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;ESP: A Scientific Evaluation. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966. 


Рр. xii + 263. $6.95. 


Reviewed by S. S. STEvENs 


The author, C. E. M. Hansel, is Pro- 
f fessor of Psychology, University College 
` of Swansea, University of Wales. Prior 
|> to this he was Senior Lecturer in the De- 
А partment of Psychology at the Univer- 
' sity of Manchester. He attended Bourne- 
mouth Municipal College of Technology 
and Commerce and Cambridge Univer- 
iv sity, receiving BA and MA degrees from 
the latter. He is author of Risk and 
Gambling, The reviewer, S. S. Stevens, 
_ s+ Professor of Psychophysics at Har- 
_ vard University, where he does the kind 
of research that has led to the formula- 
tion of the power law, or Stevens’s Law, 
and the kind of writing that, in both 
style and substance, has delighted many 
а reader, in psychological circles and 
elsewhere. 


j we is there left to say about a 
д book that has already had its 
merits applauded by reviewers of fine 
J perceptive phrase and skillful pen? Both 

Hansel’s book and the reviews that I 

have seen make engaging reading, espe- 
| cially the review within the book itself— 
the Introduction by E. G. Boring, a gay 
and ‘galloping account of faith, chance, 


I and scientific credulity. But what can be 


| expected from a reviewer with the 


| wrong credentials, a sensory psycho- 


` physicist by trade, when he addresses 
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the extra-sensory, the meta-esthesis, the 
res mirabilis? If I venture to tread the 
boggy mire of evidence for inputs with- 
out sensors, the excuse can be offered 
that we are all in this thing together. 
Man is the believing animal. Creatures 
in saucers are not likely to stop their 
visitations upon us as long as they can 
home in on the glowing beacon of hu- 
man faith, Perhaps it is too much to 
say that man believes without evidence, 
but the evidence, as Hansel so clearly 
demonstrates, may often be flimsy in- 
deed. 

Will Hansel's careful, methodical anal- 
ysis of the potentials for fraud and er- 
ror in many of the classical ESP experi- 
ments alter anyone's belief? The odds 
are against it. True, it may reinforce the 
nonbelief of the nonbelievers (if their 
convictions needed reinforcement) and 
it may comfort those who may have felt 
vaguely uneasy about rumors of staunch 
statistical evidence for sensing without 
benefit of sensors and communication 
among persons tuned directly to the 
wavelength of thought itself. Hansel re- 
assures those who like to postulate an 
orderly universe, but will his care and 
diligence in the sifting of evidence put 
an end to the counter claims of the 
faithful? It seems unlikely. Perhaps 
casuistry for the cause of ESP may 
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suffer a temporary blockage, but the 
will to believe can surely find a loophole 
to squeeze itself through. The evidence 
of things hoped for has a persistent way 
of turning up when faith is threatened. 


Мр who discount the supernatural 
give many different reasons (rationaliza- - 
tions?) for their negative views. My own 
indifference to ESP is simple enough to 
state—however complex may be the 
crosscurrents that swirl in the turbulence 
of my unconscious. The signal-to-noise 
ratio for ESP is simply too low to be 
interesting. When telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, precognition, or psychokinesis can 
be produced on demand, under -condi- 
tions of aseptic control of the kind that 
would satisfy a man like Hansel, then I 
will "believe in it," as I believe, for ex- 
ample, in the migration of holes in a 
semiconductor, a mysterious but demon- 
strable phenomenon. 

My indifference has a long history. 
Back in what Hansel calls the "salad 
days at Duke University," a reporter 
from the Harvard Crimson wandered 
into my office and said he wanted to 
write an article about ESP. 

“What,” he asked, “15 the Psychology 
Department doing about it?" 

I told him that departments are mere 
committees and that only people do 
research. 

"Then who at Harvard is doing re- 
search on ESP?" he asked, 

“No one, so far as I know,” I said. 

"The reporter was indignant that a de- 
partment of psychology could neglect a 
subject so revolutionary and challenging, 
especially a department in the university 
of William James, William. McDougall, 
and the many other Harvard people who 
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- cult. - en J. B. Rhine touched base at 
"Harvard. And with its special endow- 
3 ment funds for the conduct of psychic 
research, Harvard has had the makings 
and tradition of a spook center, if ever 
there was one, ў 

“Why aren’t you working оп ESP?” 
the reporter finally asked. 

“Because I am studying a much more 
interesting phenomenon,” I told him. 

He shifted his notebook and asked, 
“What is that?” 

"If you put a wire in your ear and 
fill the ear with salt water,” I told him, 
“you can listen to a radio program with- 
out using a loudspeaker.” 

< , That did it. The reporter scooped up 
the details and ran the story in the stu- 
dent paper. The national press then 
picked it up and gave it space, complete 
with cartoon strips, and for a brief inter- 

"lude ESP was knocked out of the head- 
lines, 


oe 
aL SCIENTIST in this age is bombarded 
daily with insistent claims on his belief 

— and interest. He sees so many tainted 

п experiments in his own specialty, so 
many claims of "significant" results from 
insignificant studies, so much noise gen- 
erated by the penchant of experimenters 
to believe their own datums, and so 
many poorly controlled. investigations 
-~ with their spurious verdicts that he 
- hardly needs the further distraction of 

miraculous demonstrations based on far- 

.. out odds in the percipient responses of 
|... rare and sensitive subjects. It is not 
that telepathy is a priori impossible. 
Most scientists who have lived long 
enough and have stayed loose will no 
doubt have changed their minds with 
sufficient frequency to retain little cre- 
dence in any assertion of impossibility. 
- .. But the possible must be demonstrated 
|... —the conditions of its occurrence must. 
E. be specified in terms that are positive 
"rather than negative. “Look, ma, no 
hands” is hardly a Prescription for the 
repeatable realization of anything. 

In the course of a day’s work, the 
typical scientist must ignore many dis- 
closures of sensational results, including 
those made by colleagues he both knows 
md trusts. Unless the revelation touches 
> own personal research, his survival 


in the world of scientific specialization 
requires that he leave to the discipline 
concerned the task of sifting and check- 
ing and certifying. The scientific com- 
munity has waited a long time for a 
Hansel to do for ESP what gets done as 
a matter of course in other areas where 
experimental findings are offered for at- 
tention. Now, perhaps, the case can rest. 
A demonstration has been made that, in 
the transmission of the telepathic mes- 
sage, deception is as likely as reception. 
Until some new development occurs, 
science can put aside its concern for the 
furtive manifestations of psychic forces 
and return to the bewildering behavior 
of other forces, such as those that tie 
the particles within the nucleus, or those 
that move men to acts of violence. 


Hs may have cleared the air 
from the point of view of the objective 
scholar, but he will have done little, I 
predict, to attenuate the fervor of the 
supernaturalists. They will read Hansel 
with an acute singleness of purpose, 
namely, to detect the flaws in his argu- 
ment, to trip him up on whatever points 
he may have muffed, and to fasten their 
own faith more firmly to the idol of 
their convictions. In many ways the ar- 
resting phenomenon is not the calling 
of cards with hits that exceed expecta- 
tions; it is the spectacle of the human 
believer, the seeker after signs and mani- 
festations, the cultist and his reverence 
for a hyperphysics. Down through the 
ages the awe-struck believer has created 
a market for miracles, and, where there 
is a demand, someone will usually step 
forward to fill it. A priesthood arises to 
play oracle to those who cannot tolerate 
the vacuum of the deferred decision, the 
unanswered query, the enduring where- 
fore. If a bit of deception is involved, 
who can say that the trumpery is not for 
the believer’s own good? 

Believing holds many attractions. Be- 
lieving is easy, even lazy, Furthermore, 
it fills many people with a warm glow. 
of satisfaction, And when two or more 
believers are gathered together in com: 
mon conviction, there wells up the 
buoyant emotion of zeal. It is COZY, 
comforting, contagious. The very uni- 
versality of the phenomenon has been 
cited to support the thesis that believ- 
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ing is an act of virtuous achievement jy, 
thêsis that the uncommitted mind wil 1 
view with high skepticism. j 

Despite their entrapment in most o 
the normal human foibles, many scien. 
tists have surmounted belief to a re- 
markable degree. The capacity to cul | 
tivate doubt is not given to all men, Й 
but it should be cherished and nurtured Î, 
by those who know its price and its 
value. The substitution of one intense 
conviction for another does not count™ 
here, for true doubt is calm, dispas- 
sionate, disinterested. Never mind the 
argument that every man must perforce 
have faith—faith that the sun will rise, 
faith that the seed will grow, faith that 
order will prevail. The accomplished 
doubter may even place those beliefs in 
tentative jeopardy, but his main con- 
cern will address itself to the ‘arduous 
and exacting | of maintaining vigi- 
lance regarding the foundations of all $ 
beliefs, so that he can know when not 
to believe. The standard of consistent 
scientific skepticism may be only ап} 
unattainable ideal, but, like honesty it- 
self, it is a virtue to be cultivated. 


ANSEL'S book stands forth as an 
in honest skepticism. It is ad- 
and will be appreciated by 
правеа in what I shall call the f 
schemapiric endeavor, the task of map- 
ping the universe into a consistent model, ' 
the devising of formal systems for the 
depicting of empirical events, in other 
words, the scientific preoccupation. The 
essence of the schemapiric activity is 
the creation of a schema to serve to 
some degree as an isomorphic representa- 
tion of the empirical experiment: Alter- 
native schemas are usually possible, › 
which gives rise, of course, to competing ` 
hypotheses. The clash of competing hy- \ 
potheses provides the pervasive theme in 
Hansel’s evaluation of ESP. One hy- 
pothesis says that the Welsh schoolboys 
identified the cards at better than chance 
expectation by sending thoughts back 
and forth. Another hypothesis says that 
they signaled each other through normal 
sensory channels, perhaps, as Hansel 
showed to be possible in his own experi- 
ments, by sound frequencies in the 
range audible to children but not to 
adults. Of course, the failure to find-a 


| rick in а supernatural manifestation 
|| does not mean that none was played. 
Nor does the detection of trickery prove 
| that in other instances the phenomenon 
' was not honest. The universal negative 
! can be proved by neither disputant in 
this endless debate. 

In his 17 chapters Hansel ranges over 
he history and recent status of ESP as 
vell as such related topics as strange 
A coincidences, spiritualism, and mental 
|" mediums. It makes for fascinating read- 
| ng, much of it like a detective story. 
Che aim, however, is not to entertain 
out to investigate. Here in Hansel’s 
words is the spirit that animates is 
opus. x 

“Scientists in general have been little 
influenced by philosophers who strive to 
inform them about;the methodology and 
logic of their subject. Science has a basic 
'methodological principle that is. self- 
generating. It was not formulated by 
anybody, but it has the same empirical 
basis and underlying logic as the prin- 
ple of natural selection in evolution. 
M Investigators are continually producing 
' reports of their experimental findings, 
which may be classified, for convenience, 
as good and bad. The bad ones are for- 
gotten because they cannot be confirmed. 
Science advances through a process of 
natural selection. New findings become 
targets for criticism, and a finding must 
1 be confirmed by critics under their own 
experimental conditions; it then soon 
becomes clear when it is to be rejected. 
Tf anyone invents a pseudoscience in 
which this principle ceases to operate, 
/ the result soon becomes apparent, for 
|! the new “science” fails to have predic- 
tive value and leads to more and more 
findings and theories that are incom- 
patible with orthodox science. This is 
what has happened in parapsychology" 
(pp. 236-237). 


п 
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< Pure science does not. remain pure in- 
definitely. Sooner or later it is apt to turn 
. into applied science and finally into tech- 


nology. 
—Atpous HUXLEY 
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Vision: 


Clarence Graham (Ed.) Contributors; Neil К. Bartlett, John Lott Brown, 
Yun Hsia, Conrad G. Mueller and Lorrin A. Riggs 


Vision and Visual Perception. New York: Wiley, 1965. Pp. vii + 637. 


Reviewed by Leo M. Hurvicu and DOROTHEA JAMESON 


The editor, Clarence H. Graham, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and. has contributed to many hand- 
books and volumes in the field of visual 
perception and color theory. Of the 
contributors, Neil Bartlett is Professor 
of Psychology, University of Arizona; 
John Lott Brown is Dean, Graduate 
School, Kansas State University; Yun 
Hsia is Lecturer in Psychology, Co- 
lumbia University; Conrad С. Mueller 
is Professor of Psychology, Indiana Uni- 
versity and Lorrin A. Riggs is Professor 
of Psychology at Brown University. The 
reviewers, Leo Hurvich and Dorothea 
Jameson, are both at the University of 
Pennsylvania where he is Professor. of 
Psychology and she is Senior Research 
Investigator and Lecturer in Psychology. 
They have recently translated Hering’s 
Outline of a Theory of the Light Sense 
(CP, July 1966, 11, 332) and have just 
published The Perception of Brightness 
and Darkness, soon to be reviewed in 
these pages. 


N a recent popularized account of the 

psychology of seeing, it is said that 
disappointingly little has been added to 
the experimental study of vision since 
the publication of Helmholtz’s Hand- 
book of Physiological Optics in 1866. 
The statement is absurd in the eyes of 
anyone either directly concerned in the 
experimental study of vision or involved 
in organizing and digesting the results of 
such study for others. Helmholtz’s Hand- 
book, singly authored in the first and 
second (1896) editions, required three 
editors (v. Kries, Nagel and Gullstrand) 
to bring the material up to date for a 


A Spectrum of Topics 


third ‘edition in 1911. And certainly 
since then, adequate coverage of spe- 
cialized topics in various handbooks has 
been achieved only by the assignment of 
different topical areas to different au- 
thors. In the extreme, even a single area 
such as that of color vision was con- 
sidered by the Optical Society of America 
to be made up of so many sub-specialties 


that their single book entitled The 


Science of Color (1953) was the product 
of a large committee of experts. With 
rare exceptions, singly authored books 
in vision tend increasingly to be in- 
troductions (R. M. Evans’ Znmiroduc- 
tion to Color, 1948), highly specialized 
monographs (Granit’s Sensory Mecha- 
nisms of the Retina, 1947, Ratliffe's 
Mach Bands, 1965), or systematic ex- 
positions of a single theoretical approach 
covering a limited range of relevant 
topics (Gibson's The Perception of the 
Visual World, 1950). 

Vision and Visual Perception has six- 
authors and took about 12 years to com- 
plete. In a preface, Graham, editor of 
the volume, says “It may be argued 
that a book such as this one should, 
preferably, be written by one man, a 
man with a clear and unified view of his 
subject matter. Single authorship may, 
we admit, have advantages, but a prac- 
tical difficulty often precludes such a 
solution, for it is a fact that men cap- 
able of mastering the enormous litera- 
ture on vision are indeed rare.” Those 
who joined Graham in this work are 
Neil R. Bartlett, John Lott Brown, Yun 
Hsia, Conrad G. Mueller and Lorrin A. 
Riggs. 

What did these authors, who “share 


a 
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a a certain communality of orientation,” 
plan, and what have they wrought? 
Again, from the preface, we learn that 
“Our book attempts to ‘cover’ what, in 
our estimation, are important topics of 
vision and visual perception, We aim at 
presenting a work that is relatively wide 
in scope and of a depth appropriate to 
advanced students.” What they have 
wrought is an encyclopedic, 20-chapter, 
double-columned, 637-page volume that 
begins with light as a stimulus, presents 
basic material on visual Structure, elec- 
trophysiology, photochemistry, discusses 
briefly "basic terms and methods" and 
"some fundamental data," and then, in 
^ 11 succeeding chapters, moves from 
threshold problems through other visual 
discriminations involving temporal, spa- 
tial, and wavelength variables of light 
stimuli to the last three chapters on 
visual perception of space, form, and 
movement. 

Riggs is responsible for the first chap- 
ter on light as a stimulus for vision, and 
it is an excellent account. It tells the 
student what he needs to know about 
physical optics, and defines and sum- 
marizes the concepts, conventions, meas- 

^. ures and instruments of photometry and 
colorimetry. More than that, it gives 
eminently useful descriptions of a variety 
of stimulus controls that might be used 
in setting up visual experiments. Riggs’s 
Many years of laboratory teaching as 
well as research are clearly reflected in 
this chapter. Riggs also wrote the chap- 
_ ters on electrophysiology of vision and 
_ on visual acuity, and they, too, are well 
integrated summary accounts. The chap- 
"ter on electrophysiology, for example, 
includes detailed descriptions of ap- 
paratus and controls designed for par- 
ticular experimental problems, discus- 
` Sions of the advantages and disadvan- 
_ tages of different recording techniques, 
- and informed evaluations. of experi- 
- mental results and their interpretations. 


О chapters are also excellent and 
_ valuable but for somewhat different rea- 
Sons in different instances. In the chapter 
on flicker and intermittent stimulation, 
for example, John Lott Brown reviews 
an extraordinarily large research litera- 
_ tute on flicker and related “problems. It 
ludes many of; the older studies that 


established the basic relations between 
critical flicker frequency and a variety 
of stimulus parameters, and summarizes 
briefly alternative explanatory formula- 
tions. It also discusses phenomena of 
electrical stimulation and electrophysio- 
logical recording. It brings the topic up 
to date with a detailed treatment of the 
experiments and ideas that stem from 
systems analysis approach, and the chap- 
ter concludes with a review of subfusion 
flicker phenomena such as “brightness 
enhancement” and “subjective colors." 

Brown's chapter on after-images, on 
the other hand, seems to be less well 
organized and the material less well di- 
gested. The difficulty may be that Brown 
is seeking to understand the phenomena 
in terms of the concept of "fatigue" 
together with variations in “retinal 
noise.” The latter is simply the current 
term for the old “idioretinal gray” or 
“self-light.” As evidenced in this chap- 
ter, the concepts fail to bring coherence 
to the facts, and in our opinion the fault 
is with the explanatory idea rather than 
its exposition. 

Hsia’s concentrated summary of the 
photochemistry of vision is concerned 
primarily with rhodopsin and rod vision. 
The very recent technological develop- 
ments that make it possible to study 
the absorption characteristics of single 
retina] receptors are already yielding 
new information on the photochemistry 
of cone vision, Preliminary material in 
this area appears in Graham's chapter on 
“Color: Data and Theories,” 


Ts two chapters Bartlett covers prob- 
lems of thresholds and of light and dark 
adaptation. His treatment is somewhat 
uneven. Much of it is very good in the 
sense that psychophysical data are re- 
lated to theory, and theoretical postulates 
are related to evidence from neurophysi- 
ology and photochemistry. On the other 
hand, some basic questions are raised 
and left hanging in mid-air. For example 
(p. 180), some of the varied effects of 
binocular stimulation are mentioned, and 
Matin (1962) is cited as having “Dre- 
sented the most clear-cut evidence on the 
old problem of binocular summation at 
threshold. . . .” but it is then left to the 
reader to find out what the evidence sup- 
Ports, whether statistical summation, 
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physiological summation, or what, Ti. се 
is, furthermore, no mention of mo 
signal detection theory in relation to 
whole problem of threshold meas: 
ment, 

Graham's chapters on color are i 
sentially updatings of his treatment 
the subject in Volume I of the Koch 
edited Psychology: A Study of a Science 
(1959), which we reviewed for CP «it 
that time. Most of the positive conu 
ments made there still apply, but son.e 
of our earlier criticisms no longer ho:d 
in the present context, The material 
on color mixture and transformations, 
Which we described as “a clear and ex- 
cellent lesson in the fundamentals of 
célorimetry” but which we thought un- 
necessary in the Koch volume, is highly 
appropriate in this advanced text. So 
also are the derivation and discussion of 
Hecht's theoretical curves for color vi 
sion appropriately included here even 
though abandoned by Hecht, since the 
present volume explicitly attempts “to 
direct attention to the subject’s earlier 
roots and to stand as a point of de 
parture for an understanding of ensuing 
developments" (p. vi). 


dy aes. these chapters the reader 
senses an attitude of reportorial objec- 
tivity, which is laudable. However, what 
we find to be the principle lack is a 
commitment to a unifying point of view 
that would convey to the reader a sense 
of understanding the visual mechanism 
and its operation. 

The two short chapters concerned with 
color blindness and color contrast and 
constancy will serve as useful guides to 
the literature—several papers which had 
previously escaped our notice have been 
brought to our attention. Unfortunately, 
they do little in the way of furthering 
understanding of these topics. The treat- 
ments are insufficiently critical, interpre- 
tive discussions are inadequate, or even 
totally lacking, as in the case of anoma- 
lous trichromasy. Ў 

We are told in the notes that much 
of the material in the chapters on 
visual space, form, and movement per- 
ception is taken, with modifications and 
additions, from Graham’s chapter in 
Stevens’s 1951 Handbook. These сһар-` 
ters are useful introductions to the. 


.topics;,but readers familiar with these 
problem areas will be surprised to find 
no mention of the work of Hebb, Held 
^. or Mechberg in the discussions of visual 
ME and form perception, that refer- 
‘ences to Wallach are limited to his work 
with Kohler on figural aftereffects, and 
that. there is no mention either of J. J. 
‘Gilisén’s texture-gradient theory or of 
the work of Eleanor Gibson and her as- 
sociates on the visual. cliff. 
On.rereading some of the above, we 
` wonder if we have not been overcritical. 
Graham. and his co-authors have under- 
fien a prodigious task and it ought not 
:be a thankless one. We have reviewed 
ң р. book “ie terms ot what we should 
* like ideally to find in an advanced text. 
* Th all fairness we should point out that 
>> Ghar describes the book as “a sort 
of inventory: of, the topic in the 19605” 
(р. vi); and. despite omissions, this it 
certainly is and a very useful one, too. 
' If we try to think of кы ас- 
counts to which we тї t sgnd our 
graduate studergs we сап come up with 
‘ho single modern: volume that has done 
ў job better. Alternatives to individual 


. Orjgnonographs. Despite our reservations, 
Ne a book that we ourselves want to 
,hg&e, and опе to which - we are. now 
‚. nfost likely to send other psychologists 
and, graduate students for background 
Eterna) on almost any topic in vision. 


я 
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ard L. _ Gregory 
Eye and -Btain, the. Psychology of 


Seeing. New, York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. Pp. 254. $4.95. 
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Reviewed by BEN BARKOW 


The author, Richard L. Gregory, is Pre- 
fessor and Chairman. of the Department 
‘of Psychology at the University of Edin- 
burgh. During 1965-66 he was NSF 


chapters tend tq be either whole books, 


viewer, Ben Barkow, is a graduate stu- 
dent at Brooklyn. College where he has 
worked under Bernard Seidenberg and 
W. H. Ittelson. He has studied under 
Hess at Chicago and is currenily doing 
stereoscopic work on dominance and 
rivalry. 


A’ Last, here is the perfect Helm- 
holtz position. Issues clarified and 
positions stated, Gregory has attempted 
to restore this proper empiricism to per- 
ception. Joined with Helmholtz we find 
the processing viewpoint. The key is in 
the title: perception is a function of 
both the eye and the brain, 

Repeatedly we are shown that per- 
ception is a posit. We do our mental 
calculations upon the available data 
forming best bets (best inferences?) on 
that information. Other Helmholtzian 
doctrines. here supported are the out- 
flow theory, which distinguishes eye- 
movements from world-movements, and 
the three-color theory. 

This book is not generously hetero- 
geneous as American texts tend to be. 
Rather, the author remains concerned 
with the problem of preparing accurate 
perceptual worlds. There are no mecha- 
nisms that 'give' perception. Nor are 


: еге homunculi who sit looking at pic- 


tures. It is clear that here we have a 
brain that does not deal in pictures. 

The book is part of a series intended 
for the average Renaissance man. Eye 
and Brain will greatly benefit people 
with some degree of sophistication. To 
the beginner, it is a fairly complete yet 
wisely compiled survey. It is full of old 
and of new interesting material. In- 
cluded are the recent headliners of 
Julesz dot-stereograms, impossible fig- 
ures, delayed feedback, and signal de- 
tection. We also find a discussion of 
the TV camera eye of a little water 
créature Copilia, servo-control analysis 
of the iris, and a great windfall, a blind 
man restored to sight and then studied 
by Gregory himself. 


IL addition to new findings, Gregory 
has undertaken a nymber of quite im- 
pressive theoretical constructions. His 
new theory for disparity depth con- 
siders a subtraction pattern modulated 
by convergence data. He also delves into 


the continuing mystery of the standard 


illusions, It comes as a natural result to | 


+ y 


find him supporting the inferred-depth 


concept. This view supposes that il- 
lusions ‘appear’ to be cast in depth the 
same way we mangle any flat representa- 
tion. 

The book is seriously deficient in one 
regard. Gregory seems unaware or unin- 
terested in the systematics of perceptual 
theory. While the book is self-con- 


sciously Helmholtzian, there his explica- 


tion of allegiances ends, No remark is > 


made on the author's debt to Transac- 


tionalism, to Brunswik, or to the New 
Look. This is unfortunate. The signifi- 


cance of this book lies in its clarifica- ' 


tion of contemporary Empiricism. In 
fulfilling this function it is crucial to 
consider the present-day relations among 
theories as well as historical contro- 
versies, 

The book is a delight to read and a 


pleasure for the eye. The writing is al- 


ways clear and never academic, Topics ~ 
are introduced by reference to their . 
proponents in antiquity. Arguments are _ 


'scrutinized. You will also find some ex- 


cellent humor. The book as a physical 
object merits our admiration. Printed 
in Italy with full-color pictures of Young, 
Newton, some Renaissance art as well 
as engraved plates of Helmholtz (of 
course), Descartes, 
worth owning for its considerable beauty 
alone. The number of miscitations, mis- 
labelings, and other faults of text of 
diverse sorts, however, is a serious 
burden on the reader. For example, G. 
M. Stratton is called an English psy- 
chologist. That is intolerable. 


W 


Symbolism is useful because it makes 
things difficult. Now in the beginning every- 
thing is self-evident, and it is hard to see 
whether one self-evident proposition fol- 
lows from another or not. Obviousness is 
always the enemy to correctness. Hence we 
must invent a new and difficult symbolism 
in which nothing is obvious. ... Thus the 
whole of Arithmetic and Algebra has been 
shown to require three indefinable notions 
and five indemonstrable propositions. 

— BERTRAND RUSSELL 


and others, it is | 


. Eight Drives and the Family Tree 


L. Szondi 


Schicksalsanalytische Therapie: Ein Lehrbuch der passiven und activen 
analytischen Psychotherapie. Bern: Verlag Hans Huber, 1963. Pp. 542. 


Fr./DM 64.— 


Reviewed by Susan DERI 


The author, Lipot (Leopold) Szondi, 

MD, was born in Hungary 74 years ago 
` апа received his medical and psychiatric 
- training from the medical school of 
- Peter Pazmany University of Budapest. 
His practice and research started in 
ndocrinology and his research in that 
field led to his interest in human ge- 
netics. From 1927 to 1941 he was Pro- 
fessor of Pathology at the Hungarian 
State College of Medical Psychology 
here he headed the Research Labora- 
tory and Outpatient Clinic. In 1944 he 
_ and his family were deported by the 


camp where Szondi continued his psy- 
chiatric practice with other prisoners 
and even conducted seminars. A group 
)f Swiss psychiatrists were instrumental 

in getting him out and into Switzerland 
and he has lived there since. He is 
author of many books about his theories, 
one of the latest of which is Ich-Analyse 
(1956). The reviewer, Susan Deri, was 
educated in Budapest and worked in 
ondi's laboratory after obtaining her 
"matura" certificate. In 1938 she ob- 
tained her final diploma in medical 
psychology and became a teaching staff 
member of Szondi’s clinic. Her psycho- 
analytic training, occurring at the Hun- 
Institute, was 


garian Psychoanalytic 
completed in 1941 when she came to 
merica and to the State University of 
ша to work with Lewin. She has 
witten widely in the field-theoretic 
adition. Since 1945 she has been in 
rivate psychoanalytic practice in New 
ork City and is on the teaching faculty 
of the Training Institute of the New 
k Freudian Psychologists. 


Nazis to Bergen-Belsen concentration - 


суг present volume concludes his 
series of five monographs, all of 
which deal with the genetic, psychologic 
and psychiatric study of human destiny. 
Understanding of the last volume pre- 
supposes familiarity with the preceding 
four. 

Szondi is a system maker of unique 
originality. It is a difficult but reward- 
ing task to work one’s way through his 
closed system. The content of the five 
volumes could have been considerably 
condensed were Szondi more intent on 
spreading his theories far and wide. 
The opposite, however, is rather the 
case, a fact which follows intrinsically 
from Szondi's theoretical position. Con- 
sidering the genus ‘homo sapiens’ as con- 
sisting of genetically determined sub- 
classes, he assumes a special affinity be- 
tween members of the same class, an 
affinity that extends to responsiveness, 
to stylé of thinking and writing. Thus, 
in his highly personal style, Szondi 
speaks to those who are ready to tune in 
to his wave length. In Europe, this 
wave length is not too infrequent, judg- 
ing from the three hundred to four 
hundred psychiatrists and psychologists 
who every third year convene in Ziirich 
for an International Colloquium on 
Schicksalspsychology. 

In America the situation is different. 


_ How well aware Szondi is of the differ- 


ence between European and American 
approaches to psychology is evident 
from his preface to my book where he 
writes, ^We Europeans stil pursue an 


еріс form of psychology of a kind that - 


we learned from Dostoevsky and Freud. 
The story of the soul of man to us is 


still a heroic novel that we like to t 


ей. 

unhurriedly in long sentences. This -nic 
form of presentation is inadequsi2 to 
American tempo of thinking. . . Я 

Thus, in unhurried еріс for: di 
evolves in five volumes the « ас 
‘story’ of the nature of human шу. 
In succession his books deal w sti 
in the light of I. Genetics, 1! Di 
nostics, III. Pathology, IV. Ev. Psy- 
chology, and V. Therapy. 
е extricates the con f des- 
tiny from its usual mı nd 
fatalistic connotations i 
spinning three Moirae « i$ 
our personal genetic « the 
genes handed down to e. idual 
by an indeterminate num' an- 
cestors. This biological sub--!rsium of 


the personality is assumed to form the 
inherited layer of the Uncon To 
differentiate it from the Jungian Collec- 
tive and the Freudian repressed L.: `оп- 
scious, Szondi calls it the Familial \ п- 
conscious. 

The power of the Familial Ur 
scious manifests itself by directing ne 
individual's significant destiny-sh:; 
choices. The role of genetic endowm nt 
in the choice of mate, friends and 
cupations is the subject matter of ive 
first monograph. The second deals wiih 
his experimental choice test: The Szcodi 
Test. The construction of this test re 
veals Szondi's total system rega 
the nature and dynamics of the ge- 
netically determined instinctual striv- 
ings. Eight mental diseases are repre- 
sented by photographs of patients of 
which the subject chooses ‘likes’ and 
‘dislikes.’ 

These eight factors are conceptualized 
as the genetic ‘radicals’ of the Familial 
Unconscious common to all humanity, 
though in individually different propor- 
tions. The manifestation of the eight 


ous. 


factors is multipotential which accounts . 


for Szondi's conception of "directable 
destiny." Each factorial tendency can 
express itself on a hierarchy of planes, 
Írom serious pathology to normal char- 


acter traits and fitting forms of socially” 


constructive activities. 
The grouping. of the eight factors: 


into four Vectors reflects the multiple | 
instinctual dialectics central to Szondi’s | 
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theory. The above, in conjunction with 
the intra-factorial plus-minus opposi- 
tion, and the counter-point relationship 
between the manifest test profile and its 
theoretical complementary one rounds 
~ out the picture of Szondi’s totally 
' dialectic conception of the structure and 
functioning of instinctual drives. 

. Szondi constructed a self-contained 
universe of concepts which cuts across 
or'reinterprets all existing psychiatric 
categories. It constitutes a new con- 
ceptual language which has to be as- 
'similated on its own terms in order to 
comprehend its internal consistency and 
the width of its psychiatric and human- 
. istic significance. 

‘It is a shortcoming of the present 
volume that the author treats his con- 
ceptual framework, i.e. the test profile, 
-as wholly the result of empirical findings. 
It would be scientifically more correct, 
and for the reader more acceptable, if 
Szondi always presented the full psycho- 
dynamic explication of all his statements 
instead of evoking test constellations as 
the basic causal ground which irrefutably 
explains and justifies assertions re the 
dynamic relationship between various 
forms of pathology and defense mecha- 
nisms. 

To my mind, Szondi’s greatness lies 
exactly in the fact that he constructed 
a theory and an experimental instru- 
ment which brought order and meaning 
into a wealth of previously disparate 
phenomena. His postulated eight factors 
function as a priori forms of the total” 
range of human experience, normal as 
well as pathological. His test functions 
analogously to a spectroscope disclosing 
visibly the individual’s unique pattern 
of the intensity of the eight determi- 
nants. M 

In contradiction to the author, my 
contention is that Szondi's system was 
not derived solely from empirical data, 
but was partly invented—like the rules 
of thought used by theoretical physicists 
are inventions of great thinkers. The 
strength of Szondi's theory, as of all 
good theories, lies in the fact that it 
contributed to the understanding of ob- 
servable phenomena, led to the dis- 
covery of new ones, and brought about 
the development of a new and useful 
form of psychotherapy. 1 
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The fact that Szondi treats his the- 
oretical constructs as if they were 
known empirical facts, alienates many 
psychologists from his system, It is re- 
grettable that Szondi never refers to his 
test profile as a model for a scientific 
theory but always as an instrument 
which literally reveals exact gene con- 
stellations. 

Of course, there must be some cor- 
respondence between the structure of a 
theory and the structure of the segment 
of reality under investigation or else 
the application of the theory would not 
yield meaningful results and predictions. 
Thus, the coherence and applicability of 
the psychodynamic insights emerging 
from Szondi’s system lend substance to 
his theory and might well point the 
way to new research in human genetics. 
At present, however, the concepts of 
Szondi’s system lie someplace midway 
between theoretical constructs and em- 
pirical facts. 


I Hore this little excursion into theory 
of science will be of some use to the 
reader as well as to the future destiny of 
“destiny-analysis.” It would be a great 
loss for both parties if Schicksalsanaly- 
sis remained unknown to American psy- 
chologists. Szondi’s work should be ap- 
proached in the key of a half-empirical, 
half-theoretical system which aims at 
penetrating into the hitherto neglected 
biological sub-stratum of the human 
psyche. 

Historically, Szondi picked up the 
thread where Freud left it when he 
described the congenital instinct and 
ego deformities as limiting factors to 
the effectiveness of psychoanalysis. 
These pessimistic views were expressed 
in Freud’s Analysis Terminable and 
Interminable in 1937. 

This was the date when Szondi started 
his research into constitutional psychol- 
ogy by studying his patients’ biographies 
in the light of their detailed family 
trees. The present volume contains the 
implications of his findings for psycho- 
therapy. He found a group of patients 
who did not respond to psychoanalysis 
because their disturbance was not of 
traumatic but of hereditary origin. They 
were the offsprings of families thickly 
populated with mentally sick ancestors. 


These patients are neither manifest psy- 
chotic, epileptic, homosexual or criminal, 
Yet they are unfailingly driven to make 
the wrong choices at crucial points of 
their biography. Szondi coined the term | 
"choice-sick" for them and developed 
his active method of Schickalstherapy 
for their treatment. Unearthing forgotten ` 
memories does not help these patients 
since their etiology is,of pre-personal 
history. Szondi, therefore, after first ap- 
plying psychoanalytic method, confronts 
them with their hereditary background, 
The family tree, the data of a series of- 
test profiles, and so-called ‘ancestor 
dreams” are utilized in this confronta- ' 
tion. Occasionally Szondi uses his “psy- 
cho-shock method” to conjure up the 
symptoms of a familial psychosis within 
the protective atmosphere of a therapy 
session. 

By confronting the patient with his 
hidden "ancestral strivings,” his ability 
for free choice will increase. Just as psy- 
choanalysis, by undoing repressions, aims 
at dissolving fixations on early parental 
images, so does Schicksalsanalysis aim. 
at making conscious the effectiveness of 
a series of ancestors who, through the 
transmission of genes, are still repre- 
sented to some extent in the uniquely 
conceived offspring. 

To experience one's embeddedness in 
the biological cycle of many genera- 
tions—far from fatalistic pessimism— 
has a deep humanizing effect. The all- 
powerfulness of the two parents de-- 
creases in the light of the potential ef- ^: 
fectiveness of the total family tree. 
From the Familial Unconscious, positive 
as well as negative content can emerge. 

The Schicksalstherapist guides the pa- 
tient within his given “existence-possibili- 
ties” towards the positive ones. The 
multipotentiality of the genetic factors 
led Szondi to the concept of “ор- 
erotropism" which means that danger- 
ous instinctual strivings can be chán- 
nelized into specifically fitting occu-  ' 
pations, After having evaluated the 
“existence-possibilities” from the test 
profiles, Szondi actively guides the pa- 
tient to fitting work-channels for the 
discharge of potentially dangerous in- 
stinctual energies. 

In contrast to Fréud, sexuality is not 
viewed as the exclusive instinctual source 
of energy for sublimation. Rather, the 


A 


genetically conceptualized eight factors 
represent qualitatively different instinc- 
“tual energies of equal primary order, 
each leading to. specific forms of so- 
cialization and sublimation. 
Thus, Szondi’s system means a radi- 
cally new conception of the origin and 
character of psychic energy and struc- 
ture. Instead of postulating an amor- 

phous Id upon which structure is super- 
imposed by the Ego, Szondi postulates 
_ ап eight-dimensional drive system where 
: the specific quality of each drive ab ovo 

implies a rudimentary structure. The 
ТЕЕ implications of this new for- 
mulation are reflected in Szondi’s active 
4 therapy where discharge of instinctual 
| energy, through appropriate work, fig- 
ures as eminently as attainment of 
_ genital sexuality does in Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. 


E this book, Szondi first delineates 
the territory of traumatic neuroses where 
- Freudian psychoanalysis is appropriate 
| from the group of hereditary distur- 
. bances which he believes to be the 

territory for Schicksalstherapy. Al- 
è though he calls it a textbook for both 
E ethods, in reality it heavily concen- 
trates on his own which is as it should 
be, except for the sub-title which is 
iisleading. The discussion of the treat- 
“ment of hereditary instinct and ego de- 
__formities follows the order of the four 
= of the test profile: I. Sexual 


` Pathology, IL Affect Pathology, III. 
Ego Pathology and IV. Contact Pathol- 
-ogy (Object Relation). 

In concluding this sketchy review, I 
"want to repeat that Schicksalsanalytische 
herapie opens up totally new possi- 
bilities for the psychotherapist in deal- 
ing with a large group of previously un- 
_analyzable patients. Instead of writing 
them off as hopeless character disorders 
"with negative therapeutic . reaction, 
Szondi formulated for this group a new 
etiological theory and new principles 
for treatment. The principles of Schick- 
` salsanalysis are in accordance with 
_ Spinoza's philosophy, defining human 
freedom as the intelligent acceptance of 


“Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen." 
"What from your fathers you re- 

ceived as heir, 
Acquire if you would possess it." 


(Transl. Walter Kaufmann) 


Too Much Lumping? 


Berthe Reymond-Rivier 


L'Developpement Social de lEn- 
fant et de l’ Adolescent. Belgium: 
Charles Dessart, 1965. Pp. 285. 


Reviewed by DAVID ELKIND 


The author, Berthe Reymond-Rivier, ob- 
tained her doctorate at the University 
of Geneva and is currently teaching at 
the Institute for Educational Science at 
that university, She has specialised in 
the area of projective techniques, par- 
ticularly the Rorschach, and is responsi- 
ble for the French translation of Bohm's 
book on that subject. She is also author 
of a volume on sociometric choice and 
motivation and, together with Bang, 
Morf and Noelting, of a work entitled 
La Reserche en Psychologie de l'Enfant. 
The reviewer, David Elkind, is a long- 
standing Piagetophile who has recently 
moved from the University of Denver 
to the University of Rochester with 
hopes of building there a PhD program 
in developmental psychology. Together 
with John Flavell he is editing an 
American Festschrift in honor of Pia- 


get's seventieth birthday. 
T THINK it was Darwin who grouped 
his colleagues as “splitters” or *Iump- 
ers” according to their preference for 
analysis or synthesis. Reymond-Rivier is 
quite definitely a “lumper.” In this book 
her expressed aim is to “synthesize the 
theories of the two great contemporary 
schools of psychology, that of Freud and 
Piaget,” particularly as these theories 
apply to interpersonal and group be- 
havior. For Reymond-Rivier, however, 
synthesis does not mean the RAM 
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tion of opposed or contradictory id 
she seems to feel that the the: 
Freud and Piaget complement 
other—but rather involves noting 
genetic parallels between phenom» 
conceptualized by psychoanalysi: cod 
developmental psychology. 
The book is divided into 


parts 


with the first part devoted to infancy 
and childhood and the secon’ part to 
adolescence, In the first sect on of the 
book Reymond-Rivier bring. together 
and summarizes some of the work of 
Piaget, Spitz and Odier and p: cents as 
well her own sociometric rese: ch and 
observations. The section on ado!escence 
is more wide-ranging and, i» .ddition, 
to the usual topics such as i! y and 


- peer group relations, she di 
of the sociological conditio 
day Europe. Reymond-Rivi: v is pecho; 
at her best in these discussi and in 
her impressionistic description. of the 
adolescent's inner turmoil and ос ward 
defiance. While mu the materiai is 
familiar it is present interesting 
way. n 

From the point of view ГОЁ ап Ame 
can, this book has a number of defe:is 
that seriously detract from its positive 
qualities. Perhaps it is not fair to hold 
Reymond-Rivier responsible for the jit 
erature in English that directly pe 
to her topic since we are not particularly 
free of insularity on this side of ‘he 
Atlantic. Nonetheless, can anyone really 
write seriously about identity in adoles- 

“сепсе and not mention Erikson, who has 
been translated into French? (That’s 
roughly equivalent to writing about rela- 
tivity without mentioning Einstein.) 
There are errors of commission as well, 
The representative function does not 
emerge at the end of the second year, 
but rather at the end of the first with 
the appearance of language and the con- 
cept of the permanent object. And, with 
all due respects to René Spitz, he was 
not the first psychoanalytic experimenter. 


(me 


M ORE SERIOUS, because this book 
may well be read by students, is the 
author's perpetuation and elaboration of 
a value judgment, widely held in Europe, ! 
to the effect that American children are — - 
mal élevé, badly brought up. To be sure, 
according to European standards, Ameri- 


can youngsters are much’ too spontane- 
ous, outspoken and defiant of authority 
for their own good. But this does not 
arise, as Reymond-Rivier claims, from 
the fact that American parents sub- 
Scribe to some mistaken. notions about 
the effects of repression and discipline. 
On the contrary, spontaneity, indepen- 
dent judgment and-lack of reverence 
for authority are integral parts of the 
"American value structure. The rela- 
tivity of such systems is shown by the 
fact that American adolescents over- 
"seas regard Swiss young people as in- 
hibited, tattlers and as being tied to 
their mother’s apron strings. То. accept 
this judgment as a fact, without regard 
to cultural differences, is as unfair and 
unjust as to tag American children with 
the perjorative, mal élevé, In the same 
vein is the author's citation of some 


1957 statistics (obtained second hand) 

ў presented in such a way as to give an 

exaggerated impression of the extent 
cities, 

Aside from these not inconsequential 

У able if limited account of the develop- 

~~ ment of interpersonal and group be- 

"better book if it had been more widely 

researched, more clearly focused and if 

^ nation in venturing opinions. Put dif- 

ferently, it would have been a better 


on juvenile crime in America; these are 

and severity of delinquency in American 

| defects, the book does present a read- 
^ 

havior. It. would have been a much 

the author had exercised more discrimi- 

$ book if the author had been more of a 


When Death Comes 


A Barney G. Glaser and Anselm 
Strauss 


Awareness of Dying. Chicago, Tl.: 
Aldine, 1965. Pp. xi + 305. $6.95. 


Reviewed by C. KNIGHT ALDRICH 


; Both of the authors, Barney Glaser and 
— Anselm. Strauss, are in the School of 
Sociology at the University of Cali- 
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fornia Medical Center in San Fran- 
cisco, The reviewer, C. Knight Aldrich, 
has had 20 years of experience practic- 
ing psychiatry and teaching it to stu- 
dents, bsychiatrists, general practitioners 
and other specialists. He is Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of Chicago School 
of Medicine, but has recently been on 
leavé in Scotland where he taught in the. 
University Department. of Psychiatry, 
Royal Edinburgh Hospital. He has long 
been interested in attitudes toward. 
death and welcomes the recent trend to- 
ward exploration by social scientists. 


Aon to the promotional material 
on the dust jacket, the reader of 
Awareness of Dying can expect to find 
an answer to the question, "Should pa- 
tients be told they are dying?" Un- 
fortunately, the emphasis the authors 
place on their subjective answer to this 
question somewhat obscures the sig- 
nificance of their carefully reported ob- 
jective observations of the dying pa- 
tient's hospital milieu. 

In the-appendix the authors reveal the 
subjective origin of their interest in the 
research. Personal experiences have con- 
ditioned them to support a policy of 
“open awareness" of dying. In their ef- 
forts to buttress this position, however, 
they rely too much on the patient's overt 
statements, and seem not to appreciate 
the varieties and subtleties of the mecha- 
nism of denial, or to appreciate the na- 
ture and implications of the underlying 
depression that dying patients -often 
conceal by denial. 

A more comprehensive exploration of 
the implications of depression and denial 
in the dying would have led the au- 
thors, I believe, to more emphasis on 
the middle ground between telling all 
and telling nothing, and to more em- 
phasis on the changes in the patient's 
receptivity to information that develop 
during the course of dying. 

The book's defects in the area of the 
dying patient's psychology are in marked 
contrast to its virtues in the area of the 
dying patient's sociology. Their more 
extensive, less intensive study comple- 
ments Renee Fox's observations of a 
small sample of patients selected for re- 
search, reported in Experiment Perilous, 
and the two books have practical as 
well as theoretical value to physicians, 


nurses and others who work with the 
dying. z% 


ds EMPHASIS in Awareness of Dying 
on the role of the nurse is particularly 
important. Glaser and Strauss point out ` 
precisely how not only the nurse's com- 
munications but her expectations have 
an impact on the patient's care and on 
his pattern of dying. 

They also clearly recognise the threat 
presented by a dying patient to the 
physician's self-confidence and self-es- ` 
teem. As a result, physicians too often 
fail to consider the nurse’s responsi- 
bilities and burdens with dying patients, 
and so fail to give her sufficient help in _ 
their management. 

The authors’ observations include ma- 
terial of significance in many areas. For. 
example, they make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the inter- 
action between physicians and nurses 
about the problems of pain relief, They 
recognise that nurses and physicians, as 
well as relatives, grieve for dying pa- 
tients, and they provide some challeng- — 
ing and provocative data on the triage 


approach to critically ill patients and d 


its effect on the patient for whom there 
s “nothing more to do." 


The observations in this book about ` 


the *kinds of interaction between. dying 
patients and hospital personnel . . . the 
kinds of tactics used by personnel in 
dealing with the patient . . . the condi- 
tions of hospital organization under 
which interaction and tactics occurred" 
and how all these affect the "goals and. 
stakes of patient, family and personnel" 
are well documented and valuable. To 
a psychiatrist, the authors’ use of the 
“powerful explanatory variable of aware- 
ness .. . (and) awareness context” in 
the development of an “integrated sub- 
stantive theory” is somewhat less im- 
pressive, perhaps because the authors 


do not reveal quite the same level of | ; 


understanding of the dying patient's in- 
trapersonal dynamics that they so clearly 
demonstrate in the area of his social 
environment. 


W 


7.2 


REVIEWABLE Books Nor REVIEWED 


Р does not succeed in publishing a 
review of every book its due processes 

say it should. Its systems obviously do 

_ not function perfectly; it assigns books 
_ to potential reviewers who do not re- 
view, and it has not found a way either 

_ to secure reviews from everyone who 
| . has agreed to review or to rescind its 
_ invitation quickly in those cases where, 
six months later, it becomes evident that 

` no invitation should have been extended. 
This is failure. But it may be the kind of 
; failure as much to be reconciled to as 
. fought against. What seems to produce 
M ‘the failures is an interconnected pattern 
_ of circumstances: good reviews are dif- 
ficult to write; good reviews of some 
; books are very difficult to write; people 
p - who agree to write for CP wish to write 
= good reviews; invited reviewers accept 
_ the assignment without full knowledge 
Of the book to be assessed or of their 
Own reactions either to it or to the 
jt demands of the reviewing assignment. 
Every year a number of people agree to 

- write reviews but soon find themselves 
able neither to write the review nor to 
report the fact that they cannot write it. 
лее sufferers, as far as CP can learn, 
“hot only continue to try to write, as 
leadline after deadline passes, but’ con- 
inue to believe it possible, even likely, 
_ that they will soon complete the chore. 
|. Of course it is always possible. But it 
becomes likely only if there are changes 
in one or more of such immutable fac- 
| tors as value systems, strong attitudes, 
| conceptual commitments or the number 

of hours in a day. " 

CP has cast about considerably in try- 
to hit upon the best way of respond- 
{о the problem of paralyzed re- 


is the growing list of books that 
reyiewable but not reviewed. 


p 
CP SPEAKS 


It is still casting. Meanwhile © 


There follows a list of books, many 
of which may be of outstanding quality, 
that CP wanted to review but hasn't. 

There are two purposes for publish- 
ing this list: one, to give each book 
this bit of additional visibility so that at 
least its existence may be known. to 
anyone who missed its original listing; 
and two, to solicit volunteer reviewers. 
On the latter matter, do you see a book 
here that you feel should be reviewed, 
even at this late date? And are you will- 
ing to review it? If yes to both ques- 
tions, write to CP. You probably should 
not volunteer to review a book written 
by a personal friend or personal enemy 
or by a close professional associate. But 
otherwise, recommend yourself if you 
are so inclined. And when you write, say 
something not too modest about your 
own competence for the task; you may 
thereby help CP cultivate the feeling 
that it and its consultative process still 
chooses reviewers. 

If you think that a Brief Note is more 
suitable than a full review now, then 
recommend that treatment, and volun- 
teer to act on your recommendation. If 
there are many volunteers for any one 
book, the CP consultative process will 
choose one while awarding certificates of 
gratitude to the others. 


Apams, GEORGIA Sacus. Measurement 
and evaluation in education, psychol- 
ogy and guidance. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964, 

ALT, HERSCHEL AND EpitH. The new 
Soviet man: his upbringing and char- 
acter development, Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1964. 

BARBE, WALTER B. The exceptional child. 
The Center for Applied Research in 
Education, 1964. 

AMERICAN. PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. 

Career training in child psychiatry: 


1963 Conference. American Psychi- 
atric Association, 1964. 


BARNETT, S. A. The rat; a study ix be- 
havior. Aldine, 1963. 

DICHTER, Ernest. Handboo/ от 
sumer motivations: the pss of 
the world of objects. McGrew-\iill, 
1964. 

EIŞENSTADT, S. N. (Ed.) Comparative 
social problems. Free Press 1964 

ERIKSON, Eric H. Insight ond responsi- 
bility. Norton, 1964. 

Faris, ROBERT E. L. (Ed.) //«»dbook of 
modern sociology. Rand M спау, 1964; 

Foss, B. M. (Ed.) Foreword by JoHN 
Bowrsv. Determinants of infant be- 
havior 11. Wiley, 1964. 

GELLHORN, ERNST and С. N. Lo0FBOUR- 
row. Emotions and emotional dis- 


orders: а neurophysical sé». Carper 
& Row, 1963. 

GEoncoPovLos, Basin S. ai 
Mann. The community gn 
pital. Macmillan, 1962. 

GUMPERZ, JOHN and DELL Hyves 
(Eds.) The ethnography of comm ni- 
cation. American Anthropological /\s- 
sociation, 1964. 3 P 

Harez, Е. 5. E. (Ed.) The behawio: of 
domestic animals, Williams & Wilkins, 
1962. " 

Ногмеѕ, DONALD J. The adoles 
psychotherapy. Little, Brown & Co, 
1964. Ў 

Harary, FRANK, ROBERT Z. NORMAN 
and Dorwin CARTWRIGHT. S/ruc! 
models: an introduction to the theory 
of directed graphs. Wiley, 1965. 

KAPLAN, ABRAHAM. The conduct of in- 
quiry: methodology for behavioral 
science. Chandler, 1964. 

KLAUSNER, SAMUEL Z. (Ed.) The quest 
for self-control: classical philosophies 
and scientific research. Free Press, ~ 
1965. 

Mater, Norman К.Е. Psychology in in- 
dustry. 3rd Ed. Houghton Mifflin, | 
1965. 

Marks, JOHN & C. M. B. Pare (Eds.) 
The scientific basis of drug therapy in 
psychiatry: proceedings of a sym- 
posium held at St. Bartholomew's Hos- ~ 
pital, London. Pergamon, 1965. 

Marx, MELVIN Н. (Ed.). Theories im 
contemporary psychology, including | 
original papers contributed by leading - 
psychologists. Macmillan, 1963. 
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McEwen, WILLIAM Р. The problem of 
social-scientific knowledge. The Bed- 
minster Press, 1963. 

Mies, MATTHEW B. (Ed.) Innovation 
in education. Columbia University, 
1964, 

MONTAGU, ASHLEY and Jonn C. LILLY. 
The dolphin in history. University of 
California, 1963. 

Montessorr, MARIA. The Montessori 
method. Robert Bentley, 1964. 

—. Spontaneous action in education. 
Robert Bentley, 1964. 

MOSTELLER, FREDERICK and Davrm L. 
Wattace. Inference and disputed au- 
thorship: The Federalist. Addison-Wes- 
ley, 1964. 

MYKLEBUST, HELMER К. The psychology 
of deafness; sensory deprivation, learn- 
ing, and adjustment. 2nd Ed. Grune & 
Stratton, 1965. 

Otis, Leon S. Joun J. Воѕікү and 
Lucy Birzis (Eds.) Animal research 
in psychopharmacology: central ner- 
vous system effects. NIMH, 1963. 

Ross, Atan О, The exceptional child in 
the family. Grune & Stratton, 1964. 

STEINBERG, HANNAH, A. V. S. DE REUCK 
and Јоле Кміснт. Animal behavior 
and drug action, Little, Brown, 1964. 

Srvcos, J. MAYONE and Kurt W. BACK. 
The control of human fertility in 
Jamaica, Cornell University Press, 
1964. 

THOMPSON, ALBERT S, and DONALD E. 
Super (Eds.) The professional prep- 
aration of counseling psychologists. 
Teachers College, 1964. 

Turner, ARTHUR N. and PAUL К. 
Lawrence. Industrial jobs and the 
worker: an investigation of response 
to task attributes. Harvard Business 
School, 1955, 

VERNON, JACK. Inside the black room: 
studies of sensory deprivation. Clark- 
son N. Potter, 1964. 

Wertz, Henry. Behavior change through 
guidance. Wiley, 1964. 

WOLPE, JOSEPH, ANDREW SALTER and L. 
J. Reyna. (Eds.) The conditioning 
therapies: the challenge in psycho- 
therapy. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1964, 
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Social Psychology: 
Some Recent Re-Runs 


Carl W. Backman and Paul F. Secord (Eds.) 


Problems in Social Psychology: Selected Readings. New York: McGraw- | 
Hill, 1966. Pp. xii + 481. $6.95 (cloth), $4.95 (paper). 


Edward E. Sampson (Ed.) 


Approaches, Contexts, and Problems of Social Psychology: A Book of —. 
Readings. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, Pp. ix+ 576, 


$8.95. 


Ivan D. Steiner and Martin Fishbein (Eds.) {- 


Current Studies in Social Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- p 


ston, 1965. Pp. xii + 532. $7.95. 


Bartlett H. Stoodley (Ed.) 


Society and Self: A Reader in Social Psychology. New York: Free Press, 


1962, 1965. Pp. xviii + 713. $7.95 (cloth), $4.50 (paper). 


Reviewed by Avice Н. Eacty 


The first editor of the first book, Carl 
W. Backman, is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada’s Sociology Depart- 
ment and is Program Director for So- 
ciology and Social Psychology, National 
Science Foundation. His editorial col- 
laborator, Paul F. Secord, is Professor 
of Psychology and Chairman of the De- 
partment, University of Nevada. Ed- 
ward E. Sampson, editor of the second 
book, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of California, Berke- 
ley. Ivan D. Steiner, first editor of the 
next book, is Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois, Martin Fishbein, 
Steiner’s collaborator, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Research As- 
sistant Professor, Institute of Com- 
munication Research, University of Il- 
linois. Bartlett H. Stoodley, editor of the 
fourth book, is Professor of Sociology, 
Wellesley College. The reviewer, Alice 
Н. Eagly, is Assistant Professor of Psy- 


chology, Michigan State University. She 
received her PhD. in 1965 from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under Herbert Kel- 
man, Her chief interests are in social 
influence and attitude change. 


І 


ig Сер growing popularity of social psy- 
chology in the undergraduate cur- _ 
riculum has greatly expanded the au- " 
dience for the important articles in the 
field. Steps have been taken to meet 
this demand through the publication of 

a large number of recent articles in 
books of readings. Among the collections 
currently available are the four listed 
above . 

The Steiner and Fishbein book is a 
companion volume to Proshansky and 
Seidenberg's Basic Studies im Social 
Psychology (CP, July 1966, 11, 349). 
The publication of the two volumes is 
sponsored by the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues. The 
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earlier books of readings sponsored by 
SSI, all titled Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (Newcomb & Hartley, 1947; 
wanson, Newcomb, & Hartley, 1952; 
accoby, Newcomb, & Hartley, 1958) 
"have been widely used. Because of the 
-growth of the field and the desirability 
_of presenting both the classical studies 
and a representative sampling of current 
esearch, a set of two companion vol- 
umes has replaced the earlier one-volume 
dition. Most of the articles in the 1958 
Readings reappear in Basic Studies. The 
formal dividing line between what is 
sic and what is current is the year 
58, though the temporal division is 
not strictly maintained. With only a 
few exceptions, Current Studies repre- 
sents articles not previously published in 
the editions of the Readings. 

. Steiner and Fishbein’s selection of 
articles is heavily weighted toward lab- 
oratory experimental studies. As the 
itors point out, “We have deliberately 
emphasized. controlled studies dealing 
ith basic theoretical problems and 
we regretfully slighted large-scale field 
s and investigations of applied 
ocial psychology." Of the 52 selections, 
appeared originally in the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. No 
mene journal is represented by more 
M. than 4 articles. Within this domain of 
experimental social psychology, the un- 
d presentation of cognitive dissonance 
xperiments is striking. This omission is 
"rising when we consider the great 
lume of dissonance studies that ap- 
eared in the post-1958 period and the 
eat interest that these studies have 
roused among social psychologists. The 
‘editors solicited five original papers 


itudes and beliéfs: Jackson on norms) 
and summarize results of research 
Programs (Rosenberg on inconsistency 
arousal and attitude change; Triandis 
nd ‘Triandis on social distance; and 
erard on confirmity and deviation). 
ese chapters, which are of especially 
igh quality, deserve the attention of 
"professional audience. 
‘This first pair of editors, by not pro- 
viding introductions to articles or to 


der conventional topics such 


clarify concepts (Fishbein on at- ` 


articles stand alone. Studies are 
ed 


suasion, and interpersonal influence. The 
excellent introduction to the book written 
by Steiner and Fishbein presents a short 
history of trends in research interest in 
social psychology and a diagnosis of the 
current state of the field. 


Boss AND SECORD, recent authors 
of a textbook in social psychology (Se- 
cord & Backman, 1964; CP, December 
1965, 10, 569), now provide us with a 
book of readings that represents the 
same breadth of interest and eclecticism 
of theoretical orientation that charac- 
‘terizes their text. Cognitive approaches 
and role theory are especially well repre- 
sented in the collection. Though the 
laboratory experiment is more common 
in the book than is any other type of 
study, both theoretical papers and field 
studies occur with greater frequency than 
in the Steiner and Fishbein collection. 
In addition, a selection of five papers 
on methodology is included. The range 
of journals represented is broader than 
that in Steiner and Fishbein's collection. 
Sociometry and the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social: Psychology, each with 8 ar- 
ticles, are the most heavily represented 
among the 55 selections in the volume. 
The papers selected by Backman and 
Secord overlap very little with the se- 
lections contained in the SPSSI-spon- 
sored volumes. Though the papers are 
generally of very high quality, the col- 
lection as a whole suggests a menu of 
left-overs remaining from the SPSSI 
banquet. The, editors offer extensive 
comments on their selections so that 
the volume could possibly take the 
place of a textbook. Introductions are 
provided to each section of the book 
and each study is introduced by a brief 
essay. In addition, articles are occa- 
sionally followed by a “postscript” state- 
ment summarizing related literature or 
clarifying points made in the articles. 
The organization of the volume follows 
that of the Secord and Backman text. 


S but Approaches, Contexts, and 
Problems of Social Psychology is un- 
usual because of its emphasis on theo- 
retical rather than empirical papers. Ar- 
ticles written in the style of a short 
research report are excluded in favor of 


series. 


EDEN, or 


well-known theoretical statements 
White, 1959, on competence; G 
1960, on the norm of reciprocity 
nick, 1948, on organization theory) 
sequently, many of Sampson" 
are already widely available i: 
such as paperback books and : 


Topics favored by social psycho'ogists 
trained in sociology depart uts are 
given more space in the San 
lection than in either the Si: 
Fishbein or Backman and Secnrd 
lections: large-scale organizatio 
munity, culture and society, and 
problems are each the subject 
articles. A wide range of jı 
represented among the 44 ch 
American Sociological Revi with 9 
selections, is the most popu! 

The organization of the 
three sections, the first emph 
chological processes and con 
second emphasizing social con 
behavior, and the third empha 
issues and problems, is effe 
editor's introductory essay, discusses th 
anchoring of social psychology in bot 
psychological and sociolggical knowlede: 
Introductions to the various sections of 
the book are also included, 


^on col- 
nd 


ner 


col- 


Shae Society and Self, wh 
recently become available in pape: 
is clearly a sociologist’s selection 
articles. Emphasis is on symbolic inter- 
action and on the interdependence o! the , 
individual and the social structure. Sur- 
yey research and the analysis of popula- 
tion and other social data are the meth- 
odologies most commonly employed in 
the studies. In contrast to the tightly. 
written experimental studies of the 
Steiner and Fishbein book and to the 
abstract theoretical selections of the 
Sampson volume, the studies included by 
Stoodley are often descriptive and some- 
times rather loosely written. Sociological 
journals account for a very large propor- 
tion of the collection: among the 50 
chapters, 24 appeared in the American 
Sociological Review, and 11 appeared in 
the American Journal of Sociology. 

The Stoodley book is organized around 
the concepts of social structure and self 
structure and their interrelationships 
The editor’s essays preceding each sec 


tion of the book unfortunately detract 
from rather than contribute to the unity 
of the volume. They are neither well- 
written nor conceptually clear. 

The diversity of the papers found in 
the four books of readings suggests that 


“© social psychology is a very broad field 
` not yet integrated, even in the most 


tentative way, by a single theoretical 
point of view or even by a set of related 
theories. Cognitive approaches, of course, 
remain important, especially among so- 
cial psychologists who find their homes 
in psychology departments, but other 
orientations are popular too. The com- 
plexity of many of the studies, espe- 
cially of those written in the 1960’s, is 


. also noteworthy. Most recent studies 


employ multivariate designs. Indeed, the 
articles contained in the four collections 
suggest that social psychologists typi- 
cally view human behavior as deter- 
mined by a great number of psycho- 
logical and social variables that act 
simultaneously on the individual. 


With 
Interdisciplinary 
Spice 


Ansley J. Coale, Lloyd A. Fallers, 
Marion J. Levy, Jr., David M. 
Schneider and Silvan S. Tom- 
kins 


Aspects of the Analysis of Family 
Structure. Princeton: - Princeton 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xiii + 

- 248. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH DOUVAN 


The contributors to this volume are 
Ansley J. Coale and Marion J. Levy, 
sociologists, Lloyd Fallers and David 
Schneider, anthropologists and Silvan 
Tomkins, psychologist. The reviewer, 
Elizabeth Douvan, received her PhD 
from the University of Michigan and 
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for ten years has conducted large sam- 
ple studies at the Institute for Social 
Research there. She is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, is currently teach- 
ing personality and social psychology. 
With Joseph Adelson she has just pub- 
lished a book, The Adolescent Experi- 
ence, $ 


HE SYMPOSIUM is an arrangement 

that can generate a high level of 
intellectual originality and excitement. 
The excitement, however, is all too 
often lost in the process of translating 
to print, because either the papers are 
not published together or are edited in 
such a way that the original crisp ex- 
change is bartered for respectability and 
blandness. Not so here. 

The virtue of this book, which follows 
the symposium format, lies precisely in 
the freshness of its exchange. Marion 
Levy, the author of the key paper, 
offered his piece to three snappy critics, 
and they went to work on it with energy 
and verve. Levy made the decision to 
let his paper stand rather than to rebake 
it with ingredients borrowed from his 
critics’ offerings, contenting himself with 
a few decorous rejoinders in footnotes 
and the introductory statement. The 
decision required wisdom, objectivity, 
and a measure of courage. For the spice 
of argument enlivens the critics’ re- 
marks, and Levy’s original presentation 
pales a bit in contrast. 

The central paper focuses on the 
empirical universality of family struc- 
ture, the theoretical necessity of family 
structure for a viable society, and the 
theoretically required characteristics of 
family structure in any and all societies, 
Levy’s most original and interesting as- 
sertions fall under the last point: for 
example, societies that hold an ideal of 
large proliferated family units rarely 
approach the ideal in fact, and mod- 
ernization is always accompanied by a 
reduction in the ideal family unit as 
well, in part because of tensions created 
when medical technology allows ap- 
proximation to the large ideal in more 
than rare, exceptional cases. 

The two anthropologist-critics, 
Schneider and Fallers, set their critical 
sights on Levy’s assumption of biologi- 
cal and demographic causality and on 
what they interpret to be the narrow 


and culture-bound conclusions to which 
reductionism has Jed him. 

Tomkins also objects to Levy's bio- 
logical assumptions, on grounds tha 
they are not all that biological, and be- 
sides, they are substantively weak. 
“Levy’s sandwich is . . . one part am- 
biguity surrounded by two slices of bio- 
logical bread.” For Tomkins “both bread ' 
and filling are composed of biopsycho- 
social components.” And “Levy’s use of — 
the word ‘biological’ is entirely too re- 3 
Stricted to the hormonal, drive sources 
of motivation." 

With that introduction, Tomkins pro 
ceeds with à remarkable review of sys- 
tematic knowledge about motivation. 
and human development and his theo- : 
retical integration of this knowledge. 
Along the way he summarizes with ex- 
ceptional command and excitement de- | 
velopments in brain stimulation, ethol- 
ogy, social organization in the primates, _ 
and other fields, and presents his own ~ 
theories (including the’ idea of the face. 
as the locus of the emotions and his 
extraordinary concept of interocular in- 
timacy). The essay presents in capsule: 
a great deal of Tomkins’ Affects, Imag- 
ery, and Consciousness. To manage all 
this in a four-volume work is a major 
accomplishment; to summarize it and/ 
more and bring the whole to bear di- _ 
rectly on Levy's propositions in 150 | 
pages is a performance of surpassing — 
virtuosity. Levy focuses on a narrow 
theoretical area, and he labors, Tom- 
kins’s view is vast yet marvelously in- - 
tegrated, and his presentation—like the __ 
performance of a great dancer—creates б 
the illusion of effortlessness. ^ 

Levy's paper is a solid accomplish- 
ment, a new and interesting point of de- 
parture. And he has selected a vehicle 
for presenting it that is an exciting in- 
novation and a tribute to his personal ' 
objectivity and scholarship. The book 
can be offered to graduate students as a. 
substantive contribution, a model of in- 
tellectual exchange, and, by the way, à 
fascinating study in contrasting styles 
of intellectual activity. 


n 
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Nene with: supporting ma- 
terials makes it possible 
for the instructor to con- 
centrate on his function as 
a lecturer and discussion 
leader — rather than a 
. gatherer and . organizer of 
` source material. 
This text and supporting ma- 
terials represents a revolt 
К against the hapless piling of 
fact upon fact and. research 
study. on research study, 
. characteristic of general psy- 
` chology books today. Its pri- 
mary aim is to develop the 
Students interest in an un- 
derstanding of the phenom- 
г ena of human behavior and 
experience. 


vbi 


D Addison Wesley 
З PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
d : tec dg Massachusetts 01867 . 


A broad coverage allows the 
student to gain, in his first 
course in psychology, a true 
impression of the  field's 
Scope. Vocabulary is consist- 
ent throughout, clarifying sin- 
gle concepts which often 
have had different labels . . . 
bringing to the beginning stu- 
dent integrative theoretical 
thinking in psychology. 


The book itself is not abstract 
or esoteric — rather, through 


careful selection of concepts. 


it achieves a simplicity de- 
rived on one hand from the 
experience of the student, 
and leading him on the other 
hand to the best theoretical 


TEACHING AND LEARNING PACKAGE 
FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY | 


thinking of contemporary ps» 
$ chology. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 703 pp. 4! 
illus. $8.95 By W. J. Mc 
KEACHIE, University of Mich 
igan and C. L. DOYLE, Sarah 
Lawrence College 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 79 


pp. By W. J. McKEACHIE, 
L. A. ‘SIEBERT, and J.S. 
CALDWELL 


STUDENT WORKBOOK 118 
pp. $2.50 By CAROL W. 
SLATER 


EVALUATION BOOKLET 154 
pp. $200 By NEIL A. 
CARRIER 


Write for approval copies 


THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


By Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, 
C.W. Post College of Long Island University 


The basic elements of descriptive and inferential statistics comprise 


the material in this sophomore-junior text. Specifically intended for 
a first course in statistics for students in the behavioral sciences, the 
book has been so organized that the first fifteen chapters constitute 
a thorough introduction to the fundamentals of descriptive and in- 
ferential statistics. The balance of the book offers chapters on anal- 
ysis of variance, the power and power efficiency of a statistical test, 
and several of the more widely employed non-parametric tests of 
significance. 


The authors' purpose is to impart to students an appreciation of the 
usefulness of the statistical method, to instruct in the assumptions 
and logic underlying the application of the statistical tools; and to 
enable the student to select the appropriate technique, perform the 
necessary computations, and interpret the results of his efforts. The 
presentation and organization of statistical tables is given unusually 
thorough attention. Basic statistical arguments are presented in a 
stylistically interesting fashion and end-of-chapter exercises, designed 
as an integral part of the test, are intended to require the student 
to make some important generalizations. 

IN PRESS 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL THEORY 
FOR BEHAVIOR SCIENTISTS 


By JOHN W. COTTON, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This brief book, designed as a supplement to the introductory psy- 
chological, educational, or sociological statistics course, is intended 
for the statistically motivated undergraduate not yet exposed to the 
calculus. The book balances the strong computational orientation 
of most psychological statistics texts by its emphasis on statistical 
theory and presents material hitherto unavailable to the beginning 
student. 


In addition to topics standard at this level, introductory material is 
also presented on: (a) Bayesian theory, (b) minimum variance un- 
biased estimators and minimum squared error estimators of param- 
eters, and (c) special problems of hypothesis testing and interval 
estimation, such as maximizing power, randomization versus random 
sampling, robustness, likelihood ratio tests, and credible intervals. 
Exercises are provided as a means of elucidating or expanding fore- 
going sections, rather than for training in computational procedures. 


IN PRESS 


ASSESSING BEHAVIOR: PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


By JOHN T. FLYNN and HERBERT GARBER, 
University of Connecticut 


Specifically designed for senior, graduate, and advanced graduate 
courses in tests and measurement, this book includes both a psycho- 
metric and a clinical approach, giving equal emphasis to clinical and 
experimental positions regarding behavior assessment. The material 
is composed of a collection of articles on history of measurement, 
essentials of psychological tests, mental measurement, personality 
measurement, achievement tests, classroom evaluation, and measure- 
ment in research. 

IN PRESS 


TEST THEORY 


- By DAVID MAGNUSSON, University of Stockholm 


The primary purpose of this text is to give a theoretically and statis- 
tically coherent presentation of the test theory needed for the inter- 
pretation and use of data concerning individual differences in diag- 
nosis, counseling, selection, classification, and test construction situ- 
ations. The book includes the basic elementary statistics necessary 
to understand the theory. Material has been class tested and suc- 
cessively improved as a result of teaching students with limited mathe- 
matical backgrounds. 


COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By JOSEPH F. PEREZ, The State College, Westfield, 
Mass. 


This book is designed primarily for use as a basic text for graduate 
courses in counseling, guidance, and psychotherapy. Its author, a 
trained clinical psychologist, has endeayiored to provide students with 
a definition of counseling, an appreciation of its scope, and an 
understanding in depth of counseling as a function. The book 
contains a large number of cases and long extracts of actual dialog 
related to the principles covered, making it useful to prospective and 
in-service therapists. 


186 pp. Hardbound $6.50—Softbound $2.95 


STREET GANG WORK: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By IRVING SPERGEL, University of Chicago 


To teachers, social workers, administrators, youth workers, and 
clergy, this text offers sound coverage where no previous effort of 
this magnitude exists. The book aims at an understanding of the 
social, organizational, individual, and group characteristics of street 
gangs in large, lower class urban areas, and develops principles and 
techniques for working effectively with such groups. The book ex- 
amines what the street worker or gang worker does, and what he 
should do, in his practice with the dilinquent and potential dilinquent. 


IN PRESS 249 pp $6.95 
Write for approval copies 
Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. Poe tes 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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Calculo ergo 
Cogito ergo Sum 


Walter -R. Reitman 


Cognition and Thought: An Information-Processing Approach. New 


York, Wiley, 1965. Pp. xiii + 312. $7.95. 


Reviewed by EDWARD C. CARTERETTE 


The author, Walter R. Reitman, re- 
ceived a 1957 PhD from the University 
of Michigan and went to the Carnegie 
stitute of Technology. In 1965 he re- 
turned to the University of Michigan 
| Where he presently is serving as Pro- 
- fessor of Psychology and as Research 
cientist at the Mental Health Research 
Institute. The reviewer, Edward C. 
Ug now Associate - Professor at 


and a slow BA from Harvard University 
1 1952, then a 1957 PhD from Indiana 
University where he worked in psycho- 
acoustics under J. Р. Egan. He is now 
Associate Professor at UCLA. In 1960— 
61 he was an NSF Postdoctoral Fellow 
in Physics at the Royal Institute of 
Technology, Stockholm, and at Cam- 
bridge University, England. In 1965 he 
was NSF Senior Fellow at the Institute 
or Mathematical Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Stanford, and this past spring 
was Visiting Associate Professor at the 
“University of California, Berkeley. His 
current work and interests are in psy- 
chophysics, especially psychoacoustics, 
mathematical models of perception, lan- 
guage and communication. He reports 
hat he greatly admires the intelligence 
оу omputers but’ watches closely for 


AUGUSTA, Countess of Lovelace 
52), the only child of Lord 

ady Byron, was the first computer 
mer, In her notes on Charles 

"s Work She described several 


programs for advanced mathematical 
calculations. She said, *The Analytical 
Engine has no pretensions to originate 
anything. It can do whatever we know 
how to order it to perform” (her 
italics). The English mathematician Tur- 
ing called this Lady Lovelace’s Objec- 
tion. It rests on the fallacious "assump- 
tion that as soon as a fact is presented 
to the mind all consequences of that fact 
spring into the mind simultaneously with 
it.” But we are often surprised by out- 
puts from computers or predictions from 
theories. The recent work in artificial 
intelligence and the simulation of cogni- 
tive processes has emphasized the fal- 
lacy of Lady Lovelace’s Objection and 
its variants. This fallacy is exploited 
by Reitman as one of the most com- 
pelling arguments for the use of the 
computer in theories of cognition and 
thought. 

Reitman’s main intent is to take up 
selected topics in cognition and thought 
"making use of the very powerful infor- 
mation-processing concepts and methods 
developed over the last decade." He sets 
out to deal with theories, models, and 
concepts that are part of the class of 
theories defined by Hebb (1949) as 
those "that try to analyze the complexity 
of the central process of Hilgard and 
Marquis." Such concepts and informa- 
tion-processing theories "examine the 
representation and processes involved in 
cognitive activity. They emphasize the 
functional properties of thought and the 
things it achieves." Reitman’s leitmotif 
is that research methods developed in 


concert with these theories enable o 
to state one's ideas of thinking and ce 
nition with arbitrary precision, Info; 
tion-processing model implies comput 
program: “A program is simultaneous) 
a statement of a system, a sequence о! 
computer instructions, and finally, an 
operator for achieving certain ends.” 1 


RI us achieves his goal, to. 
scribe the information-processing ap: 
proach and show how it works. Using 
list-processing language IPL-V, he de 
velops a- general framework for the 
analysis of cognitive structure to treat 
thought in a systematic way. This nota- 
tion is applied at length to a conce| 
formation study but programming d 
tails are wisely put in the Appendix. | 
Reitman stresses the new power and _ 
new possibilities which ; 
processing theories сап с 4 
ps¥¢hology. He discusses the basic cons 
struts. for a theory of cognition and _ 
thought, and he gives over a considerable 
part of ‘the book to developi 
paring computer mode!«s. e.g., a program 
to compose Bach chorals based on the = 
protocols of a composer composing, and; 
Reitman's own ambitious and potential 
important model for thought, Argus, 
Elementary concepts from the math 
matical theory of sets are used infor- 
mally in defining a generalized scheme 
free of programming details. 


Nonetheless the models discussed i 
stated ultimately in IPL-V, whence it ap- 
pears to me that the power of the fori 
ism is lost. Reitman doubts that the st 
theory notation of Hunt (1962) and f 
Hunt, Marin and Stone (1966) can handle 
certain relations because their matrix al 
determinant system is less general than 
It seems unlikely that he is right since one 
would conjecture that either system c 3 
be put into one-one correspondence Wi 
a mathematical graph and its associati 
matrix, hence with each other. The poini 4 
I take it, is that list structures show th 
relationships directly to the eye. But 
glance at a few lists in Cognition dı 
Thought will dispel this belief. If thi 
point is that list structures are logi 
analogs of actual cognitive structures, thi 
one needs to know: how many memori 
are there? What are their capacities am 
connections? In what form are images 
stored and how do they decay and in 
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act? Such demands on the theorist imply 
more precise and delicate experiments to 
reveal the fine temporal and spatial struc- 
ture of perception and memory. It is to 
Reitman’s credit that he has given these 
matters much cognizance and thought. My 
own suspicion is that the use of descriptor 
lists will turn out in the end to be a tacti- 
cal if not a strategic error. To the extent 
that the theorist is delayed from giving his 
theory a clear mathematical statement will 
he be delayed in attaining a systematic 
_ theory. It matters little whether the con- 

cepts are “behavioral” or “cognitive.” 


É E s in the book is a review of the 
major attempts to use cognitive lan- 
_ guage aided by the computer in the 
search for abstractions of perception, 
—— learning and thought. Argus (Chs, 8 and 
© 9) is a model of cognitive structure 
whose "active cognitive elements" are 
functionally similar to Hebb's cell as- 
semblies, Now I consider this program 
by Reitman and his collaborators an in- 
teresting, ambitious and potentially im- 
portant attempt, but Argus is still only 
à program although there are a few 
| references to adjustments made on the 
|. basis of human performance. It reminds 
- one to ask what it is that information- 
» processing models have not done. Have 
I. they progressed very far beyond the 
state in which Newell, Shaw and Simon 
left them after their brilliant explora- 
. tions of a decade ago? Have they been 
pressed to a systematic assault on a 
tractable problem beyond the few ex- 
ceptions such as in Concept Learning 
_ (Hunt, 1962), Experiments in Induction 
` (Hunt, Stone and Marin, 1966) and L. 
Uhr and C. Vossler's work on pattern 
recognition? 
. "The paradox of immense power hav- 
TS ing yielded puny or stillborn models of 
1 psychological processes perhaps may be 
solved as follows. Many workers rec- 
ognize, as does Reitman, that the com- 
puter is capable of exploring any model 
or theory if only it has been stated ade- 
quately. In spite of this freedom, pro- 
grams are too often conceived as analo- 
_ gies with the computing machine, or are 
descriptions frequently based on a quick- 
sand of verbal protocol. It may be true 
as Reitman says that a program success- 
fully embodies its axioms, theorems and 
‘proofs, as well as testing itself. (The 
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statement cannot be strictly true by 
virtue of Gódel's two theorems on for- 
mally undecidable systems). But, the 
canons for the construction of theories 
and their empirical verification are not 
thereby changed, even if one accepts 
Reitman’s lengthy argument that the 
usual methods for evaluating theories 
are generally inapplicable to simulation 
programs, 

A sober look at computer simulation 
models suggests that Reitman’s claim, 
that “impressive and detailed correspon- 
dences between real and simulated be- 
havior . . . have been adduced” is exag- 
gerated. 

In the original Greek sense Cognition 
and Thought is an apologia. As such it 
is appropriate and timely, for many have 
become uneasy that computer simula- 
tion, like information theory, has prom- 
ised much but produced little. 

Everyone should read Reitman's book, 
for he makes a strong, often eloquent 
and cogent case for using information- 
processing models. I believe we cannot 
avoid using them. But Reitman's par- 
tisan plea should be taken with a grain 
of salt. The grain of salt comes in the 
form of the two books Concept Learn- 
ing and Experiments in Induction which 
together contain a clear and detailed ac- 
count of the enormous difficulties met in 
modeling just one of the facets of 
Argus's eyes. 


A. Measure of Justice 


Glendon Schubert 


The Judicial Mind. Evanston, Ill.: 
Northwestern University Press, 
1965. Pp. xii + 295. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Jay ZISKIN 


The author, Glendon Schubert, is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Michigan 
State University. He began work on the 
present volume while at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences and was further aided by a 
grant from the Social Science Research 


Council. Included among his earlier 


books are Judicial Policy Making, Judi- _ 


cial Behavior and Judicial Decision 
Making. The reviewer, Jay Ziskin, is As- 
sociate Professor of Counseling and For- 


eign Student Advisor, California State | 


College, Los Angeles. He received a law 
degree from the University of Southern 
California in 1946 and is currently a 
member .of the California State Bar. He 


received a PhD in clinical psychology at ` 


USC in 1962 and has taught there as 
well as at California State College. He 
is a member of the APA Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Psychology and the Law. 


ques BOOK presents a theoretical 
model and a methodology for sys- 


tematic analysis of some of the variables | 


involved in Supreme Court decision 
making. Employing factor analysis and 
cumulative linear scaling on all of the 


individual decisions of the justices in . 


all cases where at least one justice dis- 
sented, the data analyzed covers а pe- 
riod of 17 court terms between 1946. 
and 1963, this including different com- 
positions of the court as various justices 
have been replaced. 


"The book is not so much a description | Ч x 


of the processes of judicial thinking, as 
some might infer from the title, as it is 
a presentation of a conceptual-methodo- 
logical approach to fundamental atti- | 
tudinal dimensions underlying the ju- 
dicial decision making process. In this 
regard, the book should be of most in- 
terest and most value to researchers in 
the area of the relationship of attitudes 
to decision making. The rather unique 
character of the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, may limit generalization to other 
judicial bodies. 

The reader who does not possess con- 
siderable sophistication in psychometrics 
will find the book very rough going. The 
author's thoroughness in describing his 
methods and his rationale for choosing 
them over other methods can only be 
considered, from a standpoint of science, 
as a virtue rather than a fault. Never- 


theless, as the author states, (p. 11) “a | 


certain amount of what some readers 


will feel is gobbledegook is inescapable; - 


.. 2’ One might say its virtuosity is its 
vice, for as Harold Lasswell points out 
in the foreword, it is through the use 
of advanced technical approaches that 
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" Supreme Court can be effected, 


Da the foregoing, even the tech- 
-nically naive reader, can digest the pri- 
ds mary substantive points of the book. 
id Foremost among these is the finding 

that a simple “liberal-conservative” di- 

mension is not sufficiently discriminative 
М to describe the functional attitudes of 
the justices. The book provides evidence 
to support a breakdown into categories 
¿of political liberalism/conservatism hav- 
ing to do with personal rights and eco- 
nomic liberalism/conservatism having to 
.. do with economic issues, thus resolving 
` what otherwise appears to be incon- 
"sistency on the part of justices who may 
be liberal on one but conservative on 


} 
7 the other. The author makes a further 
_ important point: it may be fruitful, he 
з Suggests, to give up reliance upon legal 
“concepts as a basis for classifying the 
` data of judicial decisions. 
| In form, the book follows an orderly 
sequence of development and contains 
many tables, figures, and graphs il- 
b lustrating both data and concepts. Abun- 
dant references are cited, and valuable 
comparisons of the author's methods or 
concepts with those of others are pro- 
vided. . 
Aside from any other considerations, 
_ the book has intrinsic merit as another 
effort in the process of relating the 
techniques and conceptualizations of be- 
havioral Science to the law. 


MET 


SUN 


Sidney L. Werkman, MD. Fore- 
word by Theodore Lidz, MD 


3 The Role of Psychiatry in Medical 
_ Education: An Appraisal and a 
Forecast. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966. Pp. 
xvi + 187. $4.75. 


_ Reviewed by James INGLIS 


uthor, Sidney Lee Werkman, is As- 
€ Clinical Professor. 0f Psychiatry, 
$ А 


the “method gap” in analysis of the 


George Washington University School of 
Medicine and Director, Division of Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry, Children’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. The reviewer, James 
Inglis, is Professor of Psychology, De- 
partment of Behavioral Science, Temple 
University Medical School. He com- 
pleted his MA in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and went to the 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of 
London and received his diploma in 
abnormal psychology im 1953 and his 
PhD in 1958. From 1959 until 1965 
he taught at Queem's University, On- 
tario, before coming to Temple. He 
is recent author of The Scientific Study 
of Abnormal Behavior» 


FOUND this book informative, in- 
teresting and irritating. 

The author has lucidly presented, in 
small compass, a great deal of informa- 
tion about the current state of psychi- 
atric teaching, gleaned in part from the 
visits he made to a number of medical 
schools as a Career Teaching Fellow of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
He quickly captures and closely sustains 
the reader's interest by his graphic de- 
scription of à range of programs, whose 
strength and weakness he further il- 
luminates by sparks of comment from 
both students and teachers. His own 
main implement in these explorations, 
he maintains, was a flashlight and not a 
hatchet. This avowed choice of tool 
perhaps explains my remaining dissatis- 
faction with some of his proposals about 
the content of new and optimum pro- 
grams, because these still seem to con- 
tain some notions that might usefully 
have been whittled away, if not quite 
put to the axe. ` 

Werkman finds that in the past fifty 
years the time accorded to psychiatric 
teaching in the entire medical school 
has advanced from an average of about 
30 to some 300 hours over all. In the 
United States, at least, psychiatry is 
no longer a specialty whose instruction 
tends to be encompassed by а half- 
dozen. lectures—often sandwiched be- 
tween the consideration of venereal 
disease and sewage disposal. This de- 
sirable increase has not, however, al- 
ways been used to the best adyantage. 
The author, in his travels, has found 
examples of all the faults common to the 
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teaching of topics in which opini 
too often pass for observation, 
which speculation may too 
the place held in other disc: 
tested, and testable, hypothe: 
pily, he is also able to cite in 
effective teaching; to give but о: 
lustration, small groups of students ob- 
serve, not only the face-to-face interac: 
tion of psychiatrist and patient, bui 
the recording of concomitant i 
tion obtained from a range oí 
physiological measures, In this 
students can be given tangible e 
of relations between past histor 
ent social interaction and emotic 
arousal. 


I, spite of this kind of illu ny 
however, Werkman would а! г 
future place to the teaching о} 
Science in psychiatry. Unde: 
label in his ideal curriculum ^ vila 
give 80 hours in the studenis' first у 
to a “Thinking and Behavioral Le! 
tory” and provide a fourth year cow 
in which the main empha-- уо 
upon epidemiology, societa! ct 
illness, structure of medical p Gay 
and the like. Much more impor oce 
would, on the other hand, be given to 
the usual and orthodox themes oí psy- 
chopathology (including diagnosis) 
chotherapy and interviewing. 
Implicit in this relegation of be- 
havioral science to a minor role in psy- 
chiatric teaching is an acceptance of its 
narrower definition, comprising mainly 
social studies; It is, however, surely 
still possible to hold the more compre- 
hensive view that behavioral science in- 
volves a wider spectrum of biological, Я 
psychological and sociological inquiry. 
In terms of this view there is already 
evidence that the behavioral scientist 
can be of use over the whole range of 
psychiatric problems. His essential con- 
tribution to this field may well be, as 
others haye remarked, to supplement, if 
not replace, intuitive clinical judgment 
with objective criteria relating to the 
measurement and manipulation of be- 
havior; or, as Skinner has put it, to 
make private events public. It seems ke 
probable that it has largely been the - 
past failure of psychiatrists to achieve, _ 
or even in some cases to attempt this E 


Sim 


specialized in subject- 


significant in scope 


THE HYPNOTIC INVESTIGATION OF DREAMS 
By C. Scorr Moss, Mental Health Consultant, National Institute of Mental Health 


The only one of its kind, this new book provides a comprehensive, critical review 
of thé literature advanced in the area of the hypnotic investigation of dreams. 
An effort has been made to include reference to every recognized study in the 
field and to pursue many studies in related areas. The result of this effort is the 
intense exploration of a very specific subject. Comparing and contrasting the 
characteristics of hypnotically induced and spontaneous night dreams, the book 
advances some speculation as to the hallucinatory mechanism involved. While 
attempting to strike a careful balance between the clinician’s enthusiasm and 
the experimentalist’s cautious, critical skepticism regarding the use of hypnosis in 
the exploration of dreams, the author does not hesitate to suggest possibilities for 
future research, especially in combination with newer electrophysiological 
studies. The book includes reprints of twelve outstanding clinical and experi- 
mental studies. 1967. Approx. 312 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 
AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


THEORIES AND APPLICATIONS 


By $тпкАвт HENDERSON Bnrrr, Ph.D. in Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University; and Editor, Jour- 
nal of Marketing 


This is a special volume designed to integrate the 
best thinking of psychologists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists with respect to consumer be- 
havior—plus significant ideas from marketing 
experts. 1966. 592 pages. $11.50. 


MOTIVATION 
THEORY AND RESEARCH 


By Снангеѕ N. Corer, The Pennsylvania State 
University; and MORTIMER Н. APPLEY, York Uni- 
versity, Canada. 


"The systematic treatment, extensive bibliog- 
raphy and integrative developments by Cofer 
and Appley are most impressive."— 

Psychology in the Schools 


* ,.this work by Cofer and Appley will be a 
major contribution to the further development of 


the science of motivation."— 
The Psychological Record 1964. 958 pages. $12.50. 


PATTERN RECOGNITION 


THEORY, EXPERIMENT, COMPUTER SIMULATIONS, 
AND Dynamic Mopets or Form 
PERCEPTION AND DISCOVERY 


Edited by LEONARD Urm, University of 
Wisconsin 

In an effort to cut across various disciplines that 
are interested in pattern perception, Uhr has 
brought together in this unique book pertinent 
theoretical, experimental, and review papers 
written by philosophers, psychologists, neuro- 
physiologists and dynamic modelers, 1966, 393. _ 
pages. Cloth: $8.95. Paper: $5.95. E 


INTRODUCTION TO 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS AND INFERENCE 


Fon PsvcHoLocY AND EDUCATION 


By SIDNEY J. AnMong, The George Washington 
University 


Designed to accommodate the student with little 
mathematical background, this introduction to 
statistics places emphasis on the treatment of 
habitual trouble spots in statistics books. The . 
text, which is oriented toward psychology and - 
education, provides a secure foundation in both 
descriptive statistics and statistical inference. 
1966. 546 pages. $8.95. 


Order from your bookseller, or 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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end, that has made it difficult for many 
students, and even for some colleagues 
to grant psychiatry parity. of esteem 
with other disciplines in medicine. 
| Despite these reservations, I would 
_ зау that this is a book that certainly 
must be read by all of us who teach 
medical students, whether we are psy- 
- chiatrists or, in the wider sense, be- 
havioral scientists. We should all learn 
a great deal from it. 


"orge H. Grosser, Henry Wechs- 
ler, and Milton Greenblatt (Eds.) 


The Threat of Impending Dis- 
aster: Contribations to the Psy- 
chology of Stress. Cambridge, 
-Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1965. Pp. xi 
+ 335. $8.75. 


ere by JEROME E. SINGER 


he first pullo); George Н. Grosser, is 
esearch Associate, Massachusetts Men- 
Health: Center and Harvard. Medical 


ersity, Н. enry Wechsler is also Research 
" Associate at the same pair of institu- 
; his PhD is from Harvard. The 
© author, Milton Greenblatt, re- 
his MD from Tufts Medical 
hool and teaches there. The reviewer, 

E ne E. Singer, received a 1961 doc- 
- torate from the University of Minnesota 
is Associate Professor of Psychology 
he State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. He has taught at Penn- 
syluania State University and Spent a 
р 80и year at the University of 


he was Visiting Scholar at the Educa- 
ional Testing Service Center for Psy- 
ological Services. 


\ 


HE Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
Was the impetus for a symposium 
msored by the American Psychiatric 
tion’s Committee on Research 
id at the 1962 meetings of the 
pane present volume, emerging 


'innesota Medical School; in 1965-66 . 


from that session, is more appropriately 
described by its subtitle as most of the 
papers deal with stress in one form or 
another, although some are concerned 
with the outcomes and aftermaths of 
disaster. The amorphous term, stress, is 
the unifying theme, yet the contributors 
do not agree on a meaning for the term. 
In the opening section of the volume— 
theoretical perspectives—]. G. Miller 
defines stress as those forces which dis- 
turb a system, while R. S. Lazarus re- 
gards stress as an organism's reactions to 
a threat. It is just as well that no con- 
certed attempt was made to unify the 
various papers, as none of the theories 
outlined was complete enough to handle 
the empirical material presented nor 
were any of the studies rigorous enough 
to redirect theoretical efforts. 

The range of materials covered varies 
from the very abstract—a discussion of 
general systems theory—to the very con- 
crete—the letters of a Danish war pri- 
soner in a World War II German prison. 
There are some laboratory studies re- 
ported, but most of the articles deal 
with field studies or actual events: fall- 
out shelters, terminal cancer patients 
facing death, and the recollections of 
Hiroshima survivors are some of the 
topics under scrutiny. These are topics 
which can be of compelling dramatic 
interest as well as of scientific value. 
Some of the authors make the most of 
their material. Lifton, for example, uses 
his Hiroshima interviews to punctuate 
provocative and often moving comments 
about death or disaster. Although the 
interviews were obtained as part of a 
larger study (control group interviews, 
though mentioned as part of the re- 
search design, are not cited), there is 
no feeling of incompleteness about this 
partial report. It is the most engaging 
paper in the volume. $ 

Other authors do not do as well with 
their material. R. W. Menninger deals 
with the reactions of hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis. He contrasts the 
responses of an “Infantile-Personality 
Group” with those of a “Schizoid-Para- 
noid Personality Group.” His general 
hypothesis that the nature of the per- 
sonality disorder influences the form of 
reaction to threat is reasonable, but 
the use of his questionnaire and inter- 
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view materials is unconvincing and his 
conclusions do not seem warranted by 
his evidence. Similarly, the parametric 
studies of the reactions of the Mercur» 
astronauts by Korchin and Ruff are 
disappointing in their lack of conclusix 
ness. 


I. Is patent that with any book o 
readings the quality of the individua 
contributions will vary and judgn 
concerning each article are, in large pari 
a function of the reviewer’s tastes. A 
more basic question is: What does the 
volume contribute that would be 
ing in a series of individually authored, 
conventionally published, journal a 
ticles? One answer is convenience, but 
it is not a sufficient one; anyone 
cerned with the topic will still resor 
journals, Lazarus, for instance, 
give a detailed account of his work in 
the space allotted to his short pape: 
Neither does the collection of pape: 
provide a comprehensive bibliography 
Each article has its own references. 
Many citations overlap, some others are 
too general to be of immediate use (such 
as a nonspecific allusion to one of 
Freud's books). Others are just useless 
e.g., Hackett and Weisman provide the 
following reference: Olin, H. and Hack- 
ett, T. Unpublished data. 

Such a book might serve one useful 
function if the articles supplemented 
each other. This they do not do. They 
are essentially independent thoughts on 
related topics. The volume's strength 
and justification is in the perspective 
and focus it gives to the area of stress 
and disaster, Many of the papers have 
interesting and persuasive notions which, 
by themselves, would have seemed to 
be comprehensive treatments of their 
topics. Placed in the context of their 
companion papers, these articles become 
reasonable starts and partial analyses 
of the phenomena in question. The book, 
despite some serious and obvious flaws 
and even a lack of completeness, is one 
that is worthwhile if only for the fact 
that it covers topics of serious, major 
importance from a variety of view- 
points, methods, and sources of data. 
It suggests a multitude of entries for 
future investigators of death, ide c 
and stress. 


cannot 


THE SIXTH een 0 
MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK 


Ediled by Oscar KnrsEN Buros 


> “most recent and definitive consumers’ report 
of the psychometric world. This edition for the 
first time lists all the tests that are currently in 
print. * The 396 contributing authorities read 
like a Who's Who in the world of testing. * The 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks certainly are 
the test user’s best defense against inadequate 
tests and hard selling test salesmen. Every 
counselor who. makes use of tests and every 
professional person who is involved with building 
testing programs should have this book available 
to him. * If you have been using the Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks before, nothing needs 
to be said except, ‘He has done it again.’ If you 
are not familiar with this book, insist to your 
principal or supervisor that it must be available 
for your use. One final marvel. Buros writes, 
*Every reference listed in the bibliographies has 
been located and examined by me.’ There are 
8,001 references!"—Buronp STEFFLRE, Person- 
nel § Guidance Journal, April 1966 


> "The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook is 
a 1,714 page collection of reviews of tests and 
books which is as indispensable to personnel 
psychologists as Webster's dictionary, Roget’s 
thesaurus, and the APA directory. There can 
be no question about the usefulness of the 
‚ volume * In 8 of the 14 reviews of the Fifth 
Yearbook (which—with characteristic complete- 
ness— Professor Buros has included in the Books 
and Review section of the current Yearbook) the 
adjective monumental is used in reference to the 
Yearbook. This continues to be highly appro- 
priate. * The list of 396 reviewers contributing 
to this volume is a Who's Who of American edu- 
cational research."—TnHowas L. Hrrrow, Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Autumn 1966 


> "An evaluation of this last volume can be | 
couched, with palpable redundancy, in terms ~ 
applied by the reviewers of previous volumes in 
the series: This remarkable, monumen: 
sal, and elaborate book, representing ga 
and heroic efforts applied compulsively. 
missionary zeal is certain to become a * 
perhaps even the indispensable *bible'—for the 
increasing number of test users. * In relation to 
general price increases the Yearbooks are still 
‘best buys'."—Donoruy C. ADKINS, Science, 
March 18, 1966 

305 9M 
> "An editorial masterpiece and a beautifully 
printed volume which is a tribute to the assidu- 
ous efforts expended by Oscar Buros over a 
period of nearly six years, The Sich Mental 
Measurements Yearbook is, one would expect 
from the Buros tradition, the best one to date.’’— 
Joan J. BJELKE and Ұплллм В. MICHAEL, 
Educational $ Psychological Measurements, Sum- 
mer 1966 


b "For over a quarter of a century psychol- 
ogists have relied heavily upon the Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks for information about 
tests they wish to use. This new volume will im- 
mediately and inevitably find its place alongside 
the earlier ones. These do not, of course, be- 
come obsolete, but are supplemented by the 
latest volume and with it and the general index, 
Tests in Print (1961) by the same editor, form a 
unique and comprehensive body of knowledge 
about all known tests published in English. * 
tremendous service to psychometry."—L. B. 
Bincu, British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
June 1966 


Published November 1965, 1752 2-column pages, $32.50 
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Here again is H. J. Eysenck, now well 
` known to CP's readers. The reviewer is 
- Bernhard Kempler, Assistant Professor 
“of Psychology, Emory University. He 
received his PhD from Clark University 
in 1964 under the late Heinz Werner 
and did a predoctoral internship in clini- 
psychology at Worcester State Hos- 
pital. His current research is on per- 
sonality and cognitive development. 


the Epilogue of this short and 
highly readable book Professor Eys- 
writes: “Does smoking cause can- 
Prosecution and defense have both 
1 their say; what is the verdict?" In- 
d, the issués concerning this im- 
portant and well-known controversy are 
presented in a manner reminiscent of a 
courtroom trial, with the prosecutor 
marshalling the evidence to convict 
igarette smoking of causing lung cancer 
a well as other diseases), while the 

lefense insists on the circumstantial na- 
| ture of the evidence, questions the meth- 
ods by which the evidence was gathered, 
апа attempts to raise а reasonable doubt 
concerning the guilt of the accused. Fi- 
nally, the defense attorney (Eysenck) 
Proposes an alternative theory concern- 
ing the crime and suggests that, at the 
least, there are other suspects (e.g. air 
Pollution). 

Professor DNE style is lively and 


M against the paie odds 


Smoking, Evidence and 
Extraversion 


` Smoking, Health and Personality. New York: Basic Books, 1965. Pp. 166. 


Reviewed by BERNHARD KEMPLER 


ion. Yet, the over-all effect is somewhat 
perplexing. One reason for this is that 
neither the main purpose of the book, 
nor its intended audience is clear. In a 
few scattered sentences the author states 
that he wishes to advance a theory сой» 
cerning the relationship of smoking and 
disease which “will not be a sterile one," 
and which will lead to “more funda- 
mental research rather than more dog- 
matic statements.” However, the writing 
is clearly pitched to a lay audience, 
which presumably is not going to engage 
in “fundamental research” but may 
rather be interested in the question 
“give up smoking?,” a question to which 
an entire chapter of the book is devoted. 

A second reason for the perplexity of 
this reviewer is that the conclusion 
Eysenck comes to differs only in em- 
phasis or degree from those advanced in 
the comprehensive reports of the special 
scientific committees of both the Ameri- 
can and British governments. This con- 
clusion is that cigarette smoking is one 
of the major causes of lung cancer but 
that other causes are probably operating 
as well. 


RE are two major criticisms of the 
position that smoking is a (if not the) 
cause of cancer. One is to question the 
adequacy of the research; the second is 
that even if a relationship between smok- 
ing and cancer exists it has not been 
shown to be a causal relationship. With 


. respect to the first point Eysenck holds 


that “the populations studied have 
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clearly not been représentative; the re- 
fusal rate among those asked to ta! 
part in the investigations has been mu 
too large for comfort; and the ascertai 
ment of smoking habits has been « 
both to errors of memory and of estime- 
tion. Little attention has been paid t. 
different ways of smoking. . . ." “W 
of all, the smokers and non- 
studied have been self-selected, th 
lowing alternative hypotheses to be pu 
forward to explain the statistical co 
relations." Eysenck's main argu: 
however, is that no amount of st 
correlation can prove that smoking 
cause of lung cancer, Only experimental 
evidence can do that, and thc 
experimental evidence is negative 

What is and what is not relevant 
dence is, of course, a matter of opinio: 
Eysenck's negative conclusion ap; 
to be based solely on the fact that 
tempts to produce lung cancer in mice 
by’ exposing them to cigarette smo) 
have failed. He neglects to mention tha 
mice so treated clearly show some о! 
the cell changes .(e.g., more rapid cel! 
division, chromosomal changes) whic! 
are the precursors of cancerous growths 
(Leuchtenberg and Doolon). Assumin; 
that lung cancer develops at about th 
same rate in mice and men it is not suc 
prising that the experimental animal 
with their exposure to smoke limited 
both by the duration of the experiment 
and their relatively short life span, did 
not exhibit the terminal stages of canccr. 
Neither does Eysenck mention the ex- 
tensive histological studies by Auerback, 
Stout, Hammond, and Garfinkel of the 
bronchial tubes of 1,522 men and women. 
These investigators found that the extent 
of precancerous changes was correlated 
with the subjects’ smoking histories. If 
such findings are not to be considered it 
is difficult to see how Eysenck's criteria 
for direct experimental evidence can pos- 
sibly be met. 


O: most interest to psychologists is 
Eysenck’s attempt to link personality 
variables with smoking and health, He 
follows up a suggestion, originally made _ 
by R. A. Fisher, “that people of a cer- 
tain constitutional type are particularly 
prone to lung cancer and are also par- 
ticularly predisposed to take up cigarette 
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Psychology in Action: Basic Readings 


Edited by Fred McKinney, University of Missouri 


Humanistic in emphasis and practical in approach, 
this volume is an excellent supplement for intro- 
ductory courses, Articles demonstrate how the psy- 
chologist uses fact and methodology to deal realisti- 
cally with a variety of concerns common to mankind. 


^. The editor provides a correlated listing of the topics 


usually offered in the introductory course with the 
articles presented in this collection. An extensive 
bibliography, a comprehensive index and over 50 
illustrations are included. 


1966, 480 pages, paper, $3.95 


The Psychology of Adolescence Second Edition . 


By Arthur T. Jersild, Teacher's College, Columbia University 


This widely used book presents an analysis of the 
adolescent through the child's personal experience 
of his own existence. The concept of the self is 
integrated with the standard approaches to adoles- 
cent behavior by emphasizing the interplay between 
inner knowledge and knowledge of others. There 


Studies in Adolescence 
Edited by Robert E. Grinder, The University of Wisconsin 


The forty-five writings by noted scholars in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology in this text intro- 
duce a variety of points of view to the student. Us- 
ing an exploratory rather than a descriptive ap- 


are enlightening discussions of physical and mental 
growth, social life, vocations, morality, religion, edu- 
cation and personality. A book of test items is 
available gratis. 


1963, 480 pages, $7.25 


proach, this book brings together meaningful and 
stimulating research studies. 


1963, 524 pages, paper, $4.50 


Personal Adjustment second Edition 


The 


By Sidney M. Jourard, University of Florida 


The concept of mental health developed in this book 
broadens student understanding of individual mo- 
tives and behavior and develops in the student a 
cumulative concept of healthy personality. The 
chapters proceed from individual personality char- 


acteristics to the interpersonal aspects of a healthy 
personality. A test manual is available gratis. 


1963, 462 pages, $6.95 


Experimental Psychology of Original Thinking 


By Wilbert S. Ray, Bethany College 


The Critical Issues in Psychology Series, Melvin H. Marx, General Editor 


This supplementary text for beginning psychology 
courses reflects the resurgence of interest in re- 
search and theory in problem-solving. Much of the 


` Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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material is laboratory-based, and many of the ex- 
periments can be repeated in the classroom. 


1966, approx. 192 pages, prob. $1.95 


866 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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` smoking." There is evidence of a higher 


. rate of cancer among individuals de- 
scribed as extraverts, and Eysenck's own 
- research has demonstrated a systematic 
relationship between smoking and the 
extraversion dimension of personality. 
In trying to account for these relation- 
ships Eysenck argues that the extra- 
version dimension must depend. upon 
some physiological or neurological struc- 
tures, and he follows this up with the 
interesting idea that "extraverts are 
characterized by inhibitory activity of 
the.cortex whereas introverts are char- 
acterized by excitatory activity of the 
cortex.” Since this should result in dif- 
ferential thresholds in introverts and 
extraverts for optimum levels of stimula- 
tion, the characteristic behavior of the 
extravert—seeking change, variety, higher 
` levels of stimulation, including smoking 
|. —could be based on a ‘cortically de- 
termined "stimulus hunger." These are 
intriguing speculations with some em- 
pirical support, but they do not appear 
to require, as Eysenck argues, more in- 
tensive. research into the relationship 
among smoking, cancer, and personality. 
the link between cancer and smoking 
is mediated by "some physiological or 
—meurological factors," the more direct 
and promising attack would seem to be 
on these factors themselves rather than 
n the personality dimensions which are 
_ their hypothetical manifestations. 
In contrast to the detailed, incisive at- 
tack son existing smoking-cancer data 
ysenck’s exposition of his alternative 
hypothesis is loosely reasoned, more 
tolerant of questionable data, and oc- 
asionally inconsistent. For example, if 
extraverts smoke more because nicotine, 
| stimulant drug, has an excitatory effect 
n the cortex, why do they also consume 
те alcohol, which is a depressant, and 
hich Eysenck states “has an inhibitory 
ction on the cortex and should there- 
е, in terms of our theory, lead to a 
eater degree of extraversion." This 
consistency, which has the extravert 
one drug to become more intro- 
ed and another to become more ex- 
verted, is never resolved. 


wer feels that Eysenck has, as in 
st, performed a valuable service 
cing in perspective an issue that 
share of emotional, moralistic, 


and economic overtones. He points out 
that one out of ten lung cancer cases 
occurs in non-smokers and only one of 
eleyen heavy smokers dies of lung cancer 
before the age of 75. The dispropor- 
tionate attention given to smoking as a 
cause of cancer probably stems from the 
psychologically unsound assumption that 
to smoke or not to smoke is simply a 
matter of “will-power” and that people 
can be frightened out of the sinful habit 
when informed of the threat to their 
health. Data on per capita cigarette con- 
sumption since the "scare," however, 
show that people are smoking more than 
ever. As a pragmatic public health meas- 
ure it may be more worthwhile in the 


long run to-reduce air pollution than to 


attempt to induce people to give up 
smoking. 


Replete with 
the Concrete 


Doris Schwartz, Barbara Henley 
and Leonard Zeitz 


The Elderlg Ambulatorg Patient. 
New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. 
xii + 356. 


Reviewed by Oscar J. KAPLAN 


Doris Schwartz, senior author, is an 
R.N., who served as Project Director of 
the study on which the book is based. 
Barbara Henley, M.S.W., was Director 
of the Substudy of Psychosocial Needs. 
Leonard Zeitz, MA, held the rank of Re- 
search Associate on the study which was 
connected with the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical Center Comprehensive 
Care and Teaching Program. The re- 
viewer, Oscar J. Kaplan, is Professor of 
Psychology at San Diego State College. 
He received a 1940 PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Califormia at Berkeley and 
taught at the University of Idaho until 
1946 when he moved to southern Cali- 
fornia. À 
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HE BOOK is a report on the findings 

of two interrelated studies: (1) A 
determination of the nursing needs of 
clinic patients by a public health nurse 
interviewer, using a structured qı 
tionnaire. Information was colle 
the patient’s daily activities, work 
recreational habits, eating and slec; 
patterns, state of loneliness or 
panionship, range of interests and knot 
edge, use of community nursing 
sources, use of medicines and 
ments, need for physical care, 
other aspects of health knowledge an 
behavior. (2) Psychosocial problems of 
the same patients were studied ? 
pendently by a social worker, i 
understanding of their deeper socia! and 
emotional problems, Areas investi; 
included recreational life, voca! 
status, personal adjustment, ec 
status, and living arrangements. 

А 10% sample of ambulatory patients 

who had had appointments at the W 
York Hospital General Medical Cli 
during a three-month period, who were 
age 60 or over, and who had two » 
more chronic diseases, were randomly 
chosen. A total of 220 persons w: 
identified as members of the sample; 
17% of these persons were not ini 
viewed by the public health nurse, 
24% were not questioned by the soc 
worker. Principal reasons for non-pai- 
ticipation were: moved, death, and un- 
willing or unable to be interviewed. 
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uk AUTHORS describe fully and 
frankly the numerous problems they 
faced in carrying the project through 
to completion, For example, the turn- 
over in staff (both physicians and 
nurses), and the mobility of patients, 
pointed up the difficulties of doing re- 
search in a service setting: ". . . the 
patients ambulate, the doctors ambulate, 
and they all ambulate in different di- 
rections." The authors are to be com- 
mended for the detailed account of the 
methodology employed in drawing the 
sample, and for their acknowledgement 
of its limitations. 

This pioneer study of elderly am- 
bulatory patients contains a wealth of 
material of interest to persons engaged 
in the practice of geriatric medicine. It 
contains, for example, a considerable _ 
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from McGraw-Hill 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Third Edition. , 
BY AARON SARTAIN, ALVIN NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and HAROLD 
М. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist University. 


Maintaining its focus on the whole person in relation to his social and 
physical milieu, this new edition provides more material on motiva- 
tion, perception, and learning as basic processes underlying behavior. 

Spring. 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. 
BY JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 


Broad in scope both in technical content and types of presentation, 
these articles concern major problems and approaches in the study of 
human behavior. The new edition has twenty new articles to give the 
book much more depth. Each chapter includes at least one article 
illustrating biological, psychological, and socio-cultural determinants 
of behavior. Spring. 


CONDITIONING AND INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING. 
BY WENDELL $. SMITH and J. WILLIAM MOORE, both of Bucknell 
University. 


This book uses techniques of programmed learning to extend the 
treatment of vital conditioning and instrumental learning. It is the 
first in a series of programs designed to cover the important areas in 
the field of psychology. Although designed as an aid to study for the 
introductory course this program can be effectively used for review in 
courses at the intermediate level. 192 pp., $2.50 (Soft cover); 

$4.95 (Cloth edition). 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS: Data Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences. 
BY PAUL A. GAMES and GEORGE R. KLARE, both of Ohio University. 


The major purpose of this elementary text is to teach major concepts 
and interpretations of statistics to beginning students in the behavioral 
Sciences. An important pedagogical tool has been the use of chapter 
foldouts (sheets showing symbols and relationships that may be 
opened out for accessibility when using the book). Winter. 


READINGS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Bodily Basis of 
Behavior. 
BY THOMAS K. LANDAUER, Stanford University. 


From recepter processes to learning and memory, this text includes a 
high proportion of recent and exciting discovery papers. In many 
cases several articles on the same topic show how a given area of 
research was developed. Attention was given to reprinting those arti- 
cles that are difficult to obtain through ordinary library sources. 
Winter. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, Third Edition. 

BY JAMES E. DEESE and STEWART H. HULSE, both of The Johns Hop- 
kins University, 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

Completely revised and updated, this edition deletes borderline topics 
and treats more important aspects of the subject in much greater 
detail than earlier editions, Careful attention has been given to the 


updating of topics such as Verbal Learning, Retention and Forgetting. 
Approx, 500 pp., $7.95. 
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THE NATURE OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 

BY J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The major aim of this original scholarly work is to give to the concept 
of intelligence a firm, empirical, comprehensive and systematic theo- 
retical foundation. This book represents a 12-year development of the 
author’s structure-of-intellect theory. Spring. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP. 

BY FRED FIEDLER, University of Illinois. 

A complete new theory shows that effective leadership depends not 
only on the leader’s style of interacting with the group—but also on 
the group situation within which he acts, and the tasks his group are 
called on to perform. An original contribution, Spring. 


CHALLENGES OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

Edited by JAMES Т. BUGENTAL. 

An important contributed work treating humanistic psychology in 
both its applied and academic phases, with pertinent references to 


psychiatry, literature, biology, sociology, current affairs, education, 
child guidance, business management, and social commentary, 


VARIETIES OF PERCEPTUAL LEARNING. 

BY WILLIAM EPSTEIN, University of Kansas. 

This text provides an intensive review and evaluation of perceptual 
learning, and also identifies promising research areas and significant 
uresolved problems. 320 pp., $9.50. 


PSYCHOMETRIC THEORY. 

BY JUM C. NUNNALLY, JR., Vanderbilt University. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This comprehensive graduate level text is aimed at courses and semi- 
nars in psychometric measurement. The book is aimed at the general 
student, it is highly readable and should be considered as a scholarly 
contribution as well as a comprehensive text. Spring. 


BEHAVIOR-GENETIC ANALYSIS. 

Edited by JERRY HIRSCH, University of Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The foremost experts in the field contribute to this most up-to-date, 
thorough and explicit treatment of behavior-genetic analysis and the 

meaning of its concepts and findings for the whole field of behavior. 

study. Spring. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS AND THE COPING PROCESS. 
BY RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University of California at Berkeley. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 


This book provides the first systematic, integrated treatment of the 
entire field of psychological stress. It emphasizes the cognitive proc- 
esses that determine when a situation will be threatening, and what 
processes of coping with them are likely to be undertaken by the 
individual to meet the threat in question, Extensive illustrations are 
drawn from both old and new literature and include studies appearing 
only in journals, or as yet unpublished. 466 pp., $12.50. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


330 West 42nd Street 


i McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
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amount of information on medication 
errors made by older people. It also 
presents many very useful recommenda- 
tions, such as the continuous care of a 
patient by one physician, if this can be 
arranged. 
The book opens up many new areas 
for future investigation; it does not go 
into great depth in most of the topics 
- considered. The sample is a small опе, 
-and it is drawn from a single clinic in 
the nation's largest and perhaps most 
„atypical city. These statements are not 
"intended as derogatory, but only to em- 
: phasize the need to follow up the leads 
given here. 


Programmatic, 
Important 


Paul E. Breer and Edwin A. Locke 


Task Experience as a Source of At- 
_ titades. Homewood, Ш.: Dorsey, 
1964. Pp. x + 280. $7.95. 


\ 


Reviewed by 1озкри E. MCGRATH 


he dest author, Paul. A. Breer, is As- 
—ssociate Professor in the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, and Edwin A. Locke, the 
econd author, is Research Associate, 
merican Institutes of Research. Joseph 
. McGrath, the reviewer, is Associate 
ofessor of Psychology at the Univer- 
(sity of Illinois. He received his PhD 
rom the University of Michigan and 
las been research scientist with Psy- 
hological Research Associates and with 
uman Sciences Research, Inc. 


mis book is important. It deals 
with a crucial and neglected prob- 
lem area within social psychology: the 
ES of task experience on the indi- 
’s beliefs, values, and preferences. 
qr is thoroughly _Program- 


periments is a blend of sociology (Par- 
sons and Bales) and psychology (pri- 
marily social learning theory). These 
features make it a commendable work, 
worthy of a wide readership. 

The basic theoretical proposition is 
that the individual’s experiences in the 
performance of tasks, through extrinsic 
reinforcement of some task behavior 
patterns and not of others, leads to the 
development of beliefs, preferences and 
values supportive of their reinforced 
behavior, Such experience-induced at- 
titudes (ie. beliefs, preferences, and 
values) generalize to other tasks and to 
other classes of behavior, on the basis 
of similarity, familiarity, and specificity. 

The book presents a field experiment 
and six laboratory experiments designed 
to test and elaborate those general theo- 
retical propositions and others derived 
from them. A broad range of attitudes 
are investigated: individualism-collec- 
tivism; equalitarianism-authoritarianism ; 
atheism; and achievement. The param- 
eters of group, task, and situation ma- 
nipulated as independent variables in- 
clude: together-alone; competition-co- 
operation; leadership; centralization of 
authority; homogeneity-heterogeneity of 
abilities of members; and group size. 
‘The theory is used to predict which of 
these independent variables will affect 
each of the dependent variable measures 
of attitudes. For the most part the data 
support these predictions. 

The book has several weaknesses how- 
ever. It fails to integrate hypotheses and 
findings with the work of others. It is 
far too cavalier in dismissing both tradi- 
tional learning theory and attitude the- 
ory as having little to contribute to the 
problem. Perhaps this is an unfortunate 
side effect of the intensely programmatic 
nature of the research. 

By far the most crucial weaknesses 
are methodological For example, all 
seven experiments are designed as “pre- 
test-treatment-posttest" studies, with 
“pretest-no treatment-posttest" control 
groups (Campbell’s Type IV design). 
Thus, they are all subject to pretest- 
treatment interaction effects. Further- 
more, the rationale for some of the Chi- 
Square analyses, which use only those 


items for which significant changes were ч 


found by T-test, and which eliminate all 
non-changers, is questionable. Finally, 


Eme. 
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while great care was taken in each study 
to build systematically structured at- 
titude measures which carefully count 
balanced direction, mode, content, 
level of specificity of items, it 
puzzling to find each study develop 
new attitude instruments for measurir 
the "same" attitudes. 

In spite of these kinds of weakines:«: 
results of all the studies, taken toge: 
represent considerable success in 
porting and elaborating the basic tl 
Much more systematic work, integrating 
sociological and psychological рет 
tives, is needed in this and many 
areas of social psychology. 


Rigorously Selective 


Joseph M. Notterman and Donald 
E. Mintz 


Dynamics of Response. New Уо 
Wiley, 1965. Pp. 277. $8.95. 


Reviewed by FRANK А. LOGAN 


Both authors, Joseph Notterman anc 
Donald Mintz obtained doctorates 
a Skinnerian flavor at Colum): 
versity. Notterman has been at Prince- 
ton since 1958 and Mintz was а re- 
search associate there during the time 
the research reported in this book was 
conducted; he is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the City College of New York. 
The reviewer, Frank A. Logan, received 
his doctorate under Spence at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1951. He is now Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Psychology 
Department at the University of New 
Mexico. Much of his empirical and 
theoretical effort during the last 15 
years has been devoted to problems of 
response definition and measurement— 
most significantly to the micromolar ap- 
proach that assumes speed and ampli- 
tude to be learned dimensions of be- 
havior. 


HE BOOK, Dynamics of Response, 
might reasonably be subtitled: a se- 
lected description of selected properties 
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| Four New Books from 
Harper @ Row — 


THEORIES OF COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
C. H. Patterson 


Fifteen major theories or viewpoints in counseling and psychotherapy, including those of Alexander and 
French, Bordin, Ellis, Frankl, Grinker, Kelly, Dollard and Miller, Pepinsky, Phillips, Rogers, Rotter, 
Salter, Thorne, Williamson, and Wolpe. The author has supplied an introductory chapter on the nature E 
of theory in counseling and psychotherapy, and a concluding chapter on divergent and convergent trends. 


518 pages, $9.75 


RECORDING AND ANALYZING CHILD BEHAVIOR ў 
Herbert Е. Wright 


This book incorporates parts of an earlier volume, now out of print, and presents a method for describing 
human behavior in its natural habitat, Conceptual foundations of the method are given, results of its > 
application with children of a town in the American Midwest. The book contributes field techniques, ana- А 
lytical procedures, and demonstrative data to a comparatively new area of investigation: ecological psycology. 


290 pages, $4.50 Ready in March 


RESEARCH IN CLINICAL ASSESSMENT 
Edited by Edwin I. Megargee 


This volume brings together fifty-eight recent research studies from twenty American, Canadian, and 
British Journals, in which prominent psychologists discuss the issues and problems of assessment, the 
current status of the more important techniques (both projective and structured), and the ability of clinicians 
to integrate clinical data. All articles are unabridged; most have not previously been reprinted. 


702 pages, $14.75 


ES THEORY OF MOTIVATION 
$ Robert С. Bolles 


Written by an active researcher to stimulate further research toward an understanding of motivation. 
Includes historical survey of motivation theory; an extensive critical analysis of the concept of drive; and 
a survey of the most recent findings in incentive and reinforcement theory—with separate chapters on 
incentive, secondary reinforcement, punishment, and reinforcement theory. Emphasis is on animal moti- 
vation and on behavioral rather than physiological data. 


546 pages, $10.75 


* 


Harper & Row, Publishers ET 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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— of a selected response under selected 
conditions. The selected response is the 
familiar operant bar-press and the se- 
lected properties (peak force, response 
duration, and time integral of force) be- 
come salient through an unusual ap- 
paratus design including a stationary 
‘manipulandum. The selected conditions 
range from familiar operant schedules of 
reinforcement to unusual conditions in 
which reward magnitude is made pro- 
portional to response magnitude. The 
descriptions are sometimes averages 
from groups of twelve rats and some- 
times detailed analyses of individual 
performance. Nevertheless these selec- 
— tions, though arbitrary, were well con- 
ceived and justified by the authors. 

'The principal empirical focus of the 
book is this: what are the dynamic 
quantitative properties of an operant 
response? More specifically, the custom- 
- ary counting of arbitrarily-defined events 
such as bar-pressing may suppress be- 
haviorally-important information. For 
example, the authors report that peak 
force of response is inversely related to 
amount of reward, that peak force in- 
„creases during a sequence of fixed-ratio 
responding, and. that peak force can be 
differentiated by proportional reinforce- 
. ment associated with distinctive extero- 
E cope stimuli. This book reports a 
3 

^ 


quantity of such details, many of which 
- €ould serve to constrain future theoreti- 
cal expeditions, 

- The principal conceptual focus of the 
ook is this: the internal dynamics of a 
esponse are guided by feedback. The 
view that response differentiation is a 
- special case of stimulus discrimination is 
pecifically addressed by observing the 
effects of adding or subtracting potential 
sources of feedback. By also incorporat- 
ing logical considerations about the in- 
terrelationships among the response di- 


speculations about the way these make 
mtact with the reinforcement con- 
_tingencies, the authors are able to pro- 
“vide adequate accounts of their results 
cluding a) the positive relationship 
_ found between response magnitude and 
ive manipulations and b) adjustment 
a novel condition requiring a specified 
otal cumulative expenditure of effort, 
7 Hort which may be distributed in 

Мапу way over responses and time. This 


ensions and by formulating reasonable · 


"the early "50's. 


conceptual approach is consistent with 
a number of other contemporary sys- 
tems, : 

A book of over 250 pages, containing 
100 graphs and 25 tables, represents a 
lot of mileage for the data from 120 
rats. In one case, only two of four 
rats successfully acquired an unsignaled 
avoidance response but their data oc- 
cupy 24 pages of text. Even within. the 
domain of operant bar-press respond- 
ing, some of the results may have limited 
generality because of sample size. And 
in a larger sense, very little attention is 
given to the question of how these de- 
scriptions substantially enrich our under- 
Standing of other classes of behavior. 

The authors are generally aware of 
such limitations. Their book is a rigot- 
ous analysis that will be of considerable 
contemporary value to researchers work- 
ing in related situations and may be of 
even greater potential value to those 
who try to formulate rules for defining 
and measuring responses. Accordingly, 
it makes a significant and timely con- 
tribution to the field. 


Radio- Activation 


D. J. Kimeldorf and E. L. Hunt 


Ionizing Radiation: Neural Func- 
tion and Behavior. American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences and 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Monograph. New York: 
Academic Press, 1965. Pp. xii + 
331. $10.00. 


Reviewed by ERNEST FURCHTGOTT 


Both authors, D. J. Kimeldorf and E. 
L. Hunt, have been at the U. S. Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory since 
The senior author is 
head of the Physiology-Psychology 
Branch. Both of them received their 
training at UCLA, Kimeldorf in endo- 
crinology and Hunt in experimental 


. psychology. They have both published 


extensively, im most instances jointly, 


оп radiation effects. The reviewer, Ern- 
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est Furchtgott, received his PhD in 
chology at UCLA, and is now Г 
of Psychology at the Unive 
Tennessee. Longer than any 
chologist he has been stud: 
havioral effects of ionizing rac 
has published two reviews in +, 
the Psychological Bulletin and 
reviewed for CP a Soviet mono 
radiation. 


HIS MONOGRAPH, sponsored the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
attempts to summarize our irent 
knowledge of the neurophysiologic:i and 
behayiüral consequences of ionizing ra- 
diati The authors address ıixed 
reade: The first chapter presenis the 
ABC's of ionizing radiation; the second | 
chapter on the mammalian ner 5уз- Ж 
tem, morphology and function de 
“appropriate even for an elementary 
| biology textbook; and а chapter рву- 


chol ical processes discusses 
of M variables an 


definitions of Several concept 


‘Although the title of the ! is 
Neural Function and Bel. the 
quantity of material and the i sis 8 
seem to stress the behavioral ^ ts: 


Changes in the gastrointestin 
vascular, pulmonary, and ther: 
tory systems are discussed, b: 
omission of other systems also d= pí 
on neural regulation and of impo 
in the analysis of behavior. The « 
as is frequently the case, seems t 
been a reflection of the authors im- i 
terests. This reflection is even more ap- © 
parent in the analysis devoted to the 
motivational characteristics of ionizing 
radiation to which the authors attach 
the popular label behavioral activation. 
The treatment here is more up-to-date 
and complete than that devoted to any 
other topic, not surprisingly since their 
laboratory did the pioneering work in 
this field. 

Unfortunately, some psychological 
concepts are used somewhat unconven- 
tionally, in some instances perhaps even _ 
erroneously, Radiation effects are rē- 
ferred to as changes in sensory capacity, 
performance capacity, etc. Yet, the au- - 
thors themselves emphasize that fre- 
quently the observed sensory or other 
deficits are due only to lowered motiva- 
tion and not to alterations in the or- 


HIGHLY 
ACCLAIMED TEXTS 
FROM 
HOLT, RINEHART 
AND WINSTON 


THE NATURE OF HYPNOSIS: 


Selected Basic Readings 

Edited by RONALD E. SHOR and MARTIN T. ORNE, 
both of the University of Pennsylvania 

Published in book form for the first time, the 34 selections 
brought together in this volume offer a valuable basis for the 
clarification of the present state of contemporary scientific knowl- 
edge of hypnosis. Scientific understanding of the hypnotic process 
is stressed, rather than clinical application or “intuitive use." 


1965 512 pp. $12.50 


VARIETIES OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 
CARNEY LANDIS, late of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Columbia University; edited by 

FRED А. METTLER, Columbia University 

This is the first comprehensive presentation of subjective descrip- 
tions of mental illness. The selections—chosen from autobiograph- 
ical accounts published in English, French, and German over the 
past two centuries—are organized topically with explanatory 
comment by Dr. Landis and with appropriate. cross references. 
A classification of cases by modern diagnostic categories has 
been included. 

1964 512 pp. $9.95 


THE CONDITIONING THERAPIES: 


The Challenge in Psychotherapy 

Edited by JOSEPH WOLPE, Temple University School of Medi- 
cine, ANDREW SALTER, consulting psychologist, and 

LEO J. REYNA, Boston University 

Devoted to the highly controversial topic of conditioning thera- 
pies in psychotherapy, this valuable collection of papers represents 
the work of twelve leading researchers and practitioners. The 
book reports on the University of Virginia Conference, April, 
1962, and has been expertly edited to provide clear and lively 
reading. 

1964 200 pp. $8.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY II. 

GEORGE MANDLER, University of California, San Diego 
PAUL MUSSEN, University of California, Berkeley 

NATHAN KOGAN, Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, New Jersey 

MICHAEL WALLACH, Duke University 

This is the third volume in an outstanding series devoted to 
current thinking and experimentation in psychology. Three areas 
of broad and lively interest are covered: Verbal Learning by 
George Mandler; Early Socialization by Paul Mussen; and Risk 
Taking: A Function of the Situation, the Person and the Group 
by Nathan Kogan and Michael Wallach. 


January 1967 304 pp. $3.95 paper (tent.) 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017 
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ganism's maximum ability.. Such devia- 
. tions from standard usage also affect 
the organizational neatness of the sec- 
tions on behavior. Thus, in the chapter 
on "Sensory Capacities" some studies 
on discrimination are reviewed, while 
- others are in the chapter on “Psycho- 
logical Processes" and still others in the 

chapter on “Performance Capacity.” 
- There is no indication that different 
~ mechanisms are involved in the studies 
. "assigned to the different chapters, 


ET: COVERAGE of American research 
` through the early sixties is very exhaus- 
E and includes references to many 
reports not published in the archival 
literature. However, the review of the 
foreign literature, especially the very 
_ voluminous Soviet contributions, is based 
almost exclusively on either translations 
_ ог secondary sources. Since the Soviets 
have conducted extensive research in 
this field, some significant references are 
missing and the topics are not au 
urant. For example, in the chapter on 
development there is not a single refer- 
ence dated 1962 or later. This leads the 
authors to the conclusion that studies of 
behavioral effects have been largely 
limited to the rat, while actually during 
the past four years there have been a 
number of Soviet studies on dogs and 
rabbits. 

Although there is a chapter presenting 
over-all conclusions and some of the 
Separate sections do have a brief sum- 
mary statement, the latter is not pro- 
vided systematically. 

For the reader who is unfamiliar with 
this area of research, a product of our 
new technology, this monograph is a 
satisfactory sampler that may whet the 
reader's appetite. The authors state in 
reface, "This (monograph) is in- 
ended to facilitate the consideration and 
ncourage the use of ionizing radiation 
y the experimental physiologist and 
sychologist." - 
Regrettably the authors did not include 
ections on radioisotopes or autoradiog- 
phy which are becoming important in 
dies of behavioral and neural func- 


and are probably of great interest 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 


Recent Films 


Su the last listing and descriptive 
annotation of new films in the Febru- 
ary 1966 issue of CP, a number of new 
films of interest to psychologists have 
appeared. Some of the films briefly de- 
scribed here will be more fully reviewed 
in subsequent issues of CP. 

—EDS. 


Psychodrama in Group Processes— 
Interstaff Communications. Pro- 
duced by Ira Pauly, Leon J. Fine, 
and W. Eugene Owens. 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 50 min- 
utes; revised 1966. Rental $25.00 
for the first two days or $50.00 for 
the first week; not for sale. Avail- 
able from Ira Pauly, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, 
3181 S.W. Sam Jackson Park Road, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Condensation of a two hour spontane- 
ous workshop session of a series held 
with the staff of the psychiatric unit of 
Oregon Medical School. It illustrates the 
working through of a problem between 
the psychiatrist in charge of the unit and 
his chief resident. It is of use as an 
exposition of psychodramatic techniques 
in the development of interstaff com- 
munications and as a study related to 
milieu therapy. 


Psgchodrama in Group Processes — 
T'he Problem of Acceptance. See 
` above film for producers and avail- 
ability. 16mm, sound, black and 
white, 55 minutes; 1966. Rental 
$25.00 for the first two days or 


$50.00 for the first week; not for j 


sale. 
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Condensation of a group therapy ses 
sion in which a 17-year-old gi 
cusses her problem of homosexuali 
and the problems she and the othe 
members of the group have in accepti 
themselves and each other. 


Behavior Theory in Praci 
pleton-Century-Crofts Е 
brary, 440 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 310016): 3 

4 reels, leachi ! 


16mm, sound, color, 4 
20 minutes; 1965. Rental. $45.00 
for 4 reel series, $15.00 for each” 
reel; sale $700.00 for series, $200.0 
per reel. 


“Describes basic research in 
nerian behavior theory and extend: 
findings outside the laboratory." Some 0] 
the topics covered in this series 
schedules, shaping, generalization and 
discrimination, and chaining. 


Note: The following four films are dis: 
tributed by the Audio-Visual Center, In 
diana University, Bloomington, Indian 
47405. 


Aphasia: The Road Back. 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 20 min 
utes; 1965. Rental $3.90; sal 
$75.00. 


zt 

Shows the rehabilitation of stroke 
victims and others that have suffered a 
loss of speech. 


Autism's Lonely Children. 16m 
sound, black and white, 20 min- 
utes; 1964. Rental $3.90; 
$75.00, — 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Behavior and Development 
Second Edition 
John E. Horrocks 
711 pages 1962 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Growth Trends in Psychological Adjustment 
Second Edition 
George G. Thompson 
714 pages 1962 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL PROCESSES 
An Interactionist Approach 
Edited by Arnold M. Rose 
680 pages 1962 


SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY 
Albert D. Ullman 
. 420 pages 1965 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by Jerome M. Seidman 
452 pages 1965 Paper $4.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL* DALLAS - PALO ALTO 


^ 


use of Dr. Frank Hewitt's de- 
the "learning box." 


A 
d 

- America’s Crises #10: Trouble in 
^ the Family. Videotape, 16mm, 
|. sound, black and white, 90 min- 
1 utes; 1965, Rental $12.90; sale 
E $275.00. 

Studies the effects of family t| 

Bid шы бешш иы Poa 


New Sight for the Blind, 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 17 min- 
— utes; 1964. Rental $3.90; sale 


8: The following jour films are dis- 
by the International Film Bu- 
Ame., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
о, Minis 60604, 


L r glected. 16mm, sound, black 
and white, 36 minutes; 1965. 
ntal $7.50; sale $150.00, 


65, Rental $12,50; sale $195.00. 


E 
i 
j 
| 
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parts of the Merrill-Palmer Scale, and 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 


Training the Mentally Retacded 
Child at Home. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 
Filmstrip, 35mm, sound—334 rpm 
record, color, 45 frames—18 min- 
utes; 1965, No rental; sale $12.50. 


Program presents recommended pro- 
cedures in training of retarded children. 
Among subjects covered are the slower 
rate of learning, the need for repetition, 
the importance of games, the need for 
routine, the improvement of speech, and 
discrimination learning. 


Surgery in the Rat under Electrical 
Analgesia, Produced by David V. 
Reynolds, Life Sciences Division, 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, California, 16mm, sound, 
color, 12 minutes; 1964. No rental 
fee; not for sale, Distributed by 


V 


sity, University Park, Pennsylvania 
16802. 


Demonstration of basic oper 
ditioning procedures with the 
initial adaptation, determinati 
erant level magazine training 
lever pressing response, conti 
fixed-ratio reinforcement, d 
tion training, shaping marble 
and superstitious behavior 


Man as He Behaves, Prod 
Eastern Educational Netw 
1963. 16mm, sound, b! 
white, 30 minutes. Not í 
rental $15,80. Distribute 
den R. Lindsley, Educa: 
search, 4001 Eaton Stre: 
City, Kansas 66103 


Demonstration experince 
how operant conditioning 
may be used to analyze h: 
behavior, Shows difference b 
petition with a machine and 
person, Competition bet» ‘< 
and wife ix compared with 
between the wife and a stran, 
Points out inaccuracies of per 


Three Approaches to Paychother 
apy (three films). Produce! 
Everett L. Shostrom, 1965. 165m, 

black and white or color, 
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CHARLOTTE Banks and P. L. BROAD- 
wurst. (Eds.) Stephanos: Studies in 
_ Psychology Presented to Cyril Burt. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1966. Pp. 
283. $8.00. 

This Festschrift honoring the British 
“psychologist Cyril Burt consists of four- 
“teen theoretical and empirical essays 
covering a very wide range of topics. 
The first essay is a biographical sketch 
Burt by his friend Charles Valentine, 
i and the last item is a bibliography of 
Burts 3 publications from 1909 to 1965. 
MELVIN H. MARX 


КО BUSEMANN. Traduit de L'Alle- 
mand par Grorces Rustin, Préface 
Maurice DEBESSE. Psychologie des 
Déficiences Intellectuelles, avec Con- 
sideration Particulióre de la Débilité 
des Élèves des Écoles de Perfectionne- 
ment. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1966. Pp. 777. 44F. ' 
NACE: euet language translation of Buse- 
nn's Psychologie der Intelligensde- 
Деме, originally published їп 1959. Ап 
extensive treatise on the structure of in- 
| igence and intellectual deficit, based 
the author's life time experience. 
Henry P. Davi 


‘Dieter CLAESSENS. Status als entwick- 
` lungs-soziologischer Begriff. (Vol. 4, 
— Daten: Sozialwissenschaftliche Schrif- 
. tenreihe. L. Clausen, D. Danckwerts, 
H. J. Krysmanske, R. Reichwein, Eds.) 
Dortmund: Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1965. 
- Pp: 174. 


After a decade's delay in publication, a 


(formulation of sociological concepts 
that reads like a long argument with 
ott Parsons over. reinterpretation of 
blo йй culture. - 


HENRY Р. Davin 


BRFLY NTD 


Francois Cloutier. La Santé Mentale. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1966. Pp. 124 + 8. 


A French language primer of mental 
health concepts, written by the former 
Director of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. Included is a brief his- 
tory of the mental health movement and 
its international aspects. 

Henry P. Олу 


COMMITTEE ON CHILD PSYCHIATRY. Psy- 
chopathological Disorders in Child- 
hood: Theoretical Considerations and 
a Proposed Classification. (Vol. VI, 
Report No. 62, June, 1966.) New 
York: Group for Advancement of 
Psychiatry, 1966. Pp. 173-343. 


A monograph formulated by the Com- 
mittee on Child Psychiatry of GAP at- 
tempting to evolve a workable nosology 
covering “disorders of mental and emo- 
tional natures in children and adoles- 
cents.” As such it represents an im- 
portant development and is called to 
the attention of all CP readers interested 
in the psychopathology of the child and 
child-clinical psychology. 

I. Jay Knorr 


JACQUES COSNIER. Les Névroses Experi- 
mentales, de la Psychologie Animale à 
la Pathologies Humaine. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1966. Pp. 175. 


A French language review of largely 
non-French publications on experimental 
neuroses, ranging from animal psy- 
chology to human pathology. Presented 
in popular paperback format by the 
Director of the Psychophysiology Labo- 
ratory, Faculty of- dig University 
of puse 79% 

i NRY P. лур 


Communication. New York: David 
McKay, 1966. Pp. xviii + 171. $2; 
An introductory, sociologically-oriente 

text on mass communications. It ci 


development of the mass media but its 
discussion of communication and persuasum 
sion is neither sophisticated nor up-to 
date. 

Morton DEUTSE 


ANDREW M. GREELEY and PETE) 
Rossı. The Education of Ca 
Americans. Chicago: Aldine, 1 
xxii + 368. $8.95. 

An interesting study, based on а repres 
sentative national sample oí Americam 
Catholics, comparing Catholics who went 
to Catholic schools with Catholics whi 
did not. There are many interesting find 
ings reported. It is, however, only 
slight exaggeration to state that 
study demonstrates again that educatio 
does not necessarily produce (he effec 
intended by the educators, _ 

MORTON De uTSCH 


M. №. Јомсѕмл. (Ed.) Eherbonflikt 
(Band 9: Schriftenreihe = Г, 
und Praxis der medizinische: 
chologie. E. Weisenhütter, Ed.) Stuti 
gart: Hippokrates, 1966. Pp. 119. DM 
18.— i 79 
Within the space of 120 pages the | 

medical director of the university ho: 

pital Leiden (Netherlands) has places 

15 European contributions on the g 

eral topic of marital conflict, ranging 

from psychosomatic and sexual dis 

turbances to suicidal tendencies. Thi a 

central focus is on practical suggestio 

to the family physician for objecti 
counseling with patients seeking his ai 
in resolving marital problems. 

Henry P. DAVID 


Ў 


MATHEW Kanrisxy. А Proposed Mode 
for Visual Information Processing - 
the Human Brain. Urbana, Tll.: U: 
versity of Illinois Press, 1966. Pp. 104 
$6.75. 

More than half of this book is devoti 
to a review of selected studies on func- 
tioning of the brain, including work of 
Krieg, Dusser de Barenne, McCullo 
and others. A model is presented, bas 


PSYCHOLOGIA 


An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient 


EDITED BY KOJI SATO 
CONTENTS (Main Articles) 
VOLUME IX, No. 1 : (March 1966) 


KOHYAMA, I. Existential philosophy and psychology in the East and the West. 
DOI, L. T. Giri-Ninjo: an interpretation. 

TACHIBANA, K. A study of the view of life of the aged through their last words. 
NAGANO, Y.  Synaesthesia as a poetic device. ў 


BROWNFIELD, C. А. Optimal stimulation levels of normal and disturbed subjects in 
sensory deprivation. 


MITANI, K. Analytical study of the process of experience effect in detour problem. 
SHANKER, P. Education and caste Hindu attitude of the Harijans. 


BROZEK, J. and HOSKOVEC, J. Contemporary psychology in Czechoslovakia: the general 
setting. 


VOLUME IX, No. 2 (June 1966) 


HIRANO, T. Effects of hippocampal electrical stimulation on memory consolidation. 

ISHIKAWA, A. A study of the effects of different forms of questionnaire items on factorial 
validity. 

HORIUCHI, H. Effects of auditory vs. visual presentation on discrimination reaction time. 

IMAE, K. A factor analytical study of Japanese verbal materials. 

OHBA, S. Changes of perceived size of object in the downward viewing condition to the 
ground. 

TANAKA, Y. General principles for the construction of ordinal scale—comparisons with 
known scale. 


CRAIG, R. H. Trait lists and creativity. 
BEG, M. A. Value orientations of Indian and American students—a cross-cultural study. 


RIM, Y. Interpersonal values and risk-taking. 


Subscription per volume of 4 numbers $6.00 (post free). 
Single number $1.70; Nos. 3-4 (Vol. VII), Nos. 1-2 (Vol. VIII) each $3.50, plus $0.30 postage. 


Address subscriptions to: 


PSYCHOLOGIA SOCIETY 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, KYOTO UNIVERSITY 
KYOTO, JAPAN 
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research application » 
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| а modern manner the treatment of the 


old philosophical issues. 
MELVIN Н. Marx 


A. C. STANILAND: Patterns of Redun- 
` daney: A Psychological Study. Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. Pp. viii + 215. $8.50. 
This monograph is an expansion of the 
author's doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
- versity of Exeter, and its 21 brief chap- 
` ters range widely over the various mean- 
ings that the term “redundancy” can 
have. and the psychological processes 
that it can affect. The author makes 
_ use of formal mathematical information 
_ theory, but his own analysis will be con- 
sidered most unorthodox by psycholo- 
gists who have worked with information 
theory. 
WENDELL К. GARNER 


‘Krupt Тдугов, MD. Psychopathol- 
ogy: Its Causes and Symptoms. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Butterworths, 1966. 
Pp. хі + 356. 

Strictly à psychiatric treatment of 
(сер оу from a medical, and 

а behavioral-science, point of view. 
t is written for psychiatrists, physicians, 
medical students, and perhaps psychiatric 
Social workers, It will not be of much 
interest to CP readers. 
Eo I. Jay KNOPF 

Z r 
R. Tissor. Préface du PROFESSEUR Ayu- 
RIAGUERRA. Neuropsychopathologie de 
VAphasie. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1966. 
Pp. 114. 28F. " 

_A brief learned treatise on the neuro- 
psychopathology of epilepsy, ranging 
from diagnostic classifications around the 
turn of the century to current experi- 
ence in the Psychiatric Clinic Bel Air 
(Geneva). Includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of English and non-English lan- 
guage references. 


Henry P. Davin 


А: T. Wetrorp and James E. BIRREN 
Eds.) Behavior, Aging, and the Ner- 
. vous System: Biological Determinants 
of Speed of Behavior and its Changes 
“with Age. Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 
xvi + 637. $22.50. е 


by representatives of psychology, 


This volume of 637 pages contains 28 f 


physiology, anatomy and neurology 
brought together in August, 1963, for a 
four-day colloquium held in Cambridge 
(England). The papers relate primarily 
to the problem of speed of behavior, 
especially to data and theory “explain- 
ing” the slowness of behavior associated 
with advancing age and with certain 
types of brain damage and psychopathol- 
ogy. 

Raymonp С. KUHLEN 


ALBERT WELLEK. Die Polaritüt im Auf- 
bau des Charakters: System der kon- 
kreten Charakterkunde. Bern: Francke, 
1966. Pp. 470. 


The third revised and expanded edi- 
tion of Wellek's classic, originally pub- 
lished in 1950. The author seeks to but- 
tress his concepts of stratification theory 
and “system of concrete characterology,” 
but there is room for argument. Particu- 
larly useful are the extensive descrip- 
tions of source materials and cross refer- 
ences. 

Henry P. Davip 


ECKART WEISENHÜTTER. Traum-Seminar 
für Ärzte und Studenten. (Band 11: 
Schriftenreihe zur Theorie und Praxis 
der medizinischen “Psychologie. E. 
Weisenhütter, Ed.) Stuttgart: Hip- 
pokrates, 1966. Pp. 130. DM 19.80.— 


Intended as a seminar text for general 
practitioners and students without previ- 
ous training in psychoanalysis or depth 
psychology, this slim volume focuses 
on the diagnostic meaning of "initial 
dreams," that is, those dreams reported 
during the first few sessions with the 
physician. Interpretation is based on the 
patient's current life situation. To each 
his own on dream interpretation. 

Henry P. DAVID 


LJ 


One of the commonest but most un- 
critical faults of criticism—the refusal to 
consider what it is that the author in- 
tended to give us. 


— GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Too Much Here, 
Too Little There 


Alphonse Chapanis 


Man-machine Engineering. 
ioral Science in Industry 5 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
Pp. 7 + 134. 


Reviewed by Н. WALLACE S: 


The author, Alphonse Chapanis, holds 
professorships im both psyci 
industrial engineering at The . 
kins University. Except for iw 
wear leaves-of-absence—with ih 
Telephone Laboratories and at the U 
Embassy in London—Chapanis ha 
at his current university post fo: 
years. He co-authored the first 
engineering psychology, Applied | 
mental Psychology (Wile: 
the more recent Humas “nge 
Guide to Equipment Desig. 

Hill, 1963). Н. Wallace Sinaiko 
viewer, is a member of the Tsc 
Staff, Institute for Defense - 
where, since 1962, he has worke 
man factors problems in photo inter- 
pretation, on foreign language iraining, 
on multi-person conferences via remote 
communications media, and on ihe de- 
sign of computer-aided graphic displuys. 
Earlier, he worked at NYU's Engineer- 
ing Research Division, at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, and at the Control 
Systems Laboratory at Illinois. He is, 
the editor of, and contributor to, Se- 
lected Papers on Human Factors in the 
Design and Use of Control Systems 
(Dover, 1961). 


ais is one of the volumes in the pa- 

perback series, “Behavioral Science 
in Industry." According to Victor Vroom, 
the series editor, it is the intention of 
these little books to "present the es- 
sentials of particular fields of inquiry" 
to advanced undergraduates or begin- 
ning graduate students. Authors in the 
BSI series are "visible" psychologists, 
each easily identifiable with the subfield 
covered by his volume. Alphonse Cha- 
panis, the author of this book, is well 
known, both as an early and’ continu- 
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ously productive experimental psycholo- 
gist and as a writer about engineering 
psychology. 

Man-machine Engineering is a com- 
promise solution to a very tough prob- 
lem: how can one convey the flavor of 
a technical field in non-technical terms 
to a “general reader?? Chapanis has 
chosen to treat in considerable depth— 
sometimes with more than a little tech- 
nical detail—a limited number of areas 
which make up engineering psychology. 
Of the five substantive chapters, those 
covering visual display and speech com- 
munication make up 5095 of the book. 
(The remaining three chapters include 
a definition of “man-machine” systems, 
the design of controls, and a very brief 
treatment of other topics.) 

An example of technical detail that 
goes beyond the announced scope of the 
book is Chapanis’s treatment of the vis- 
ual stimulus: definitions of the visible 
spectrum, light intensity, illumination, 
and luminance are given in detail. While 
the equation density of the book is low, 
it should approximate zero for this type 
of intended audience: for example, 
Chapanis could well have omitted the 
details of the relationship of apparent 
foot-candles to millilamberts and candles 
per square centimeter. 

Some of the illustrative material is 
curiously inappropriate for a lay reader- 
ship. There is a rather detailed section 
on the design of illumination for rooms 
containing radar scopes, for example. 
On the other hand, Chapanis’s discus- 
sion of dark adaptation and red lighting 
applied to night vision is an exciting 
illustration of an important contribution 
of experimental psychology. Even here, 
however, the author goes into too much 
detail in presenting indicator and panel 
lighting specifications. 

The chapter on speech communication, 
particularly the descriptions of experi- 
ments used to illustrate frequency filter- 
ing and separation of loud-speakers, is 
very good. (This section is also good 
because it tells kow experiments in ap- 
plied experimental psychology are done.) 


я рея final chapter of Man-machine 
Engineering is at the same time the most 
interesting and least satisfying part of 
the book. Here, in what he calls “per- 
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spectives and postscript,” Chapanis treats 
in nine pages many important subject 
areas not covered elsewhere. This ma- 
terial, partly because it is what con- 
temporary engineering psychology ad- 
dresses, and partly because it has been 
handled sparsely in other texts, could 
have been the core of the book. Only a 
short paragraph is devoted to the effects 
of unusual environments, for example. 
Why not take advantage of engineering 
psychology’s contributions to the space 
program? Here, in material as up-to- 
date as 1966, Chapanis could provide 
dramatic examples of research on human 
performance as it is effected by zero-g, 
by prolonged confinement, and so on. 
Other current areas which are not 
treated at all are: computer technology 
(how should man be optimally linked 
to an on-line, multiple access system?), 
new communications media (can groups 
of people conduct meetings while the 
individuals are remote from one another, 
say via satellite relay?), and the extrac- 
tion of information from new types of 
imagery (what are the visual cues in 
interpreting infrared photography?). 
Also, I would have liked an explanation 
of some of the problems of cross-cultural 
equipment design and use (how can 
maintenance of, say, an American truck 
be effectively communicated to a rural 
Thai mechanic or to an Iranian GI?). 
These questions are illustrative of a few 
of the many things engineering psy- 
chologists work at these days but, to the 
reader of Man-machine Engineering, are 
completely neglected. 

For years many of us in this field ex- 
plained our work in terms of knobs and 
dials, airplane cockpits, and radar scopes. 
But, there is much more to say, for- 
tunately, in the mid-sixties and I am 
disappointed that such an articulate 
spokesman as Chapanis missed the op- 
portunity. 


ГЫ 


The wonderful fact is that the true айу 
of the teacher is not the super-ego, but 
the id. 

—Nevitt SANFORD 
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An Ancestor Revived | 


Alfred Adler, Heinz L. Ansbacher 
and Rowena R. Ansbacher, Eds. ; 


Superiority and Social Interest: А 


Collection of Later Writings. 


Evanston, Ill: Northwestern Uni- ; 


versity Press, 1964. Pp. xix + 432. 
$8.95. 


Reviewed by AUKE TELLEGEN 


The author, Alfred Adler, needs no in- К 


troduction to CP readers. The Ansbach- 
ers, Heinz and Rowena, need little more. 
Heinz received his PhD from Columbia 


University and since 1946 has been at — 


the University of Vermont where he is 
Professor of Psychology and Editor of ` 
the Journal of Individual Psychology. 
Rowena received her PhD from the 
University of Vienna and is Associate | 
Editor of the Journal. There is more 
about them in the review. The reviewer, 
Auke Tellegen, born in Indonesia and 
raised in the Netherlands, emigrated to 
the United States in 1958. He had sev- 
eral years of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam but received his 
PhD from the University of Minnesota 
where he is Associate Professor. Hel is 
interested in personality theory and 
measurement and in psychogenetics. As 
a former advisee of Gardner Lindzey, he 
acquired an interest in mouse behavior, 


particularly mouse “temperament” in re- _ 


lation to learning. He is beginning to 
value the moments when the psychol- 
ogies of man and of mouse seem related. 


T has been said that later in his life, 
Alfred Adler seemed much more in- 


terested in effecting social change than — 


in the elaboration of his theories. His 
many lectures and courses were in- 
tended to reach and move ‘ordinary 


people’ through a simple message. De- | 


livered by Adler in person to his pre- 
ferred audience the message was effec- 
tive; but as preserved in his writings it 
failed to excite readers of later years. 
Fortunately, Adler left not only his 
written opus behind but also a group of 
loyal and articulate students. Heinz and 
Rowena Ansbacher, editors of the pres- 
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t volume, are among them.and have 
played an important role in reviving 
Adler's ideas. Perhaps their most sig- 
nificant contribution in this respect was 

"The Individual Psychology of Alfred 
Adler, published in 1956 (cf. CP, 1957, 

—4),a very carefully edited exposition 

which used excerpts from Adler's books 
, and papers and recombined them into 
- new units. Since that volume came out 
| —in part quite possibly because of it— 
the attitude toward Adler has become 
‘more favorable. And so the Ansbachers 
E decided to supplement the first book 
with a second one. The present volume 
was the result. It consists of twenty-one 
papers selected from Adler's later writ- 
- ings (nine of them original translations), 
ап introductory chapter, a heretofore 
‘unpublished Adler biography by an early 
associate, and an exhaustive bibliog- 

^ raphy. 
he introductory Chapter documents 

e increasing recognition of Adler 
among - psychologists and psychiatrists 
even psychoanalysts. Albert Ellis, 

Mowrer, Rotter, Szasz are mentioned 

mong those who have recently paid 
te to Adler. 

м "Adler! 5 own papers deal with a variety 

subjects, clinical and theoretical. To 


боп, formulating ап tae diagnostic 

less (^ guiding fiction"?), checking it 

against later portions; one paper is a 

i ‘impatient discussion of psycho- 

analysis; another more thoughtfully 

compares and contrasts religion and XE 
vidual таку, 


ESE papers clearly express Adler’s 

ive’ emphasis. The individual's 
ceptions of the world, of himself and 
his goals give his "striving for superior- 
‘its distinctive direction, set his 
unique "style of life" and determine his 
vior. What causes these crucial cog- 

? Adler became convinced that 

| they are poorly accounted for by con- 
utional and experiential factors. He 
nost seemed to think that these cogni- 
factors are better understood as 
than as effect. But then he invoked 
“creative power” as their ultimate 
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in this move proof that Adler broke 


away from a "mechanistic," “determin- 
istic" viewpoint. Perhaps so, although 
Adler's view of the life style as cause 
is obviously deterministic. This reviewer 
thinks, perhaps wishfully, that careful 
scrutiny would have led Adler to reject 
a psychology that attributes epistemic 
frustration to workings of thé extra- 
natural. 

Adler’s later writings reveal a shift 
from a ‘negative’ to a ‘positive’ em- 
phasis. Earlier he spoke of feelings of 
inferiority giving rise to a compensatory 
will-to-power. Now he infers a basic 
“striving for completion” guided by self- 
created “goals of perfection.” These 
goals will not be in harmony with the 
human ecology unless they instantiate 
“social interest,” 

Most of these papers were written in 
the 1930's and are typical ‘late Adler’: 
at times direct, lively, even eloquent, 
but often also dogmatic, obscure, too 
sweeping, and repetitious. Very helpful 
are the editorial comments preceding 
each paper, providing summaries and 
sometimes elucidating a theoretical point. 

The final chapter is a sixty-one page 
biographical sketch by Carl Furtmiiller, 
again with an introduction by the editors 
who also provide numerous clarifying 
footnotes. It is a well written, sym- 
pathetic yet not obtrusively partisan ac- 
count by a close friend. Furtmüller's 
story focuses on the early years: Adler’s 
interest in the socialist movement; his 
relationship with Freud, followed by 
conflict, break and the start of Individ- 
ual Psychology; the contributions to 
child guidance and education. It is the 
editors who note Adler’s characteristic 
response to Marxism: sympathetic to its 
humanism, but gradually questioning its 
environmental determinism. 

This book, then, is an extremely well 
edited collection of Adleriana. It pre- 
Supposes and in part documents Adler’s 
restored status as ancestor and pioneer. 
It is not a general introduction (the 
earlier mentioned volume is), but should 
attract those who know about Adler and 


-want to know more. 


Flushed with 
Finality? 


Raymond B. Cattell 


The Scientific Analysis of 
sonality. Baltimore, Md.: P 
Books, 1965. Pp. 370. $1.65 


Reviewed by Dovaras P. Crowne 


Little has happened to change 
author, Raymond Bf Cattell, sinc 
name last appeared in CP’s 

May 1966, 11, 236). He is still А 
Professor of Psychology and Directo 
the Laboratory of Personality Assess 
ment at the University of Illinoi. 
reviewer also has appeared recently i 
CP's pages (March 1966, 11, 114 cnd 
again in April 1966, 11, 166) and, / 
not changed except that he has” becos: 7 
Professor of Psychology at the. Uni: 
versity of Connecticut. 


OR the second time in the period 0: 
Е, year a book by Cattell appears fo: 
review in CP. Originally written for 
British audience, this one, intended as ù 
general treatment for the educated 1а; 
reader or a text for undergraduate 
students, brings the Cattellian profile of 
personality up to date. Though ma 
festly unlike the other recent book. 
which is a collection of Cattell’s papers, 
The Scientific Analysis of Personality 
shares with the earlier book and with 
the entire scope of his work a stamp 
given recognition by Cattell’s place in 
American psychology. 

Cattell’s output continues to be pro- 
digious, he is a statistical wizard, his 
mensurational techniques are often pure 
artistry, and he has pursued with devo- 
tion—at times, brilliance—a conceptual 
perview of personality and: social be- 
havior anchored in the empirical struc- 
ture of factors. Why, then, to rephrase 
Gordon's question in the review of the 
earlier book, (CP, May 1966, 11, 236) 
is Cattell’s influence on American per- 
sonality theory and research so incom: 
mensurately less than these achieve- 
ments? Perhaps, as Boring said in 
explaining McDougall’s similar predica- | 
ment (Boring describes McDougall as. 
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` “УШШ thinking of himself as an English- 


man in the British colonies . . .”) the flaw 
of Cattell's work is its unswerving devo- 
tion to its 19th century Galtonian ances- 
try, a devotion flushed with the finality 
of discovery that gave Victorian science 
its grand design. It could never be said 
of Cattell that he is narrow or insular in 
his interests or in the range of questions 
he has attacked. He is utterly certain, 
assured, speaking of the factorial and 
trait approach to personality which his 
own work exemplifies with that un- 
questioned air of correctness, of recti- 
tude, of final certainty that the truth is 
within his grasp that marked the proper 
Englishman on his journeys to America. 
In that sense can Boring’s statement 
about McDougall be applied to Cattell. 


[ш is a lot of incivility, rawness, 
and crudity in American personality re- 
search, and Cattell’s work, which makes 
up the substance of this book and the 
area of personality as he sees it, has the 
virtue of bringing a splendid order out of 
chaos. It is an order couched in language 
often unfamiliar (Premsia, Threctia) or 
archaic, although one discovers that the 
concepts themselves are frequently the 
comfortable ones we are used to or even 
those we have come to question. It is a 
system in which a high degree of so- 
phistication about test validity is curi- 
ously intermingled with naive assump- 
tions of the validity of the measures 
on which the whole structure rests. Cat- 
tell acknowledges the enormous effect of 
response sets on test behavior, but his 
techniques for ayoiding their influence 
are by contemporary standards less art- 
ful than he supposes. The objective test 
in which "the subject does not know on 
what aspect of his behaviour he is 
really being evaluated” is his real answer 
to the problem, but Cattell is more 
ready to accept the subject’s ignorance 
than most of us. It is an order made 
further distinctive by the quest for con- 


stitutional, inherited factors in intelli- 


gence and personality in the old British 
tradition but with elaborate mathemati- 
cal methods. It is finally a theoretical 
and empirical order which nearly dis- 
dains completely research in personality 
as we recognize it. 

There is in it too much of the in- 
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dividualistic for this book to serve as а 
general introduction to the study of per- 
sonality, but that is not to deny a real 
contribution. As an introduction to the 
more technical works of Cattell, psy- 
chologists of personality could read this 
book with profit and enjoyment. It is 
engagingly and persuasively written, and 
it could do real service in persuading 
personality researchers to look more 
closely at the giant but strange scheme 
of Cattell’s work. There is need of rap- 
prochement, and neither party can justi 
fiably continue to ignore the other, - 


Whatis Psychotherapy? 


Gordon L. Paul 


Insight vs. Desensitization in Psg- 
chotherapy: An Experiment in 
Anxiety Reduction. ` Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1966. Pp. 148. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Hans H. Strupp 


The author, Gordon L. Paul, received 
his PhD from the University of Illinois 
in 1964 and was a post-doctoral intern 
at the VA Hospital, Palo Alto. He is 
now Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois. The reviewer, 
Hans H. Strupp, is much the same per- 
son he was when he last appeared in 
CP’s pages (CP, Nov. 1966, 11, 546). 
Recently from the University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine, he is now 
Professor of Psychology at Vanderbilt 
University. His research interests are in 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis and 
his clinical interests as a therapist have 
a Freudian flavor. 


OST DISSERTATIONS gather dust on 

library shelves; a good many are 
published as journal articles and occa- 
sionally as monographs; very few be- 
come books. This slim volume falls into 
the last named category. It is a care- 
fully designed and well executed study, 
but should such a stiff fee be exacted 


psychotherapy" against “modified sys-. 


from the reader for the privilege of be- 
coming acquainted with it? A major 
reason for putting the work between 
hard covers undoubtedly stems from the - 
fact that it deals with a highly con- 
troversial topic—the relative efficacy of 
different forms of psychotherapy. Re- 
search of this kind tests the mettle of 
the best, and is clearly an ambitious 
undertaking. 

Essentially, Paul pits “insight-oriented 


tematic desensitization." The first tech- 
nique is defined only as "traditional 
interview procedures," whereas the sec- 
ond is rather carefully spelled out. It 
consists of progressive relaxation cou- 
pled with counterconditioning, following 
Wolpe's method. This differential ex- : 
plicitness was dictated by the fact that 
the participating therapists (highly ex- 
perienced ones, for a change) were pre- 


dominantly Neo-Freudian and Rogerian | - 


in their orientation, thus presumably re- 
quiring no training in "insight" methods, 
whereas they needed training in desensi- 
tization procedures. A third treatment 
procedure consisted of what the author 
calls "attention-placebo." This was a 
nonspecific treatment combining atten- 
tion, warmth, and interest with a fake 
“fast-acting tranquilizer.” In addition 
there were two control groups. 

Subjects were volunteers drawn from 
an undergraduate speech class. The 
"problem" for which therapy was offered 
was situational anxiety, that is, speak- 
ing in front of a group. The five par- 
ticipating therapists treated 15 clients 
in each of the three experimental groups. 
Therapy was limited to 5 hours per 
subject. 

Measures included a comprehensive 
test battery administered pre- and post- 
therapy as well as on a six-week fol- 
low-up, and several psychophysiological 
measures obtained in a pre- and post- 
performance situation. 

All three treatment groups improved 
significantly over the controls, the re- 
sults consistently favoring desensitiza- 
tion treatment. The discussion extols 
the virtues of the desensitization method 
(identified as based on a "learning 
model") over treatment based on in- 
sight-oriented psychotherapy (supposedly 
based on the “traditional disease 
model”). The superiority of the former 
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and focused nature of the learning situa- 
tion. Instead of allowing the client to 

‚ introduce haphazardly . . . symbolic 
anxiety-generating cues, the desensitiza- 
tion procedure attempts to systemati- 
cally arrange the learning contingencies" 
(p. 89). 


V V HILE the results are clear enough, 

the basic question of course concerns 

~ the justifiability of far-reaching extrap- 

olations. The author, while recognizing 

- the limitations of his research, is quite 

` eager to join the camp of the behavior 

therapists in their criticism of "tradi- 
tional" psychotherapy. 

- — Can we apply the term psychotherapy 
to five sessions with subjects who were 
invited to participate in an experiment, 

-. at no cost to them, and who may never 

` have thought of psychotherapy until 

they were approached. Does this pro- 
cedure constitute a fair test of "insight- 
oriented" therapy, which was in no way 

_ explicitly defined? I hardly think so. In- 

deed, it may be argued that the design 

unwittingly stacked the cards against the 
latter in almost every possible way. This 
is not to deny or belittle the utility of 

‘desensitization in alleviating situational 

anxieties or similar problems, but the 

. author (like many behavior therapists) 

3 4 

. seems largely to misapprehend the na- 

ture of the problems, the objectives, and 

the technical procedures characterizing 
psychotherapy based upon psychoana- 
lytic principles (I presume this is what 

. Paul has in mind). The common failure 

to make explicit the active ingredients 

in the independent variable called “рѕу- 

_chotherapy” is one of the major short- 

comings of all comparisons between dif- 
ferent forms of therapy. Until such time 

_ аз these ingredients can be sorted out 

and outcomes appropriately measured, 
comparisons can at best be termed pro- 
visional. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect the proponents of different forms 
of psychotherapy to work toward dem- 
onstrating the value of their techniques, 
but the limitations of existing research 
methods should temper the researcher's 
nclusions. 


exceed the generalizations that can legit- 


A to "the more controlled 


Paul's interpretations, in my opinion, 


its rigorous design, ingenious selection 
of a focal problem (public speaking) 
with its many important meanings, and 
painstaking execution cannot fail to com- 
mand respect. 


Hypnotic Readings 


Ronald E. Shor and Martin Т. 


Orne (Eds.) 


The Nature of Hypnosis: Selected 
Basic Readings. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1965. Pp. vii 
+ 504. $10.95. 


Reviewed by Jiki Hoskovec 


The first editor, Ronald E. Shor, re- 
ceived a PhD in psychology at Brandeis 
in 1960 and is the former Associate Di- 
rector of the Studies in Hypnosis Project, 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center. 
Martin Orne, the second editor, is a 
physician who was formerly Director of 
the Studies in Hypnosis Project, Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center. He holds 
an MD from Tufts Medical School and 
a PhD in Psychology from Harvard. 
Both Shor and Orne are now at the 
Unit for Experimental Psychiatry at the 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 
Orne as Director and Shor as Associate 
Director. The reviewer, Jiri Hoskovec, 
resident in the Institute of Psychology, 
Charles University, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, is temporarily working in the 
Laboratory of Hypnosis Research, Stan- 
ford University. He has contributed sev- 
eral times to Contemporary Psychology. 


HE editors succeeded in bringing 
together under one cover a selection 
of 34 basic writings, important for a 
scientific study of the nature of the 
hypnotic process. They selected those 
papers that they felt were the most use- 
ful in pondering the rather ambiguous 
and still confused field of contemporary 
knowledge about hypnosis. Many of the 
papers are not easily available. 
The collection has five sections with 


_ ordering of the articles within 
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the following headings: historic, meth- 
odology, theory, Erickson’s approach 
and additional topics. A chronological 


can aid the student in und 
the lines along which scientific knowl 99 
edge about hypnosis developed. 

The papers have evidently been culled 
from the widely scattered periodical as 
well as non-periodical literature. Some of 
the papers are abridged. The selection 
does not aim to be an eclectic or repre- 
sentative survey; thus theories 
veloped mostly outside the U.S.A., 
instance in Japan, Australia or So 
America (e.g. dissociation theory [Taka- 
hashi], atavistic theory [Meares], emo- 
tional theory [Milechnin and Solovey |) 
are not represented. This reflects the 
bias of editors based upon their experi 
mental background with methodologica 
demands, accentuating as strongly 
possible the "skeptical" approach, 
a hard-nosed, as opposed to a “cred 
lous,” one to hypnotic phenomena. This 
bias is also obvious in the chapter on 
“methodology.” 

In the selected bibliography on the 
history of hypnotism the primary em- 
phasis is on materials available in the 
English language. The reviewer did not 
find any Russian sources although K. I. 
Platonov's book about The Word as a 
Physiological and Therapeutic Factor 
for instance, published in English trans- 
lation in 1959 (first Russian ed. 1933), 
has definitely an important place in the 
world's history of hypnosis. 

On the other hand, in the section on 
theory, the editors did include the eval- 
uation of the Pavlovian theory of hyp- 
nosis from the pen of J. P. Das, which 
keeps a better balance with the develop- 
ment of hypnosis in Russia. 

It might be possible to enumerate 
some other missing particular topics 
however, what is presented in the frame- 
work of the five hundred'pages is mostly 
of excellent value and is even strength- 
ened by the editors’ skillful arrangement. 

The book is welcomed as a supplement | 
to lectures and text assignments in grad- 
uate courses on hypnosis and/or on ab- 
normal psychology. It will be of primary - 
value to the academic researcher and of 
interest for the clinician also. um 


for 
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New and popular textbooks for 
college courses and general reference... 


АМ INTRODUCTION 
TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Irwin A. Berg, . 
Louisiana State University; and 
1. A. Pennington, 
Consultant in Clinical Psychology, 
formerly University of Illinois. 
Twenty-seven contributing specialists 


hird Edition of this book presents a survey of the 
clinical psychologist at work, including ап under- 
'anding of the problems, opportunities, and respon- 
bilities he faces. It reflects the diverse views and 
nethods of practicing clinicians, with the emphasis 
throughout on the problem approach. The Third 
dition, like its predecessors, serves broadly to orient 
the clinician-in-training and to provide definite in- 
formation for medical specialists and social workers. 
The book will give those in cognate disciplines in- 
mation concerning the backgrounds, duties and 
activities of the clinical psychologist. . 3rd Ed., 1966. 
765 pp., illus. $12.00 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


S. Stansfeld Sargent, 
Clinical Psychologist, Phoenix, Arizona; and 
Robert C. Williamson, Lehigh University 


Third Edition! The broad range of topics covered 
enables this book to be used for both psychology 
and sociology courses. The central viewpoint is the 
“field” approach, involving personality variables; 
situational factors, and persons’ perceptions of social 
situations. Within this framework contributions from 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, etc., 
are brought together as a meaningful whole. Each 
chapter has an annotated bibliography. Instructor's 
Supplement available. 3rd Ed., 1966. 733 pp. el 


PRINCIPLES 
OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Gregory A. Kimble, 

Duke. University; and 

Norman Garmezy, 
University of Minnesota 


This celebrated textbook offers the beginning stu- 
dent a scientifically accurate account of contemporary 
psychology. Filled with absorbing experimental de- 
tail, the book views the subject as an objective, ob- 
servational science, It covers recent developments in 
the study of social psychology and the nervous sys- 
tem; examines materials relating to personality. 
Numerous diagrams are used to illustrate the logical 
status of psychology's concepts. Student Workbook 
and Instructors Supplement available. 2nd Ed., 
1963. 655 pp. illus. $8.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia; and 
Dewey G. Force, Jr., University of Minnesota 


The Fourth Edition of this popular textbook is de- 
signed for students enrolled in both educational 
psychology courses in teacher-education programs, 
and courses given in departments of psychology. 
Also intended as a reference for in-service teachers, 
it emphasizes the contribution which the practicing 
teacher can make to the education and welfare of 
the exceptional child. Developmental forces and 
conditions that affect the lives of exceptional chil- 
dren, and the importance of knowing the child's 
complete history are stressed throughout. Chosen 
as an "Outstanding Education Book of 1965" by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. Instructor's 
Supplement available. 4th Ed., 1965. 571 pp., illus. 

$7.00 


The Ronald Press Company 


„.....15 East 26t Street // New York,N.Y. 10010 
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. ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


FRANKL NOT THAT INCONSISTENT 


I have read with interest Dr. Michael 
=  Merbaum's review of Viktor E. Frankl's 
The Doctor and the Soul in the September 
- issue of Contemporary Psychology (p. 433). 
However, there is one correction I should 
| like to make. The reviewer quotes Frankl 
Н оп page 433 of CP as follows: “Psycho- 
analytically oriented therapists might argue 
no real improvement can be achieved with 
methods such as logotherapy, since the 
pathology in ‘deeper’ layers remains un- 
touched, while the therapist limits himself 
to the strengthening or erecting of de- 
fenses.” The reviewer continues “In reply 
Frankl suggests that” and then follows 
with another quote, presumably by Frankl: 
“such conclusions are not free of danger. 
They may keep us from the awareness of 
major sources of mental health because 
these sources do not fit into a specific 
_ theoretical framework. We must not forget 
- that such concepts as ‘defenses,’ ‘deeper 
layers,’ and ‘adequate functioning on a 
superficial level with underlying pathology’ 
are theoretical concepts rather than em- 
pirical observations.” 

Both quotes can be found on page 237 of 
Frankl's book, but Frankl makes it quite 
clear that the quotes are not written by 
him, but that he is quoting me. The first 
quote is taken from my article “Logother- 
apy and existential analysis,” Acta psycho- 
‘ther., psychosom., and orthopaedagog., 1958, 
6, 193-204, page 201. The second quote is 
from my article “Some suggestions concern- 
_ ing Weltanschauung and psychotherapy,” 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol, 1953, 48, 610- 
604, p. 602. 

I believe this point is important because 
the reviewer, at the end of his article, ac- 
«uses Frankl of being inconsistent. Perhaps 
this accusation is less justified in the light 
| Of my correction, since one pole of the 
contradiction is my own position rather 
- than Frankl’s. 


Ештн WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 
Duke University 
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HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR WITHOUT 
REALLY TRYING 


If you can’t afford a ghost-writer and 
you have neither the brains nor the perse- 
verance to write a book on your own, you 
can still get your name on top of a Library 
of Congress card. All you have to do is to 
pick up some journals, put some slips into 
them and ask your secretary to write a 
mimeographed letter to the journal editors 
and the authors requesting permission to 
include the articles in a volume of Selected 
Readings. Don’t waste your own or even 
your secretary’s valuable time by indexing 
the volume or making cross-references 
which might help the future reader to find 
an article in your book which is mentioned 
in another paper in the volume. If any 
reader wants to find a paper referred to in 
another paper, let him go to his journal 
library. After all, the Selected Readings are 
for students and why make things too easy 
for them. 

In order to alleviate any possible feelings 
of discomfort about this kind of publish- 
ing venture and to protect yourself from 
any possible criticism or questioning of 
your motives you invite a friend or two to 
lend their names as co-editors. Thus you 
give them also a chance to appear on 
Library of Congress cards. At the same 
time you increase your own chances for 
future fame as they may repay their debt 
to you some day by making you their 
co-editor. 

Finally, you want to make sure that you 
protect the amateur status in this sport of 
the authors of the original. papers. You 
therefore-do not give them any cut of your 
royalties. 

Lewis W. BRANDT 
Upsala College 


RIGHT REVIEW, WRONG PUBLISHER 


We were very pleased to see the long, 
generally favorable review of our book, 
Drinking in French Culture, by Roland 


‘ght 


Sadoun, Giorgio Lolli and Milton Silverman ~ 
in the September 1966 issue oi Contempo- 
rary Psychology (pp. 438-40). Unfort 
nately, the wrong publisher was listed. Т 
publisher is: New Brunswick, N. J.: Pub 
lications Division, Rutgers Center of Alco. 
hol Studies. Instead, you listed the di: 
tributor as publisher. 


T. G. 
Rutgers, The State 


Corr 


Univer 


TWO CORRECTIONS 


CP made at least one mistake in Augus 
and at least one other in September, I 
August (p. 384) CP, high-handedly and 
roneously, relocated Yvonne Brackbill. Sh 
was not and is not primarily where C/ 
said; she is Professor of Psychology at tJ 
University of Denver, with an adjunct 
pointment at the University Colorad 
Medical Center. What did CP say 
her? Nevermind. 

In September, CP reported of Mariann 
Simmel (p. 452) that “her interests h 
extended the whole length of the neuro 
What CP meant to say, and thought it h 
was not “neuroses” but “neuraxis.” Even i 
Dr. Simmel werd interested in neuros 
and with all her versatility 
have written an'article or two about ther 
—it is doubtful that she has studied the 
“whole length.” It was an error, and pro! 
ably a plain, uninteresting, unmotivated от 
at that. X 


of 
about 


she may we 


Ергт‹ 


FAITH, HOPE, DATA AND ABSTRACTIONS 


We would like to clarify several points 
raised by Jackson in his review (CP, July, 
1966, 11, 336-8) of our book Life and 
Death of a Mental Hospital (Stotland and 
Kobler). 

A major issue raised in the review is that 
we seem to downgrade objectivity and em- 
piricism. Our point is that in some—but 
not all—situations, there are at present no 
objectively definable criteria for evaluating 
the functioning of an institution, or none 
is agreed upon by all relevant people. In 
these situations, faith must play an impor- 
tant part in the hopefulness, the morale of 
participants in the institution. If and when 
there are agreed upon and objectively de- 
finable criteria, we would of course use 
these criteria and expect others to do so - 
as well. 

Jackson maintains that there is no ques- 
tion but that there exist agreed upon cri- 
teria for success of mental hospital func- 
tioning. His criteria are objective and 
empirical, but not every relevant profes- 
sional may construe their significance in 
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the same way. Fa an articulate example, 
see Kaplan’s letter (CP, Nov., 1966, 11, 
| 380). 

. Jackson raises the question of the patient 
census as.a criterion of hospital success. 

The many possible implications of census 
° data are spelled out on page 234. In the 
“hospital in question Jackson's arguments 

are not applicable. Much weight was placed 

. ott a high census by participants in the 
5 hospital in question because this hospital 
E had only thirty beds; thus, a low census 
lat meant that the hospital was in the red, i.e., 
not viable, clearly a reality concern: 

Our argument is that, regardless of which 
`- goals an organization sets for itself, regard- 
less of which criteria of success in therapy 
are adapted, (and despite what Kaplan 
. says, we neither praise nor favor psycho- 
"analysis or “psychological treatment") these 
goals will not be attained without the rele- 
vant people having some degree of hope 
_ that they will be attained. Most simply, 
- the members will not act to realize the 
"goals without some hope. We do not argue 
that hope is a panacea—only a necessary 
| condition. ; 

Our data force us to be concerned with 
` the fact that when lay members of rgspon- 
sible boards of trustees become adiu: 
of disagreements among professionals, they 
“lose their motivation to act on the hospi- 
{аз behalf. Disagreements among profes- 
sionals are obviously necessary for progress 
in -the field and are to be encouraged, but 
y the’ setting cannot be ignored. Disagree- 
2 ments among professionals have damaging 
 effects*on patients as well as on boards. 

A question was raised in the review 
about our willingness to generalize from 
Crest Hospital to other hospitals and insti- 
tutions, Our point was that it is impossible 
to maintain that the factors which were 
relatively important in maintaining hope 
зїп Crest Hospital would of necessity be 
felatively important in ‘other institutions. 
We list the factors, and point out that 
' the relative importance changes from time 
to time. 

Jatkson suggests that we are тоге 
‘artistic than scientific, since we do not ab- 
' stract and oversimplify. We maintain that 
oversimplification is not the job of science. 
The very notion of abstraction implies that 
*there can be several aspects of any event 

or object on the basis of which one might 
“abstract. We felt that our data were too 

rich to be confined to one kind of ab- 
` straction, and there is nothing unscientific 
about using more than one level or type of 
abstraction, for the same event. Jackson 
"himself proposes other forms of abstraction 
which we did not use. We deliberately pre- 
sented the data in a “total picture” so as 
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to permit others to use approaches to the 
data different from ours. 
Jackson points out that we do not have 
a formal system to conceptualize at the 
institutional level. It was not our intent to 
present a formal system. Our main thrust 
is the influence of organizational variables 
on the hopefulness of the members and 
participants in the organization. Their 
hopefulness was used by us an an inter- 
vening or dependent variable, just as Jack- 
son argues we should have used it. Finally, 
we agree with him when he states that the 
realities of a situation will sooner or later 
destroy any subjectivity that is grossly 
inconsistent with it. 
Ezra STOTLAND 
University of Washington 


ARTHUR L, KOBLER 
University of Washington 


INACCURACIES AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


The letters by Kaplan (CP, Nov, 1966, 
11, 550) and Stotland and Kobler (CP, 
Jan. 1967, 12, 44) in rejoinder to my re- 
view of the latter’s Life and Death of a 
Mental Hospital, (CP, July 1966, 11, 336) 
merit a brief reply to correct some inac- 
curacies, but also to suggest that many of 
the traditional problems of psychology are 
unresolved and responsible in large part for 
our disagreements. One suspects that lurk- 
ing behind the various arguments about 
studying and evaluating treatment institu- 
tions are the nomothetic-ideographic con- 
troversy, the problem of conceptual levels 
and units of analysis, the question of inter- 
vening variables, and the overarching issues 
of phenomenology versus behaviorism, or 
more generally, subjectivity versus objec- 
tivity. It is unlikely that we shall resolve 
these problems in this exchange. 

Both letters make mistakes in referring 
to what was said in the book and in the 
review. The random sample of 1951 case 
history files which Kaplan attributes to the 
reviewer and calls “baloney” was selected 
by the authors (see page 44, footnote 1). 
The review nowhere offers an explanation 
of the hospital’s failure nor supports a par- 
ticular treatment method. The point, missed 
by Kaplan, was the utter discrepancy be- 


tween the hospital’s image “as a new, dif- , 


ferent, and exciting experiment ...a unique, 
valuable, trail-blazing institution” (p. 38) 
and the facts revealed by available, quan- 
tifable data. Only halfway through the 
hospital’s existence did its treatment meth- 
ods begin to correspond to its slogan (p. 
107). 

Stotland and Kobler claim that we must 
rely upon. subjective evaluations, morale, 


E 


and images, until objective and "agreed 
upon" criteria exist for evaluating treat- 
ment institutions and other organizations, - 
In their book they said flatly “one cannot 
ascertain empirically how well the or- 
ganization is attaining its goals? (p. 227). 
The review pointed out only that objective — 
criteria exist and are béing utilized in many 
institutions. If we wait until everyone 
agrees on criteria, we shall always have to 
rely upon faith, hope, and hot air. In the 
development of concepts and operations 
which are acceptable to a field of science, 
because they are demonstrably adequate at 
that time, a long period of successive ар- 
proximation and revision is required. We 
don’t begin with rigor or consensus, only 
with the scientific method. 

Nor did the review demand “a formal 
system to conceptualize at the institutional 
level,” as Stotland and Kobler state; only 
some system. Kaplan says that the real 
issue is how to combine all variables at all 
levels “to master the unsolved problem of 
mental illness.” (He would presumably rule 
out psychoanalytic, sociological, “blindly” 
empirical, and non-medical approaches!) 
But he does not help us by suggesting how 
we might combine level of anxiety with 
economic variables, for example, or power Hr 
conflicts with thought disorganization. No, 
the real issue is to stop attempting to 
create interdisciplinary hash, and to dem- 
onstrate that a disciplined, parsimonious, 
internally consistent conceptual framework 
can contribute to increased ordering and 
predictability of at least part of the com- 
plex phenomena, even if the framework 
seems to oversimplify the phenomenal com- - 
plexity and “richness.” (What could be 
more simple, after all, than e = mc?) True, 
the authors did abstract. But a multiplicity 
of different levels of abstraction presented 
as a “total picture" does not lead to scien- 
tific understanding or progress—only to gut 
understanding, which at best is private, and 
at worst, spurious. 


Jay JACKSON 
Professor of Sociology 


Ji 


The more forecasts a theory can make, 
the more they are accessible to observa- 
tional disproof; the more testable a theory 
is, the better it is. However much the pic- 
ture drawn by a theory may appeal to us, 
the purpose of the theory is to suggest ob- 
servations by means of which it might be 
disproved. 

—HERMANN BONDI 
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ner so that the basic concepts of 
mental illness and its classification 
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scriptive account of the develop- 
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S. MIRON, Syracuse University. An 
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of research in the field of psycho- 
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differences between theoretical 
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organic and constitutional contribu- 
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Hard-Hitting Hereditarianism 


Audrey M. Shuey 


The Testing of Negro Intelligence. 2nd Ed. New York: Social Science 


Press, 1966. Pp. xv + 578. 


Reviewed by RALPH M. DREGER 


The author, Audrey M. Shuey, is 
Professor and Department Chairman at 
Randolph-Macon Womans’ College. She 
has dealt with a variety of research 
topics ranging from learning ability of 
kittens through color vision and aca- 
demic success to ethnic and racial com- 

isons. She received a Columbia PhD 
"at Wellesley, Barnard, 
Illinois State and New York 
University. She was a Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller. Fellow in Child Develop- 
ment. 

The reviewer, Ralph Mason Dreger, 
a Methodist minister for twelve and 


‘one half years, entered psychology fol- 


lowing World War II. He obtained his 
doctorate from the University of South- 
ern California, and has taught at George 


Б: Pepperdine College, at Florida State Uni- 


versity, and at Jacksonville University 
before assuming a Professorship at 
Louisiana State University where he 
teaches clinical psychology and heads 
the social-personality area. He has 
served as President of the Florida 


* Council on Human Relations and is a 


member of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. Presently, in collaboration with К. 
B. Cattell, he is standardizing the latter's 
downward extension of his Preschool 
Personality Questionnaire. He is author 
of Fundamentals of Personality (1962; 
CP, March 1963, 8, 89). 
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HIS second edition of Shuey rein- 

forces the conclusions of the first: 
American Negroes consistently, and al- 
most without exception, score below 
whites and other racial groups on stan- 
dardized intelligence tests; school groups 
in general show greater racial divergence» 
than do younger children, though sam- 
pling bias may account for the lesser 
differences in preschool groups or “the 
IQ" may be less affected by environ- 
mental conditions in early years; Negro 
intelligence may approach an asymptote 
lower than that of whites; where Negro 
means are above white means, it seems 
some special handicap like bilingualism 
affects the latter. 

The list continues: 

Negroes appear to do relatively bet- 
ter on the “purposeful, practical, and 
concrete,” and more poorly in “logical 
analysis, abstract reasoning, and certain 
perceptual-motor functions”; overlap- 
ping (re means or medians) is about 10 
to 12 per cent, not 30 or more per cent 
as others claim; Southern Negroes, 
Northern Negroes, Southern whites, 
Northern whites is the rank order of 
measured intelligence, rather than one 
with the second and third items re- 
versed; selective migration does not 
account for all the difference between 
Northern and Southern Negroes, but 
possibly for about half the 7 to 10 


points’ average difference; contrary to 
environmentalist expectancies, Negroes 
in many cases do more poorly on non- 
verbal than verbal items, though the 
evidence is equivocal; equating socio- 
economic conditions still leaves about 11 
points IQ difference between whites and 
Negroes; lighter colored Negroes tend 
to score higher on tests than do darker 
ones, though not very important intra- 
racial differences are found; the race of 
the examiner appears not to be a factor 
in test responses from Negro children, 
though possibly it is among college stu- 
dents. 

And still more conclusions: 

Negroes contribute far more to “the 
retarded" and far fewer to "the gifted" 
than their relative numbers justify; 
delinquents and criminals show the same 
relatively low scores as do the general 
Negro population. Additional conclu- 
sions not directly adumbrated in Shuey's 
earlier text suggest that motivation and 
depressed educational aspirations have 
not been investigated thoroughly enough 
to determine their effects on Negro test 
performance; that Negro preschoolers 
tend to express feelings of racial in- 
feriority, but that older school and col- 
lege students tend not to; and that en- 
richment of school programs may not 
be as beneficial for Negroes as some 
have thought. The general conclusion 
reiterates what Shuey's first edition 
indicated: A genetic intellectual differ- 
ence exists separating whites and 
Negroes. 


AR large book (about twice the 
length of its predecessor) is the most 
complete compendium of research any- 
where on intelligence testing of Negroes 
and, directly or indirectly, on intel- 
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` ligence test comparisons of Negroes and 


whites. It is also the most respectable 
statement of the hereditarian position 
with which the reviewer is familiar. Its 
tone is less polemical than that of the 
first edition (though not entirely without 
polemic: “Probably more research is 
needed before one can be reasonably 
certain that inferior motivation or de- 
pressed educational aspiration has not 
influenced the mental test performance 
of Negro subjects.”) It presents more 
data in its field than works of an en- 
vironmentalist persuasion (Dreger & 
Miller, 1960; Hunt, 1961; Masland ef 
al, 1958; Pettigrew, 1964). It answers 
criticism of the first edition by citing 
further studies, by carefully re-examin- 
ing previous studies, or by stating new 
arguments for old positions. 

`. Readers may tend to find this a hard 
book to read, not because it is dull or 
pedestrian but because Shuey has suc- 
ceeded so admirably in providing con- 
г cise, contentful summaries of each sec- 
tion, of many subsections, and of the 
entire book. (Some summaries give 
only what a passage or book is about, 
not what it is; Shuey’s contain real 
meat.) This reviewer had to force him- 
self to stay with the text and its multi- 
page tables, and not to read only the 
summaries. Yet any serious student of 
race relations—for that is what the 
- book is really about—is doing himself 
. and Shuey an injustice to limit his 
‘reading of this text to its excellent 
summaries. 

To elaborate specific positives and 
negatives is beyond the scope of this 
review (though the reviewer has a 
number of closely packed pages of 
- these). The remaining remarks must 
-be confined to the major thesis of this 
book and its implications. Has Shuey 
demonstrated a genetic difference in in- 
telligence between Negroes and whites? 
- The answer grossly is: Possibly but not 
. surely. (Shuey and probably Garrett, 
who has written the Foreword to both 
editions, will perhaps respond, like 
cigarette researchers, "Just how much 
evidence do we have to present in order 
to convince уоц?”) ` 
"Оле has to place the Shuey attempt 

its historical perspective. Even 
omas Jefferson thought that perhaps 


tween Negroes and whites. Others were 
sure there was. Bruce (1889) thought 
that “moral defects" kept the Negro 
from exercising even the intelligence he 
had, which was rather a shrewdness and 
an immature imaginativeness. Carroll 
(1900) proved, to his own satisfaction 
anyway, that there was "convincing 
Biblical and scientific evidence that the 
Negro is not of the human family." 
Thus, it is a far cry from the settled 
conviction that Negroes are scarcely if 
at all human, or if human always chil- 
dren, to Shuey's felt necessity to pile 
up mountains of evidence to prove an 
average of 11 IQ points’ difference be- 
tween Negroes and whites, not much 
more than the difference between North- 
ern and Southern Negroes. 


Dd however, Shuey's contention 
is correct, that Negro average intelli- 
gence has been approaching an asymp- 
tote, beyond which it can never go, 
since the obtained Negro-white differ- 
ential has held across the 50 years 
Shuey surveys. If so, then to deny this 
genetic differential would be scientifically 
immoral. (Shuey quotes from one young 
social scientist, “If there are innate dif- 
ferences between the races, that’s all 
the more reason to say that there aren’t 
any.”) On the other hand, the additional 
evidence Shuey educes does not elimi- 
nate considerations Dreger and Miller 
(1960) set forth in relation to any psy- 
chological comparisons, in particular 
that “race” has not been adequately 
defined as an experimental variable; 
that comparisons are probably often 
made between groups not genetically but 
primarily sociologically distinguished as 
"races"; that caste variables are not 
eliminated by socioeconomic matching; 
that the development of intelligence is 
probably in part functional, so that ab- 
stract intelligence has perhaps been de- 
veloped in those who have needed it 
and practical intelligence in others who 
have not; that the implications have 
not been explored of the fact that both 
groups under consideration produce in- 
dividuals falling at both ends of the 
intelligence distribution. (What does 
one do with the facts, for instance, 
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that D. C. schools, now mostly Negro, 
reached nearly the top in percentage 
of highest achievers in the 1965 Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship tests and also 
that this year D. C. Negroes came at 
the top of rejections for the draft?) 
Until these considerations can be ruled 
out—if they can be—the vast accumula 
tion of data in Shuey does not speak 
univocally for genetic determination of 
racial differences. 


B« suppose Shuey's major thes 
correct? What are its implications? ° 
Foreword writer, Garrett, endor: 
fair policy toward Negroes," yet he has 
made no secret (elsewhere) of the fact 
that for him the racial difference impli 
a policy of segregation. Shuey may 
inferring the same in terms of the el 
fects of “social interaction" on whit: 
IQ's. There seems little doubt that t 
environmentalists and hereditarians ! 
assumed that if a genetic racial dilic: 
ence can be proved, differential trea! 
ment; particularly in the form of segre 
gation, the inevitable implicatio 
From a pürely genetic standpoint rigid 
apartheid. it be best, given а gen 
differential rtain allied 
factors might. even be adduced to 
port segregation. 

Is segregation then the only answer 
to keeping a "superior" race superior? 
(To say that segregation is also for the 
good of the "inferior" race is at th 
best pure rationalization.) Is it the 
only implication that can be drawn 


sociol 


from Shuey's thesis? No, not at all. In- А 


stead, the answer may be that the 
white race cannot afford to gain the 
whole world of intellect and lose its 
own soul: For to enforce segregation is 
no longer to be superior except in 10 
points. The brutalizing effects of a sys- 
tem of segregation on both segregated 
and segregators are mot worth keeping 
any race “pure.” Those who think 


otherwise, though they have eyes, have — 


not perceived ‘the logical effects of 


an established system of segregation. ; 
Shuey's book does not espouse segrega- { 


tion. But it would be folly to ignore the 
major implication of the book that was 
drawn from the first edition and will be 
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drawn by both camps from the second. 
To both, it must be stated that segrega- 
tion is not necessarily a sequitur. 

Easy environmentalist generalizations 
cannot dismiss the patient scholarship, 
the careful ferreting out of multitudes 
of research studies, the accurate and 
succinct summaries of others’ work, and 
the confronting of others with their er- 
rors (including one of the reviewer's!) 
which this book affords. Though one 
may not be ready to accept either 
Shuey's main thesis or its usually drawn 
implication, he may not either sweep this 
book under the rug or say, "Shuey 
speaks a language that is no longer 
scientific,” When scientific" is used 
thus, it has become a shibboleth. 


Pp. xiii + 194. 


- — Ezras A. Asratiam, the author, and 
P Samuel A, Corson, editor and translator, 
are identified by the reviewer, who is 
Stephen S. Fox, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Director of Training in 
‘Physiological Psychology at the Univer- 
_ sity of Iowa. He received his PhD from 
М the University of Michigan and stayed 
en. on there for a number of years as As- 
_ sistant Professor of Psychology and As- 
Jn sociate Research Psychobiologist in the 
` Mental Health Research Institute. Then 
he moved west. 


à pe BOOK is the first volume of the 

International Series of Monographs 
on Cerebrovisceral and Behavioral Physi- 
ology and Conditioned Reflexes (United 
States Public Health Service support) 
published by Pergamon Press and edited 
by Samuel A. Corson who is Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry 
md Director, Laboratory of Cerebro- 
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The Brain and Pavlov 


Ezras A. Asratian. Edited and Translated by Samuel A. Corson 


Compensatory Adaptations, Reflex Activity and the Brain. (Interna- 
tional Series of Monographs on Cerebrovisceral and Behavioral Physiology 
and Conditioned Reflexes. Vol. 1.) New York: Pergamon Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN S. Fox 


visceral Physiology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Medicine. 

As Director of the Institute of Higher 
Nervous Activity and Neurophysiology 
of the U.S.S.R. and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., E. A. Asratian is a distin- 
guished first author for this series. This 
monograph is a careful collection, dis- 
tillation, and summary of aspects of 
about three decades of research effort by 
the Institute, research guided by the 
neurogenic theories and integrative con- 
cepts developed by the Botkin-Sechenov- 
Pavlov school. Asratian was trained in 
Pavlov's laboratories after graduating 
from the Medical Faculty of Erevan 
University in Armenia and has been 
awarded the First Prize of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, as well as the I. P. 
Pavlov prize, and thus represents one of 
the most direct descendants of the Pav- 
lovian tradition. 


This volume and the efforts described — : 
in it, therefore, represent an important i 
step in the development of Russian 
thought in behavioral physiology, a de- ..- 
velopment that takes its origin in the — 
philosophical materialism of Sergei Pe- " 
trovich Botkin, as applied to clinical 
medicine, and of Ivan M. Sechenov in | 
physiology. 

The important extension of Botkin's 
“nervism” or neurogenic theories of . 
medicine involving the hierarchy of or- ~ 
ganizational levels within cells, within f 
organs, organ systems and finally, within 
the central nervous system and cerebral 
cortex, as it assumes a more dominant 
role in the higher mammals, 15 at-  ~ 
tributed to I. P. Pavlov's experimental 
and theoretical amplifications that pro- 
vided for the scientific evaluation of be- 
havioral problems and from which grew - 
a new view of integrative physiology. 

Development of these concepts to in- 
clude the cortical control of the internal 
milieu and internal organs was sub- 
sequently brought to the attention of 
English investigators by the translation 
of К. M. Bykov's volume, The Cerebral 
Cortex and the Internal Organs (1957), — 
which summarized three and one half 
decades of work at the Institute of 
Higher Nervous Activity and Neuro- — 
physiology of the U.S.S.R. and at the 
Naval Military Academy where Bykov 
is Director. In that summary, Bykov de- 
fined physiological principles concerning 
the adaptation of the individual to his 
internal and external environment as 
that adaptation is expressed dually in 
the functions of the viscera and the en- 
docrine glands and in general metab- 
olism integrated through the supraseg- 
mental nervous system. Here, Bykov re- 
viewed the Russian contributions since | 
1923 to such problems as 1) the role of 
the cerebral cortex in the coordination 
and regulation of complex processes 
occurring in connection with special 
functional acts of the viscera; 2) the 
importance to the cortex of impulses 
arising in the viscera; and 3) the nature 
of the temporary connections involved 
in analyzing the interrelations of a re- 
ceptor field of a viscus and the cerebral 
cortex. In general, this is the problem 
of the way in which the “зо called vege- 
tative processes become merged with 


it 


: 


the world of consciousness" (page 6). 
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“more current view of the problems of 
conditioned reflex physiology of the 
- Botkin-Sechenov-Pavlov-Bykov tradition 
and provides for the scholar of be- 
- havioral physiology a welcome oppor- 
tunity not only to update his perspec- 
tive of the Russian school, but to com- 
pare in some detail the experimental 
activities of Eastern and Western be- 
havioral scientists. 

The volume is composed of six papers 
critically summarizing the work of 
Asratian and his collaborators. As such, 

it constitutes a wide sampling of efforts 
at the Institute over the period covered. 
Such an arrangement, while it provides 
an excellent survey, suffers some from 
a lack of detailed presentation which, if 
present, might have been appreciated by 
‘those actively at work in this area. 
_ The volume first critically treats the 
etiology and behavioral aftereffects of 
spinal shock with emphasis on com- 
pensatory function and on differentiation 
specific reflex systems resulting from 
‘such insult. The participation of higher 
teflex systems in producing the after- 
effects of spinal injury is developed and 
is suggested that the spinal shock phe- 
‘nomena “depends only to a slight degree 
"оп the changes which take place in the 
functional state of the motor-neurons 

f the corresponding reflexes,” but that 

it is “mainly determined by the dysfunc- 
tion of the preceding links of the arc, 
че to the disturbance in tone of synap- 

€ transmission." 
Of particular interest among the dem- 
nstrations by Asratian's group are the 
- effects of sleep therapy and mild bromide 
- treatment on the time course of recovery 
- from spinal shock phenomena. The 
spinal shock phenomenon is presented 
thin a strong context of active cortical 
inhibition which, like Pavlovian inhibi- 
tion, plays a restorative and protective 
role following fatigue, exhaustion, or 
intense stimulation. Thus, this develop- 
—- ment of Pavlov's suggestion that daily 
E sleep acts as universal protective 
as inhibition, should be of considerable i in- 


" mental and clinical application of sleep 
“ther ру to various nervous and mental 


drug-induced sleep therapy, sug- 
that “a drug-induced sleep of 


moderate, so to speak ‘physiological’ 


depth and duration produced by non- 
toxic soporifics contributes to the rapid 
recovery of animals suffering from vari- 
ous traumata of the organs of the cen- 
tral nervous system or. of any other 
organs." 


Somewhat more disappointing, however, 
is the second chapter of the monograph 
dealing with restoration and compensation 
of functions, following primarily deaffer- 
entiation and amputation and the effects of 
decortication on this process, Asratian de- 
scribes several series of experiments which 
are directed toward the demonstration of 
predominance of cortical function over 
local control in compensation following 
sensory or motor peripheral insult. Much, 
however, of the exposition is repetitious 
of substantially earlier work in other parts 
of the world, ie. the work showing that 
following unilateral peripheral limb injury, 
ipsilateral decortication has little effect on 
the compensation while contralateral de- 
cortication produces profound and pro- 
tracted disturbance of function. There are, 
however, some striking demonstrations of 
more specific effects on compensation per 
se in which the decortication affects only 
the compensated function with no effects 
on the homolateral intact limbs. Of addi- 
tional interest are the demonstrations of 
facilitated compensation and restoration of 
function by moderate doses of soporifics 
which intensify and prolong daily sleep of 
the experimental animals during the im- 
mediate postoperative period. Asratian 
points out, in contrast, that retardation of 
restoration of disturbed function may be 
seen in conjunction with deterioration of 
the condition of the organism, including 
infectious disease, poor conditions of main- 
tenance, malnutrition, etc. 

Other observations on frogs, birds, rab- 
bits, puppies, kittens, turtles, and lizards in- 
clude the effect of phylogenetic level on the 
rate and efficiency of compensation. “In 
the course of the ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic evolution of the animal kingdom, 
the role played by the higher parts of the 
cerebral nervous system in the develop- 
ment of compensatory adaptations in an 
injured organism grows steadily and in 
higher animals becomes a decisive factor” 
(page 57). 

Of major interest to the reader will be 
Asratian’s exposition, at the close of this 
section, of the basis of the compensatory 
mechanism. The compensatory effects are 
seen, as might be expected of the Russian 
school, in terms of heightened cortical 
excitability, which in time, contributes to 


the formation of new conditioned reflex 
arcs or connections in the cortex of the 
reserve structures; heightened excitability 
also facilitates interactions with adjacent | 
cortical areas, allowing participation of the 
cortex as a whole. 

Chapter 3 of the monograph is concerned 
with effects of decortication on neuro- 
humoral or internal functions of the or- 
ganism and proceeds parallel to the work 
of Bykov and his group on this subject, 
The treatment in this monograph is com- 
prehensive and detailed and provides the 
researcher іп neuroendocrinology and be- 
havior excellent exposure to the Russian 
viewpoint, 

The section, “Physiology of the Condi- 
tioned Reflex," is concerned with the pr« ob 
lem of "switching." Here an extensive series 
of experiments is reviewed demonstrating 
the complexity of associating more than 
"ene CS with a UCS or the reverse, or con« 
flicting CSs with the same UCS, as well as 
with different intensities of CS and UCS 
Emphasis is placed here on the total con- 
ditioning envitgnment and its role in the 
conditioning A 

The fifth section on “Aspects o 
Closure of Conditioned Connections ix 
the Development of their Characteristics“ 
outlines a number of detailed studies of 
bidirectionality or reverse CR's in sit 
tions involving the “indifferent” stimuli; 
two unconditioned stimuli; an “indifferent” 
stimulus; or two stimuli in a variable : 
quence. Asratian suggests that such bidi 
tionality is accounted for by the relativ 
equal intensity of excitations arising fro: 
nervous system structures under the in 
fluence of the paired stimuli. Such bidirec 
tionality, however, is not predicted in a 
stereotyped sequence of presentation, and 
here Asratian offers detailed theory and 
data in support of his interpretations, and 
extends this view to the question of el- 
ficiency of the conditioned connections. 
For the researcher in reflexology, this dis- 
cussion may be the most challenging and 
provocative of the monograph. 


du final chapter is addressed to ques- 
tions of cortical inhibition and its rela- 
tion to elements of the conditioned re- 
flex arc, and to the problem of the 
origin and localization of various types 
of cortical inhibition. Asratian intends 
at the outset to deal with this question 
but nowhere in the chapter, in neuro- 
anatomical or neurophysiological terms, 
does he seem to do so, at least in West- 
ern terms. The emphasis on development. 
of conditioned inhibition and localiza 


s Mobius raises, in ELA 


Pavlovian reference to “cells of the foci 
of conditioned and unconditioned stim- 
С uli? “inhibitory structures," “cortical 

. nerve cells,” etc., (p. 170) are, at best, 
inferential and may represent a source 
of some minor irritation to the more 
physiologically oriented Western be- 
vioral neurophysiologist who may be 
accustomed to make direct bioelectric 
measurement to support such specula- 
tion, This, however, does not detract, 
“nor has it ever in this reviewer's opinion, 


~ Colleges. Evanston, Ill.: 
Pp. x 4- 107. $2.00. 


1 The editor, Lowell T. Coggeshall, MD, 
- is Vice President of the University of 
ў Chicago, formerly Dean of the Division 
of Biological Sciences, including the 
Medical School. From 1956-57 he was 
Special Assistant for Health and Medi- 
_ cal Affairs to the Secretary, Department 
_ of Health, Education and Welfare and 
e is a Past President of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. 

The reviewer, John T. Cowles, re- 
eived his PhD from Yale University 
= and has had a varied career including 
_ research for the USAF, work as Di- 
ector of Testing Programs for ETS, 
‘and, from 1954 to ’61 professing jointly 
_ in the School of Medicine and Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of 
Pittsburgh. While in the latter position 
did surveys of medical student re- 
earch programs and medical manpower 
e basic sciences, and carried out 
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a weakness of the over-all Russian 
treatment in not only this monograph, 
but of a number of its Eastern predeces- 
sors. The continual, although traditional, 


` to the Executive Council of the Association of American Medical 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 1965. 


from the detail, elegance and systematic 
accomplishment of the Russian school. 

Over-all, the volume makes exciting 
and rewarding reading as a piece of 
scholarly work, both for the expert and 
layman in this field. The scientific com- 
munity, in general, owes a considerable 
debt of gratitude to all those individuals 
and institutions who have been involved 
in the initiation and development of 
this monograph series. Particular recog- 
nition should be given to the translater 
and editor, $. A. Corson, who clearly 
devoted substantial time to this volume. 
The importance of the contribution of 
these persons to the continued develop- 
ment of interaction between East and 
West cannot be underestimated. 


for Progress 


Reviewed by JOHN Т. COWLES 


studies of medical school admissions 
processes and of procedures for evaluat- 
ing medical student proficiency. From 
1961 to '63 he was President of the 
Maurice Falk Medical Fund, concentrat- 
ing on grants to medical education and 
Mental Health Projects. Since 1963 he 
has been back at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, this time as Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education. 


Г this prolix age of committee and 
conference reports, and institutional 
self-studies in various areas of education, 
it is refreshing to encounter a first-rate 
epitomizing interpretation and projection 
based on a number of such generally 
tiresome publications. It is inevitable 
that medical education, so important to 
human welfare and so favored by fi- 
nancial sponsors, should have been much 
discussed and advised upon. The Com- 


monwealth Fund chose well to subsidize ~ 
at this time the present thoughtful study — 
and report by a competent committee of — 
six educators and administrators, unde 
a most appropriate chairman. $ 
The committee borrowed heavily from 
the extensive survey data and interpreta- _ И 
tions buried away in the AAMC’s twelve - 
annual Teaching Institute proceedings. | 
They drew especially from the Tenth 
Teaching Institute report, Medical Edu- ` 
cation and Practice: Relationships and 
Responsibilities in a Changing Society, 
edited by Wolf and Darley (1965). 
They reviewed other outstanding studies _ 
of medical education, going back to that 
most influential one by Abraham Flexner 
in 1910. The committee also took fresh 
bearings from extended interviews. with 
leaders of medical education, with in- 
fluential people in allied fields, in uni- 
versities, and in government. 


| p ү. Ый TRENDS. Flexner must 
have little realized that his emphasis on | 
raising the quality of medical schools 
would now pose a severe dilemma for 
them: to maintain even their existing ` 
quality in the face of staggering de- 
mands for increased medical manpower 
and services. Not only more, but better 
prepared physicians are needed. Yet 
there is a growing backlog of many un- 
filled medical school faculty vacancies, 
As Coggeshall and his committee now 
lucidly show, the population increase in — 
the USA would alone be sufficient to 
raise fearful expectations for medicine, 
but other aggravating circumstances at- 
tend that increase in number of bodies, 
Among these are the public’s affluent ex- 
pectations for greatly broadened and 
costlier medical services, for the im- 
mediate application of miraculous re- 
search results, and a greater volume of 
continuous care for a disproportionate 
number of aged persons. Government  - 
and other insurance plans have further а 
magnified the spectre by extending medi- 
cal services to many who would not . | 
otherwise demand or expect medical 
benefits. In fact, government has been 
threatening the balance between research 
and education, and affecting the rela- - 
tionships between education and prac- 
tice. 

The nature of health care, too, has 
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"been radically changing. The complexity 
Сапа cost of new treatment techniques, 
increased specialization of medical prac- 
tice, and surely the shortage of physi- 
cians and related health personnel, have 
focused medical care in clinics and in 
` already obsolescent, overworked, and 
overcrowded hospitals. Sizable teams— 
perhaps 100 drawn from various health 
` professions—now work under the direc- 
"tion of a single physician in preparing 
` for, performing, and following-up one 
patient’s heart operation. Gone are the 
- days of the lone office-practitioner, or 
| the formerly common luxury of a physi- 
cian visiting an individual patient in his 
home. It is no wonder we are now im- 
porting physicians from countries more 
desperately needing them. Our physician- 
population ratio (about 1 to 760) favor- 
able though it may be in world compari- 
sons is not only falling, but with these 
changes in health care it no longer is a 
simple index of quality of care. 
The character of medical research 
- and teaching is also changing. The com- 
mittee feels that these are becoming 
more integrated, despite divisive forces 
such as the heavy imbalance of Federal 
upport for research. The old lines be- 
tween basic and clinical sciences are 
reaking down. Also, research teams 
ave increasingly. included professional 
workers from non-medical fields, espe- 
cially as research interests extend to the 
reventive and rehabilitative aspects of 
medicine. New attention is necessarily 
being given to the social and psycho- 
logical determiners of health. Notably, 
“only in universities does medicine have 
` direct access to these other, related dis- 
ciplines, and to such essential common 
facilities as large libraries and computer 
"services. Also, universities are begin- 
ning to take responsibility for training 
medical technologists, technicians, and 
other critically needed health personnel. 
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as AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
EDICAL EDUCATION. The Association of 
merican Medical Colleges now feels that 
it is in the center of these problems, and 
|, that. it is the logical group to solve them. 
Vet it is frank to say it is now quite un- 
ared. When the Association was estab- 
d in 1876, the schools were in the 
ds of apprentice-trained practitioners 
cerned almost exclusively with curative 


medicine. Now medical schools are in the 
hands of full-time university professors; 
these in turn have a direct influence on the 
continuing education of practitioners as 
well as upon the quality of our hospitals. 
The Association itself has grown from a 
simple conference of deans to a large 
organization with international ties, and 
with strong central services to its member 
schools, including the accreditation func- 
tion, the leading Journal of Medical Edu- 
cation, and The Medical College Admis- 
sion Test program. But the stated ob- 
jectives, as well as functions, of this 
Association are now deemed by Coggeshall’s 
committee far too limited. They repeatedly 
note that medical education cannot effec- 
tively plan or control its own proper sphere 
without closer formal ties, and provision of 
leadership, to its context of other institu- 
tions and organizations. Coggeshall says, 
for example, “It is clear that establishing 
the university as the effective center of 
medical education is the greatest need and 
the most important challenge to the field 
of medical education today.” And this is 
clearly to be a reciprocal relation. One must 
peruse Chapter III to catch the rationale of 
this thinking. Medical education, through its 
Association, must take more direct leader- 
ship of the medical student’s education, 
from premedical to post-graduate. And 
medical education should also take more 
leadership in the education of other mem- 
bers of the health team—without actual re- 
sponsibility for their education. The MD 
degree is now awarded at the midpoint of 
the specialist practitioner’s formal educa- 
tion, and the university is the focus of that 
continuum. 

The committee says little about reducing 
the now-excessive length or cost of that 
educational process, but does urge funda- 
mental continuing studies of health needs 
of the nation, better methods of health 
care, and the development of better educa- 
tional methods and curricula through ed- 
ucational research. So far, we learn, there 
has been no objective study of the effect 
of expansion of medical schools upon the 
quality of education; opinions now largely 
restrict such expansion. Vet it is urged 
that expansion is far better than establish- 
ing new schools. The committee takes an 
almost daring stand on a whole set of 
long-controversial issues: it says that each 
medical school should comprehensively pre- 
pare all kinds of physicians; that basic 
human sciences could be delegated to the 
colleges; that two-year basic science medi- 
cal schools cannot adequately incorporate 
clinical teaching and research; that the cur- 
riculum should include more teaching of 
management and problem-solving, rather 


- than further supersaturation of the student 
‘with encyclopedic information; that uni- 
versity hospitals are the “essential class- 
rooms” for the education of all health 
disciplines, and represent the best in health 
care. These strong statements will not go 
unchallenged by other leaders within and 
outside of medical education. 


This report also includes specific rec- 
ommendations for the future role and 
organization of the AAMC,, beginning 
with the need for plans of the planning 
process, and for rewriting in detail the 
objectives of the Association, to a litera! 
blueprint for a much grander organiza- 
tion to be centered in Washington, but 
with five regional divisions—‘at the 
outset”! It is emphasized that this As 
sociation will need to take a dominant 
role in all aspects of medical education, 
or something much less satisfactory wil! 
surely develop. 

The reader of this exciting report 
easily concludes that medical education 
is now unabashedly determining its place 
in society’s universe and will settle many 
of the old ambiguities by embracing 
them with longer and stronger arms, 
The unspoken problems, such as rela 
tions with the giant A.M.A., and with 
other ambitious professional organis 
tions, may not be spelled out, but w 
can sense that the astute leaders wi 
wrote this searching document hav: 
master strategies already in mind. 11 
fact, other professions might likewise 
review their roles in the great society 
and make public declaration of their own 
future designs. 
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The point is to simplify and to order 
knowledge. The profession I'm part of has 
as its whole function the rendering of the - 
physical world understandable and beauti- 
ful. Otherwise, you have only tables and \ 
statistics. The measure of our success is 
our ability to live with this knowledge ef- 
fectively, actively and, eventually, with de- 
light. If we succeed, we will be able to 
cope with our knowledge and not create 


despair. 
— ROBERT OPPENHEIMER | 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND PARAGRAPHS 


E a recent and gracious letter, Arthur 
G. Sandale suggests that in present- 
ing the biographical material at the be- 
ginning of reviews a separate paragraph 
be given to each individual about whom 
biographical data are given. Dr. Sandale 
points out that he and other readers 
may know all about an author but not 
a reviewer, or vice versa. Or less likely, 
they may know about the reviewer but 
not the author; given some spatial cues 
any reader could find quickly the bio- 
graphical bits he is interested in, if any, 
and be spared an exposure to sere and 
useless sentences. 

CP thinks this a good suggestion, and 
has acted on it. It has not gone all the 
way with Sandale, however. It has in 
this issue given a separate paragraph to 
each reviewer, but not to each author 
or to each editor. If someone has written 
or edited alone, he gets a whole para- 
graph, but if he has one or 16 col- 
laborators, the number of paragraphs 
remains the same. Why? The justifica- 
tion is the same as that for the relative 
fullness of reviewers’ and skimpiness of 
authors’ biographies in CP: because the 
reviewer is judging, evaluating and fil- 
tering, all in a small space, it is good 
to have some idea about the likely 
human bases from which he works, 
while scholarly tradition has it that the 
identity and personality of an author 
should have little or no bearing on our 
judgment of the quality of what he 
says. So CP will arrange in paragraph 
form the screed on the reviewer, even 
if the practice uses up an additional bit 
of space, but will remain relatively 
niggardly about both senténces and 
paragraphs on authors and editors, 
treated singly or in bunches. 
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Harp Facts ABour CP 


Е“ year, the APA publications 
people issue to advertisers, actual 
and potential an information sheet on 
each of the journals published by the 
association. 

The current CP sheet reports a re- 
markable array of facts, many of which 
are probably of no interest whatever to 
CP's readers. For example, if anyone 
wants to reserve space for advertising, 
he must do so by the 15th of the second 
month preceding publication. If he in- 
serts an ad it will be printed on 50-lb. 
coated paper, unless it’s on a cover, in 
which case the paper is 80-lb. and still 
coated. His ad, along with other con- 
tents, will be mailed second class in an 
envelope with Cheshire tape. The jour- 
nal is reported to carry critical reviews 
but no bleed ads. 

Others than advertisers will be in- 
terested in the reported facts that the 
journal was founded in January 1956, 
and as of January 1967 had a total cir- 
culation of 10,379, and a guaranteed 
circulation of the same magnitude, with 
the figure verified by "sworn statements 
based on Post Office receipts." In 1967 
it costs an advertiser $180 to run a 
one-page ad one time. The cost for 
placing a one-page ad on the desk or 
in the mailbox of one subscriber is 
$.0173. If non-subscribers borrow copies 
and read an ad there is no extra charge. 
It costs more to place an ad on the 
outside cover. 

On or about the 11th of each month 
the journal is mailed, second class, in 
envelope with Cheshire tape, to 8,495 
individuals, 1,460 institutional subscrib- 
ers, and to 424 other and mysteriously 
miscellaneous destinations. Five copies 
go to Alaska, giving CP something less 
than tent-like coverage there. The thirty 
copies going to Rhode Island make 


things, on the basis of the number оо Ж 
CP’s per unit area, much better, New — 
York gets 1,608 copies, California 1,355, 25 
Illinois 588, Pennsylvania an even 500, | 


Massachusetts 460, Ohio 387, Michigan es 


360, 295 of which are reputed to go to 
full professors at Ann Arbor, and so on. 
CP is not big among either ranchers or. 


wildcatters; Texas gets only 215 copies, 


Of the 8,495 subscribers, about three- 
fourths hold doctoral degrees, 23% hold 
the masters, and 1% the bachelors only; 
Over half the total (4,760) are em- 
ployed by universities or colleges, 31% 
work for “federal, state or local govern- 
ment hospitals or schools,” 39% are in 
the category “non-profit organizations, 
industry and self,” and about 3% are in 
the military. 

A good many more than half of CP's 
readers (5,309 of them) engage at least 
part time in private practice, counseling 
and consultation. The next largest group 
(3,771) are teachers, and the next larg- 
est group (2,837) is in “management, 
executive and administration.” Twenty- 
two per cent or 1,849, classify them- 
selves as researchers. 

As for substantive area of specializa- 
tion, the largest number, 4,540, are in 
clinical and counseling psychology. There 
are 1,318 in social and personality, 
1,043 in experimental and physiological, 
622 in industrial and personnel, 897 in 
educational and 585—who may be the 
most avid of all CP's readers—are mis- 
cellaneous. 


How To STRIP SECRETARIAL GEARS 


Bu few readers are keenly con- 
scious of it and perhaps nobody 
would have noticed it unless a secretary 
had made a mistake in carrying it out, 
but CP uses in every issue three quite 
different ways of typing the names of 
authors and of the books they have 
written, In the list of books received, 
the procedure is the established one, 
firmly rooted in the bibliography-scan- 
ning habits of all, of listing an author's ~ 
last name first and the title of the book 
in lower case italics. This method goes 
like this: 

Scravitch, George. How to build a 
swamp, etc. When an author and his 
book is reviewed in CP's regular pages, 
however, things are done in conformity. 
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to what CP has always believed. are the 
review-reading habits of psychologists. 
- Here things are done so: 

George Scravitch 
` How To Build a Swamp. etc. 

On the basis of another assumption and 
another established practice, the Table 
of Contents says: 

How To Build a Swamp, by George 
Scravitch. 

The facts of this matter are cited in 
“evidence of the marvelous lengths to 
` which CP goes to facilitate the intel- 
lectual efforts of its readers; its aims to 
insult no unimportant linguistic ex- 

pectancies, The facts also illustrate the 
enormous array of problems the pro- 
duction of an issue poses for its small 
‘secretarial and editorial staff. Any time 
Fra secretary types in one day, and often 
from the same set of green book cards, 
a collection of front pieces of reviews, 
a list of books received and a Table of 
Contents, she has on her hands a fancy 
RU problem of gear shifting. Sometimes 
‹ there are screams when things mismesh, 
but the chores do get done and with 
what appears to the linguistically non- 


TR. 


—F.H.S. 


Psychoanalytic 
Ego-Ideal 


Jeanne Lampl-de Groot. (Foreword 
by Anna Freud) 


The Development of the Mind: 

. Psychoanalytic Papers on Clini- 

cal and Theoretical Problems. 

New York: International Univer-. 

. sities Press, 1965. Pp. х + 391. 
$8.50. 


Reviewed by Ernst А. Тісно 


5 ` The author, Jeanne Lampl-de Groot, 

MD, was trained at the Vienna Psycho- 
а lytic Institute in the 1920’s, and has 
а practicing analyst and training 


jst for many years in Amsterdam. 


- The reviewer, Ernst A. Ticho, re- 


` ceived his PhD from the University of 


Graz, Austria, and is a docent of the 
same institution. Since 1953 he has been 
a senior psychologist at the Menninger 
Foundation and is a training analyst at 
the Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
He is also a member of the faculty of 
the Menninger School of Psychiatry. 


HIS is a useful book for the reader 

with a general knowledge of psycho- 
analysis who would like to get a better 
understanding of the way psychoanalysts 
work and arrive at their conclusions. 
Anna Freud says in her Foreword to this 
book that “Dr. Lampl-de Groot does a 
great deal of hard work with minimal 
interruptions; she carries out as many 
analytic treatments herself as she super- 
vises therapy done by others; by means 
of training analysis, seminar and lecture 
work, she cooperates in producing suc- 
ceeding generations of well-informed and 
capable representatives and teachers of 
psychoanalysis.” This is a sound sum- 
mary of the analytic ego-ideal as it 
evolved in the Freudian tradition, and 
Dr. Lampl-de Groot is introduced as an 
exemplar of this tradition. 

The papers collected in this book 
range over a very wide area. They were 
written between 1927 and 1964. The 
title, The Development of the Mind, is 
a good one, since Dr. Lampl-de Groot 
from the time of her first work, was not 
preoccupied only with pathology, but 
also was very much engrossed with the 
development of the normal mind. 

Dr. Lampl-de Groot's two main con- 
tributions concern the normal and patho- 
logical development of female sexuality 
and of the ego-ideal. She does not limit 
herself to illustrations of Freud's dis- 
coveries, but shows independent and 
original thought, particularly in her 
lucid description of the negative Oedipus 
complex in women. Her account of the 
vicissitudes of the mother-daughter re- 
lationship (which was later used by 
Freud, who interestingly remarked that 
it might be easier for female analysts to 
grasp the mother-transference of their 
female patients) has opened the deci- 
sively important theoretical problem 
about pregenital female sexuality that 
remains far from being fully understood. 
She also experimented with group work 


with stepmothers, trying to help them | 
identify and work through their com- 
mon difficulties in the rearing of their ~ 
stepchildren. 


| Groot shows continued 
interest in the development of the ego- 
ideal. She first defined the ego-ideal as 
an independent psychological structure, 
but later on saw the ego-ideal as one of 
the functions of the superego, which i: 
more in keeping with the general view 
held today. She assumes that the es 
ideal is brought about by very early 
omnipotent wishes that serve as a de 
fense against the child's feeling of small 
ness and worthlessness, and that later on 
serve to guide the individual. She at 
tempts to arrive at a useful understand 
ing of the development and the func 
tioning of the ego-ideal; but there i 
no more than a hint of the adaptive sig 
nificance of the irrational forces in the 
ego-ideal. It seems important to me 
to stress that the irrational forces of 


the ego-ideal are adaptively necessary 
to spur on the individual to greater 
achievements. j 


I said before that the book gives a 
excellent illustration of how analyst 
work, Why? I think the papers are \ 
descriptive of the actual therapeu’: 
work analysts do. This fact is a speci-! 
recommendation for this book, because 
analysts in their scientific writings often 
tend to get too far away from their 
daily work with patients. Dr. Lampl-ce ( 
Groot balances theory and practice and 1 
is always very careful to support her _ 
theoretical statements with clinical evi - 
dence. There are many valuable sug- | 
gestions about psychoanalytic technique 
She very much stresses strategic con- 
siderations in psychoanalytic therapy. 
She avoids getting bogged down by day- | 
to-day events without in any way neg 
lecting them, and she always considers 
the over-all progress of the patient - 
undergoing psychoanalysis. 
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NEW—Coming Spring 1967 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By JAMES, DEESE, The Johns Hopkins University. This text is a comprehensive and 
expanded counterpart of the author's PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Designed 
for the more comprehensive introductory courses, this skillful expansion contains a 
separate chapter on neurological and physiological details. Each chapter contains 
in-depth discussions of the information presented. Among the new and significant 
areas of coverage are: bio-chemical genetics; frontier work on RNA-DNA on the 
transfer of learning; Chomsky's transformational grammar; mathematical learning 
models; short-term memory; recent research on electrophysiological studies of the 
visual system; instinctive behavior; and psychophysical methods. 1967 736 x 10V2 
Est. 630 pp. 


@ The chapters on Personality and Adjustment contain a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial, i.e. case histories and clinical studies. 

e The book is designed to allow instructors maximum flexibility in the order in 
which they assign chapters. 


STUDENT GUIDE TO ACCOMPANY 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By GLEN D. JENSEN, DePaul University. A programmed "self-tutor" designed to 

reinforce and develop the material in the textbook which it accompanies. Modern 

techniques of programmed instruction are employed, calling for important and chal- 

lenging responses on the part of the student. 1967 8Y2 x 11 Paperbound Est. 158 

рр. 

e Employs “entermeshed review," i.e. review that is accomplished at the same time 
the student is learning something new. 


e Asks challenging questions at all points. 


READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WAYNE Н. BARTZ, lowa State University. Coming Spring 1967. А compre- 
hensive collection of readings designed for use in introductory psychology courses. 
The articles have been selected for their recency, relevance, and importance to con- 
temporary psychological movements. Ninety percent of the selections have ap- 
peared since 1960—many as recently as 1965. The book is particularly suited for 
use with Deese’s GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY (it is indexed and cross-referenced with 
it) but can be used effectively with any general psychology text. 

1967 5% x 83% Paperbound Est. 400 pp. 


Dept. X-1, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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- Big Book; Small Book: The Search 
for Unity and Relevance 


Е Banerjee, aCe 


y 
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Fundamentals of Modern Psychology. Part 1. New York: Asia Publishing 


` House, 1966. Pp. ххх + 317. $7.50. 


lebb, Donald Olding 


A Textbook of Psychology. 2nd Ed. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
1966. Pp. xvi + 353. $5.75. 


S. B. Saunders, 


; 
| 
5 


Hutt, Max L., Robert L. Isaacson and Milton L. Blum 


Psychology : The Science of Interpersonal Behavior. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966. Pp. xii + 430. : 


dgren, Henry Clay, Donn Byrne and Lewis Petrinovich 


Psychology : An Introduction to a Behavioral Science. 2nd Ed. New York: 
ru iley, 1966. Pp. xv + 560. 


à Eon to Psychology. 3rd Ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. 
vii + 816. 


Reviewed by VIRGIL V. MCKENNA 


_ Taken in alphabetical order, the thir- 
2 authors of these seven books can 
Ше re be identified with а sentence or two 


Psychology at the University of Michi- 
‘gan. Milton L. Blum, formerly President 
of Marketing, Merchandising, and Re- 
search, Inc., and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the School of 
Business and Public Administration at 
City College of New York, is a con- 
sulting psychologist. Henry Clay Lind- 
gren is Professor of Psychology at San 

Francisco State College. Donn Byrne is 
. Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 


0 yo Devi College, Calcutta. Max 
Hutt. is consultant to the Michigan 


tric Residency Program at Ypsi- 
Public Schools. He is a Clinical 
gist and psychotherapist. Robert 
son is Associate Professor of 


m a5 


sity of Texas, currently on leave at Stan- 
ford University. Lewis Petrinovich is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
State University of New York, Stony 
Brook. Wilbert James McKeachie is 
Professor of Psychology and Chairman 
of the Department at the University of 
Michigan. Charlotte Lackner Doyle is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Cor- 
nell University. Clifford T. Morgan is 
President of Psychonomic Press and 
Editor of Psychonomic Science. Richard 
А. King is at the University of North 
Carolina. Donald О. Hebb is Professor 
of Psychology at McGill University 
Norman Munn is Professor of Psychol 
ogy at the University of Adelaide. 

The reviewer, Virgil McKenna, is As 
sistant Professor of Psychology at Wil 
liam and Mary, where he received an 
AB in English. His MA in psychology is 
from Swarthmore and he is a PhD can- 
didate from Princeton. He has taught at 
Sarleton College and worked at ETS 
n personality research. His research in- 

ests are in the area of interrelations 
between perception, memory and per- 
sonality. 


‘ost of us were visited last spring 
by our friendly purveyor of text 
books. We fished for a few compli- 
mentary copies of ‘scholarly’ books, but 
we received assorted packages of intro- 
ductory texts. We gazed with some guilt 
at the pile on our desks, vainly trying to 
summon the courage (and time) to con- 
sider each of them as a possible re- 
placement for our current standby. Most 
of us added the newcomers to our largely 
unread introductory shelf, gave a con- 
summatory sigh of uncertain relief, and 
decided to wait for CP's help in sorting 
them out. 

Obviously, the writer had to forego 
that uncertain sigh, and what follows is 
his best effort to make some sense of the 
array now on his desk, but not yet safely 
on his shelf. 

The present list contains four revi- 
sions and three new texts. We can ex- 
amine them all as they distribute them- 
selves along two dimensions of magni- 
tude. With respect to magnitude of 


success, all four revisions are big; they _ 
have survived to be updated, in some 


cases more than once. They thus have а 
big influence over thousands of under- . 


graduates who receive their initiation 

into psychology in part from their pages. 

Three of the four revisions are also big 

' books physically, ranging froni 500 to 
700 double-columned pages. Of the new- 
comers, we can only predict and perhaps 
influence their magnitude of success, 
while only one (McKeachie and Doyle) 
is big in the physical sense, For the 
majority of this sample then, introduc- 
tory psychology is a long, sometimes 
profitable, story, filled with many facts 
and, in most cases, many pictures and 
graphs, 


M ORGAN and King and Munn de- 
. mand joint consideration. They are even 
similar in color—brown! These are en- 
cyclopedic, standard texts, emphasizing 
the content of psychology and giving a 
survey of its present state in many 
areas. Both are written with the authors 
standing at some elevation above the 
material, evaluating it and presenting it 
for consumption. They thus suffer from 
à degree of impersonality of authorship. 
The reader is seldom aware of the per- 
_ sonal stand of the author. It should be 
‘said that Munn does frequently intrude 
upon the text in a very beneficial way to 
assess the present status of new con- 
серїз and to point to new problems. 
Morgan and King present their survey 
in twenty chapters and seven parts, As 
in previous editions, chapters can be 
easily interchanged or deleted to pro- 
duce ‘science’ or ‘life’ oriented courses. 
Munn takes eighteen chapters and 600- 
plus pages to cover much the same 
ground. Morgan and King is physically 
more attractive than Munn as well as 
being larger, although both books ob- 
viously enjoy the benefits of past fi- 
nancial success—Morgan and King has 
yellowish ‘eye-ease’ paper, brown type, 
and orange headings; Munn is profusely 
- illustrated, with much color. Morgan 
and King is stronger in the person- 
ality-social chapters as well as being 
very thorough on sensory processes. 
Munn is masterful in his discussions of 
learning and in his critical appraisals of 
affairs in the areas of general experi- 
mental psychology. His chapters on per- 
`. sonality and social psychology seem old- 
fashioned and curious—normal person- 
ality, pathology, psychotherapy, and per- 
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sonality testing are dealt with in one 
chapter which has peculiar emphasis (for 
the pages allotted) on body types and 
on personality-endocrine relationships. 
Morgan and King represents a broader 
range of psychology in more contempo- 
rary fashion and is thus likely to be 
more acceptable to a clinician or a Divi- 
sion 8 member. Neither is a picture 
book, and neither will insult the intel- 
ligence of your students through over- 
simple writing. Neither articulates a con- 
sistent point of view, and thus the 
reader is unlikely to gain an apprecia- 
tion of common problems and tasks of 
psychology. 


a he key word for Lindgren, Byrne, 
and Petrinovich’s second edition is rele- 
vance. This physically and pictorially 
big book strives to make its contents 
relevant to students’ personal interests. 
It would be unfair to label this as just 
another adjustment-picture book. The il- 
lustrations obviously have been chosen 
with great care, and the majority are 
not superfluous. The juxtaposition of 
a Negro child living in a ghetto with 
two white girls in an upper middle 
class home is an effective statement of 
the potential effects of social class on 
intelligence test performance. Graphs 
illustrate the relationship between choice 
of career and students’ ‘faith in people’; 
differences in rate of formation of ac- 
quaintances in psychology classes; hours 
spent watching television by adolescents 
of differing social classes, etc. In most 
cases these examples are used to il- 
lustrate fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples. The core topics of learning, per- 
ception, and physiological psychology 
are covered in three of nineteen chap- 
ters. The remainder is focused upon 
personality and social psychology. The 
content is very current: half of a chap- 
ter devoted to creativity; an entire 
chapter discusses the relevance of psy- 
chology to international problems. Al- 
though this book will probably not ap- 
peal to the man seeking a standard gen- 
eral-experimental text, it should find a 
place in the psychology curriculum, At a 
high level of sophistication it very ef- 
fectively communicates the relevance of 
psychology to human problems, i.e., to 
students as persons. The writing is 


sprightly, if not profound. The student — 
will get a more accurate picture of the - 


present scene in personality and social 


psychology from this text than from — 


any other that I have read. Moreover, 
he will probably be interested in it. 


E remaining second edition (Hebb) 
does not qualify as a big book physi- 
cally; its size lies in the soundness of its 
conceptualization of fundamental psy- 
chological issues. Hebb's may be a psy- 


chologist's book, but it should certainly Y 
stimulate our eager and bright students - 


too. This book stands apart from all 


the others as the issue of a single mind - 


expressing a consistent point of view. 
The writing is delightful. Unapologetic 
use of words like “chimerical” and “epi- 
grammatic" and the strategic insertion 
of qualifiers such as “of course" credit 
the student’s intelligence and should give 
him the feeling of participation in an in- 


tellectual discussion. There is also wit, ^ 


a quality lacking in all the other texts, 


Instead of enticing the reader with | 


material directly paralleling his interests — - 


as Lindgren, e? al have done, Hebb 


chooses to show the student how, in the . 


long run, an understanding of academic: 
psychology may be more relevant to his 
concerns than is applied psychology. An , 
important point here is that Hebb re- 
alizes that students have difficulties in 


immediately entering our world of ab-' 


straction and detachment. He respects 
the student's initial position regarding 
psychology, as well as his intelligence, 
and forcefully attempts to convince him 
of the worth of the pursuit. After two 
beginning chapters broadly concerned 
with psychology as a science, Hebb dis- 
cusses selected problem areas—learning, 
perception, intelligence, neurologizing and 
its difficulties, Unusual topics are raised, 
sometimes at great length—the nature 
of consciousness, altruism, play, ambiva- 


lence, the restrictive effects of culture 
on emotional expression. Many clarify- _ 


ing distinctions are made between in- 
tellectual potential (“Type A intelli- 
gence") and intellectual performance 
("Type B intelligence"), between higher 
(mediated) and lower (sense-dominated) 
behavior, between three kinds of cogni- 
tive learning (perceptual, Sensory pre- 
conditioning, and knowledge acquisi- 
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tion). There is considerable emphasis on 
“physiological models, but they are used 
‘to clarify problems in the analysis of 
"behavior. The book has a circular struc- 
ture, beginning and ending with prob- 
‘Jems of mind in relation to behavior. 
Hebb suggests that students may want 
to read the book twice, and this tightly 
knit organization should encourage a re- 
“turn to the beginning. The instructor 
- who wants a consistent position to argue 
“against or a clear structure to fit his 
“notes into should be especially satisfied 
with Hebb. The book could be used for 
almost any introductory course with 
_ supplementary and contradictory read- 
| ings. Hebb should provide an unusually 
‘ stimulating introduction to psychology. 


O: the three brand new works, one is 
intended as a general introductory text, 
and the others are more specialized. Mc- 

Keachie and Doyle is the big book here 
636 pages, but not double-columned 
Morgan and King, Munn, and Lind- 
en, et al, are. McKeachie and Doyle 
to overcome some of the difficulties 
the encyclopedic text, particularly 
he problem of unity (Hebb's great 
ength). They also give their own 
- position on controversial issues. Their 
“book is divided into “The Background 
Het Behavior,” “The Determinants of Be- 

havior,” and "The Person.” Something 
an organismic approach is achieved 
b including individual differences and 
practical applications at the end of each 
chapter in the ‘determinants’ section. 
E they are only partially 
successful here. Some of the sections on 


Э individual differences are trivial as they - 


are presented—a sentence or two on 
1 rote versus meaningful memory abilities 
and the effects of alcohol on retention; 
1 ‚ few lines on aphasia and psychotic 

performance in word association tests. 
They might have used some of the ma- 
terial presented in Lindgren, et al on 
` perception, cognition, and personality to 
at effect in this format. Theoretically, 
> emphasis is on cognitive-expectancy 
sory. "Classical conditioning may be 
erpreted as an example of stimulus- 
ulus learning. Instrumental condi- 
ng may be analyzed in terms of 
ing affective expectancies and 


approach to motivation is presented, and 
then the authors willingly go out on a 
limb to adopt a positive-negative affec- 
tive feedback model. The chapter on 
motivation effectively brings together 
learned expectancies in interaction with 
perceived cues as determinants of motive 
strength. The chapter on social psychol- 
ogy, particularly concerning attitude 
measurement and change, is also very 
complete and well-organized. There is 
throughout the book an attempt to re- 
late earlier and later material and to 
present the authors’ own conceptualiza- 
tion of the subject matter. 

There are signs, as one would expect 
from the previous work of the senior 
author, that much attention has been 
paid to the book as a teaching aid. Sub- 
topics are frequently posed as questions 
to the reader. There is a list of new 
concepts and basic principles at the end 
of each chapter; these should be helpful 
to students. Suggested readings are 
thoroughly annotated. In summary, this 
is not just another introductory book, 
but rather a broad presentation that 
has the distinction of a point of view 
and a degree of unity. Such a book could 
lessen students’ tendencies to see psy- 
chology as a thoroughly fragmented dis- 
cipline. 


H UTT, ІЅААСЅОМ, AND BLUM's new 
book is subtitled The Science of Inter- 
personal-Behavior and advocates a social 
science orientation to behavior. I doubt 
that many teachers would want to use 
this book alone for an introductory 
course. It is not a big book. The total 
number of pages is deceptive because 
the text covers only about two-thirds of 
each page. There are also a number of 
pictures that do not always seem neces- 
sary to the advancement of the text. 
The level of conceptualization is, for 
the most part, below the level attained 
by the other books reviewed. Complex 
behaviors are said to be influenced more 
by “psychological factors” or “inner de- 
terminants” than are simple behaviors 
or reflexes. Intervening variables (neces- 
sary because “internal factors” can’t be 
seen) ; the relationship between observed 
facts, hypotheses (“tentative explana- 
tions”), and theory are summarized in 
a five sentence paragraph. The first 


chapter is “The Meaning of Interper- 
sonal Behavior,” but this kind of be- . 
havior is never clearly defined to my 
understanding except to say that it oc- 
curs outside of the skin, deals with 
others, and concerns man's view of him- 
self. Unprofitably, I think, much space 
is devoted to ‘man-the-machine vs, man- 
the-creative-organism’ and to the prob- 
lem of the “mechano-morphazation” of 
man, which has been supposedly brought 
about by Watson and the behaviorists 
because they wanted to deny the 
tional, inner aspects of man. The cy 
namic point of view, as upheld by Mc 
Dougall, Tolman, Horney, Fromm, Wer 
theimer, and Lewin, is applauded. These 
positions are contrasted with the phe 
nomenological viewpoint wherein deve! 
opmental history and unconscious proc- 
esses are supposedly irrelevant to under- 
standing behavior. Later, in the chapter 
on personality theory, Lewin is cate 
gorized as a dynamic psychologist. Th 
other chapters cover general develop- 
ment, personality development, malad 
justment, reorganization of personality, 
and assessment. The viewpoint is con 
sistently clinical and dynamic-Freuc 
Case history material is used freque 
to show that “we must have some kno: 
edge of what is going on underneath 
(p. 12). Another example of this posi- 
tion is in the discussion of psychoanaly 
sis vs. factor analysis in personality 
study: “Perhaps the greatest contras 
lies in the dynamic interrelationship 
posited to exist among the components 
of the structure, as viewed by the psy- 
choanalysts, whereas the interrelation- 
ships, if any, proposed by the factor 
analysts are those found in behavior as 
it is observed and measured" (p. 206). 
I do not understand the implications of 
a social science approach wherein the 
major concerns of contemporary social 
psychology are not discussed at any 
length, with the exception of fourteen ~ 
pages on attitudes in the last chapter. 
This book may be useful to some as àn | 
introduction to clinical psychology, but 
it does not convincingly present the full 
range of interpersonal behavior. 


J e C. BANERJEE's text is the first of 
a two-part treatise intended for students 
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make Wiley books 


important additions to your library... 


MULTIVARIATE STATISTICS 
FOR PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION 


By PHILLIP J. RULON, Harvard University; DAVID 
V. TIEDEMAN, Harvard University; MAURICE М. 
TATSUOKA, University of Illinois; and CHARLES R. 
LANGMUIR, University of Utah on assignment to Haile 
Selassie I University. 


The book deyelops a consistent framework for the study 
and use of psychological tests in personnel classification 
(not personnel selection) in terms of the criterion of 
maximum likelihood. The treatment establishes the ad- 
vantage of Cartesian representation of psychological in- 
formation over profile representation. It links typology 
and discriminant analysis and is the first publication of 
"Tatsuoka's index for combining regression and discrimi- 
nant information for personnel classification. 1967. 
Approx. 472 pages. Prob. $12.95. 


BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF LANGUAGE 


By ERIC H. LENNEBERG, The University of Michigan; 
with appendices by Noam Cnowskv and Отто Marx. 


Starting from the thesis that man’s capacity for language 
is due to highly specific, biologically determined pro- 
pensities, this book offers a new theory of the nature and 
function of language. It is based on frst hand obser- 
vations of language development in healthy children and 
children with neurological disease. It includes detailed 
descriptions of the anatomy and physiology of speech 
mechanisms. 1967. 489 pages. $14.95. 


SCIENTISTS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Productive Climates for 
Research and Development 


By DONALD C, PELZ and FRANK M. ANDREWS, 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, The 
University of Michigan. 


Based on extensive data from over 1300 scientists and 
engineers in industrial, government, and university labo- 
ratories, here is offered one of the first major research 
studies of the relationship between the performance of a 
scientist or engineer and his working environment. 1966. 
318 pages. $10.00. 


Important additions to psychological research 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


Edited by GENE R. MEDINNUS, San Jose Slate College, 


& 
| 


The first attempt to bring together reports bearing 
specifically on the increasingly important area of parent- 
child relations; it is designed to present some of the more 
relevant research investigations in a systematic and co- 
herent fashion so that the results of studies concerned 
with similar topics can be readily compared. The ar- 
rangement should enhance the overall meaningfulness of 
the data and make it possible to draw some conclusions. 
with regard to antecedent-consequent relations in this _ 
most complex area. 1966. 371 pages. $4.50. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

Third Edition 

By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN, San Francisco State — 
College. 4 


A highly successful book that helps teachers to under- 
stand the teaching-learning process and the factors that 
facilitate or interfere with that process. "The third edi- 
tion includes: a new chapter on the socially deprived | 
child ® cognitive processes by Piaget and Bruner _ 
ө Erikson’s ideas on psychological development ® ex- 
panded ideas regarding creativity ® more material on 
operant conditioning and recent work in social learning 
by Bandura and Walters. 1967. Approx. 592 pages. 
Prob. $7.95. 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE 
A College and Its Students After 25 Years 


By THEODORE M. NEWCOMB, The Universily of 
Michigan; KATHRYN E. KOENIG, York University; 
RICHARD FLACKS, The University of Chicago; and 
DONALD P. WARWICK, The University of Michigan. 


A follow-up of Theodore Newcomb's classic study of the 
students at Bennington College in the 1930s: Personality 
and Social Change. "The present work restudies this same 
population of women after an interval of 25 years and 
indicates the lasting effects of their college experience. 
It also looks at the changes which the college community. 
itself has undergone in this period. 1967. Approx. 
296 pages. Prob. $9.95. 4 Ў 
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ganized around the syllabus for univer- 
sity degrees in India and thus will be 
interesting to American scholars as an 
indication of the present status of psy- 
chology as taught in that country. The 
book shows that Indian universities tend 
` to consider psychology and philosophy 
‘as parts of the same discipline. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the 
` mind-body problem, the nature of pure 
. sensations, the “states and processes" of 
consciousness. There is an interesting 
chapter on Yoga psychology. The re- 
‘search and theory considered is, for the 
most part, from an earlier time. The 
most recent references reach only the 
middle '50s. The quality of production 
of this book by the publisher is inferior 
by any standard, but particularly so 
when the book is intended to be a com- 


Mountainous Labor 


William M. Cruickshank, Harry 
. V. Bice, Norman E. Wallen and 
` Karen S. Lynch 


Per ption and Cerebral Palsy: 
_ Relationship. 2nd Ed. Syracuse, 


f ОМ. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1965. Pp. xx + 172. $6.00. 


"Reviewed by HERSCHEL W, LEIBOWITZ 


Harry V. Bice is Clinical Psychologist, 
He New Jersey State Department of Health 
| end Jersey City State College. Norman 


tional Psychology at the University 
Utah. Mrs. Karen S. Lynch is Ed- 


reviewer is Herschel W. Leibo- 
- Professor of Psychology, The 


his 1951 PhD in vision with C. H. Gra- 
ham at Columbia, then taught at the 
University of Wisconsin until 1960. He 
has been interested in perception and 
perceptual theory, particularly percep- 
tual development. He is author of Visual 
Perception (Macmillan, 1965). 


HIS MONOGRAPH is essentially a re- 

printing of the original 1957 edition 
with the addition of a chapter on the 
“Perception of Figure in Spastic Cere- 
bral Palsy Children.” The stated pur- 
pose of the investigation is to add in- 
sight into the psychological functions of 
non-mentally retarded cerebral palsy 
children using visual and tactual stimuli 
as investigatory tools. The monograph 
contains detailed definitions of terms 
pertaining to perception in cerebral 
palsy as well as a literature analysis of 
previous studies. 

The contribution of the monograph 
is embodied in a number of experimental 
tests given to groups of palsied and non- 
palsied children. These batteries consist 
of both visual and tactual tests some 
of which, such as the Binet Vocabulary 
test, are familiar, and others, such as 
the Syracuse Visual Figure-Background 
Test, are less well-known. The text is 
profusely illustrated and presents con- 
siderable detail on the tests and their 
administration. The results indicate that 
significant differences can be found be- 
tween palsied and non-palsied children. 
Differences are also evident between 
diagnostic categories. 

Chapter 5, on the perception of figure, 
contains the material which has been 
added since the publication of the origi- 
nal edition. The research for the addi- 
tional chapter was specifically chosen to 
focus attention on the problem of figure- 
ground relationships among spastic type 
palsied children who, as indicated from 
previous data, would be most subject to 
figure-ground disturbances. The mono- 
graph reports an extensive study on some 
400 of these children and identifies a 
number of variables which correlate with 
figure-ground perception. 


aes potential contribution of research 
on perception among brain damaged in- 
dividuals is great. Not only can a suc- 


cessful study tell us something about 
the basic processes of perception, but 
the data can also help to elucidate the 
effects of brain damage and contribute 
to the tricky problems of diagnosis. Un- 
fortunately, the contribution of the pres- 
ent monograph on any of these grounds 
is not clear. Undoubtedly, an investi 
gator familiar with the difficulties o/ 
testing perception in the laboratory sit 
uation will raise many questions regard 
ing the presentation of stimulus п 
terials, specification of experiments! 
conditions, and methods of procedur 
The specialist in brain injury will wa 
to know more about the criteria used | 
differentiate among the subject poj 
tions in the present studies, The 
in physiological optics will undoubt 
wish that more stringent tests 
ample for stereopsis, had been adinia 
istered. In short, a research program 
which simultaneously cuts across 2 nur 
ber of disciplines is faced with th» ilii- 
ficult task of making certain that ай 
available information regarding methodo- 
logical, diagnostic, and procedural pre- 
cautions are taken into account. 
One wonders why the present г 
were published in the form of a 
cover monograph? Any experimenter 
liable to overlook important contr) 
and it is quite natural for a hig 
motivated researcher to become so e" 
grossed in his research that he natura! 
ignores facts which may be obvious to 
an independent reviewer, For this rea- 
son, good scientific policy encourages 
independent editorial review by disin- 
terested colleagues, The present mono- 
graph seems to have short circuited this 
procedure and its value is accordingly 
diminished. A book is not the medium 


for ex 


1 
har 


of choice for the publication of a series | 


of individual experiments, Rather, it 
should provide an opportunity for û 
broader look at the literature, a sum- 
ming up of the results, and a theoretical 
interpretation, leaving the details of 
experimental procedure to the journals. 
The present data obviously represent. 
many hours of well motivated and pa- _ 
tient effort by the authors. It is regret- 


table that they did not choose a more Ё 


appropriate method of publication. 


MODERN 
SYCHOLOG 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, 

Third Edition. 

By AARON SARTAIN, ALVIN NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and 
HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist 
University. 


Maintaining its focus on the whole person in relation to 
his social and physical milieu, this new edition provides 
more material on motivation, perception, and learning as 
basic processes underlying behavior. * b 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. 

By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 

Broad in scope both in technical content and types of 
presentation, these articles concern major problems and 
approaches in the study of human behavior, The new edi- 
tion has twenty new articles to give the book much more 
depth, Each chapter includes at least one article illustrating 
biological, скоса and socio-cultural determinants 
of behavior. s p 


CONDITIONING AND INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING. 
By WENDELL S. SMITH and J. WILLIAM MOORE, both of 


Bucknell University. 
This book uses techniques of programmed learning to-ex- 
tend the treatment of vital conditioning and instrumental 
learning. It is the first in a series of programs designed to 
cover the important areas in the field of psychology. Al- 
though designed as an aid to study for the introductory 
course this program can be effectively used for review in 
courses at the intermediate level, Ando Lnd ут 
(Cloth edition) $4.95, 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICS: Data Analysis for the Behavioral 
Sciences, 
By PAUL A. GAMES and GEORGE R. KLARE, both of 
Ohio University. 
The major purpose of this elementary text is to teach major 
concepts and interpretations of statistics to beginning stu- 
dents in the behavioral sciences, An important pedagogical 
tool has been the use of chapter foldouts (sheets showing 
symbols and relationships that may be opened ovt for 
accessibility when using this book, Winter, 


SHORT-TERM PSYCHOTHERAPY AND STRUCTURED 
BEHAVIOR CHANGE. 

By E. LAKIN PHILLIPS, George Washington University; and 
DANIEL М. WIENER, Veteran s Administration, St. Paul, and 
University of Minnesota, 

This helpful reference presents a systematic approach to 
shortening therapy. И explores the relevance and funda- 
mental importance of behavioral techniques in short-term 
therapy, organizing psychotherapeutic data in terms of 
learning theory. 256 pp., $7.95. 
SLIDE GROUPS FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By JAMES MAAS, Cornell University. 

This comprehensive group of 300 slides—90% in full 
color—coordinates with introductory psychology courses, 
amplifying and illustrating text materials. The slides are 
organized into subject areas corresponding with the chap- 
ters and divisions in most textbooks, Separate segments of 
the slide group may be used effectively. in intermediate 
and upper-level courses, A free Instructor's Manual de- 
scribes the source and significance of each slide, and pro- 
vides suggestions for use in lectures and demonstrations. 
Demonstration kit available on request. Spring 1967. 
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from McGraw-Hill 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 

By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The major aim of this original scholarly work is to give 
to the concept of intelligence a firm, empirical, compre- 
hensive and systematic theoretical foundation, This book 
represents a 12-year development of the author's structure- 


of-intellect theory. Spring. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP. : 

By FRED FIEDLER, University of Illinois. 

A complete new theory shows that effective Байер de- 
pends not only on the leader's style of interacting with the 
group—bat also on the group situation within which he 
acts, and the tasks his group are called on to perform, An 
Original contribution, Spring. 


CHALLENGES OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY, 

Edited by JAMES T. BUGENTAL. 

An important contributed work treating humanistic pay 
chology in both its applied and academic phases, with 
pertinent references to psychiatry, literature, biology, soci- 
ology, current affairs, education, child guidance, business 
management, and social commentary. 


VARIETIES OF PERCEPTUAL LEARNING. 

By WILLIAM EPSTEIN, University of Kansas. 

This text provides an intensive review and evaluation of 
perceptual learning, and also identifies promising research 
areas and significant unresolved problems. 320 pp., $9.50, 


PSYCHOMETRIC THEORY. 

By JUM C. NUNNALLY, JR., Vanderbilt University 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This comprehensive graduate level text is aimed at courses 
and seminars in psychometric measurement, The book is 
aimed at the general student, it is highly readable and 
should be considered as а scholarly contribution as well as 
а comprehensive text Spring, 


BEHAVIOR-GENETIC ANALYSIS. 

Edited by JERRY HIRSCH, University of Illinois. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The foremost experts in the field contribute to this most 
up-to-date, thorough and explicit treatment of behavior- 
genetic analysis and the meaning of its concepts and find- 
ings for the whole field of behavior study * 


READINGS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Bodily 
Basis of Behavior, 

By THOMAS К, LANDAUER, Stanford University. 

From notet processes to learning and memory, this text 
includes a high proportion of recent and exciting discovery 
Papers. In many cases several articles on the same topic 
show how a given area of research was developed. Atten- 
tion was given to reprinting those articles that are difficult 
to obtain through ordinary library sources Winter, 


Examination copies available on request 
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New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Children, Research and Practice 


Stella Chess, Alexander Thomas and Hubert С. Birch 


our Child is a Person: A Psychological Approach to Parents without 
Guilt. New York: Viking Press, 1966. Pp. ix + 213. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Ертн M. DOWLEY 


- Stella Chess, MD, is Professor of Psy- 
hiatry at New York Medical College 
and Director of the Department of 
hild Psychiatry. She is the author of 
ntroduction to Child Psychiatry (1959). 


sociate Professor of Pediatrics at Al- 
rt Einstein College of Medicine, New 
ity. Hubert С. Birch, MD, is also 
a PhD in psychology and is also at Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine. In 
63 Chess, Birch and Thomas pub- 
hed research findings in a book called 
ehavioral Individuality in Early Child- 
hood (CP, Dec. 1964, 9, 489), from 
ich, with a series of research papers, 
our Child is a Person was developed. 
he reviewer, Edith M. Dowley, re- 
ceived her graduate training at the Mer- 
ill-Palmer School, The University of 
ichigan and Stanford University. In 
ion to experience in teaching young 
chil dren, she has taught about children 
t academic settings. She is now Associ- 
ite Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Bing Nursery School, a 
aboratory for the Psychology Depart- 
nt, at Stanford University. 


eee it would be difficult to at- 
tribute to child development re- 
search the many changes in child rearing 
actices, there is obviously some rela- 
nship between research and practice. 
The question is, which came first, the 
changes in parental and educational at- 
titudes and practices, or the contribu- 
7а ons of research to the understanding of 
d personality development? 
ile child development is concerned 


identifying new concepts —. 


and exploring new methods for observ- 
ing and evaluating behavior, it is pos- 
sible that the observers and evaluators 
themselves may be responsible for 
changing the very behavior and atti- 
tudes they are attempting to study. It 
may also be significant that parents who 
are willing to participate in child rear- 
ing research, which incidentally, often 
requires many hours of their time over 
a period of years, are usually the par- 
ents who can, and do read the literature 
of parent-child relationships and child- 
rearing practices. 

The authors of Your Child is a Per- 
son are concerned about the growing 
amount of 'psychological stress' particu- 
larly common among young educated 
parents today, many of whom express 
worry and guilt about their inadequacies 
in relationships with their children. 


` Chess and her collaborators feel that this 


anxiety is largely due to the teaching of 
modern parent education which points 
out in great detail all the mistakes par- 
ents make, and holds them entirely re- 
sponsible for the personality and be- 
havior of their children. The authors 
claim that a vast body of professional 
and popular material about children, 
based on psychoanalytic theory, is caus- 
ing parents to feel confused and guilty 
because it makes personality develop- 
ment dependent on the manner in which 
the child moves through various stages 
and the manner in which the parents 
either consciously or unconsciously treat 
the child at each stage. They are “con- 
vinced that prevailing psychoanalytically 
based theories of child care are wrong.” 
After reviewing some of the more 


outstanding explanations of personality 
development offered by philosophers and 
psychologists from Hippocrates’s time to 
the present, the authors present an ap- 
proach to child care that emphasizes the 
essential individuality of children and 
views personality “as the result of a 
constant interaction between the child 
with his unique way of reacting and his 
total environment, in which the parents 
are highly influential elements.” 

In the manner of several earlier, suc 
cessful books about child-rearing prac 
tices, notably Father of the Man by 
Havighurst and Davis (1947) and Ре! 
terns in Child Rearing by Sears, Ma« 
coby and Levin (1957), Your Child is ‹ 
Person is the outgrowth of an on-going 
research study and is written in simp 
straightforward, non-technical languay: 
for parents, teachers, psychologists, pedi- 
atricians and social workers. The stu 
begun in 1956, followed the psycholowi 
cal development from birth of 231 ch 
dren. The first 136 children were fron 
80 families in the New York area who 
parents are native-born, college-educe 
business and professional people. 5 
1960 an additional 95 children of Pueri 
Rican working-class parents have. be 
followed. 

The data were obtained from pare ' 
interviews, observations in nur 
schools, teachers’ annual reports 
standardized psychological tests admin- 
istered at ages three and six years, Out. 
of all this descriptive material the au- 
thors sifted the similarities and differ- 
ences among the children and attempted 
to assess their initial temperaments, their 
mothers’ reactions, and environmental 
circumstances and methods of child care 

At each age level they found clear 
patterns of individuality which they 
classified under nine headings: activity 
level, regularity of biological function, 
response to new situations, adaptability 
to change, level of sensory threshold, 
positive or negative mood, intensity 0 
response, distractibility, and persistence 
and attention span. They conclude 
that infants differ in temperament even 
in the first few months of life, that al 
children change as they grow older, and | 
that most of them continue to exhibi 
some of the qualities of behavior the 
showed in early life. у i 


wo о earlier eee cited, 
Your Child is a Person does not read as 
' if grounded on solid research. Two and 
a half pages of “Reference Notes,” 
mostly bibliographic, appear at the end 
of the book for seven of its: twenty- 
three chapters, but "there are no sta- 
tistics cited, no tables, and no appendix 
of substantiating evidence. Although this 
may make the book more easily readable 
‘it also makes it somewhat less convinc- 
ing. Indefinite categories of classifica- 
tion are prevalent throughout the book— 
“ ‘Some’ infants do regulate themselves, 
‘others’ stay unregulated”; “ ‘one’ baby 
could bang his head hard without a 
whimper, for ‘another’ a slight bang 
would bring howls of discomfort.” 
* ‘Some’ babies concentrate better than 
‘others, ” “Many parents consulted us 
with regard to all kinds of problem be- 
havior in the children but only in a 
‘few’ cases has feeding been brought up 
as an area of concern.” Excerpts from 
case studies are included to illustrate 
findings and strengthen conclusions. For 
the most part these are well-chosen, 
especially the personality sketches used 
to illustrate those initially similar chil- 
‘dren whose later development was di- 
vergent: the “slow warmer-up,” the dif- 
ficult child, the easy child, the highly 
` active child and the persistent non-dis- 
tractible child. The reader is left won- 
dering though how some of the children 
_ like Dianne, who learned everything so 
easily and who adapted so comfortably 
- to parental expectations up to age three, 
- turned out. 

` Child-rearing practices are almost cer- 
in to be influenced by this book which 
ews both parents and children as peo- 
le. As children differ from one another 
in temperament, growth patterns and 
earning styles in relation to feeding, 
aning, toilet training, discipline, new 
situations or going to nursery school, 
parents may respond differently to par- 
nthood, to the temperaments or tempos 
f their children and may view child- 
hood in a wide variety of ways. Chess 
t al. accept and support these diver- 
-gencies. They point out confidently and 
clearly the rights of children and the 
ights of parents. 

The rights of childhood are especially 
vell defended in the chapters called 
Playing in Character" and "Learning 


in Style” which are outstanding. For 


parents, the chapters which defend the 
working mothers and admit the “Many 
Ways of Parenthood” are particularly 
valuable additions to the literature of 
parent-child relationships. 
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The author, William Douglas, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology of Re- 
ligion at Boston University School of 
Psychology and is also an ordained 
Presbyterian clergyman. He is the Di- 
rector of the Boston University re- 
search project on which he reports. 

The reviewer, Walter Houston Clark, 
is Professor of Psychology of Religion 
at Andover Newton Theological School. 
He is a cofounder and Past President of 
the Society for the Scientific Study of 
Religion and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the Religious 
Education Association. He frequently re- 
views for CP. 


ОвЕ than a generation ago geog- 
raphers S. S. Visher of Indiana 
University and Ellsworth Huntington of 
Yale separately demonstrated that chil- 
dren from professionally religious fam- 
ilies notably outperformed others in 
achievement. Psychologists never paid 
much attention to these important find- 
ings, and the author of Ministers’ Wives 
does not even mention them. Yet he 
throws light on a very probable ex- 
planation in that so many of the 5,000 
wives surveyed (85%) supported their 
husbands in one way or another in the 
work of the Church and so found mean- 
ing for their lives beyond their families. 
It is doubtful whether any other group 
of wives are so closely associated with 
their husband's work, and this situation, 


joined to the fact that there i is proba 
no source of motivation quite as power: » 
ful as religion when it is vital, quit 
likely helps to explain a sense of re 
sponsibility to society that carries over. 
to the achievement of children in the 
minister's family even though they enter 
non-religious fields. 

The foregoing constitutes just one 
possible application of the rich mine Об 
empirical detail uncovered in William — 
Douglas's study, gathered mostly through 
a series of questionnaires, but also fol- 
lowed up in some cases through face-to- 
face encounter. The wives surveyed 
represent 37 different Protestant de- 
nominations with samplings from all 
over the United States, by far the most — 
comprehensive study in this field to date. - 
The study seeks to establish broad cate- 
gories and generalizations, but Dr. Doug- 
las, as befits a former student of Gordon 
Allport, is careful to preserve through- : 
out the study the awareness of the in- 
dividual woman. Indeed he points out 
that an important source of tension in 
the typical minister’s wife is that be- 
tween her sense of herself as an indi- 
vidual and the stereotypical role im- 
posed on her by others. His major con- 
clusion and recommendation is that | 
church members strive to understand 
and accept their pastor's wife as she 
sees herself—as a person, not a figure- 
head or a type. 


Max CATEGORIES comprising all but 
a few atypical individuals were the 
Teamworker (21%), the Background 
Supporter (64%), and the Detached 
(15%). These are further broken down UM 
and illustrated by six or seven cases 
from life, handled with insight, sym- 
pathy, and compassion. Among the find- 
ings of general interest one might note 
that the teamworkers tend to be more 
highly concentrated in the evangelical 
churches like the Southern Baptist. 
These wives see the cause of Christ and 
the spreading of His Gospel as much 
their concern as that of their husbands 
and are extrovertively zealous to ad- 
vance this cause both at home and in 
the world. The Background Supporters, 
who see their chief function involving 
the home but who wholeheartedly ac- 
cept their husbands’ involvement with 
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help out in a strictly auxiliary way, 

tend to be more highly concentrated in 
` Episcopal, Lutheran, and Presbyterian 

- churches. Such wives are apt to be more 

` sophisticated, introverted, and concerned 
with their own growth. 

Still another finding, not so favorable 
to the somewhat idealized picture of the 
MW suggested, is that more often than 

s not her position represents upward 
` mobility. Despite the somewhat less 
‘than munificence of pastoral salaries, 
most MWs enjoy a higher standard of 
living than that with which they have 
grown up. Otherwise this may be an- 
other source of strain. Such mundane 
considerations constitute some of the 
fringe attractions of the MWs' way of 


The book steers a middle course be- 
tween a description of technical de- 
` tails, to answer questions in the minds 
of other researchers, and, on the other 
hand, an account of broad findings suf- 
` ficiently readable to be of use in a 
practical way. That the author is aware 
of his dilemma is suggested by his 
romise to produce an even more practi- 
cal sequel with the tentative title Memo 
a Young Minister's Wife. The hand- 
ul of researchers who may be interested 
fine points can write directly to the 
uthor. In general he seems to have 
iuited the sophistication of his research 
methods and analysis to the precision of 
is data, avoiding the fallacy of putting 
razor's edge on a hoe in fashioning a 
serviceable tool. 

The book may be looked on as a 
‘special case in the study of the dy- 
amics and the adjustment of marriage, 
for many of the findings can be gen- 
ralized beyond the narrow confines of 
. the parsonage. Primarily it will be useful 
reading for present and prospective min- 
sters' wives, the ministers themselves, 
denominational officials, and parishioners, 
the latter being those whose stereotypes 
for their pastor’s wife are apt to be 
felt most burdensome by her. It will also 
be of interest to psychologists of per- 
ality and the social scene as well as 
to clinicians. The style is clear and 
readable. As the author points out, it is 

a study in depth but rather a 
adly based duo well tied to 
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The author, Marc Hollender, who was 
jor ten years Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the State Univer- 
sity of New York in Syracuse, is now 
Professor in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Pennsyl- 
тата. He is a graduate of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis of Chicago and was a 
staff member of that Institute from 
1953-56. An earlier book is The Psy- 
chology of Medical Practice. 

The reviewer, Stephen A. Appelbaum, 
received his PhD from Boston Univer- 
sity in 1957 and is a Senior Clinical 
Psychologist at the Menninger Founda- 
tion where he practices psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy. He also is research can- 
didate at the Topeka Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis. He is particularly interested 
in the evocation of experience and its in- 
fluence on the therapeutic process. 


F PSYCHOANALYSIS is one of the im- 
possible professions along with par- 
enthood and government, as Freud 
averred, then books on how to do psy- 
choanalytic psychotherapy, if not impos- 
sible to write, at least pose some difficult 
problems. First, there is the sheer bulk 
of material to be covered if the book 
seeks, as Hollender’s does, to be com- 
prehensive—practical arrangements, se- 
lection of patients, the nature of the 
therapeutic interaction, what to do and 
why, the theory of personality that is 
implied by and determines the therapist’s 
decisions. Second, there are the con- 
straints of language when one is trying 
to express something that sometimes oc- 


Profession 


curs non-verbally, defies textbook lan- 
guage and calls for poetry. Third, there 
is the problem of telling what to do or 
how to understand in general terms 
while any person at any moment in tl 
psychotherapeutic process is in max 
ways unique. According to the author, 
this book is designed for those ps; 
chiatrists (no mention of non-medi 
psychotherapists) who are beginning + 
practice after residency as a supplc« 
ment to their personal therapy a 
supervised work. In 144 pages the aut! 
covers such problems as handling pho: E 
calls from relatives, taking notes, and - 
selecting patients, as well as the m 
conceptual matters of resistance, regte 
sion, transference, dream interpretation. 
the therapist’s personality and mo: 
His style implies that the many issues 
he raises can be dealt with adequately 
in a few paragraphs, an unfortunate im- 
pression to convey to beginners. 
Among the most rewarding contribu- 
tions of the book are the discussions of 
the inference process of the therapist 
and an analysis of his communications. 
The author is a careful observer. He re 
marks, for example, upon such little — 
noted matters as the tendency for the - Р: 
ubiquitous ‘why’ question to be experi- - 
enced by the patient as a criticism rathe 
than simply as interrogatory. He is alert 
to the necessity of taking up the p& 
tient’s manner rather than plunging int 
content, and so offers a number of hint 
for the analysis of character. : 
The author's literary style fails to 
nite a sense of human participation 
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The Empty Fortress When We Deal 
Infantile Autism and the Birth of the Self With Children 


By Bruno Bettelheim, University of Chicago 


A new work by one of the nation’s most eminent 
child psychologists, this original study sheds 
light on the nature and development of the 
mind through an intense examination of in- 
fantile autism—most extreme of the childhood 
schizophrenias. Dr. Bettelheim’s examination re- 
veals new information about the mental proc- 
esses of both normal and autistic children and 
is based on a twenty-year study conducted at the 
University of Chicago Orthogenic School. Three 
extensive case histories illustrate the nature of 
specific childhood aberrations, the growth and 
distortion of the personality in infancy, and the 
progress of therapy in working with the young. 


1967 498 pages $9.95 


Social Psychology 


By Roger Brown, Harvard University 


Widely adopted by leading colleges and 
universities across the country, this vividly 
written text presents virtually all the ideas, 
terms, speculations, and major research tra- 
ditions in social psychology. “I think Brown 
must be credited with great success in open- 
ing new vistas for the reader, in getting him 
to think like a social psychologist, and a 
good one at that."—M. Brewster Smith, 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology 


1965 809 pages $8.95 


‘Selected Writings 
By Fritz Redl, Wayne State University 


Of special importance to everyone dealing with 


child. behavior, this new book of selected writ- . - 


ings challenges established concepts and tech- 
niques in child therapy, education, child devel- 
opment, and parent and teacher education. The 
first selection, “Crisis in the Children's Field,” 
is a critical survey of current prospects for aiding 
disturbed children. The studies that follow cover 
such diverse topics as psychoanalysis and educa- 
tion, discipline in classroom practice, the un- 
finished business of sex education, and the 
virtues of delinquent children. 


1966 488 pages $8.95 0 
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Edited by Yvonne Brackbill, University of Denver, 
and George G. Thompson, Ohio Stale University 


Every aspect of behavior in infancy and early 
childhood is examined in this comprehensive 
international report presenting the work of more 
than sixty of the world's leading authorities. 
Ranging from established classics to the first 
English translations of pioneering Russian stud- 
ies, the selections represent a broad variety of 
research concerns and are organized to encour- 
age comparative study. Arnold Gesell, Lula Lub- 
chenko, Omar Khayyam Moore, Nancy Bayley, 
and Benjamin Spock are among the contributors. 


Just published 704 pages, illus. $8.95 
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eficiency most apparent in his discus- 
sion of the termination of psychother- 
apy. Here one yearns, in the midst of 
quotations from various authors about 
- proper goals and indications for termina- 
tion, for some sense that this micro- 
- cosmic episode is one of the great chap- 
` ters in a patient's life, embodying the 
recurrent losses which mark off his 
time, experienced in ways unique to him 
and which, if better understood, may 
make his future endings and future be- 
- ginnings better ones. 


IBI ous critical attitude toward 
ome of the practices and concepts of 

à thodox psychoanalysis could result in 
esh and rewarding contributions, but 

T to think through intensively and 
nvincingly the issues he raises, and he 
etimes presents unfairly and inac- 

- curately the ideas against which he is 
- arguing. For example, he speaks as if 
sexuality refers only to bodily processes 
pecifically sexual conflicts, thus 

issing the point that biological sexual- 
ults in unremitting psychological 

ives, and that these influence defen- 
and adaptive operations, character 
elopment, and symptom formation. 
spousing interpersonal processes, as 
ternative conceptualization, the au- 

is merely catching up with orthodox 


rer to employ transference as a means 
imposing opinions on the patient and 


rists, namely using the patient's 
ting attitude as a means for influence 
her than understanding. Here his ob- 
ctive is admirable, but in its pursuit he 
should not make the erroneous implica- 
that this is a widespread practice in 

. psychoanalysis. У 
The author asserts that differences 
tween psychoanalysis and psychother- 

are primarily semantic, and so the 

of the couch and the practice of 

ting five times per week may be 
propriate for nonanalysts. Nowhere do 

et a clear picture of the indications, 

on a systematic assessment of the 

and therapeutic goals, that should 

the desirable frequency of 


meetings, the appropriateness of the 
couch and of free associations (the au- 
thor sees “no reason for clinging to” the 
use of the latter). For example, unlike 
other writers on analytic therapy, the 
author fails to note that the use of the 
couch is contraindicated for those pa- 
tients who tend too easily to regressive 
levels of consciousness and to inunda- 
tion by fantasy. Thus, the book is dan- 
gerously deficient in failing to alert the 
neophyte psychotherapist to the range 
of psychological techniques that may be 
required of him by the range of intra- 
psychic strengths and weaknesses with 
which he is likely to be confronted every 
day. The author is right in claiming that 
we have no “egomanometer”; but we do 
have better means of systematic assess- 
ment of intrapsychic factors than those 
to which the author alerts his readers 
(including psychological tests, nowhere 
mentioned in the book) and we can 
make at least rough distinctions between, 
for example, “expressive” and “suppor- 
tive” treatments. 

In an impossible profession we should 
not pass up any opportunity for listen- 
ing, thinking about, and reading with 
open mind the thoughts of an experi- 
enced clinician, especially when the clini- 
cian is as frank and observant as Hol- 
lender. For those who will read critically 
many books on the subject of psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy, I would recom- 
mend that they include this one. For 
those who will read only one or two, or 
who believe too quickly all they read, 
there are better choices to be made. 
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he University of 
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worked at Louisiana State University, 
the University of Portland, and was 
Director of Research at the Interfaith 
Counseling Center, Portland. He is aw- 
thor of Theory and Research in Projec- 
tive Techniques. 

The reviewer, Alvin Burstein, is Di- 
rector of Training and Associate Pro» 
fessor of Psychology, Division of Psy 
chology, Department of Psychiatry, Uni- 
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received his PhD in 1959 from the Uni 
versity of Chicago and taught at the 
University of Michigan 1961-62. He 
has his ABEPP diploma in clinical and 
his major professional interest in the 
past six years has been in training clini 
cal psychologists. 


aay JACKET of Murstein's Handdc 

of Projective Techniques descri 

it as "the first comprehensive wor 

the major techniques of testing in four 
teen years.” The author's preface mo: 
modestly describes the book as Wy 
tended as a basic text for courses ii 
projective techniques,” which “seeks ‘to 
indicate how projective techniques 4 
employed) in research, the extent 
their utilit in various research pro'- 
lems, and their strengths and weakr 

in the assessment of personality." The 
degree to which the values implied by 
the ordering of this list of objectives are ] 
appropriate to a course in projective 
techniques is a function of the specific 
teacher and students involved. 

It would seem to me that the heart of 
any course for which Professor Mur- 
stein's book is basic would be repre- 
sented in the list of a dozen “findings” 
contained in the introduction and de- i 


scribed as emerging from the studies re- ie 


ported. The list is unfortunately not _ 
organized conceptually, and is presented 
in a dogmatic style without sufficient ex- 
position or adequate reference to sup- 
porting evidence. 

The bulk of the book consists of fifty- 
two articles and four excerpts from 
books, all published—with one exception 
- since 1949. While fourteen journals | 
are represented, over half the articles _ 
are taken from the Journal of Consul 
ing Psychology and the Journal of Pro- 
jective Techniques. Individual artic! 
are introduced by the editor's remar! 


which vary irom being “appreciations” 
to careful methodological appraisals, 
Following an initial section of “general 
and theoretical” selections, are sections 
dealing respectively with Rorschach’s 
test, Thematic tests, Draw-A-Person 
tests, the Bender Gestalt test, and Sen- 
tence Completion tests. 


A s a basic text, this book suffers from 
several serious omissions. There is an 
unfortunate neglect of excellent theoreti- 
cal articles such as those by Bellak, 
Rapaport, Hutt, Schafer, and others ap- 
pearing in the journals surveyed during 
the years covered. Their absence appears 
to be a reflection of an avoidance of an 
adequate exploration of basic conceptual 
issues concerning the nature of “ргојес- 
tive” behavior, the sources of diagnostic 
data, the conceptual status of the diag- 
nostic category "organic," etc. A second 
major omission is the absence of an ex- 
plicit discussion of projective testing as 
it articulates with the diagnostic effort 
generally, and of a consideration of how 
it relates to other clinical efforts and to 
other aspects of psychology. A third 
“major omission is the absence of a dis- 
cussion of intelligence testing and its 
relationship to projective testing, as 
reflected, for example, in articles by 
Erika Fromm et al. (Am. J. Ortho., 
1957) and Sinnett & Mayman (Bul. 
Men. Cl., 1960). 

The above are omissions of major 
content areas; in addition, the adequacy 
of coverage varies widely from section 
to section. For example, the sections on 
the Thematic tests and Sentence Com- 
pletion tests seemed quite good, while 
the section on Rorschach's test .was 
startling in its omission of material on 
Holt's scoring method, reference to the 
Behn-Rorschach, etc. ; 

In addition to these omissions, the 
` book suffers from what may be termed 
stylistic and organizational faults. To 
my mind a major error, given Pro- 
fessor Murstein’s goals, is his decision 
to organize the book by tests rather than 
by issues and problems. In addition to 
this major strategic error, there is the 
annoying separation of the articles from 
ormation about their source, so that 
s necessary to match the number of 
article with a list of acknowledge- 


ments at the back of the book in order 
to ascertain the date and place of pub- 
lication. Further, the basis for ordering 
articles within.a section is not always 
clear, as for example, when an article by 
Brožek ef al. is preceded by three 
articles referring to it, or when two 
articles on stimulus characteristics of 
Rorschach cards are separated by a 
third article on metrical characteristics 
of the scores. 

I found Murstein’s choice of a title 
rather curious, One might expect from 
a “handbook” either portability, or a 
field-setting orientation; this 900-page 
compendium of journal articles meets 
neither criterion. While most of the 
articles might with profit be discussed 
in a class on projective techniques, the 
book hardly qualifies as a basic text; as 
a book of readings it has the merit of 
convenience; however, given the widely 
available sources of the bulk of material, 
the price of that convenience seems ex- 
cessive. 
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The author, Arnold Bentley, received 
his PhD from the University of Reading 
in 1963 and this book is an extension of 
his doctoral dissertation. He is currently 
Senior Lecturer in Music in Education, 
Department of Education, University of 
Reading. 

The reviewer, Paul R. Farnsworth, is 
Professor Emeritus of Psychology, Stan- 
ford University. With great interest in 
music, with a split doctoral minor in the 
field and with what he describes as a 
lapsed skill with the violin, he has con- 
sistently bucked the tide by devoting 


the lion’s share of his research to 
perimental aesthetics. At the moment 
he is attempting a revision of his Social 
Psychology of Music. 


UsIC editors are by no means 
agreed on the relative importance 

of biological potentiality and motivation 
in the making of a musician. At the опе { 
extreme stands the Japanese violin 
teacher, Suzuki, who feels that music is _ 
a language and, like any native language, — 
can be well learned by anyone who is / 
reasonably bright and not deaf. Just as 
it would be unthinkable to keep a child 
from learning his culture's language be- | 


of a test which could keep a perso 
from attempting later achievement 
music. Suzuki teaches the violin to chil- 
dren as young as two and a half and 
takes on all his time will allow. His 
pressures on his, pupils are extremely 
severe and parents must also practice. 

Although Suzuki's successes are phe 
nomenal, most Anglo-Saxon music edi 
cators realize that it is undoubtedly too. 
much to expect Japanese-style disciplin 
of children in the permissive atmospher 
of the America of today or even of. 
Great Britain. Hence they tend to rely. s 
on some sort of selection process, on the я 
judgment of the parent or music teacher m 
or, less often, on scores of a music apti. 
tude test. In using tests they do no! 
necessarily agree with the philosophy 
of testers who are hereditarians almost | 
to a man, The educators feel rather that 
by the fourth grade when tests are tra. 
ditionally first given one does not havi 
to face up to the nature-nurture prob- 
lem to see that, whatever the causes 
individual differences in music readiness 
are already enormous. 


x. 


AR music aptitude tests now on the - 
market have been planned so as to give 
ample top to the older and more musical _ 
testees but yet to keep some of the 
items easy enough for use on fourth 
graders. Dr. Bentley, the author of the 
book under review, has adopted a rather 
different strategy. He has devised a 
music aptitude test with young children 
in mind, dipping down as low as age 
seven. He has taken his test ideas largely 


as UA 
rom Seashore and Wing and offers sub- 
ts covering pitch discrimination, tonal 
emory, rhythmic memory, and chord 
analysis. His battery appears on a single 
ten inch longplaying record (sold by the 
book's publisher) and can be admin- 
‘istered in less than half an hour. 
- With only 60 items in the entire bat- 
tery it is obvious that the subtests can 
have little reliability. In fact, the bat- 
M asa whole was found to have a re- 


“to 90 children RH in age from 9 
years 10 months to 11 years 9 months. 
- This figure would, of course, be a bit 
smaller for a single year and far 
smaller for persons in the older years 
where the test has little top. This lack 
pt top is most serious and Bentley ad- 
its that even at age eight there were 
dren in his normative group who 

. made perfect scores on the two memory 

Pss... 

Professor Bentley's little book is es- 
sentially a description of the conception 
and development of his music test bat- 

. He has made the sorts of analyses 
good testers make on their tests (e.g., 

ie studied sex differences and finds them 
ns ificant). He has examined the item 
Biscuits and, basing his remarks most 
ticularly on the data of the pitch test, 
offers to the music educator what he 
ves is the . proper order for the 


е. With a bibliography of only 30 
ems, the book is not intended as a 
olarly work but rather as an aid to 
tatistically minded educators, par- 


-battery's major appeal will come from 
_ its validity data. He has employed four 
criteria of validity: estimates of musical 
ability by music teachers, progress in 
music, scores of skilled musicians, and 
omparisons with other measures of 
music ability. To the reviewer these data 

€ not overly impressive. Dr. Bentley 

- would seem better advised to spend less 
: time trying to impress the music edu- 
ators and to devote more attention to 

E improvement of his test battery. 
n > should enlarge his test to insure 
: reliability and include more dif- 


improvements he may find that his test 


battery is not well adapted to the 
enormous age range with which he de- 
sires to deal. 
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The first author, Ralph F. Berdie, who 
holds a 1942 Minnesota PhD, is Di- 
rector of the University of Minnesota 
Counseling Bureau and also Professor of 
Psychology. He is immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the American College Personnel 
Association. The second author, Albert 
B. Hood, with a 1957 EdD from Cornell, 
is now Professor of Education at the 
University of Iowa, after serving a num- 
ber of years as a counseling psychologist 
at the Student Counseling Bureau at the 
University of Minnesota. 

The reviewer, Carl McDaniels, re- 
ceived his EdD from the University of 
Virginia in 1964 and is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, The George Wash- 
ington University, after six years as Di- 
rector of Professional Services with the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. He has just completed a series 
of eight monographs entitled “Federal 
Aid on American Education” for Science 
Research Associates and is working on a 
book on the same subject. He is also 
editor of Vocational Aspects of Coun- 
selor Education. 


IHE BOOK, Decisions for Tomorrow, 


is the ninth in the series of books 
published in The Minnesota Library on 
Student Personnel Work. This series 
ranks with an older one on the same 


general subject by The American Coun- 


on Education, and currently with о 
put out by The American College 
sonnel Association. These and ойи 
the field add up to a growing body | of 
published material in planned sequence 
in The College Student Personnel field. 

The present volume by Berdie and 
Hood is for the most part an extension 
and expansion of a 1950 study of 24,892 
Minnesota high school seniors by Berdie . 
entitled After High School—What? 
Questionnaires similar to those used in * 
1950 were completed by 44,756 seniors 
in the Minnesota public and private 
high schools of 1961. There was a 97 
per cent response from the graduating 
class. The book is an analysis of the re 
ported plans of the class of 1961, the 
report of a one-year follow up of 1,930 
students and a comparison of the re- 
ported plans of the classes of 1950 and 
1961. 

In general, according to the authors, 
the study is directed to the school and 
college counselors, to society in general, 
to behavioral scientists "to satisfy their 
curiosity and refine their theories," anc 
to students for improved self-under 
standing and better decision making 
Those who are familiar with the earlie 
report will not see much that ha 
changed in 1961. In 1950, 35 per cen 
of the seniors planned to attend col 
lege; 41 per cent expected to go to 
college in 1961, But like much in the 
data, the reader must dig a little deeper, 
with the authors' help, of course, to find 
that of the upper 17 per cent of seniors 
academically in 1950 only 67 per cent 
planned on college while 81 per cent 
had college expectations in 1961. It is 
often in the various groupings and sub- 
groupings that one finds the most in- 
teresting data. These are pointed up well 
by the authors with the help of their 
trusty computers. 


Basis the most interesting of these 
was the increasing number of male stu- 
dents who indicated they expected to 
enter military service upon graduating _ 
from high school In 1950 only 6 per 176 
cent planned to enter military service 
while in 1961 18 per cent expected (0 - T 
join the military. For males, this was | 
second only to the proportion planning E 


this by indicating that 
seemed to be a popular 
for beys who, if they had 
t otherwise go to col- 


veumarize their data well 
ı crisp chapters. The 
1d readable in spite of 


ех is conc. 


the natural з one might expect 

from a report this type; there are 

Py only 40 tab! here is even an ad- 

monition « like the one to in- 

"| stitutions т education to direct 

| more anc their energies to chal- 

{ lenging th ibility students who 

| are going to ge in ever increasing 
i numbers. 

a If there really major quarrel 

i with Decisic Tomorrow it is that it 

is too sh !. The tables, analysis, 

and othe: dai » based on what high 

school se ved to do. Does this 

{ suggest i | not continue to grow 

| and de: jue to make decisions 

about cucation, drop out of 

college to college again, go in 

the servi \. awhile, get retraining 

| and on What about decisions 

| (and act for the day after To- 

morrow? i they important, too? 

| What about the second and third year 


er hig! col graduation? Is all the 
worth it if we only get 


computer time 


plans and not ties? 

In short, reviewer argues that 
major sta lies (even with small 
sample one-year follow-ups) are not 


sufficient for this time. It seems this 

book goes no further than what was 

done in 1950. Can't we do better in 

1965? It seems to me the long-term 

А follow-up studies of the PROJECT 

A TALENT type must become the stan- 

dard, not the type reported by Berdie 
and Hood. 

One final question. This study was 

- made on the class of 1961 with a very 

limited one-year follow-up. Why, then, 

with the help of modern technology, 

does it take until late 1965 to get into 

print? People are highly critical of gov- 

ernment publications which take half 

that long to get out. 

= This is a good book, The authors set 

out to do a job and they do it well, but 

it seems to me a longer-term study was 
. called for. 
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The Existentialist Approach to — 
Psychotherapy with Adults 4 


and Children 


Selected papers by HANNA COLM, Ph.D. 
Edited by CLAIRE M. BLOOMBERG 
With an Introduction by EDITH WEIGERT, M.D. 


These selected papers—available for the first time in book form—express 
and illuminate Hanna Colm’s contribution to child and adult psycho- 
therapy, to psychiatric thinking, and to her philosophic affirmation of 
man’s living. 


The searching creativity of her mind and her freedom to innovate led to _ 


important insights as she sought to heal through mutuality and to 


contribute to the fullest possible development of the individuals’ innate | A 


potentialities. 


Her Бааша art of psychotherapy, as well as her warmth and personality, ~ 


are reflected in the vignettes of therapist-patient encounters. The case 
histories presented are truly moving documents of the interaction be- 


tween therapist and patient which enable the reader to participate .' 


fully in her experience. 


Dr. Weigert's introduction weaves diens a perceptive sketch of Hanna — 
Colm’s personal and professional background with an explanation of — 


why these papers can serve as a useful guide to the existential ap- ` 


proach in psychotherapy. 
(240 pp., 4 illus., $6.50) 


Theory oí 
Psyehoanalytie Therapy 


By BENJAMIN WOLSTEIN, Ph.D. 


This new volume defines the limits and possibilities of the psychoanalytic 
process. To explore their foundations, the following are distinguished; 
an experiential field of therapy in which all psychological therapies 
take place, a psychoanalytic experience in which are applied all in- 
terpretations and speculations, and a psychoanalytic structure which 
guides and governs the empirical and systematic aspects of the psycho- 
analyst’s therapeutic work. 


The constituents of this structure are carefully outlined and illustrated 
to show how a patients distortions in perception, disturbances in 
awareness and difficulties in living are observed, defined, transformed, 
explained and шырт By using this structure, the practicing 
psychoanalyst can sharpen both his and his patient’s grasp of the 


actual process in which they work through psychological problems З 


toward their resolution. 
(In press) 
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STRATTON, INC. 
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381 Park Avenue South - | 
New York, N. Y. 10016 


Provincial Psychiatry, 
Cosmopolitan Nurturance 


Hans Jorg Weitbrecht 


sychiatrie im Grundriss. West Berlin, Germany: Springer-Verlag, 1963. 


Pp. xvi + 486. DM 38.— 


erner Kasser, Philipp Sarasin, Fritz Salomon, Heinz Schmid, Wolf- 


gang Zierl and Friedrich Schmutz 


- Hans Zulliger: eine Biographie und Wurdigungen seines Wirkens. Bern, 
_ Switzerland: Verlag Hans Huber, 1963. Pp. 114. Fr./DM 18.— 


Reviewed by ERWIN SINGER 


The author of the first book, Hans 
` Jorg Weitbrecht, is Professor of Psy- 
if atry and Neurology at the Univer- 
vd of Bonn, Germany. The authors of 

e second book, Werner Kasser, Philipp 

‘asin, Fritz Salomon, Heinz Schmid, 

Wolfgang Zierl and Friedrich Schmutz 
те colleagues and former students of 
ans Zulliger, a Swiss school teacher 
vho turned psychologist and psycho- 
lyst and who is honored in this 
Festschrift, 
` The reviewer, Erwin Singer, received 

PhD in clinical psychology in 1949 

from New York University. He is Pro- 
essor of Education, City College of the 
City University of New York and on 
‘he faculty as Training Analyst and 
"sychotherapy Supervisor of the Wil- 

_ liam Alanson White Institute, He is au- 
ог of Key Concepts in Psychotherapy 

Р, Dec. 1966, 11, 588) and of Diag- 

stic Testing for Psychotherapy to be 

blished in 1967. 
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he promises in his foreword, 


> treated in their totality, with a 


iting of the interrelationship be- 
tic, psychological, and situa- 
rs in the development of 


Hrs 
EX 
Lv] 


logy. Although Weitbrecht. 


succeeds fairly well in delineating symp- 
tom pictures and developing a text 
richly illustrated by case material, there 
are unfortunately certain shortcomings 
that seriously detract from his book. 
Clearly his is an emphasis upon con- 
stitutional and situational forces as de- 
terminants of behavior and its pathology 
and he has little use for what is known 
as "depth psychology." This orientation 
is probably responsible for the skimpy 
and belittling treatment that psycho- 
therapy receives: 16 pages (plus oc- 
casional notes) out of 486. No matter 
what one's position vis-à-vis psycho- 
therapy might be, it is impossible to do 
justice to so complex a topic in such 
a short discussion, especially when it 
includes a review of not only Freud, 
but also of Jung, Adler, Frankl, etc. 
Superficiality becomes inevitable and in- 
deed characterizes the discussion. An 
unmistakable bias makes itself felt also 
in Weitbrecht's glowing discussion of 
shock therapy and his relative lack of 
caution in dealing with its "results." 
While taking Schneider's *unsystematic 
typology”—an operationally oriented de- 
scription of behavior which rejects the 
utilization of any dynamic “system of 
thought”—as his point of departure, it 
becomes obvious that Weitbrecht does 
accept certain systems and rejects others 


vehemently. Freud’s thinking is so stren- 


x P 


m 


 uously rejected that ‘Weitbrecht 


moved to comment: “The insistence 
that all neuroses have their roots in 
early childhood is totally useless and 
serves merely the stubborn maintenance 
of certain didactic constructs (p. 101)." 
(Emphasis his; translation E. S.) Yet 
at the same time he supports “whole- 
heartedly” Jung’s position that the cure 
of neurosis is a problem of moral re 
organization in the present rather tha: 
a simple reliving of the past; and Weit 
brecht overlooks the fact that Juns 
was by no means averse to seeing the 
wi of this moral problem in child 
hood events. Weitbrecht's preference 
for disregarding the historical anteced 
entg of moral issues leads him all too 
often to a moralizing presentation rathe: 
than to attempts in baring the base 
for moral, ethical, and personal 
failures he believes psychopathology 
represents. 

But what probably detracts most 
from his book is a surprising degree of 
professional and scientific provincialism 
Aside from perfunctory references to 
an occasional non-German contributor 
to the literature, Weitbrecht's psychia 
try is the psychiatry and the psycholor 
of the German-speaking world. It seer) 
most deplorable that the German st 
dent using this text will learn nothi: 
of the contributions made by Sulliva: 
will remain uninformed of Erikson's rc 
formulations of Freudian concepts, anu 
even the major contributions by French. 
English, and Dutch authors will remain 
terra incognita for him. \ 


| eee is, however, not 4 
strictly German phenomenon. American 
psychiatrists’ and psychologists’ ignor- 
ance of the life and work of Hans Zul- 
liger is as deplorable as Weitbrecht's 
disregard of many non-German authors. f 
To be sure, some psychologists know 

the name of Zulliger from some refer- 
ences to his test in the periodical litera- 
ture but it is fair to guess that very 
few know of the profundity of this man’s 
thinking and the value of his efforts. In 
1963, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, Zulliger’s devoted friends and 
students published a small volume hon- 
oring the man and his work. s 


КД», 


and 


Itisa typical Festschrift which pays 


tribute to his research, to his educa- 


tional contributions, and his pioneering | 
- conceptions in child therapy. It shows’ 


Zulliger to be firmly rooted in Freudian 
theory without being bogged down, in 


orthodox dogma or stuffiness, and as 


fully devoted to understanding and heal- 
ing. There is an emerging picture ofa 
man whose thinking and efforts seem 
permeated by Pestalozzi's optimism and 
Freud's ideas about unconscious motiva- 
tions, the picture of a man who is 
capable of combining those streams of 
thought, of adding to them his own 
individual wrinkles and of applying the 
melange successfully in curative en- 
deavors. We are told of the effect Pfister 
had upon him, of his development of 
therapeutic conceptions and techniques, 
of his theoretical and technical differ- 
ences with Melanie Klein, and of his re- 
jection of early thoughts presented by 
Anna Freud when Zulliger insisted that 
she was mistaken in thinking that the 
transference phenomenon was unim- 
portant in child therapy. 

'There is a sketch of Zulliger's strong 
influence upon wide circles of European 
psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, 
and pediatricians and a description of 
his ability to develop enthusiastic and 
professionally dedicated students. They 
apparently carry on in the tradition of 
the pedagogically oriented psychoana- 
lyst, the tradition of Aichhorn, Redl, 
and their own teacher. 

"This influence Zulliger exerts not only 
on the basis of his successful therapeutic 
interventions or of his technical writings 
or of his academic stature, but above all 
through his powerful and genuinely con- 
cerned. personal involvement, his deep 
and sympathetic care for young strug- 
gling human beings. The last few pages 
of this little book are devoted to ex- 
cerpts from his writings; these afford 
one direct glimpses into this man's per- 
ceptiveness, warmth, and humanity. 
They proved so moving that this re- 
viewer wrote immediately to Hans 


Huber to order a copy of what is ap- 


parently Zulliger’s most important book, 
Schwierige Kinder. That book furnished 


‘beautiful and exciting reading. Here is 


an author worth bringing to the atten- 
American psychological and 
unity. | 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS” 


Vol. X—Sexuality of Women 


. (Scientific Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Spring | 
Meeting of the American Academy of Psychoanalysis) - 
Edited by JULES H. MASSERMAN, M.D. ; 


In this new volume, outstanding authorities present comprehensive - 
papers and stimulating discussions which throw new light on the psy- 
chology and sexuality of women—probably the most arcane, neglected | 
or previously misconstrued subject in all of psychoanalysis. 


This decennial volume marks a milestone. It celebrates the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Academy of Psychoanalysis 
and inaugurates their new publishing schedule. Henceforth two vol- 
umes per year will be published, each on a different topic of current 
psychologic interest. : 


During the past decade, the annual volumes have recorded the — 
official proceedings of the academy and have won international respect 
and documented acclaim as permanent chronicles of psychoanalytic 
thought and therapy. 


(176 pp., $7.75) 


CONTENTS 
Presidential Address: Psychoanalysis at the Crossroads, Judd Marmor, M.D. _ 


Part I. Classical Aspects of Female Sexuality 


Woman’s Two Faces: Sophocles’ View of the Tragedy of Oedipus and His 
Family, Helen Bacon, Ph.D. 


Part П. Development and Psychosomatic Aspects 
Feminine Psychology and Infantile Sexuality, Paul Chodoff, M.D. 
Erotic and Affection Components of Female Sexuality, Marvin С. Drellich, 
M.D. and Sheldon E. Waxenberg, Ph.D. 
A Re-Assessment of Feminine Sexuality and Erotic Experience, Natalie 
Shainess, M.D. 


Part Ш. Clinical Considerations 
Multiple Factors in Frigidity, Ruth Moulton, M.D. 
Dependency Patterns in Pregnancy, Naomi К. Wenner, M.D. ^ 
Role of Father-Daughter Relationships in Depressive Women, Rose Spiegel; 
M.D. 


Part IV. Social Aspects 


The Educated Woman and Modern Society: A Panel. 
Morgan Lawrence, M.D. 
Woman's Role, Judge Anna M. Kross 


Moderator: Margaret 


Part V. Perspectives | 


The Academy in Perspective: Past, Present and Future, John А. Р. Millet, 
M.D. 
The Future of Psychologically Oriented Psychiatry, Jurgen Ruesch, M.D. 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South 
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What Does It, The Seeking or 
the Finding of Counseling? 


avid Р. Campbell 


The Results of Counseling: Twenty-five Years Later. Philadelphia: W. 
- B. Saunders Company, 1965. Pp. x + 205. $6.00. 


Reviewed by FRANK C. NOBLE 


David Campbell, the author, is Di- 

tor of the Center for Interest Meas- 

urement Research at the University of 

s Minnesota and heir apparent to the 

late Professor E. K. Strong. He worked 

ith Strong and is primarily responsible 

the 1966 revision of the Strong 

tional Interest Blank. His graduate 

Kk was in psychological measurement 
dnnesota under Kenneth Clark. 

he reviewer, Frank Noble, is an Il- 

ois graduate who has been involved 

ounselor education at Illinois, Rut- 

and George Peabody College. He 

as just completed a stint as Chairman 

` the Department of Psychology at 

abody and is currently president of 

e Student Personnel Association for 


НЕ NEED for long-term follow-up 
search on the effectiveness of 
eling is often cited, but with the 
xception of the work of John Rothney 
a it Wisconsin, little has been done. The 
resent volume, which presents the re- 
f a twenty-five year follow-up of 
ounseled and non-counseled students at 
he University of Minnesota is a wel- 
come a addition to the literature. 
The subjects in the study were 384 
dents who sought counseling from 
33 to 1936, and a like number of con- 
‘ols matched on the basis of aptitude, 
school rank, age, sex, size and type 
high | school, 
gh unusually persistent and crea- 
low-up techniques (which are re- 
ted in full and are an important con- 
of the study), 99 per cent of 


and college class., 


the subjects were located. Of the 731 
still living, 80 per cent completed a 
30-page questionnaire, a structured in- 
terview, the SVIB and the. University's 
current entrance examination. When it is 
realized that these subjects wi at- 
tered from Minneapolis to Hong Kol 
Alaska to Paris, such.a return is a 
tribute to the tenacity and ingenuity of 
the investigator. 

Unfortunately, after such Herculean 
effort, the results of the twenty-five 
year follow-up are quite modest. The 
major differences between the counseled 
and non-counseled students appear in 
data gathered during their college years. 
The counseled group were apparently 
better students; they made better 
grades, received more honors, more fre- 
quently graduated and attended grad- 
uate school, and were more active in 
campus activities. Twenty-five years 
later, differences between the groups 
are less evident. While the counseled 
students had slightly higher incomes 
and scored higher on a “contributions to 
society” scale, neither difference was 
significant. On the other hand, counseled 
students expressed less satisfaction with 
their social life, reported more of a 
tendency to worry, more health prob- 
lems, and more emotional problems for 
which they more frequently sought pro- 
fessional help. 


Diss when one considers the 
negligible treatment variable in the 
study, it is remarkable that any differ- 
ences were obtained. In the author's 


words, 


“To believe that one, two 
even several hours of counseling ге. 
ceived as college freshmen will create 
a distinguishable difference 25 years. 
later in the adult requires either a large 
slice of foolish naiveté or a boundless 
optimism in the potential of the indi- 
vidual to change for the better.” If 
the counseling did not produce the 
differences, what did? While the coun- 
seled and non-counseled groups were 
“matched,” it seems reasonable to sus- 
pect that the relevant variables were not 
controlled. There is evidence to suggest 
that the counseled group was basically 
different from those who did not seek 
counseling. The first clue is the fact that 
the counseled students were more fre- 
quently first-born and only children and 
exhibited more personal discomfort on a 
variety of measures. As Schachter (The 
Psychology of Affiliation, 1959) has 
pointed out, such subjects tend to re- 
duce their anxiety through affiliation 
with others, and have been observed to 
more frequently accept psychotherapy 
and remain in treatment for longer 
periods of time. Other evidence of the 
stronger affiliative needs of the coun- 
seled students can be seen in the fact 
that they participated more in campus 
activities and as adults expressed greater 
desire for more social contacts. 

The counseled group also appears to 
exhibit greater achievement motivation. 
Although the groups were equal on 
scholastic aptitude, the counseled group, 
while still in high school, more fre- 
quently intended to enter graduate school 
and were more frequently successful in 
reaching this goal. 

A third possible difference in the 
counseled group is that they were more 
intrapunitive or had an internal locus of 
control Data from the study indicate 
that the “counseled students were more 
introspective, more apt to locate the 
source of inadequacies in themselves, 
while the noncounseled group cited out- 
side influences.” 


Ts AUTHOR, in discussing possible 
differences between the experimental 
and control groups says, “Those critics 
who say that there is some third factor 
operating in the student to explain both — 
his seeking counseling and his better a 
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justment must also add, ‘and it (the 
third factor) has the same influence on 
his career plans that effective counseling 
would have." The reader would sug- 
gest that greater affiliative need, achieve- 
ment motivation, and internal locus of 


‘control in the counseled students are 


more likely to have produced the noted 
differences than the extremely brief 
counseling treatment. Kirtner and Cart- 
ght (J. Consult. Psych., 1958) did 
find similar characteristics in clients who 
profited from counseling; they were 
judged to "have'a strong need for peo- 
ple in order to feel worthwhile,” “seek 
internally for the cause and resolution 
of felt discomfort," and to be "rather 
strongly condemning, berating and dis- 
valuing of themselves," 

Two chapters that do not deal with 
the main issue of counseling effective- 
ness still provide some most interesting 
findings. One indicates that the present 
University of Minnesota students are 
at least as bright as were the students 
25 years ago, and also shows that the 45- 
year-olds in the follow-up have not lost 
their ability in the intervening years. 
The second, describes differences be- 
tween liberals and conservatives in the 
follow-up group. The liberals, though 
equal to the conservatives in scholastic 
aptitude, were found to have made 
better grades, graduated more frequently 
and have earned twice as many graduate 
degrees as the conservatives. The con- 
servatives, on the other hand, had sig- 
nificantly higher incomes. The resem- 
blance of these data to the counseled 
and non-counseled groups is striking, 
and it is a major disappointment of the 
book that they are not related to the 
main study. 

The author in his first chapter sets 
his own criterion of success for his 
study; he states that it will be a failure 
unless the reader has more unanswered 


у 


"questions after completing the book than 


he had before. For this reader, the book 
is an unqualified success. It should cer- 
tainly lead to further study of the dif- 
ferences between those who seek coun- 
seling and those who do not. 


FAMILY THERAPY AND 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING: 
Why. When. How. and by Whom _ 


(A Special Issue of the Journal 
5 COMPREHENSIVE PSYCHIATRY ) ; 
À Edited by FRITZ A. FREYHAN, M.D. 1 
160 pp., $4.00 — 


The latest research findings, their practical applications, and contro- . 
versial areas are explored by 15 contributors actively engaged in the 

field. This special issue is designed to contribute to a better under- - 
standing and use of the principles and techniques of modern family 
therapy and marriage counseling. 


CONTENTS 


An Approach to Family Pathology, Stephen Fleck 

The Problem of Interpretation in Marital Therapy, James L. Titchener 

Family Practice: A Comprehensive Medical Approach, Don D. Jackson 

The Use of Family Theory in Clinical Practice, Murray Bowen 

Family Psychotherapy Today: Some Areas of Controversy, Nathan W. 
Ackerman 

The Family Transactional Approach in General Hospital Psychiatry: 
Experiences, Problems, and Principles, Nathan B. Epstein ара. 
John M. Cleghorn З 

Family Treatment of A Psychopathic Personality, Carl A. Whitaker 

Marital Conflicts and Their Treatment, Enid Balint 

From Family Therapy to a Psychology of Relationships: Fictions of the 
Individual and Fictions of the Family, Ivan Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Factors Affecting Family Therapy in the Hospital Setting, Peter H. 
Schween and Alexander Gralnick nee 

Mutual Projection in a Marriage, T. F. Main 

Indication for Marriage Counseling. Methods and Goals, Hilda M. _ 
Goodwin and Emily H. Mudd p 


FORTHCOMING SPECIAL ISSUES: 
CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIC EVALUATION ( April, 1967 ) 
COMPUTERS IN PSYCHIATRY (October, 1967) : 
Dr. Bernard Glueck, Guest Editor 
COMPREHENSIVE PSYCHIATRY is the Official ыр of the American Psycho- 


pathological Association, Published bimonthly, about 600 pages per volume, 
Annual subscription: $10.00 in U.S.A.; $11.00 elsewhere. 


( Please send special issue: "Family Therapy and Marriage Counseling . . .” 
for which I enclose $4.00. 
Enter my subscription to Vol. VIII (1967) of Comprehensive Psychiatry. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
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New and recent publications . . . 


EXPERIMENTER EFFECTS IN BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 


ROBERT ROSENTHAL, Harvard University. A systematic and comprehensive exploration 
of the effect of the experimenter on the results of his research. 464 pp., illus., $7.50 


CHILDREN’S VIEWS OF FOREIGN PEOPLES: A Cross-National Study 
WALLACE E. LAMBERT, McGill University; and OTTO KLINEBERG, Université de Paris. A 
cross-national study of the origins and development of stereotyped thinking in children 
about their own national group and foreign peoples. 319 pp., illus., $6.50 

<. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
JOHN M. REISMAN, Rochester Mental Health Center and the University of Rochester. The 
events, personalities, and advances that have characterized the growth of clinical 
psychology from its beginnings as a science to the present form this book. > 
374 рр., paper, $3.95 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS: Issues in Research 
Edited by MORTIMER н. APPLEY, York University, Toronto; and RICHARD TRUMBULL, 
Office of Naval Research. A wide range of theoretical analyses, reviews, and summaries 
of major physiological, psychological, and social issues involved in current stress 
research. 471 pp., illus., $8.00 (lent.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 
MERLE B. TURNER, San Diego Slate College. This volume brings students of the be 
havioral sciences, and primarily psychology, a treatment of the philosophy of science 
as it applies to basic theories and problems in their own discipline. 
560 pp., illus., $10.00 (leni.) 


IMPACT AND CHANGE: A Study of Counseling Relationships 


BILL L. KELL and WILLIAM J. MUELLER, both of Michigan State Universily. A view o! 
why and how some persons give up ineffective behaviors and struggle with their 
anxiety while seeking new ways of relating to others. 148 pp., paper, $1.75 


THINKING: Studies of Covert Language Processes 
Edited by ғ. 3. wocurGAN, Hollins College. Objectively probing the problems associ- 
ated with thinking, this volume samples the most important relevant research today 
295 pp., illus., paper, $2.92 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern University. This text details the major types of 
designs and theories used in experimental psychology. 678 pp., illus., $7.50 
PROBLEMS IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND INFERENCE. Workbook for the first course 
in experimental psychology. 99 pp., paper, spiral-bound, $1.75 


THEORIES OF LEARNING, Third Edition 


ERNEST В. HILGARD and GORDON н. BOWER, both of Stanford University. New chapters 


on the neurophysiology and neurochemistry of learning are featured in this con- | і 


temporary account of major learning theories. 661 pp., illus., $7.50 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Coming early in 1967... 


wea qur 


A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, VOL. V 


_ Edited by EDWIN G. BORING, Harvard University; and GARDNER LINDZEY, University 


of Texas. Fifth in a distinguished series of publications—and the first new volume 


‘in fourteen years—containing the intellectual autobiographies of prominent psy- 
| chologists, this work provides pertinent and invaluable information about well known 
- psychologists, their work and the profession in general. 464 pp., illus., $7.50 (tent.) 


RESEARCH DESIGN IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


7. в: CHASSAN, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. Perhaps the broadest available treatment on 
the subject, this pioneering study of “intensive,” or single-case design, is illustrated 

` by actual examples from clinical research. Statistical and methodological in nature, 

- 3t reflects uncommon empathy for the clinician and his work. 

t 288 pp., illus., $6.00 (tent.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


Edited by GREGORY A. KIMBLE, Duke University. Paralleling in organization the 
author's Hilgard and Marquis’ Conditioning and Learning, 2nd Edition, this new 
volume contains much material. of historical importance not covered in that work or 
not readily available. 720 pp., illus., $8.95 (tent.) 


THE GOALS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Edited by ALVIN n. Maurer, Veterans Administration Hospital, Denver. This volume 
deals with the major aims and purposes of psychotherapy today, as reflected in 
original essays by sixteen prominent psychiatrists, psychologists, and practicing 
psychoanalysts. 336 pp., $7.00 (tent.) 


SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY: 
An Experimental Study in the Prevention of Hospitalization 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, Illinois Slate Department of Mental Health; FRANK SCARPITTI, 
Rutgers, The State University; and smon pinrrz, The Ohio State University. This 
volume describes an experimental home care study with schizophrenic patients who 
would normally have been treated in state mental hospitals, in an effort to determine 
the feasibility and effectiveness of home care under drug medication and public health 
nursing. 464 pp., $7.95 (tent.) 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Readings in Experimental Analysis 


Edited by siwney w. BIJOU, University of Illinois; and DONALD M. BAER, ÜUniversily of 
Kansas. Representing a rich selection of theoretical comments and research, these 
studies emphasize a natural science approach to child behavior and development. In 
most cases the behavior of a single child is analyzed, modified, or developed to demon- 
"strate the interaction of the individual with his environment. Selections exhibit 

"effective methodology and contribute to immediate, significant social problems. 
400 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 (tenl.) 


Appleton-Century- Crofts 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016 
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desi ibed in these chapters has appeared 
lsewhere, but Singers integration of 
these studies and his theoretical con- 
structions are unique and rewarding. 
One set of hypotheses attempts to re- 
` late the “two major channels of stimu- 
lation available to a human being," 
- sensory and internal. The author then 
. describes experiments on attention and 
signal detection that herald the possi- 
"bility of rendering performance vari- 
bles relevant to the incidence, if not 
the content, of fantasy. 


3 S scs wishes to focus his attention 
п “spontaneous” daydreams, and rules 
ut systematic consideration of the mas- 
ive literature on projective tests. How- 

ever, if “spontaneous” signifies the oc- 

urrence of an event experimentally un- 

ontrolled, the decision to draw the line 

investigations employing projective 

ts, and not at other investigations 

hat «carefully control antecedent events, 

aises some fundamental methodological 

nd conceptual issues that the author 

aves largely unexamined. In practice, 

ly of his own investigations employ 

controlled experimental settings, and his 

olicy in the book is one not of exclu- 

ion of projective test results but of 

~ considerable selectivity. Thus, he pre- 

ents excellent discussions of the cor- 

tes of movement imagery and of the 

eged drive-reducing properties of 

(азу, using evidence obtained partly 

projective tests, but he leaves out 

ly of highly suggestive data, such as 

TAT need achievement studies and 

es of examiner and experimenter 

cts, that bear directly on stimulus 
erminants of fantasy. 

The book is addressed to a wide 

nce, ranging from undergraduate 

students of psychology to “mature scien- 

" The book should perform its 

ctions well. It is highly readable. It 

rovides à reasonably inclusive review of 

e empirical and theoretical literature. 

е bibliography lists 179 references, 

of them published before 1940. 


hapters end with "Suggestions for 
r Research" that should prove a 


Psychophysiology of Sex 


John Money (Ed.) 


Sex Research: New Developments. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 


1965. Pp. xii + 260. $3.50. 


Reviewed by CLARENCE LEUBA 


The editor, John Money, is Associate 
Professor of Medical Psychology and 
Pediatrics, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. He received a 
Harvard PhD in the Department of 
Social Relations in 1952 and has written 
in the field of sex and sex hormones. 

The reviewer, Clarence Leuba, is Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Psychology at Antioch 
College and author of Ethics in Sex 
Conduct and of a pamphlet, The Sexual 
Nature of Man, which brought a letter 
of commendation from Kinsey. He says 
that to the best of his knowledge, his 
text, Man: A General Psychology, is 
the only introductory text in psychology 
that contains a whole chapter on the 
psychophysiology and social aspects of 
sex. 


dus book is the outcome of a day- 
long conference sponsored by the 
New England Psychological Association 
as part of their program of encouraging 
the exchange of ideas among a variety 
of disciplines related to psychology. The 
contributors represent many areas such 
as pediatrics, gynecology, physiology, 
and neurology, as well as psychology, 


and several participants are scientists at 


the recently formed primate research 
centers. Emphasis is on the psycho- 
physiology of sex, presumably because 
the sponsors felt—rightly or wrongly— 
that the most significant research had 
been in that area. 

If a particular contribution is to be 
singled out as most significant, it might 
be the experimentally established con- 
cept (developed in the first paper by 
Money) of a short critical period dur- 


ing gestation (in some animals, just after 
birth) for the development of male o: 
female organs and the potentiality fo: 
masculine or feminine functioning. Un 
til this critical period, the organism ha: 
the possibility of becoming either one 
sex or the other, for the rudimentary 
characteristics of both sexes are present 
Left to themselves, the male rudiment 
will disappear and the females ones 
will develop. Adequate male hormon: 
(androgen) during the few days of th 
critical period is the crucial factor ir : 
causing development in the masculine, 
instead of the feminine, direction. Scien 
tists have produced all kinds of sexua! 
abnormalities in the female fetuses o' 
unsuspecting animal mothers by feeding 
those mothers androgen during thi 
critical period. 

This same critical period for the de- 
velopment of male or female organs, is 
also crucial for the development of the 
limbic brain centers which control sex 
behavior. The female fetus which has 
been subjected to androgen will have 
an under-developed female sex center 
which, unlike the normal one, will be 
insensitive to estrogen administered dur- 
ing adulthood and will not show typical 
female sexual behavior; she will not 
present herself sexually to the male. 


Orn significant psycho-physiologi- - 
cal and animal research involves the in- 
heritance of differences in sexual po- 
tency (Beach) and the discovery of 
brain centers through which specific 
sexual responses—mounting, intromis- 


sion, ejaculation, etc—can be produced 


| PSYCHOLOGY 
| Fifth Edition 
Norman L. Munn 


Dr. Munn has reappraised every part of the previous edition of PSYCHOLOGY, 
rewriting both factual material and theoretical discussions in the light of the most 
recent research findings. Seeking to give the student an understanding of basic 
psychological processes, he places the study of mental life in its proper relation to 
such studies as biology and social behavior. The length of the text has been re- 
duced by judicious reorganization while the readable style and comprehensive 
coverage of the fourth edition have been retained. It is illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. An Instructor's Manual with objective test items and a programed 
| Student’s Manual are available. 

| 716 pages 1966 $8.75 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
| Second Edition 


Robert S. Daniel 


The second edition of this popular book continues to provide recent articles written 
by well-known and productive psychologists in non-scientific terms about scientific 
topics of interest to the undergraduate student of psychology. The first edition 
offered 68 readings; the second offers 75. Forty per cent of the material is new. 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 

417 pages Paper 1965 $3.95 


EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
L. Dodge Fernald, Jr. 


'This ingenious manual provides a series of diverse and interesting student explora- 
tions in the major areas of introductory psychology without demanding special, 
expensive laboratory equipment. Its 21 units include experiments which provide 
experience with established experimental procedures and studies which deal with 
3 aspects of psychology not specifically experimental in nature. All the units can 
be performed in any dormitory or classroom. An Instructor’s Manual integrally 
| related to the Student's Manual is available. 
| 200 pages Perforaled, Paper 1965 $2.75 


OVERVIEW OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A Basic Program 
L. Dodge Fernald, Jr. and Peter S. Fernald 


| 

| 

| 

| This completely programed review of the fundamental topics of introductory 
| psychology was written to clarify and emphasize the major basic principles in the 
| ' field. Over 1,600 programed units are provided for self-instruction, and a diag- 
| nostic summary follows which enables the student to check his retention of the 
material. Patterned after Munn’s PSYCHOLOGY, Fifth Edition, this book was 
A organized to accompany Munn’s text. However, the cross-reference chart in the 
| Appendix facilitates its use with any introductory psychology textbook. 


| 354 pages Paper 1966 $3.50 
| 
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either through electrical or hormonal 

stimulation (Young e£ aL, MacLean, 
` Pfaff). There is apparently a close or- 

ganization of oral, sexual and aggressive 
` functions in the brain, which may help 
account for the interplay of these be- 
haviors. Displays of penile erections 
were evident in naturalistic observations 
of squirrel monkeys as parts of aggres- 
sive, dominant behavior. 

Three of the papers deal entirely with 
intimate details of human sexual func- 
tioning. This is in spite of the fact that 
_ to Kinsey’s statement of 1954: "The 
“right to do sex research at the human 


one of the discussants adds: "We can 
say a decade later that that right has 
mot yet been completely established." 
One of these three (Hooker) deals with 
‘male homosexuality and is unusual in 
that the 30 subjects have been closely 
followed through 8 years without any 
ition. Repeated, lengthy interviews 
indicated that, though these men might 
e have wished they could change to 
eterosexuality, they were now reason- 
bly content with their lot and did not 
k change. Many had been “monog- 
ous" for long регіойѕ—10 to 15 
ears; and the majority practiced a 
ariety of procedures in their sex rela- 
ons: fellatio, anal intercourse, and 
tual masturbation. In the use of the 
two methods, there is little correla- 
between over-all masculinity and 
the "insertor" or the “insertee.” 
er presents evidence that this is 
to the sub-culture; and that in 
other sub-cultures male homosexuals 
пау be more definitely and consistently 
le or female in their sexual pro- 


E]. other two papers on human sex- 
ual functioning are by Masters and 
hnson of the Department of Obstet- 
ics and Gynecology of the Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. 
Louis. These investigators have ob- 
rved both directly, and by means of 
lored motion pictures, the physiologi- 
1 changes occurring during intercourse, 
f-stimulation, and artificial coition. 

d е two researchers have a praise- 
wot thy passion for objective, detailed, 
bservations. In their two papers 


level has not been established” Nowlis, А 


they describe the changes in size, color- 
ing, and shape of the breasts, especially 
the nipples, and of the clitoris, vagina, 
etc. during the phases of sexual func- 
tioning as excitement increases toward 
orgasm. The clitoris is maximally evi- 
dent only at the beginning of excite- 
ment, then retracts, and is maximally 
stimulated indirectly. The authors are 
emphatic in denying the widely held 
view that women seek much direct stim- 
ulation of - the clitoris. In general, 
woman’s reaction throughout both pri- 
mary and secondary sex organs is pri- 
marily a vasocongestive one. 

In their discussion of these papers, 
Maslow and Nowlis urge supplementa- 
tion of an almost entirely objective ap- 
proach by a phenomenological one. We 
need to know more about how it feels, 
they say; and Nowlis adds: “. . . it 
might be all right for a gynecologist to 
poke around in the pelvis" but should 
he not peek at the person? 

The Harlows’ paper is the only one 
dealing exclusively with animal be- 
havior, rather than animal physiology. 
Tt describes the complete lack of nor- 
mal social behavior—including sex be- 
havior—in monkeys of both sexes after 
solitary confinement for the first one or 
two years of life. Presenting, mounting, 
thrusting, and most of the other ele- 
ments of sexual functioning are ap- 
parently all perfected during the normal 
social play of infancy. In the rare cases 
in which it was possible for unusually 
persistent and expert males to im- 
pregnate females, who had previously 
been in solitude, these females neglected 
and even rejected their offspring. 

Except for the Harlows’ paper, there 
is almost no consideration of possible 
psycho-social causes of different sexual 
behaviors. Hooker, for instance, must 
have collected in her interviews much 
case study material pertinent to the 
development of homosexuality in her 30 
men; but there is nothing about causes 
in her paper. It is repeatedly assumed 
in the conference papers that psycho- 
social factors determine the means used 
for sexual gratification and that, in 
adults, hormones determine only thresh- 
olds of arousal and the strength of 
sexual responses; but evidence for such 
statements is not given. Perhaps, this 
criticism is unfair; the editor does 


write in his preface that the book is . 
aimed preponderantly at the psycho- 
physiology of sex; but the book's title— 
Sex Research, New Developments—im- 
plies a broader treatment. 


Hovland Revisited 


Theodore Levitt 


Industrial Purchasing Behavior: A 
Study of Communications Ef- 
fects. Boston: Harvard University 
Press Division of Research, 1965. 
Pp. xv + 184. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn U. FARLEY 


The author, Theodore Levitt, is Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, Har 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He received 
his PhD in economics from Ohio State 
University and has wide business con- 
sulting experience. He is author of In 
novation in Marketing and of the article 
“Marketing Myopia” which set the all- 
time reprint record for the Harvard 
Business Review. 

The reviewer, John U. Farley, is As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Adminis- 
tration, Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He received an MBA from 
Dartmouth and a PhD from the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, University of 
Chicago. He does research in various 
applications of quantitative techniques 
to marketing analysis and is currently 


completing field experiments involving. 


customer-salesman interaction in the 


sales situation. 


M^ PEOPLE should be pleased by 
the results of this interesting and 
substantial communications experiment 
—social psychologists because it repli- 
cates a classic experiment with a number 
of new twists, business people because 
a respected consultant-educator has pro- 
duced a piece of work right down their 
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‘psychology directly to market-related 
behavior. The author, a member of the 
Harvard Business School faculty, is a 
recognized authority on marketing policy 
"and a consultant with a wide range of 
rience, The rich combination of this 
ackground and firm experimental de- 
ign is evident throughout the book. 
Basically a complex replication of one 
of the important communications ex- 
periments carried out under the Hovland 
aegis in the 1950's, the study analyzes 
the effects of message and credibility of 


` source on ability to persuade or in- 


fluence an audience. Levitt's goals were 

to find: 1) how the source and sleeper 

effects discovered by the Hovland group 

to industrial purchasing; 2) 
whether applying the experiment to 
more than one group will produce meas- 
ures of reliability and give a better feel 
for generalization; and 3) whether opin- 
ion change reliably predicts action. He 
was largely successful in the first two 
aims, but less so in the last because of 
the difficulties in providing experimental 
opportunity for action. The design also 
allowed analysis of the effect of a well- 
delivered message. 

The experiment involved two filmed 
sales messages—one delivered well and 
one poorly—for each of three firms— 
one highly credible, one credible and 
one anonymous. The experimental pro- 
cedure is spelled out in great detail, and 
the sampling procedure is clear and 
quite rigorous for work such as this. 
The film scenario and the questionnaires 
are included in full. 

Unfortunately, some of the caution 

- and care in design is lost in the analysis 
of the data. The author was laudably 
cautious about statistical procedures in 


connection with the types of measure- 


s ment he used, and he decided to em- 


ploy non-parametric methods— chiefly 
"the sign test. This forced him to tabu- 
late the data several times, testing them 


- univariately for effects—credibility of 


source, quality of presentation, respon- 
dent group, etc. In several cases the 
number of cells available for comparison 
is quite small and high levels of sig- 
nificance are very hard come by. Multi- 
variate analyses would probably have 
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been useful—especially if they were 
used as cautiously as those actually em- 
ployed. 


Some of the results are as replicative 
as the experimental design. There was 
a source effect related positively to the 
credibility of the firm the salesman 
represented. A well-delivered message 
had a positive effect (regardless of 
source), and there were also differences 
among the groups. Some evidence of a 
sleeper effect (differential forgetting of 
source and message) was found with a 
simplified questionnaire administered 
five weeks after the original session. 
These are only four of a large body of 
results reported in the book. 

There are detailed interpretive sum- 
maries in chapters 2 and 7, but the 
documentation of points of interest 
should be checked, because some con- 
clusions are supported much more sub- 
stantively than others. In fact, many of 
the conclusions appear to overstretch 
the data with ex-post, implicit theoriz- 
ing; the detailed attempts to explain 
some relationships might well have been 
replaced by suggestions for various types 
of experimental follow-up. 

None of these problems, however, de- 
tract from the basic merit of the ex- 
periment or from the comfort that in- 
dependent replication—all too infrequent 
in experimental work—has produced re- 
sults consistent with the parent study. 


Small Size, 
Large Scope 


Jerome M. Schneck 


The Principles and Practice of 
Hypnoanalysis. Springfield, Tl.: 
Thomas, 1965. Pp. xii + 224. 
$11.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN С. WATKINS 
The author, Jerome M. Schneck, MD, 


is Clinical Associate Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, State University of New York, 


Downstate Medical Center. An earlier 
book is Hypnosis in Modern Medicine. _ 
He is Associate Editor of the Interna — 
tional Journal of Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis. 

The reviewer, John G. Watkins, is 
Professor of Psychology and Director of 
Clinical Training, University of Mon- 
tana. He is author of Hypnotherapy of 
War Neuroses and of General Psycho- 
therapy and is at present President of 
the International Society for Clinical 
and Experimental Hypnosis. 


wis is a deceiving book. Containing 

only 224 pages, it nevertheless 
covers a vast amount of subject matter 
related to hypnoanalytic theory and 
practice. Its author is recognized as one 
of the most experienced clinicians in 
this area. The material, because of con- 
densation, comes at such a rapid pace 
that the reader, after covering a few 
paragraphs easily, is jolted by the re- 
alization that it requires a high degree of 
attention and slow digestion. 

In Part One, the author discusses his- 
torical background, values, indications, 
contra-indications and the initiation of 
hypoanalysis. He then procedes to de- 
scribe several induction techniques in- 
cluding a “two-stage hand levitation” —. - 
method that represents a personal and 
innovative adaptation of a traditional 
procedure. He concludes this first part 
with a theoretical discussion of resistance 
and transference as manifested in the 
hypnoanalytic relationship. 

In Part Two, the author alternates 
case incidents with technique, relating 
first to the simpler suggestive procedure | 
and later to the more complex hypno- 
analytic manipulations. This includes his 
utilization of psychological projective 
testing in the evaluation of potential per- 
sonality dynamics included in the treat- 
ment. A number of interesting sensory 
and motor phenomena connected with 
the hypnotic state are depicted. All this 
material is related to various theories on 
the nature of hypnosis including the 
author's “proposed phylogenetic concep- 
tion of hypnosis." 

The book's Part Three is devoted to 
the elucidaiton of complex techniques of 
hypnoanalysis such as the production of 
visual imagery, hypnotic hallucinations, 
dream manipulations and automatic writ- 
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SYCHOLOGY 


By WILBERT J. McKEACHIE, University of Michigan 
CHARLOTTE L. DOYLE, Sarah Lawrence College 


i-o. € TUA IT T RETE E 


COMPLETE Teaching and Learning Package for Introductory Psychology including 
Text, Instrüctor's Manual, Student Workbook and Evaluation Booklet. 


"One of the finest introductory texts | have seen. The dia- 
grams and pictures are well chosen. The chapter on cognition 
integrates so many important areas that formerly were treated 
in ‘scattered’ sections." 


"|t's magnificent; sets extremely high standard for thoughtful 
selection and presentation of ideas. The writing is clear and 
unobtrusive. The pictures and drawings are not merely decora- 
tive but make important points better than words could.” 


"|t is too bad that psychologists have had to wait this long 

Here are for a meaningful text in general psychology. Indeed one can 

now place some, if not a great deal of faith in this text as a 

some of the back-drop for any instructor's course. Credit should be given 

comments to both McKeachie and Doyle for discussing issues now that 
nant students often consider after the general course is over." 


EDT "Excellent—lt combines scholarship and interest. The illus- 
initial users: trations are unusual—The Summary and Principles at chapter 
ends are good learning devices.” 


“A well thought out, planned introductory course which ap- 
pears to offer the student a course in psychology as a science. 
It is a real good text." 


"A long-awaited fresh integration of the ‘areas’ of psychology. 
It should aid the beginning student more than most texts to 
obtain a sophisticated understanding of complex human be- 
havior.” 


PSYCHOLOGY By W. J. McKeachie and C. L. Doyle, 703 pp. 241 illus. $8.95 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL By W. J. McKeachie, L. A. Siebert, and J. S. Caldwell, 79 pp. 
STUDENT WORKBOOK By Carol W. Slater 118 pp. $2.50 

EVALUATION BOOKLET By Neil A. Carrier 154 pp. 


Write for approval copies 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE i 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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By 


T prise the material in this 
tended for a first course in statistics for students in the behavioral 
‘sciences, the book has b: 


chapters on analysis of variance, the power and power efficiency of 


the usefulness of the statistical method, to instruct in the assump- 
` and to enable the student to select the appropriate technique, per- 


` forts. The presentation and organizi 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, 
.W. Post College of Long Island University 


` The basic elements of descriptive and inferential statistics com- 
sophomore-junior text. Specifically in- 


ееп so organized that the first fifteen chap- 
ters constitute a thorough introduction to the fundamentals of de- 
scriptive and inferential statistics. The balance of the book offers 


а statistical test, and several of the more widely employed non-para- 
metric tests of significance. 


- The authors’ purpose is to impart to students an appreciation of 


tions and logic underlying the application of the statistical tools; 
erpret the results of his ef- 
ion of statistical tables is 
given unusually thorough attention. Basic statistical arguments are 
nted in a stylistically interesting fashion and end-of-chapter ex- 
designed as an integral part of the test, are intended to re- 
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form the necessary computations, and 


quire the student to make some important generalizations. 


ASSESSING BEHAVIOR: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


By John T. Flynn and Herbert Garber, 
University of Conneeticut 


Specifically designed for senior, graduate, and adyanced graduate 
courses in tests and measurement, this book includes both a psycho- 
metric and a clinical approach, giving equal emphasis to clinical and 
experimental positions regarding behavior assessment. The material 
is composed of a collection of articles on history of measurement, es- 
sentials of psychological tests, mental measurement, personality 
measurement, achievement tests, classroom evaluation, and measure- 
ment in research. 

IN PRESS 


TEST THEORY 
By David Magnusson, University of Stockholm 


The primary purpose of this text is to give a theoretically and 
statistically coherent presentation of the test theory needed for the 
interpretation and use of data concerning individual differences in 
diagnosis, counseling, selection, classification, and test construction 
situations. The book includes the basic elementary statistics neces- 
sary to understand the theory. Material has been class tested and 
successively improved as a result of teaching students with limited | 
mathematical background. | 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL THEORY 
FOR BEHAVIOR SCIENTISTS 


By John W. Cotton, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This brief book, designed as a supplement to the introductory psy- 
chological, educational, or sociological statistics course, is intended 
for the statistically motivated undergraduate not yet exposed to the 
calculus. The book balances the strong computational orientation 
of most psychological statistics texts by its emphasis on statistical 
theory and presents material hitherto unavailable to the beginning 
student. f 


In addition to topics standard at this level, introductory material 
is also presented on: (a) Bayesian theory, (b) minimum variance un- 
biased estimators and minimum squared error estimators of param- 
eters, and (c) special problems of hypothesis testing and interval 
estimation, such as maximizing power, randomization versus random 
sampling, robustness, likelihood ratio tests, and credible intervals. 
Exercises are provided as a means of elucidating or expanding fore- 
going sections, rather than for training in computational procedures. 


IN PRESS 
COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Joseph F. Perez, The State College, Westfield, Mass. 


This book is designed primarily for use as a basic text for gradu- 
ate courses in counseling, guidance, and psychotherapy. Its author, 
a trained clinical psychologist, has endeavored to provide students. 
with a definition of counseling, an appreciation of its scope, and an 
understanding in depth of counseling as a function. The book con- 
tains a large number of cases and long extracts of actual dialog 
related to the prinicples covered, making it useful to prospective and 


in-service therapists. 
186 pp. Hardbound $6.50—Softbound $2.95 


SEEING, KNOWING AND BELIEVING 
By Jonas F. Soltis, Columbia University. 


This complete and "readable" treatment of the language of visual 
perception in contemporary philosophy is designed to provide a the- 
oretical framework which will permit more precise future discussions 
of the phenomenon of visual perception by philosophers and cognitive 
psychologists. 

"nm 


The book fully examines such ideas as “recognition,” “identifica- 


no 


tion," “illusion,” and the more basic notion of "seeing" itself. 


IN PRESS | —156 pp. $3.95 
Write for approval copies 
Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELLENCE 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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> ing, These are contrasted to” the pros 

` and cons of simple symptom relief by 
suggestive methods. Methodology is il- 
lustrated by a number of short case 
examples. 


2 І. Part Four the author is primarily 
. concerned. with varying views of the 
structure of a hypnoanalysis, its com- 
parison with traditional psychoanalysis 
` and various observations related to “hyp- 
nosis-rebirth and hypnosis-death themes,” 
Spontaneous and self-hypnotic dreams, 
transference analysis and multiple per- 
_ sonalities. 
` In Part Five, the author concludes 
with a broad discussion of such matters 
as motivations that bring people to 
hhypnoanalysis, variations in spontaneous 
verbalizations, reactions to hypnotic be- 
havior, doctor-patient relationships in 
hypnotherapy, spontaneous regressions, 
simulation of hypnosis, hypnodynamics 
| and problems of terminating hypnoana- 
| lytic therapy. The situation of hypnotic 
ү malingering is given considerable atten- 
_ tion, as is also the analysis of denial be- 
ж havior, so commonly encountered by 
ү: -hypnotherapists, The author's increasing 
emphasis on ego bebavior is illustrated 
4 Jy his statement that "the importance of 
" ` stress on more recent happenings as well 
5 on the past has come in for a more 
- meaningful share of attention.” 
"Тһе general emphasis of the book is 
n the patient, his dynamics and be- 
vior in the hypnoanalytic situation. 
One wishes that the author could have 
1 - presented his own verbatim reactions in 
order to transmit more intimately his 
personal, unique manner of handling the 
therapeutic relationship. In this respect, 
the work would have been enhanced by 
- doubling its length, thus permitting more 
3 descriptive expansion. This is the major 
criticism that might be made. 
Classical psychoanalysts have tended 
to follow Freud's injunction against the 
_ use of hypnosis as they continue to re- 
rate old objections which have not 
“held up in the light of modern experi- 
ence and investigations, such as “in 
hypnosis the ego is by-passed,” or “hyp- 
nosis is a method of Кеш by sug- 
- gestion and command,” or “cures by 
i hypnosis are only temporary as the 
e or equivalent symptoms soon re- 


these arguments for granted. It is very 
desirable that an analytically-trained 
practitioner should answer. 

Schneck has undertaken this task as 
the general tenor of his remarks seem 
addressed toward traditional analytic 
therapists who are unacquainted with 
modern hypnotic procedures (and usu- 
ally prejudiced against them). The book 
is highly recommended reading, espe- 
cially for this group. Experimentalists 
will find in the pages many experiences 
and intuitions which could and should 
be subjected to objective investigation. 
Thus, the book is a good source for re- 
search hypotheses. The author is modest, 
and the work does not suffer from the 
over-enthusiasm which has so often char- 
acterized books in hypnotic therapy. A 
selected bibliography of 71 items is ap- 
pended. 


Therapy at Home 


Alfred S. Friedman, Ivan Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, Jerome E. Jung- 
ries, Geraldine Lincoln, Howard 
E. Mitchell, Jobn C. Sonne, 
Ross V. Speck and George Spivak 


Psychotherapy for the Whole 
Family: Case Histories, Tech- 
niques, and Concepts of Family 
Therapy of Schizophrenia in the 


Home and Clinic. New York: 
Springer, 1965. Рр. vii + 354. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT MACGREGOR 


All the authors, although they have a 
variety of other attributes and attach- 
ments, are members of the staff or con- 
sultants to the Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Center where they collaborated with 
Alfred S. Friedman, Program Director 
of the Project “Family Treatment of 
Schizophrenia in the Home.” 

The reviewer, Robert MacGregor, is 
Chief of Family and Group Therapy at 


turn.” Analytic therapists have taken 
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the State- of Illinois Mental He t 
Center, Chicago. For nine earlier years 
he directed research in family therapy 
at the University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston. He is the prin: 
cipal developer of the team-, family 
method of treatment reported in Mul- 
tiple Impact Therapy With Families 
(CP, June 1965, 10, 266). He got his 
start in group psychotherapy and related 
phenomena while he was a student of 
Fritz Redl before WWII and continued 
his interest during the postwar doctoral 
program at New York University. He 
had an early association also with Flor- 
ence Powdermaker and Jerome Frank 
in their pioneer work in group psycho- 
therapy. 


mis is a book about intensive psy- 
chotherapy with families selected for 
treatment because of the schizophrenia 
of a young adult member. It is about 
the co-authors’ experiences with each 
other, their experiences with a variety 
of research instruments, the special con- 
sideration of conducting treatment in 
the patient's home, and it is about 
families and theories of psychotherapy. 
The heart of the book is the detailed 
description of an extended period of 
psychotherapy with four families by 
three pairs of cotherapists. The authors’ 
candor permits the reader to experience 
the futility as felt by the clinicians in 
the face of systematic resistance to 
change. They also study a parallel re- 
sistance to change in themselves as 
clinicians confronting interpersonal sit- 
uations with their entrained bias toward 
theory which yields explanations in 
terms of processes conceptualized as in- 
trapsychic, e.g. “The problem, though, 
is that much of this is buried intra- 
psychially in Martin, and while it may 
have been valid to work it out when he 
was four or five years of age, it would 
be difficult to resolve at this point.” 
Friedman expresses the family pathol- 
ogy as “characterized by stereotyped 
static and symbiotic dyads rather than 
integrated into flexible triadic or four- 
person maturational functioning units." 
Nagy suggests family defenses be con- 
ceptualized as a variety of ways of 
handling past (mishandled) object-loss 
experiences. He, more than the others, 
sees the mother’s obsolete fixation as 
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Combined in One Volume 


- PSYCHOLOGY: The Science of Behavior 


Robert L. Isaacson, Max L. Hutt, and Milton L. Blum 


& 


PSYCHOLOGY: The Science of Interpersonal Behavior 
Max 1. Hutt, Robert L. Isaacson, and Milton L. Blum 


1s separate books, PSYCHOLOGY: The Science 
of Behavior, and PSYCHOLOGY: The Science 
of Interpersonal Behavior, have won wide ac- 
серіапсе and received highly favorable comment. 
As introductory teats in psychology both books are 
new departures which have made possible the treat- 
ment of selected, contemporary issues in consider- 
able depth. . . . Each volume examines psycho- 
logical aspects of behavior from a single, bul 
different perspective; the first from a natural science 
orientation, and the second from a social science 
orientation. 


Reactions from many teachers have indicated the 
desirability of combining the two books, without, 
however, modifying the nature of the two approaches. 
The present volume is in response lo this need. 
Many professors felt that each volume contained 
some topics which they wanted to have available in 
one book so that they could be included in a single 
course. This combined volume will allow grealer 
flexibility in teaching and will make the conlents 
of both books conveniently available. The only 
change that has been made was to provide an inle- 
graled indem for the two books so that access to 
selected lopics might be easily available. . . 


The combined volume can be used selectively and 
flexibly for a single semesler's course, or il can 
used for a full year’s course, especially if supple- 
mentary materials are utilized. 


Wayne Н. Holtzman, 
from the Preface to the 
Combined Volume 


816 pages 


Coming in May 
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Still Available Separately 
PSYCHOLOGY : The Science of 


Behavior $6.95 
PSYCHOLOGY: The Science of 
Interpersonal Behavior $7.50 


Supplementary Materials 
to accompany Psychology: 
The Science of Behavior 
Student Guide / $3.95 
Sachio Ashida and 
Robert L. Isaacson 
Instructor’s Manual 
Supplement No. 1 to 
Instructor's Manual 
Objective Test Items 
to accompany Psychology: 
The Science of Interpersonal Behavior 
Student Workbook / Coming in March 
Max L. Hutt 
Instructor's Manual 


These materials are to be used in conjunction either 
with the combined volume or the separate volumes. 
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mue. source of major family pathology.” 
oln and Sonne found that resolving 
d expressing the definition of their 
own male and female roles, at times 
apart from the patient-family and at 
times in the presence of the family, had 
therapeutic effect. Interaction with 
servers who cross-monitored their re- 
onship seemed to resolve an impasse 
tween treatment team and family in 
nuch the same way that the reviewer 
is found it useful to have a third 
ember on the family therapy team. 
ungreis, Speck and Spivack all observe 
that the role of the family therapist is 
-active one characterized by optimism 
d enthusiasm. Instruction in ways of 
haring responsibility for decisions and 
approving increased verbal expression of 
— feelings at a high level of emotional in- 
lvement were found by the observers 
e efforts most valued by the thera- 
sts. 

. While the clinical assessment of re- 
vs ults was favorable and it is clear that 
hospitalization of the identified patient 
was markedly reduced, there is no seri- 
- ous attempt to bring to bear on their 
otheses the psychological tests and 

jal schedules such as Lorr's Multi- 
ensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric 
ents, the Leary Interpersonal Check 

t, and several scales developed by 


ever, adequately demonstrated with 
w families and methodological prob- 
5 in evaluating psychotherapy are 


often the case, the team that 

to study psychotherapy found a 

tell about people, methodology 
intra-team problems. In doing so, 
they have contributed significantly to 
the С possibility of future breakthroughs 
he scientific study of psychotherapy. 

me arbors have demonstrated that 


Wy 
henever we consider and judge we miss 
ssential. 


Reflective Baedeker 


Sylvan S. Furman 


Community Mental Health Serv- 
ices in Northern Europe: Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Denmark 
and Sweden. Washington, D. C.: 
US Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, 1966. Pp. xiv +215. $1.75. 


Reviewed by HENRY P. Davip 


The author, Sylvan S. Furman, re- 
ceived an AB and MA in psychology 
from Columbia University then switched 
to the School of Social Work and gradu- 
ated from there in 1939. Since 1958 he 
has been Executive Director of the 
Manhattan Society for Mental Health. 

The reviewer, Henry P. David, is now 
Associate Director, International Re- 
search Institute, American Institutes for 
Research, Washington, D. C. While sta- 
tioned in Geneva, as Associate Director 
of the World Federation for Mental 
Health, he traveled extensively in the 
countries visited by Furman. In his 
present position he continues his travels. 
His most recent book is International 
Trends in Mental Health (CP, Nov. 
1966, 11, 556). 


RITTEN under contract with the 

National Institute for Mental 
Health, this monograph is a most wel- 
come facilitator of cross-cultural dis- 
cussion of problems and progress in 
developing community mental health 
services. Published in a hard cover edi- 
tion with a price tag of $1.75, the 215- 
page volume is an unusual bargain. 

At a time when considerable attention 
is focused on new models for meeting 
service needs and developing additional 
professional manpower resources, it is 
refreshing to have this reminder that 
much of what we call comprehensive 
mental health care has directly trace- 
able European roots. Sylvan Furman, 


‚ап imaginative psychologist turned social 


worker is a particularly astute traveler 
who displays a skill for conveying cogent 
observations while pant from value 
judgments. 


nograph emer; 


` taken during a seven-week fe 


awarded in 1963 by the Milbank 
morial Fund, followed a year later d 
second trip of eight weeks supported by 
the World Health Organization. Intro- 
duced by brief observations on mental 
health and related services in England 
and Scotland, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark and Sweden, the core of the vol- 
ume consists of short reports and im- 
pressions on nearly fifty programs, in- 
cluding the highly regarded Chichester, 
Manchester, Nottingham, and Oxford 
hospitals in England; Dingleton Hospital 
in Scotland; the Amsterdam Bureau oí 
Mental Hygiene; the Montebello Day 
and Night Hospital and the Glostrup 
State Hospital in Denmark; and the 
School Mental Health Service of Stock- 
holm. Also included are brief notes on 
the Herstedvester Detention Center near 
Copenhagen; industrial therapy units, 
social work training, and mental health 
research in England; and the Danish 
Mothers Aid Centers. A glossary oí 
British terms and abbreviations is ap- 
pended along with 58 references. The 
extensive table of contents serves as 
index. Throughout, the focus is on pro- 
viding concise information about a va- 
riety of systems of care for the mentally 
ill in the countries visited; there is at- 
tention to the administration of those 
systems and their interaction with other 
public health and social welfare pro- 
grams. 

Admittedly, there is no attempt at de- 
tailed study, or to be fully descriptive 
of any single facility. Statistics are 
sparse and specific evaluations are 
avoided. Time was clearly insufficient 
for observations in depth. However, as 
Stanley F. Yolles, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Mental Health, notes 
in his Foreword, “These European 
models cannot be expected to be trans- 
lated in their exact form for use in our 
community programs, but we feel it is 
important that their philosophies, their 
methods and their techniques be widely 
disseminated as examples from which 
portions can be taken, adapted and ше 
to best advantage.” 


Important 
‘New Texts | 


and Supplements 


SOURCES OF GAIN IN 
COUNSELING AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Readings and Commentary 


BERNARD С. BERENSON апі ROBERT 
CARKHUFF, both of the University of Massa- 
chusetts У 

А stimulating supplementary text for undergrad- 
uates, this collection of readings focuses on the 
practice and theory of psychotherapy and psycho- 
logical counseling. The readings are eclectic, and 
are designed to provide the student with the newest 
research from varying schools of thought. Each 
article is accompanied by the editors’ criticism 
and comments. Beyond Counseling and Therapy, 
а textbook to accompany the readings, will be pub- 
lished late in 1967. 


January 1967 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 1 


GEORGE MANDLER, University of California, 
San Diego 

PAUL MUSSEN, University of California, Berkeley 
NATHAN KOGAN, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

MICHAEL WALLACH, Duke University 

This is the third volume in an outstanding series 
devoted to current thinking and experimentation in 
psychology. Three areas of broad and lively in- 
terest are covered: Verbal Learning by George 
Mandler; Early Socialization by Paul Mussen; and 
Risk-taking by Nathan Kogan and Michael Wallach. 


January 1967 304 pp. $3.95 paper 


464 pp. $5.95 paper 


Holl Rinehart and Winston, Ine, 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


HUMAN INFORMATION 
PROCESSING: Individuals and 
Groups Functioning in 
Complex Social Situations 


HAROLD М. SCHRODER, Princeton University 
MICHAEL DRIVER, Purdue University 
SIEGFRIED STREUFERT, Rutgers, The State 
University 

Here is a new look at the cognitive processes and 
social patterns underlying a wide range of behavior. 
The text is concerned with how people use con- 
ceptual structures such as attitudes for adaptive 
purposes. Focusing on the analysis and measure- 
ment of information processing in fairly complex, 
social, problem-solving situations, it views and 
studies attitudes, needs, strategies, concepts, and 
norms as information-processing structures. 


January 1967 240 pp. $7.95 


FORTRAN PROGRAMMING 
FOR THE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 


DONALD J. VELDMAN, The University of Texas 


This is an introduction to the essentials of FOR- 
TRAN IV which explains those features of the 
FORTRAN language most essential for behavioral 
science programming—statistical description and 
analysis of quantitative data. It provides the basic 
information and examples needed for efficient ac- 
quisition of skill in using the high-speed digital 
computer as a research tool. 


March 1967 448 pp. $7.50 tent. 


whose behavior is Na that they cannot 
attend school is directed by a psychol- 
ogist who assumes both administrative 
and professional responsibilities. The 
program centers about the theory that 
the behavior disturbances of the children 
can be corrected by educational means 
` within the life situation. The only psy- 
hiatric service consists of a monthly 
conference by the director with a con- 
ulting psychiatrist who exercises no 
ontrol over the program. In England, 
Inder the provisions of the National 
ealth Service, one physician super- 
endent considers his services for 
jatric patients as “restoration of so- 
l competence." In all the countries 
visited, nurses participate in a broad 
ange of activities, from discussion 
roups to: work therapy. Instead of be- 
g “ward-bound,” they follow their pa- 
tients throughout the day, occasionally 
in street clothes instead of starched 
white uniforms. 
urman did his homework between 
His reflections are sound and they 
is observations far above the usual 
ravelogue. The most striking charac- 
tics of the community mental health 
programs in Northern Europe are com- 
prehensiveness of planning and attention 
о continuity of care. While shortages of 
staff and funds are frequently encoun- 
тей, there is по disagreement on basic 
‘inciples. Instead of focusing on “сиге,” 
nphasis is on “control” and rehabilita- 
ion. The aims of treatment are relief of 
mptoms, prevention of disability, and 
rotection of patient and community, 
iout giving primacy to any particu- 
form of treatment. Compared to 
United States, there is more of a 
blic health orientation, less emphasis 
private practice or the one-to-one 
tient-therapist relationship, and a 
nger tradition of using public tax 
n support social services. The 
herap tic hour is closer to 30 than to 
utes. Rehabilitation programs to 
minimize social consequences of psy- 
chiatric disability are well accepted. 
rough social security and "sick funds," 
there is increasing protection against 
catastrophic mental illness. 
While not an exhaustive Baedeker to 
orthern European mental health cen- 
the monograph will appeal to pro- 


gram planners and administrators seek- 


ing different perspectives. And it is cer- 


tain to stimulate the itch for 
travel abroad. ' 
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Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine & R. E. Guild 


Troubled Children: The Image 
and the Idea 


Robert Anderson 


The Disordered Mind, Series III (four films): The Aggressive Child ; 
Girl in Danger; Bright Boy, Bad Scholar; Afraid of School. Written, 
produced and directed by Robert Anderson. Distributed by National As- 
sociation for Mental Health Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, New 
York, N. Ү. 16mm, sound, 28 minutes each, black and white, 1965. 
Rental $8.50 for each film, $30 dui series; sale $150 for each film, $550 


for series. 


Reviewed by JOHN MARKS 


Robert Anderson, the author, has been 
involved with psychological films for al- 
most 25 years. Born in North Dakota, 
he grew up in Canada, and it is there 
that he has done his films, first with the 
National Film Board of Canada and 
since 1955 with his own company. He 
has made a multitude of mental health 
films, over 25 of them with the psy- 
chiatric consultation of Dr. Heinz Leh- 
mann of Douglas Hospital, Montreal. 
They come in series, labeled with such 
titles as “Mental Symptoms" and “The 
Disordered Mind.” As а professional 
film maker who treasures his status as 
an amateur in the mental health field, 
he has achieved an outstanding knack 
for synthesizing on film the knowledge 
which others have. Troubled Children 
arose from his desire to come “closer to 
the genesis of the problem with the pos- 
sibility of doing more about it and in- 
volving the parents rather than sitting 
back middle-aged and blaming it all on 
mom.” 

John Marks is director of Washington 
State’s Mental Health Research Insti- 


tute, an institution devoted to multi- 
disciplinary research. An inveterate 
moviegoer, he has long been intereste: 
in how the results of behavioral research 
can be presented to public and practi 
tioner in such a way that they can bi 
used. He received his PhD from the 
University of California at Berkeley in 
1952. 


HE documentary film must present 
rather than represent. Like the 
novel it must show rather than just tell. 
Its power comes from its veridicality; 
it is a chunk of experience. Before our 
eyes we see an event and we hear it as 
it goes on. But what does the event 
mean? Why was this particular sequence 
chosen for showing? What is really told 
by the documentary? These are some of © 
the questions raised by this new series | 
made in Canada by Robert Anderson. 
Each film covers one case of a child 
seen at a teaching hospital of Montreal's | 
McGill University. What we see is largely 
unrehearsed, spontaneous interaction be- 


tween patients, parents and therapists. 
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CONTROL OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
A Book of Readings : 


ROGER E. UrnicH, Western Michigan University 
Tuomas J. STACHNIK, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Joun H. Masry, Western Michigan University 


Broad in coverage, lively and often amusing, the readings in this volume ex- 
plore various facets of the application of controlling techniques to human be- 
ings. Some of the fallacies that can arise in interpreting and controlling hu- 
man behavior are pointed up, and the book also includes material designed to 
define and discuss some of the philosophical and social issues surrounding the 
control of human behavior. All of the contents could be included in an intro- 
ductory course stressing this type of psychology, some are clearly relevant to 
abnormal psychology courses, and some would be of interest in business courses. 
| In addition, there are papers of legal, medical, and philosophical interest, as 
| well as many articles of considerable personal interest. 


1966, 368 pages, illus., hardbound: $6.00, softbound: $3.95 


| ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MODERN LIFE, Third Edition 
James C. COLEMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


Examines the interaction of biological, psychological, and sociological variables 
in the many forms of psychological abnormality and discusses the methods of 


prevention as well as diagnosis and treatment. 


1964, 704 pages, illus., $9.95 


Study Guide for ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE 


Dewey Moore and SANDRA MOORE 
both of Indiana State College 


1964, 92 pages, softbound, $1.95 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


College Division 


Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas 
Palo Alto . Oakland, N.J. 
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Те films have much of the involving 

and immediate. feel of actuality. The 

events gon before our eyes and what 
` happens has the quality of suspense and 
spontaneity. In the interaction sequences 
the participants seem to ignore the peer- 
ing camera. In the scenes where police- 
men, teachers and administrators testify 
` they face the camera squarely, caught in 

their own milieu, with all the hesita- 
tions and shifts of gesture and facial 
expression which naturally arise as they 
think of the words to tell what they 
want to say. The faces have none of 
the lowest common denominator quality 
which seems to characterize the actors 
in most staged mental health films. 
There are a variety of accents and in- 
tonations—from BBC British, through 
standard North American, to the East 
Indian of one of the psychiatrists. In 
this sense all four films have the 
variety, unpredictability and ambiguity 
of real life. 
The first film, "Aggressive Child," is 
le best of the series. In it we follow 
Phillip, a bright and attractive six year 
old, through some of the fights which 
get him in trouble in school and through 
the treatment which helps him and his 
“poised but threatened mother to live 
gether more comfortably. There are 
terviews with the school people who 


There are interviews with Phillip’s 
ther where her clipped decisiveness 


à therapy sessions with Phillip, in- 
ding one superb one where his 
her looking on betrays her dawning 


“T Want SOMETHING to Eat RIGHT 
"—Prav THERAPY WITH THE BABY 
THE Monster IN THE “AGGRESSIVE 
р 


insight with surprised amusement as 
Phillip alternates, through cuddling and 
through playing with a dragon puppet, 
in his roles as baby and as monster. 
There are some not-very-illuminating ex- 
changes between producer-director Rob- 
ert Anderson and psychiatrist Taylor 
Stattén spotlighted dramatically against 
a black background. Sample: Anderson: 
“How sick is Phillip—or is he sick?” 
Statten: “Phil is in trouble.” 

This is what the film shows but what 
has the viewer learned? 

For one thing he may have been de- 
sensitized about the process of psy- 
chiatry. In spite of the rather anxious 
and unsettling music which leads into 
the film and the quick and nervous 
cutting from scene to scene at the out- 
set there is soon a sense of reassurance. 
The real people in the film seem self- 
respecting in spite of their problems and 
the treating people seem commonsense 
and comfortable. It can be inferred that 
families need not be apprehensive that 
their trouble brand them as unique nor 
need school people feel angry or fail- 
ing over the child they cannot reach. 

There may be some other learning in 
the film too. Phillip illustrates how 
hunger for affection can exist alongside 
an angry flaring out at a frustrating 
world, though the ways in which this 
baby and this monster are related 
never become clear. 


t ‘G IRL in Danger,” the second film, 
is almost as striking. Telling the story of 
Susan, who at 13 is running pellmell 
into adolescent adventures with boys 
and cars, it presents a number of vivid 
faces and images: Susan’s mother, an 
almost voluptuously fleshy clubwoman; 
the craggy Scotch-Irish face of the 
local constable; psychiatrist S. J. Sham- 
sie who, in a shot reminiscent of Rasho- 
mon, is photographed in the open where 
the wind keeps lifting his long, dark 
hair; and Susan herself, running the 
point of her tongue over her lips as she 
remembers, with an ecstatic shudder, 
the boys she likes. 

What is told by the film comes largely 
from the insights and frankness of 
Susan herself. She confronts her parents 
with affection and candor, pointing out 
their worries over her and the ways she 


+ 


AES RIS 2 
has been able to manipulate them. If 
the fact that Susan is adopted is relati 
to her problem, that relation is not e: 
plained. The psychiatric commentaries - 
in this film are even more opaque than 
in the one about Phillip. 

“Bright Boy, Bad Scholar" is the 
least ambitious of the series but it 
makes a few points rather clearly. 
Here the film centers around a prob- 
lem—reading retardation—rather than 
around a case. The focus is upon the 
Pickwickian face and Hubert Humphrey 
voice of Dr. Sam Rabinovitch, psychol- 
ogist at the Children’s Hospital. We see 
a number of bright but academically 
inept children as they go through ex- 
aminations revealing perceptual and psy- 
chomotor deficits. (It is paradoxical that 
in these four films it is the psychiatrists 
who are seen working with psychological 
problems while the psychologist identi 
fies what seem to be problems of neuro- 
logical development.) Developing com- 
pensating abilities for these deficits is 
the described treatment but none of it is 
shown. A parents’ group appears in 
which parents of children with academic 
problems tell of their anxieties and self 
doubts over their children's schoolwor! 
and then give testimonials on how th: 
treatment has helped. 

In one sense this film makes its poin: 
rather too well. The viewer leaves with 
the impression that emotional and socia! 
factors are likely to be unimportant in 
academic under-achievement. The net 
effect is reassuring—I think too much so. 

The last film, “Afraid of School,” is 
again a case study. Here Tommy, a boy 
refusing to go to school, comes in, smil- 
ing like little Jack Horner, with his 
robust and hearty father and his gentle. 
suffering mother. Here the emphasis is 
all on history. The interview discloses 
that Tommy has always been a special 
child. He was born shortly after the 
death of an older sister and the mother 
cared for him as a baby in the midst 
of her grief. Another family tragedy, the 
death of some cousins, has recently oc- 
curred. Tommy's emotional fragility— 
and the mother’s—is related in the in- 
terview to this. 

It is this film which tells more in à 
traditional historical way, than any of 
the others, and yet what is told is at 
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people in a film. Coming to grips 
y with this family’s problems 
wound them. In one sense the 
tory of family tragedy is an excuse 
for not dealing with the problem played 
put by the family on the screen. They 
ауе trouble communicating to each 
her both the tough and the gentle 
aspects of their common life. We see 
the problem there. What we are told is 
other thing. 
| The films could teach more; the ac- 
on is gripping, the comments flat. Per- 
ps, if it were the therapists them- 
"selves who commented on what was go- 
"ing on, more pointed and direct things 
"could be said. As they are, the films are 
"not didactic. They are accurate presen- 
“tations of dramatic parts of life. They 
show what some people look like, how 
hey act and what they say. They pro- 
discussion. We do not berate 
T Oliver Twist because it is not the En- 
 cyclopedia Britannica. So “Troubled 
"Children" need not be a lecture course 
“in child psychology. Professionals and 
non-professionals can glean from it 
particularly if they use their eyes more 


w 


` Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great 
ruth which is embodied in the Christian 
ception of entire surrender to the will 
of God. Sit down before the fact as a 
little child, be prepared to give up every 
preconceived notion, follow humbly wher- 
ever and to whatever abysses Nature 
eads, or you shall learn nothing. I have 
only begun to learn content and peace of 
mind since I have resolved at all risks to 


—Txomas HUXLEY 


BRFLY NTD 


„Any book appearing in this section has 
been judged, on one or more of a variety 
of bases, to be not appropriate for full 
review in CP; it has also been judged 
deserving of more attention than is ac- 
corded it in a mere announcement of its 
existence. The inherent quality of a 
book need not be a factor at all in its 
inclusion here. A book may be judged 
suitable for a brief note if it is a new 
but not extensively revised edition, or if 
it is a collection of previously published 
materials, or if it is of interest to only 
a small number of psychologists, or if it 
is only of small interest to even a large 
number of psychologists. Each note is 
written by one of CP's friends or con- 
sultants who has the appropriate com- 
petence. In each case the writer's name 
appears at the end of the note. 


D. ALBE-FESSARD, F. STUTINSKY and S. 
LIBOUEAN et al. Atlas Stereotaxique 
du Diencephale du Rat Blanc. Paris, 
France: Editions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1966. 


This new stereotaxic atlas for the 
white rat (200-300 gm.) extends from 
the upper midbrain level to an area just 
rostral to the crossing of the anterior 
commissure. There are 30 frontal sec- 
tions and three sections in the sagittal 
plane. Each plate shows a photograph 
of a Nissl-stained section and a sche- 
matic drawing with some anatomical 
labels. This atlas differs from previously 
published ones in that the rat’s head 
was immobilized by clamping the upper 
jaw against infraorbital “eye bars” in 
a manner analogous to the way cats 
and monkeys are usually fastened in 
the Horsley-Clarke instrument. Conse- 
quently, the horizontal and frontal 
planes do not correspond with those of 
other atlases of the rat brain. Studies by 
the authors indicate that, through the 


diencephalon, accuracy of placement 0! 
electrodes is within 0.5 mm. in the 
vertical direction and within 0.2 mm. 
in the anterior-posterior direction. 
GARTH J. THOMAS 


Jane BERRY, KENNETH K. KERN 
ELAINE К. MELENEY and Louis 


Awareness, Analysis, А 
City, Mo.: University of Missow 
1966. Pp. 71. "S 


This publication was prepared for use 
in the in-service training of counselors in. З 
the State Employment Service. It pre- 
sents in concise, stimulating form the | 
need for increased professional atte 
tion to the employment counseling of 0 
women, drawing upon insights fron 
labor force data and from studies of 
changes and cultural expectations. There 
is a brief description of the role of the | 
counselor in helping women engage ine 
comprehensive life planning though ii 
creased awareness ‘of  probabiliti 
through analysis of needs and plann: 
for action. t 

ALBERT S. THOMPSOD 


dinavian Studies in Criminology, 

(Published under the auspices 0 
The Scandinavian Research Council 
for Criminology) Oslo: Universitets ~ 
Forlaget; London: Tavistock Publica- 


tions, 1965. Pp. 226. 40s. 


The first of a promised series 
books, this well designed volume con- 
tains the first English reports of 10 
criminological investigations conducted ' 
in Scandinavia. Although most of the 
research reported was not designed wit 
cross-cultural comparisons in mind, - 
nevertheless the book provides the spe- 
cialist in criminology with valuable | 


` greater social welfare emphasis and 


better record keeping than is generally 
- found in the USA. The inclusion of a 
` systematic comparison of the adminis- 
tration of justice and welfare in the five 
Scandinavian states in the foreword of 
the next volume would help the US 
- reader place the findings in context. 

х EDWIN I. MEGAREE 


—GEORGE А. FERGUSON. Statistical Analy- 
sis in Psychology and Education. 2nd 
С ЕЧ. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
Pp. x 4- 466. $7.95. 


This revision is about 30 per cent 
arger than the original 1959 edition. 
More space is devoted to statistical in- 
erence, and chapters on covariance 
sis, trend analysis, and research 
anning have been added. The result is 
| concisely and soundly written book 
or that one-year (or less) intermediate 
level course in statistics. 


Quinn McNEMAR 


HOMAS FREEMAN, JOHN L. CAMERON 
_ and Anprew McGuire. Studies on 
hosis: Descriptive, Psychoana- 


l Universities Press, 1966. Pp. 
45. $5.50. 1 


т most psychologists, the title of 
ook, Studies on Psychosis, estab- 
p. somewhat misleading expecta- 
n for an experimental design and the 
sentation and analysis of data. In- 
tead, clinical case descriptions of pa- 
tients are detailed, together with psy- 
E oanalytical formulations in an attempt 
to “diminish the distance between the 
ent disciplines (psychiatrists, psy- 
hoanalysts and psychologists) and to 
tther our understanding of the func- 
lal psychoses.” A section on the psy- 
oanalytic treatment of the psychoses 
lould provide CP readers additional 
insights into the treatment and manage- 
of these patients, 


I. Jay Knorr 


[ FREUND and FRANK J. WIL- 

tams. Dictionary/Outline of Basic 
Statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. Pp. vii + 195. $2.95. 


Of the 1,000 definitions here, about 
half pertain to statistics as used in psy- 
chology. What and where is that for- 
mula? Maybe it can be found in Part 
II, consisting of 70 pages of statistical 
formulas. Just why the word "outline" 
should be a part of the book title is 
far from clear. 


QUINN McNEMAR 


EsrELLE Fucus. Pickets at the Gates: 
The Challenge of Civil Rights in 
Modern Schools. New York: The 
Free Press, 1966. Pp. x + 205. $2.95. 


"This book presents two insightful case 
studies of civil rights conflicts that con- 
fronted the school and community. The 
author, a cultural anthropologist, pro- 
vides a thoughtful analysis of conflicts 
that are of concern to both the citizen 
and the social scientist. 

Morton DEUTSCH 


HANNAH GavgoN. The Captive Wife: 
Conflicts of Housebound Mothers. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1966. 
Pp. xiv + 176 + 13. $5.00. 


A report, based on a survey of 96 
young English mothers, dealing with the 
conflicts of middle class and working 
class housewives. The book’s dustjacket 
says: “The problems are surprisingly 
similar for both classes, but the main 
difference comes in the way it is dealt 
with. The middle class mother . . . tries 
to look for some kind of independent 
existence which can lift her above her 
domestic role. The working class wife 
‘turns’ her husband into a wife and 
mother as well so that when he gets 
home from work he shares her roles.” 
This is an apt summary of the author's 
major findings. 

EDWARD E. Jones 


Hanorp Geist. Foreword by MELVIN $. 
DowNarpsoN, MD. The Psychological 
Aspects of Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. 
xiv + 138. $6.50. 


This book is essentially a monograph 
of a personality study of twenty-two 


Contemporary Psycholo 
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arthritic patients. These subjects 
sample of mixed-medical controls. 
given an interview questionnaire, MMPI, - 
Holtzman  Ink-Blot Technique, and 
Group Rorschach. Not included are such 
procedural details as the manner and 
order of presentation of the assessment 
battery, and controls for the number, 
levels of experience, and possible biases 
of experimenters; nor are there details 
about the statisitcal analysis of much 
of the data. With the exception of the 
MMPI, results are largely presented in 
percentages, mean percentile scores, or 
rank order of categories, and then con- 
clusions are drawn. The study is diffi- 
cult to evaluate. 


I. Jay Knorr 


SAUL W. GELLERMAN. The Management 
of Human Relations. (Basic Manage- 
ment Series). New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1966. Pp. xiii + 143. 


A review of human relations, leader- 
ship, communication studies, etc., written 
for the practicing managers, with some 
emphasis on the research base. Although 
readable and reasonable it seems to lack 
a clear connective thread. Most of the 
chapter headings appear to be largely 
independent of one another, although in- 
troductory sentences are offered at the 
beginnings of some chapters that relate 
them to others. 

HAROLD J, LEAVITT 


E. A. HAMMEL, (Ed.) Formal Semantic 
Analysis. Special publication of Amer- 
ican Anthropologist. Part 2, Vol. 67. 
No. 5, Oct. 1965. Pp. vii + 316. 


The papers in this volume espouse the 
use of “componential analysis” to de- 
scribe the denotative meanings of vari- 
ous sets of inter-related words in a 
natural language. For example, the com- 
ponents (or dimensions) of maturity 
and sex are involved in the meanings of 
calf, bull, and cow. Generally, the com- 
ponential approach has been most suc- 
cessful in dealing with relatively well- 
structured domains such as kinship 
terminologies; in fact, a majority of 
the 14 papers are principally concerned 
with kinship terms. It is not clear, 
though, to what extent componential 
analysis could be useful in constructing 
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more general semantic description, 
material will be of special interest 
only a few of CP’s readers. 

WALTER STOLZ 


т J. C. HARPER, CHARLES C. 
ANDERSON, CLIFFORD M. CHRISTENSEN 
L and Steven M. Hunxa (Eds) The 
Cognitive Processes: Readings. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
964. Pp. xii + 717. $8.95. 


| A large number of important and use- 
ful papers by significant figures are here 
rinted, with special reference to im- 
tions for educational psychology. 
Ап indication of the wide-ranging nature 
of the collection is given by the sec- 
tional headings, which are; motivation, 
neobehavioristic approaches to cogni- 
tion; information-processing approach 
to cognition; computer model; cogni- 
tion, motivation and personality; and 
cognition in children and cognitive de- 
velopment. 


Me vin Н. Marx 


"Can. б. Hempet. Philosophy of Nat- 

ural Science, (Foundations of Philos- 
^.  ophy Series) Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. Pp. ix + 116. 
$1.75. 


According to the author, who is an 
eminent philosopher of science, “This 
book offers an introduction to some of 
the central topics in the contemporary 
“methodology and philosophy of natural 
cience.” A glance at the contents and 
text indicates an emphasis on physical 
“science (as for example in the choice of 
illustrative materials) rather than be- 
havioral. Nevertheless, this volume, 
which is one of 15 in the Prentice-Hall 
. “Foundations of Philosophy” series, will 
к. b of interest to that small group of 
psychologists who are still interested in 
formal logical aspects of empirical 
science. 


MELVIN Н. Marx 


ORIANA JosSEau KALANT. The Ampheta- 

mines: Toxicity and Addiction. Spring- 
` field, Ill: Thomas, 1966. Pp. xii+ 
` 151. $6.75. 


. This monograph surveys the literature 
on the toxicity of amphetamines in man 
and the problem of the characteristics 


oi amphetamine abuse. The review of 


the literature is not particularly dis- 
tinguished and the psychological effects , 
of these drugs are not sufficiently де- 
scribed to render this book either of 
significance or of interest to many CP 


. readers. 
I. Jav Knorr - 


HELEN MrmRELL LvNp. With an intro- 
ductory essay by BERT JAMES LoEW- 
ENBERG. Toward Discovery. Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.: Sarah Lawrence College, 
1965. Pp. xiii + 275. 


A collection of essays, reviews, book 
excerpts, and talks by a wise and literate 
student of personal and social processes. 
The topics include a social-philosophic 
view of England in the 1880's, essays on 
freedom and democratic loyalty, a dis- 
cussion of “historical objectivity,” and 
an extensive treatment of guilt, shame, 
and the search for identity. The au- 
thor’s varied interests are bound to- 
gether by her basic concern with self- 
definition and expansion. 

EDWARD E. JONES 


James H. MULLEN. Personality and Pro- 
ductivity in Management. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 
viii + 140. $4.50. 


A field study of leadership behavior 
of three managers in similar divisions 
of an organization. Findings are related 
to job performance and productivity. 
Observation of the managers in depth 
is related to the performance of the 
divisions. Performance is treated from 
the two perspectives of morale and job 
satisfaction and economic productivity. 
Productivity is found to be almost 
equal in all three, while large differences 
in satisfaction (apparently caused by 
differences in leadership) are also oc- 


curring. 
| HAROLD J. Leavitt 


Puri Poratin, MD. A Guide to 
Treatment in Psychiatry. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1966. Pp. xii + 320. 
$10.00. 


This volume is intended as a “brief 
yet comprehensive review of mono- 
treatment methods in psychiatry” to 
which medical people including psy- 


chiatrists can refer in “preparing fo 
the American Board Examinations in 
Psychiatry.” It is written at a very ele- 
mentary and survey level and is 0 
doubtful use for psychology students as . 
a text or as a reference source. | 

^I Jay KKorF 


LEE RAINWATER. Family Design: Mari- 
tal Sexuality, Family Size, and Con- 
traception. Chicago: Aldine, 1966 
Pp. 349. $8.75. 


This sociologically-oriented book pre- 
sents the results of a thoughtful inter- 
view study of husbands and wives who 
were selected so as to provide sys- 
tematic variation in class, race, and 
religion. The open-ended interviews col- 
lected information about such topics as и 
conjugal role relationships, sexual prac- 
tices and attitudes, family size prefer. 
ences and the reasons behind them, con: 
traceptive techniques, experiences wit] 
medical assistance in learning abou’ 
contraceptive devices. The book is a 
useful antidote to demographic studies 
which suggest that the average family 
wants “3.2” children. 


Morton DEUTSCH 


К. RAMAKRISHNA Rao. Experimental 
Parapsychology: A Review and In- 
terpretation. Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, E 
1966. Pp. x + 255. $9.50. ba 


This is a smooth presentation repre- - 
senting highly controversial parapsychol- 
ogy as resting upon solid, substantial м 
factual foundation. No substantially new К 
contributions are reported. There is an - 
extensive bibliography of 1251 refer _ 
ences, including some of the more |. 
pertinent critiques, none of which are 3 
referred to or used in the text. RA 

Totally lacking, for example, are the. 
serious criticisms both here and abroad, — 
both by skeptics and in-group affiliates, — 
of The Mind Readers (1960) by Soal _ 
and Bowden, and the area of PK. By 
way of contrast, consider Hansel’s criti- 
cisms of some of the supposed classic 
ESP experiments (Hansel, C. E. M. 
ESP: A Scientific Evaluation. Scribners, 
1966; CP, Jan. 1967, 12, 1). The list- 
ing of the author's affiliation with the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke 
University is a quite outdated and ques- 
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EDWARD S. GIRDEN 


Joun E. Rew and FRED E. INBAU. 

~ Truth and Deception: The Polygraph 

` (“Lie-detector”) Technique. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1966, 
Pp. viii + 291. $14.50. 


A thoroughly professional and practi- 
book written by two experts in 
minal investigation, It deals with the 
es and limitations of the polygraph 
hnique for detecting truth and decep- 
and describes, with examples and 
hic illustrations, what kinds of data 
made available by what kinds of 
dures. It confronts questions of 
retation and “diagnosis,” it ex- 
ines the utility and accuracy of the 
hnique, and it presents a chapter on 
legal status of the “lie detector.” A 
book of its kind, but it tells more 
out lie detectors than most. psycholo 
ill want to know. 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


 RicHamps. Life on a Small 
A Philosophy of Values. New 
Philosophical Library, 1966. 
1. $4.50. 


ination of wisdom, homily, in- 
e and dogma surrounding quota- 
ons from thinkers as diverse as Goethe, 
‚ Cummings, Heidegger, Ecclesiasti- 
‘and Meister Eckhart, this work 
erns large questions: does value 
t? is value real? and is man alone? 
reasonably palatable food for 
rly thought, but it tastes foreign 
the psychologist and doesn’t really fit 
is dinner table, Let his philosopher 
leagues savor and digest it. 


MICHAEL WERTHEIMER 


SmirH. Memory. New York: 
он Ргеѕѕ, 1966. Рр. 214. 
6.50. 


V 


А mechanistic, phenomenological, 
losophical inquiry concerning memory 
imagery, this volume makes one 

is sitting in a comfortable arm- 
in a well-stocked, musty study in 


how diferent the philosophical а 
is, and its content is basically irrelevant 
to modern psychological research on 
memory (it is, after all, published in a 
series on philosophy). 

MICHAEL WERTHEIMER 


RICHARD A. STERNBACH. Principles . of 
Psychophysiology: An Introductory 
Text and Readings. New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1966. Pp. xiii + 297. 
$7.50. 


This is an introductory textbook con- 
cerned with physiological processes as- 
sociated with psychological states (psy- 
chophysiology); it contrasts with a 
physiological psychology which is typi- 
cally concerned with effects of physio- 
logical variables on psychological func- 
tions. This is one of the very few (and 
the only recent) textbooks to emphasize 
psychophysiology. The appendix contains 
reprints of nine original papers which 
the author of the book believes are of 
basic significance (both historical and 
substantive) in the field. 


GARTH J. THOMAS 


ARNOLD S. TANNEBAUM. Social Psy- 
chology of the Work Organization. 
(Behavioral Science in Industry 
Series). Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
1966. Pp. viii + 136. 


A paper text in Wadsworth’s Series, 
Behavioral Science in Industry. It covers 
human relations, personal adjustment, 
groups, participation, etc. with a healthy 
emphasis on research findings, especially 
of Michigan field variety. Simple and 
clear, 

HAROLD J. LEAVITT 


FRANCES G. WICKES. The Inner World 
of Childhood. Revised Edition. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1966. Pp. 
xxv + 342. $6.95. 


This Jungian account of early child- 
hood experience is revised from the 
first (1927) edition, the major additions 
being an entirely rewritten chapter on 
children’s dreams and an introduction 
by С. С. Jung. 

RoBERT К. SEARS 


ROBERT 
B. WEBB. Sleep Тфу! A Bi 
raphy and Commentary. Springfi 
Il.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. vii+ 112, 
$5.50. 


An extensive bibliography covering а 
span of ten years with 761 titles from. 
323 journals makes this little volume a 
useful resource for those CP readers in- 
terested in sleep therapy. 


І. Jav Knorr 


GENE L. Uspry, MD. (Ed.) Psycho- 
neurosis and Schizophrenia. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 
Pp. 192. $7.50. 


This volume is an outgrowth of a 
symposium held by the Division of Psy- 
chiatry of Touro Infirmary in which 
some of the prominent contributors to 
current thought in psychiatry have ex- 
pressed their views on psychoneuroses 
and schizophrenia. Those CP readers 
who are interested in a broad and repre- 
sentative sample of present-day thinking 
should find this edited symposium worth- 
while reading. 

I, Jay KNOPF 


Under the modern view, the process of 
measurement is the process of mapping 
empirical properties or relations into a 
formal model. Measurement is possible 
only because there is a kind of isomorphism 
between (1) the empirical relations among 
properties of objects and events and (2) 
the properties of the formal game in which 
numerals are the pawns and operators the 


moves. 
—S. S. STEVENS 


х a Ab:ziam H. Maslow 
at 


E  Maslow at Play 


Eup:schian Management: A Journal. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin 
and The Dorsey Press, 1965. Pp. xvi + 277. $3.50. : 


Reviewed by Victor VROOM 


Abraham Maslow is Professor and 
Chairman. of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Brandeis University. He re- 
ceived his PhD at the University of 
Wisconsin and, taught at Brooklyn Col- 
lege before going to Brandeis. His earlier 
pulccotions include Motivation and Per- 
sonality, Toward a Psychology of Be- 
ing (2062; CP, Sept. 1964, 9, 371) and 
Керол, Values and Peak Experiences 
(1° CP, Oct. 1965, 10, 449). He is 
President-Elect of APA. 

rh. reviewer, Victor Vroom, received 

5 PhD from the University of 
ип and remained there as Study 
D: r in the Institute for Social Re- 
search and Lecturer in the Department 
of Psychology. He is now at The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology where he 
- has а joint appointment in the Depart- 

ment of Psychology and in the Gradu- 
ate School of Industrial Administration. 

He has written at least three books that 

ure relevant to the work being reviewed: 

Work and Motivation (1964; CP, July 

1965, 10, 323), Motivation and Manage- 

ment (1965) and Some Personality De- 
 terminants of the Effects of Participa- 
© tion (1960). His latest publishing ven- 
ture is an edited volume, Methods of 
Organizational Research, to be published 
early in 1967. 


his 
Michi 


B BOOK is a product of a summer 
spent by the author at Non-Linear 
Systems—a West Coast company that 
has been experimenting with the applica- 
tion of newer managerial principles based 
n the ideas of such people as Peter 
Tucker, Rensis Likert and the late 
ouglas McGregor. It is, as indicated 


in the subtitle, a journal made up of 
short essays written by the author to 
record his initial thoughts and reactions 
as he sought to grapple with the prob- 
lems that confronted him in that setting. 

Аз warned in the preface, the reader 
is confronted with an extremely uncon- 
ventional manuscript. The essays were 
originally dictated into a tape-recorder 
and were intended not to communicate 
to an outside audience but to aid the 
author in formulating his thoughts. 
Since they have been only minimally 
edited, the manuscript gives the ap- 
pearance not of a finished product but 
of raw material from which a book 
might be written. It is replete with notes 
from the author to himself to look this 
reference up, to expand on a particular 
section, etc. The spontaneous unin- 
hibited character of the work has both 
important advantages and disadvantages. 
On the positive side, the sophisticated 
reader, who is familiar with Maslow's 
basic ideas and is interested in their pos- 
sible application to problems of organiza- 
tion and society is given a rare oppor- 
tunity to observe a fertile and imagina- 
tive mind at work unfettered by the 
conventions of scientific reporting. He 
can, with some effort, follow the course 
of Maslow’s free associations—from his 
research on dominance among monkeys, 
to the relationship between slave and 
master, to the role of military in so- 
ciety, to the proper method of introduc- 
ing young boys and girls to sexual inter- 
course, to personality dynamics of ac- 
countants, and so on. However, a reader 
who is less familiar with or sympathetic 
to Maslow’s basic approach might re- 


spond more readily to the prepon 
ance of undefined terms, to the prev: 
lence of incompletely formulated idea: 
and to the obvious redundancies and 
lack of organization of the book. Thus, - 
the author's style has, in the reviewer's 
judgment, somewhat limited the au- 
dience to which his work will appeal. ` 


Мт READERS of CP will be familiar 
with Maslow’s orientation toward the - 
social sciences. He is part scientist and А 
part humanist and is sincerely dedicated. 
to improvement of the human condi- 
tion. These values come through strongly 
in this work as he turns his attention - 
toward systems of production and di: 
tribution of goods and services. He 
clearly enthusiastic about the managerii 
principles which he saw applied at Non- 
Linear Systems and about the T-group 
training experience in which he par- ~ 
ticipated at Lake Arrowhead. However | 
his deep knowledge of contemporary 
personality theory, his interest in cross- | 
cultural research, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, his sincere dedication to im- 
proving man and society lead him to 
view these developments in a perspec- 
tive different from the one that has 
hitherto characterized the writings of 
social and organizational psychologists. — . 

For example, he is critical of behav- | 
ioral scientists for focusing exclusively 
on the effects of participative manage- 
ment on such criteria as productivity о! 
corporate profits. For Maslow thesi 
newer managerial systems are, along. 
with improved educational methods and 
psychotherapy, an important device for. 
increasing man’s self actualization, Ac- 
cordingly, he proposes that the valida- 
tion of enlightened management, must 
come not only from workers’ behavior 
in the factory but also from their be- : 
havior in their communities. He under- 
scores the need for studies of the effects — 
of management policies on whether : 
workers are more philanthropic, more 
ready to help, more unselfish and al- 
truistic, etc. 


Minos is also critical of these. 

newer management theorists for ascrib- 

ing too much generality to their man- 

agement principles. He repeatedly makes 
! \ 
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. the point that the pattern of manage- 
ment must fit the objective requirements 
of thé situation. The principal deter- 

minant of the required managerial form 
is assumed to be the stage of develop- 
ment of the individual in the need 

hierarchy. Enlightened management a 
la McGregor and Likert requires indi- 
‘viduals whose needs for food, water, 
| safety, belongingness, love, respect and 
self esteem are gratified and whose be- 
havior is primarily directed toward self- 
actualization. Persons who have not 
reached this stage in development can- 
not be accorded the same degree of 
» trust, responsibility and respect. To 
quote from Maslow, "The correct thing 
to do with authoritarians is to take 
them realistically for the bastards they 
are and then behave toward them as if 
they were bastards.” 

From these notions about individual 
differences and their implications for 
. managerial policy, Maslow is able to 

‘derive the necessity for cultural dif- 
ferences in managerial practices. In 

her countries, where people are fix- 
ed at lower stages of motivational de- 
velopment, only authoritarian manage- 
ment can work. Furthermore he specu- 
lates that conditions of economic 
агсйу or atomic catastrophe would 
drastically decrease the applicability of 
democratic managerial principles in the 

United States. 

This book is filled with ideas and 

speculations, Some appear naive e.g., 

the possibility of predicting managerial 

effectiveness from electrocardiograms or 

-electroencephalograms; a larger number 

are untestable e.g., a good society is one 

_ in which virtue pays; and a few others 

appear to represent useful starting points 

for research e.g., the Possibility of meas- 

. uring the level at which a worker is 

ctioning in the motivation hierarchy 

by the nature of his complaints about 

j iv system, Throughout the reader is 

| Confronted with Maslow's unique blend 

of values and science as he sketches the 

_ possibility of moving toward Utopia (or 

upsychia) through improved manage- 


Is It Necessary to be 
Client-Centered? 


Dugald S. Arbuckle 


Counseling: Philosophy, Theory and Practice. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 


1965. Pp. x + 415. 


Reviewed by BILL L. KELL 


The author, Dugald Arbuckle, received 
his PhD from the University of Chicago 
in 1947 and since has been at Boston 
University as Professor of Education. 
He has been and continues to be both 
deeply involved and prominent in coun- 
selor training and education. He is a 
past president of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

The reviewer, Bill L. Kell, received 
his PhD from the University of Chicago 
їп 1950 and, since 1957, has been at 
Michigan State University as Assistant 
Director for Training, Counseling Cen- 
ter, and Professor of Psychology. An 
ABEPP diplomate in counseling, his 
primary interests have focused on the 
teaching and training of counseling and 
clinical psychologists and in the theory 
and practice of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. With William J. Mueller, 
he co-authored Impact and Change: A 
Study of Counseling Relationships, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 


RBUCKLE believes school counselors 
should be client-centered (Roger- 
ian?). The strength of his feeling and 
conviction is perhaps conveyed by his 
spelling of client-centered with a capi- 
tal С. 

The present book is such an extensive 
revision of an earlier book entitled 
Counseling: An Introduction that the 
author considers the present volume to 
be largely a new book. The reviewer will 
treat it as such. 

Why has Arbuckle written a new 


book? How convincing is he that school 
counselors should be client-centered? 
The primary reason for a new book 
seems to be an effort to bring Arbuckle 
into line with developments in client- 
centered theory, especially emphasizing 
such philosophical-psychological concep- 
tions as anti-determinism, self-actualiza- 
tion, phenomenology, and existentialist 
views of man and his makeup. In ac- 
complishing his pürpose the author 
writes 45 pages in his first chapter 
and utilizes many sources—theological, 
philosophical, even literary—to build his 
case that client-centeredness is “right” 
philosophically, psychologically, and his- 
torically. Quotes from such diverse 
sources as Tillich, Sartre, Charles Cur- 
ran, Mowrer, Jerome Frank, Freud, and 
Rogers are used copiously, convincingly, 
even artfully at times to convince us 
that client-centeredness, as defined, is 
right and true. The reviewer is troubled, 
as other readers may be too, that the 
same sources can be and are used to 
build rather different understandings of 
man and what helps with human prob- 
lems. Further, there is a “mustness” or 
“oughtness” about the presentation 
which clashes with other injunctions to 
be free, self-actualized, and ourselves as 
counselors. 

Arbuckle’s case for school counselors 
being client-centered rests largely on 
his first theoretical-philosophical chap- 
ter and on an immediately following 
chapter which deals with the “what,” 
the “why,” and the results or outcomes 
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f counseling. The “what” and the 
why" direct us to think about what 
‘should be the proper content and intent 
of counseling interviews and relation- 
ind what are the necessary ob- 
of counseling if the prior prem- 
accepted. It seems clear that 
ult should be that the client be- 
como free and self-actualized much as 
the counselor is enjoined to be, yet the 
is to achieve his better state 


elicit 
sols! 
identifying with, modeling after, or in 
any obvious way being directed or in- 
fluonced by the’ counselor. School coun- 
‚ аз with other readers, may be 
powerfully convinced by the arguments 
offered and mightily puzzled about how 
ihe right outcomes do come to be! 


Seior 


I. ı chapter on personality charac- 
teristics of the counselor and the nature 
o! his job, Arbuckle returns to research 
wd lo authority to develop the thesis 
thut counselors are both different and 
cievilar in terms of personality. His ul- 
conclusion seems to be that 
nselors are really, or perhaps should 
utruistic, humanistic, acceptant, per- 

issive, non-evaluative, empathic, and 
probably client-centered. The terms or 
concepts seem to have generally high 
social desirability for counselors. Clients 
might well think, too, that counselors 
should have such characteristics. Evi- 
dence that such counselor characteristics 
/ have either universal or specific rela- 
tionships to client change is equivocal, 
of course, as the author's own quotes re- 
veal. Yet Arbuckle does not always make 
it clear that it is often opinion he quotes 
rather than “hard” evidence. Why should 
this be? Perhaps, as may be true of all 
of us, need to believe is more critical 
‘to a commitment than is the evidence 
which, in fact, is available to support 
the belief system! Whether we are per- 
suaded by fact or by opinion is not im- 
portant, perhaps, for we may all be 
persuaded by both; but blending the 
two in such a way that the reader may 
not easily know by which he is being 
persuaded raises a question if not an 
outright doubt. 

"Throughout the book one gains a clear 
impression of scholarship and thought- 
fulness. Many issues are raised, a great 


by self-exploration and not by. 


many references are cited; nearly all, if 
not all, of the sides or facets of the 
issues are examined, often in consider- 
able detail. The author is to be com- 
mended for his awareness and preoc- 
cupation with many, if not all, past 
and current concerns in counseling 
theory and philosophy as related to 
practice. Vet there are many questions 
unsettled in the reviewer's mind about 
what Arbuckle has accomplished with 
his sizeable effort. What issues has he 
shed light upon and given greater clar- 
ity to? There are some, but more sig- 
nificantly the reviewer is more often 
left with the uneasy feeling, almost 
conviction, that the issues have been 
raised, examined, turned over, and then 
dropped to rest as originally found. If 
one is searching for a catalog of the 
concerns which face the counseling pro- 
fession today, then this book is an ex- 
cellent reference. But if one is searching 
for creative resolutions, new theory, in- 
tegration, clear applications of old theory 
to practice, then the book seems more 
often to circle the target rather than to 
score-a bull's eye. 


Both Apparent 
and Real 


Irwin M. Spigel (Ed.) 


Readings in the Study of Visually 
Perceived Movement. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. ix + 347. 


Reviewed by ALFRED Lit \ 


The editor, Irwin М. Spigel, has been 
a newspaper reporter, an editor and an 
advertising manager. His MA and PhD 
in psychology are from Temple Univer- 
sity and he has taught at Temple, at the 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine, and at the University of 
Toronto where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

The reviewer, Alfred Lit, took his BS 
in optometry and optics at Columbia 
and then switched to psychology, getting 


his PhD in 1948. He has taught at Co: 
lumbia, at the University oj Michigan, 
has worked for Bendix Systems Divi- 

sion and has been Professor of Psy-| 
chology at Southern. Illinois University 

since 1961. He is currently writing a 

chapter, “Visual Acuity,” for the forth- 

coming issue of the Annual Review of 

Psychology. 


HIS BOOK contains a small sample 

(N = 18) of the important theoreti- 
cal and experimental studies on visual 
movement discrimination that were pub- 
lished between 1931 and 1963, The oe 
readings are grouped into three inter- 0 "i 
related sections. Part I (159 pages) is 0 
concerned with real movement, Part Ш. 
(59 pages) with apparent movement and 
Part ITI (70 pages) with the physiologi- 
cal bases of the two classes of dis- 
crimination. 

Despite its small size, the collection 
of readings manages to achieve a rea- 
sonably wide coverage of the field. There 
are eight readings contained in Part T 
Four of these studies deal with the 
effects on movement discrimination 
thresholds of systematic variations in 
the spatial properties of the stimulus 
field, in the perspective transformations 
of the total visual field, and in the | 
spatial and temporal cues which typi- 
cally prevail in experiments on this class | 
of discriminations; the four remaining 
studies on real movement deal with pro- ] 
cedures and results in the construction 
of a scale of subjective velocity, the as- 
sessment of the effects of target move- | 
ment on visual and stereoscopic acuity, 
the detection of contours of moving 
stimuli, and the monocular and binocular 
overestimation of the distances of the 
tracks of moving objects as compared 
with their equivalent static distances. 
Part II contains six readings on four 
important classes of apparent movement: 
phi (i.e., beta) movement, motion after- 
effects, autokinetic movement, and fig- 
ural aftereffects for test targets presented { 
in stroboscopic motion. Part ТЇЇ contains 
four readings concerned with attempts 
to clarify the physiological bases of both 
classes of visual movement discrimina- 
tion’ The four readings deal with re- 
search on the effects of cortical ablations 
in guinea pigs, investigations on electri- | 
cal phosphenes, and the analysis of 
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lectrical recordings 
visual system of the cat 

In an introductory chapter (33 pages), 
- Spigel provides an historical survey in 
which he attempts to summarize the 
- present status of research in this field. 
‘His treatment of this extensive and 
complex material is probably too com- 
pact and condensed to be of great help 
as introductory information to the non- 
specialist. A careful study of this tersely 
written chapter might better be post- 
` poned by the general reader until after 
he has finished the book. An important 
ontribution of the Introduction is that 
it discusses and lists a large number of 
dditional readings that are at least of 
qual importance to those selected for 
inclusion in the book. 

The editor also provides a separate 
ist of supplementary readings, which 
includes more recent work in a wider 
_ variety of subject matter, at the end of 
ach of the three parts of the book. An 
ndex of Names and an Index of Sub- 
cts serve to integrate the individual 
dings. 
"The readings were selected to help ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents develop an increased familiarity 
У vith the theoretical and experimental is- 
sues in this complex, and relatively 
neglected, area of vision. As intended by 
the editor, the book will be quite ap- 
- propriate as supplementary material for 
es in sensation and perception or 
ошаш psychology. 


r, has been at Carnegie Institute of 
'chnology since 1936, advancing from 
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is editor, with Нату W. Кат, of Read- 
ings on Industrial and Business Psychol- 
ogy. His co-authors of the book under 
review are Lee W. Gregg, Myron L. 
Joseph and Harry W. Karn, all at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Rob- 
ert Glaser at the University of Pitts- 
burgh; W. J. E. Crissy and R. J. Lewis 
at Michigan State University; Robert 
E. Krug with the Peace Corps; Thomas 
L. Hilton with Educational Testing Serv- 
ice and Robert B. Miller with Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 

The reviewer, Ralph M. Stogdill, is 
Professor of Business Organization in 
the Bureau of Business Research at The 
Ohio State University. His most recent 
book is Managers, Employees, Organiza- 
tions: A Study of 27 Organizations (Ohio 
State University Press, 1965). 

I^ IS GRATIFYING to encounter a pro- 

fessional book that is pleasant to 
read. Gilmer and nine associates have 
written in a style that is lucid, uncompli- 
cated, and moves forward at a com- 
fortable pace. Although the text covers 
a wide variety of subject matter, it is 
organized in such a manner that one 
topic seems to lead naturally into the 
next. The evidence for and against a 
given point of view is presented in an 
objective and well balanced manner. If 
one writes a question mark in the margin 
opposite one sentence, he is likely to 
find that the issue has been resolved 
satisfactorily a few sentences later. Stu- 
dents may gain the impression that the 
field of industrial psychology consists 
of a more systematic body of informa- 
tion than actually exists. But they will 
not be confused. 

This is an introductory textbook. Stu- 
dents should react favorably to it. The 
professional psychologist or the advanced 
student who wants to find the answer to 
a technical question will turn to Ghiselli 
and Brown, or to Harrell; Ryan and 
Smith; or Tiffin and McCormick. 

The book takes account of the chang- 
ing nature of industrial psychology. Al- 
most forty percent of its content is con- 
cerned with what has come to be known 
as organizational psychology. Chapters 
on the history of industrial psychology, 
mental health, and business procedures 
in the first edition have been omitted. 


Ten different authors participated in 
the writing, but they achieved a high 
degree of uniformity in writing style. 
Their contributions—and their names— 
are as follows: organizational psychol- 
ogy, human relations in supervision, 
handicapped workers and the aged, 
women in industry, and the industrial 
community by B. von H. Gilmer; mar- 
keting psychology by W. J. E. Crissy 
and R. J. Lewis; personnel selection by 
R. E. Krug; training in industry by К. 
Glaser; executive leadership and de- 
velopment by T. L. Hilton; work con- 
ditions and accidents and safety by H. 
W. Karn; human factors engineering by 
L. W. Gregg; human factors in systems 
by R. B. Miller; and labor-management 
relations by M. L. Joseph. Psychologists 
who dislike mathematics, but would like 
to know something about systems and 
human factors engineering, should read 
the chapters by Gregg and Miller. 

The text attempts to develop a broad 
understanding of problems encountered 
by the worker in relation to other work 
ers, the job, the industrial organization 
and the union; by the supervisor in rela 
tion to the workers, the industrial or- 
ganization, the union and the commu- 
nity; and by the student in relation to 
his potential role as a researcher, em- 
ployee, or supervisor. 

The authors list do's and don'ts in 
several areas where bodies of applied 
practice have been developed. Such 
areas include research, test development 
personnel selection, and supervision. A 
rule of practice is usually accompanied 
by a discussion of exceptions and limita- 
tions to application. 

In summary, this is a lucid exposition 
of the new look in industrial psychology. 
It is aimed at the beginning student in 
the specialty. But because of its readi- 
bility and well balanced coverage of a 
wide range of topics it should be of in- 
terest to psychologists in general. 


ul 


- the only proper leader for mankind 
is not a man but a cause. 


—Јонх ANDREW Rice 


Contemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 2 


Derck Miller, the author, is an Eng- 
lish psychoanalyst and consultant psy- 
chiairist at the Tavistock Clinic Adoles- 


nit in London. He took a portion 
raining at the Menninger Founda- 
tion School of Psychiatry in Topeka, 
from which he graduated in 1954, and 
subsequently served for a time on the 
staf of the С. F. Menninger Memorial 
Hospital. While at Menninger’s he 
gained extensive experience in working 
wit) emotionally disturbed adolescent 
bo 


I cent 
of i 


reviewer, John J. Conger, is Vice- 
President for Medical Affairs, Dean of 
hool of Medicine, and Professor 
0! Clinical Psychology, at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. A Yale PhD (1949), 
he long expressed through his re- 
search, teaching and clinical work his 
interest in child and adolescent be- 
havior. He is author (with Wilbur C. 
Miller) of a mew book, Personality, 
- . Social Class and Delinquency (Wiley, 
` 4966). With Paul Mussen and Jerome 
`. Kagan, he has published Child Develop- 
ment and Personality, now in its second 
edition, and Readings in Child Develop- 
ment and Personality. 


HE FUTILITY of traditional ap- 

proaches to the handling of cul- 
turally deprived delinquents is only too 
familiar to workers in the field. Society’s 
aims for these youths are presumably 
the same as for all adolescents—to 
create a reasonably happy and effective 
young adult, capable of leading an in- 
dependent, responsible social and eco- 
. nomic existence. 
_ Unfortunately, in the case of deprived 
delinquents theoretical expectations and 
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‘nteractions for Independence 


Реге: Miller. Foreword by Karl Menninger 


Growth to Freedom: The Psychosocial Treatment of Delinquent Y outh. 
Biocmington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1965. Pp. xxv + 224. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN J. CoNGER 


reality seldom meet. All too often the 
story begins with a confused, resentful 
youth from an affectionless, frequently 
disintegrating home background. He 
may see others reaping the rewards of 
an affluent society but somehow these 
benefits always seem to lie beyond his 
reach because he lacks the skills, the 
emotional readiness and relevant mo- 
tivation, or the avenues of social access 
necessary to achieve them. Deprived of 
affection and a sense of belonging, and 
filled with resentment and a profound 
distrust of the adult world, he may seek 
delinquent solutions to his problems. 
Ultimately apprehended, he is sent to 
an institution, presumably for rehabilita- 
tion as well as for the protection of 
society. 

At this juncture, one would hope that 
society, however tardily, might begin to 
take steps to reverse the downward 
spiral. But what is likely to occur? 

The author of this book, an English 
psychoanalyst experienced in working 
with adolescents, points out that most 
institutions, both in this country and 
abroad, are ill prepared to provide the 
sophisticated and intensive treatment 
many of these socially and emotionally 
alienated youths require, even where the 
desire to do so exists. Too often, even 
such vocational and social skills as the 
institution may foster bear little rela- 
tion to the actual demands of extramural 
living. Relationships with other dis- 
turbed, delinquent peers may do little 
to prepare a youth for the normal social 
demands of life with others. Finally, 
when such a youth returns to society, he 
is likely, if his confinement has been ex- 
tensive or repeated, to carry with him a 


mew set of scars—the effects of institu- | 
tionalization itself. Small wonder, then, 
that the rate of recidivism among these 
youths is distressingly high. 


p am of the project described in 
this book was to attempt to interrupt 
this discouraging cycle by providing an 
opportunity for homeless, lower-class, 
late adolescent boys of average intelli- 
gence, with long histories of prior in- 


stitutionalization (averaging nine years), ` 


to prepare themselves for effective work 
and life in the wider world beyond in- 
stitution walls. A transitional “home,” 
Northways, was set up in which the 
boys could live while beginning an in- 
dependent life. From it they went out 
to their jobs, and to it they could bring 
their girl friends and guests, Participa- 
tion in the program was voluntary, and 
the boys were expected to contribute to 
the cost of their board and room. By 
limiting the number of residents at any 
one time and by intentionally providing 
a homelike, “working class” physical 
environment, so lacking in the institu- 
tional past of these boys, the investi- 
gators hoped to provide a meaningful 
model for subsequent independent living. 
Further, through the efforts of a psycho- 
logically sensitive female director of 
the home and her male assistant, coupled 
with therapeutically oriented group house 
meetings with the psychiatrist author, an 
effort was made to gain the confidence 
of the boys and to provide them with 
both realistic social and vocational guid- 
ance and with some insight into their 
own problems and reactions as they 
confronted the joint demands of work, 
group living, and heterosexual adjust- 
ment. 

The task was not an easy one, and 
the’ ingenuity and patience of the staff 
were often severely tried by “acting 
out” behavior on the part of the boys 
in response to internal and external 
stresses. In describing the project’s often 
rocky initial road and the new adjust- 
ments required both of the staff and 
the boys, the author makes it abun- 


dantly clear that the potential success of | 


any such project can be no greater than 
the skill, flexibility, and dedication of 
the members of its staff. 
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' In the period under review in this 
book, twenty-one boys spent an aver- 
age of thirty-nine weeks at Northways. 
‘Comparisons of the subsequent recidiv- 
ism rates of these boys with those of 
two other groups of delinquents of simi- 
lar background not having the North- 
ways’ experience, favored the North- 
— ways group, although the numbers of 
subjects involved were still too small 
"and some of the follow-up periods too 
_ short to yield definitive results. 

- However, the principal value of this 
book does not lie in its statistics. It 
lies rather in the author's honest and 
_ careful description of the developing 
human interactions that are the natural 
history of the project, and in his 
y thoughtful analyses of their- implica- 
tions. 

= He concludes that traditional coercion 
is pointless, but also that “love,” to be 
helpful to seriously disturbed delin- 
quents, must be combined with an abil- 
_ ity to understand, interpret, and control 
hostility. The argument is well taken. 


Much Fancy, 
Few Facts 


Mary R. Haworth. With a foreword 
by Leopold Bellak 


The CAT: Facts about Fantasy. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1966. Pp. xii + 322. $9.75. 


Reviewed by BETTIE ARTHUR 


А Mary К. Haworth, the author, ob- 
х, tained her AB at the University of Il- 
i linois in 1932 and her MS at Iowa State 
— College in 1933. After an absence of 
nearly 20 years, during which time she 
raised a family, she obtained her 1956 
from Pennsylvania State Univer- 
i She is now Associate Professor of 
Medical Psychology at the Nebraska 
sychiatric Institute and is also director 
of a mursery school for handicapped 
dren. She is editor of Child Psycho- 


therapy: Practice and Theory and co- 
editor with A. I. Rabin of Projective 
Techniques with Children. 

The reviewer, Bettie Arthur, obtained 
an MS and a PhD (in 1958) in clinical 
psychology from the University of 
Michigan. Her interests have been. in 
child clinical psychology and she is cur- 
rently employed by the University of 
Michigan as Assistant Professor in the 
departments of Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry. She has a research interest in 
problems of bereavement, psychosomatic 
disorders and ego functioning in chil- 
dren. 


HE CAT (Children’s Apperception 
Test) is a projective technique de- 
signed to elicit information about cer- 
tain aspects of ego functioning from 
stories told in response to cards de- 
picting animals in various critical life 
situations, as such situations are con- 
ceptualized by psychoanalytic theory. 
In the original version of the test, the 
authors, Leopold and Sonja Bellak, 
hoped to capitalize on the young child's 
presumed identification with animal fig- 
ures in order to overcome his reticence 
to deal directly with critical issues in 
family living. Since the publication of 
the test sixteen years ago, the authors 
have deemed it advisable to introduce 
two additional sets of cards—the CAT-S 
(a supplemental, more structured form) 
and the CAT-H (a human version of the 
test). The CAT has also been variously 
modified for use in foreign countries. 
One would think because of the pro- 
liferation of forms of this test that it 
has inspired extensive research. That 
such is not the case becomes apparent 
when the bibliography of little more 
than one hundred items is carefully 
analyzed. After excluding other reviews 
and those papers dealing with descrip- 
tions of the test, various scoring tech- 
niques, and minor administrative modi- 
fications, the disappointingly small num- 
ber of empirical studies is composed 
primarily of a few normative studies 
(usually carried out as requirements for 
the masters degree) and a somewhat 
larger group of investigations dealing 
with a variety of other problems which 
were of greater interest and import to 
the authors who employed the CAT only 
incidentally in their investigations. Ac- 
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tually, then, the CAT has ‘inspired’ 
child psychologists the world over to 
less than three studies per year since 
its introduction. 


Es in the present book, has 
admirably fulfilled her main goal of 
“gathering together the research studies 
and published clinical findings" on the 
test. However, she may have simultane- 
ously and unintentionally offered a dis- 
service to the field because of her re- 
luctance to take a truly critical stance 
in her presentation of this material. As 
an example, one major focus of research 
interest to date has been the compara 
tive utility of animal vs. human figure: 
in eliciting clinically useful materia! 
from young children. Of fourteen studie 
dealing with this problem only two 
found even a trend favoring the use о! 
animal pictures while seven reported 
statistically significant differences in th 
opposite direction. Yet Haworth avoid 
the implications of these findings by 
choosing to focus instead on criticism 
of experimental. design and on other 
issues that she does not uniformly rais: 
“in other parts of the book. Togethc: 
with the contradictory research finding 
on a number of issues, Haworth’s re 
luctance to deal critically with a numb 
of relevant issues leaves one with the 
disturbing thought that clinical relianc: 
on the CAT is at best premature at thi 
time. 

Aside from its shortcomings as an 
objective, critical appraisal of research 
on the CAT, however, the book will be 
of interest to child psychologists for 
other reasons. The discussions of various 
scoring techniques and administrative 
modifications will be useful in clinical ~ 
practice to those who wish to use the 
test at this stage in its development or 
who wish to explore it further. Further- | 
more, nearly half the book consists of 
test protocols from both normal and 
disturbed children. Of particular value 
is the inclusion of protocols on normal 
children and their mothers. One would 
have wished that the analyses of all 
these protocols had been more detailed. 
particularly since the chapters on in- 
terpretation seem at points to lack 
depth. On the other hand, one can ap- 
preciate the author's reluctance in this 


view of the paucity of sub- 
24 knowledge about the test. 
‘This book can be regarded only as a 
in the appraisal of the CAT. 
h and critical reading of the 
serve to highlight the numer- 
in need of further investiga- 
to: be hoped that Haworth's 
will prove to be the impetus for 
uch needed depth research on the 
any issues relating to the use of the 
AT and its supplements in the clinical 
and experimental appraisal of child per- 
sonality. 


ing 


Response Set 
Challenged 


Jack Block 


"The Challenge of Response Sets: 
Unconfounding Meaning, Ac- 
quiescence, and Social Desirability 
in the MMPI. New York: Apple- 
:on-Century-Crofts, 1965. Pp. vi 
142. $5.00. 


Reviewed by AUKE TELLEGEN 


The author, Jack Block, received his 
PhD from Stanford University in 1950 
and since then has been at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, where he is 
now Professor of Psychology. He is 
author of The Q-Sort Method in Per- 
sonality Assessment and Psychiatric Re- 
search (CP, Oct. 1963, 8, 389). The book 
here reviewed received the Century Psy- 
chology Series Award for 1964. 

The reviewer, Auke Tellegen, has re- 
cently written for CP. He is still at the 
University of Minnesota, still interested 
in personality theory, in measurement 
and in psychogenetics. 


г ANYTHING could drive а psychologist 
into the arms of his factor analyst, 
it would be the unnerving proliferation 
of MMPI scales. A good many factor 
analytic studies have in fact already 
probed for parsimonious dimensionality 
behind multiphasic profusion, Most anal- 
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- yses of full-length scales have reassur- 


ingly found two large factors account- 
ing for a substantial portion of the scale 
variance. Dimensional economy and in- 
terpretational restraint, unfortunately, 


` have not gone hand in hand. A par- 


ticularly embarrassing discrepancy has 
developed between more conventional, 
content-oriented views and so-called “re- 
sponse set" interpretations. 

According to the response set view, 
one of the two MMPI factors is a “social 
desirability” dimension reflecting indi- 
vidual differences in the tendency to at- 
tribute desirable characteristics to one- 
self. The other factor is said to originate 
in variations in “acquiescence,” the mere 
tendency to endorse or not endorse self- 
descriptive statements. Suggestive find- 
ings have been cited in support of both 
interpretations, 

The response set view did not remain 
unchallenged. In Block’s important mon- 
ograph careful questioning has led to its 
unequivocal rejection. 

First Block points out that the earlier 
findings still permit explanations based 
-on specific item content rather than on 
desirability or acquiescence. His analysis 
indeed reveals suggestive content speci- 
ficity in alleged response set measures. 
And furthermore, response set interpre- 
tations would be ruled out if they could 
be traced to unessential correlates of the 
actual response-controlling elements. In 
order to secure decisive evidence, Block 
undertook to construct unconfounded, 
‘response set-free’ scales. 

For example, “aequiescence-free” 
measures were derived from original 
MMPI scales by equating the length of 
their “true” and “false” keyed portions. 
The question was: are the “acquiescence- 
free” scales equivalent to the unbal- 
anced and presumably ‘acquiescence- 
loaded’ originals? Block concludes they 
are; absence or presence of “acquiescence 
eliciting characteristics” seemed to have 
no effect on a scale’s correlational char- 
acteristics. In that case, of course, no 
factor based on the same data would 
be attributable to acquiescence. The 
social desirability issue was approached 
in comparable fashion. 

Block’s exposition is lucid and should 
cause no difficulty for a person with 
some background in measurement. The 
author’s incisiveness will not fail to im- 


press the reader even if certain points 
raise questions. t 


This reviewer is, for example, concerned 
over the method by which the equivalence 
was evaluated of alleged desirability scales 
to Block's own proposed ‘response set-free’ 
measure of the same factor. Intercorrela- 
tions were computed and then corrected . 
for attenuation utilizing the Kuder-Richard- 
son Formula 20 to estimate test reliabilities. 
For heterogeneous scales—and the MMPI 
higher order factor measures appear to be 
among them—the KR 20 is an under- - 
estimate. A reliability coefficient based on 
the correlation between matched halves 
would have been more appropriate. At- 
tenuation corrections based on underesti- 
mated reliabilities may obscure significant 
lack of equivalence. Such a lack would be 
consistent with Block's own important ob- 
servations concerning the confounding of 
critical item content with item keying and 
desirability. By the same token, one may 
wonder if complete unconfounding is really 
possible in view of the limitations of the 
item pool. 


Whatever room Block may have left 
for counter argument can, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, only be occupied by 
response set formulations that are less 
sweeping than those that prompted this 
monograph, Recent work by others ex- 
tending Block’s analyses and findings 
further strengthen this belief. : 

Blocks own factor interpretations 
based on content specificities and be- 
havior correlates are not unrelated to . 
earlier proposals. Yet, they are distinc- | 
tive and lead to new heuristic labels. 

Thus, "ego-resiliency" is the name 
Block proposes for the “desirability” 
factor. His label should not obscure the 
possibility that high factor scores also 
represent a defensive denial of subjec- 
tive discomfort, a notion suggested for 
example by correlates of the factorially — 
highly related “repression-sensitization” | Я 
scale. р 

For the second factor, Block suggests 
“ego-control” in preference not only to N 
“non-acquiescence,” but also to the s 
familiar "introversion-extraversion" la- 4 
bel. His comments here are highly il- 
luminating. 

Anyone seeking better understanding 
of complexities and pitfalls in the study 
of self-descriptive responding would be 
wise to read this stimulating book. 
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Mind Active, Mind Static 


June 1964. Рр. 253. 


The editors of this volume are anthro- 
pologists A. Kimball Romney at Harvard 
University and Roy Goodwin D’ Andrade 


ley; Roger Brown, Harvard University; 
Charles O. Frake, Stanford; Shirley 
ill, Stanford; Dell Hymes, University 
of Pennsylvania; Sidney M. Lamb, 


The reviewer, Patricia Marks Green- 
eld, is а 1966 PhD in social psychol- 
gy, Department of Social Relations, 


he Wolof and French of Senegal in 
63 and 1964 doing transcultural studies 


Studies in Cognitive Growth, recently 
roduced by Bruner, Olver, Greenfield 
' al. She is staying on at Harvard in 


ARTICIPANTS in the Merida Confer- 
ence came together to explore the 
Ment to which studies of cognition in 
ch of the three fields of linguistics, 


iched by developments in the other 
The paths of their inquiry and its 
liscoveries are documented i in the pres- 


{кыш does, how each опе goes 
“about the business of investigating the 


A. Kimball Romney and Roy Goodwin D’ Andrade (Eds.) 


f Transcultural Studies in Cognition. Part 2, Vol. 66, #3, American An- 
` thropologist. Washington, D. C.: American Anthropological Association, 


Reviewed by PATRICIA GREENFIELD 


produces increased awareness of what 
psychology is and is not, what are its 
assumptions, methods, and findings. — 

The main body of papers, drafted 
before the conference to serve as a 
basis for discussion, is distinguished by 
the lack of articulation of its parts. The 
three contributors from the discipline of 
psychology, Charles Osgood, Shirley 
Hill, and Fred L. Strodtbeck, seem to 
have even less in common with one 
another than with the anthropologists 
and the linguists. But the conference 
and, consequently, the book turn into a 
true dialectic as the participants dis- 
cover opposing assumptions behind the 
lack of rapport and as they reconcile 
them in theoretically significant ways. 
This aspect of the volume is manifest 
particularly in the concluding “Sum- 
mary of Participants’ Discussion” by 
Roy Goodwin D’Andrade and A. Kim- 
ball Romney and in the “Discussion of 
the Conference” by Roger Brown, as 
well as in Dell Hymes’s article, “Di- 
rections in (Ethno-) Linguistic Theory,” 
to be found in the linguistics section of 
the book. The last named constitutes a 
brilliant program for asking psycho- 
logical and sociological questions about 
language, questions that are already 
implicit in the science of linguistics as 
it now stands. In the anthropological 
section of the book, Charles O. Frake's 
"Notes on Queries in Ethnography" is 
also exceptional for manifesting a deep 
understanding of psychology's efforts to 
understand cognition. 

After the linguistic, anthropological, 
and psychological approaches have been 


“related to each other, the benefits which 
psychology may reap from the oth 
two fields become plain; herein lies the 


great value of Transcultural Studies in 
Methodo- _ 
logically, linguistics can show us a pre- _ 
‘scientific’ way of working with | 
qualitative, all-or-none phenomena. An- - 
thropology, more specifically, ethnog- _ 


Cognition to psychologists. 


cise, 


raphy, reminds us that situational con- 


texts must carry much of the burden in^ 
under- — 


the explanation of behavior; 
standing how people act in an experi- 


mental situation does not suffice because _ 
the rules of the game, that is to say, ` 


situational constraints, dictate behavior 


as much as general human abilities and _ 
strategies. Granted this fact, anthropol- _ 
ogy offers valuable suggestions concern- - 
ing ways of investigating the rules of © 
diverse cultural ‘games’ and a catalog | 


of important situational domains that 
may be so studied. Both linguistics and 


ethnography turn psychological atten- _ 


tion to 'overlearned, culturally stereo- 
typed acts, 
portant as individual quirks of behavior, | 


Finally, and perhaps most important, f 
linguistics and ethnography remind {he 
psychologist that, before he discovers | 


antecedent-consequent relations, he has 


to ascertain the units of stimulus and = 
response that are to be connected in 
lawful fashion; description must precede 


prediction. 


Ox the other hand, the anthropologi- 
cal task of describing a culture is not | 
yet complete and psychology may still - 


have important contributions to make. 


Roger Brown's concluding article gives .- 
some clues as to what these may be. Не 


points out that Piaget, the one great 


psychologist to concern himself with a 7 


descriptive enterprise, differs from eth- 
noscientists in his approach in an im- 
portant respect. He studies the mind in 
action as well as its static category sys- 
tems. (In fact, the absence of any psy- 
chological studies in the Piagetian tra- 


dition would seem to be an important ^ 


gap in the book.) The linguist Hymes 


and the anthropologists Berlin, Romney, а 
and Frake complain re- ~ 


Sturtevant, 
peatedly of the problem of defining an 
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which are surely as im- 


e to be discovered. Thé problem may 
y that they are not looking 
in action. They ignore cog- 
sses in favor of cognitive 
(D'Andrade and Romney also 
ie that psychology studies cogni- 
sses while anthropology con- 
;n shared codes, without con- 
e implications of this state of 
rhe role of psychology in solv- 
»oblem would seem to be to in- 

the dynamic processes by 
n generate domains—hierarchi- 


pre 
the mind 


which 


cally structured into discrete cognitive 
chunks--relative to particular goals. 
Thus, domains do not even ‘interlock’ 
in any final arrangement; they are 
created and recreated as new goals 
‘arise in new situations. The problem, 


identified by Hymes, of recognizing the 
© role of linguistic vs. other means of 
— "structur'ation fits at this point. As long 
as domains of experience are treated as 
“static entities, the problem of their 
definition and delimitation will never be 
solved. Roger Brown prescribes a solu- 
tion i: «eneral terms in his closing de- 
mand that we study mind in all its 
aspe: someone nail together the 
templi? and the transformer. 


Itches, Bents 
and Spoofs 


Robert K. Merton. Foreword by 
_ Catherine Drinker Bowen 


On the Shoulders of Giants: A 
Shandean Postscript. New York: 
Free Press, 1965. Pp. ix + 289. 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by O. J. HARVEY 


The author, Robert K. Merton, is the 
well-known sociologist who has taught 
"since 1941 at Columbia University where 
he is now Giddings Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Chairman of the Department and 
Associate Director of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research. He is former 
esident of the American Sociological 
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Association and author of Science, Tech- 
nology and Society in 17th Century 
England, Mass Persuasion, and Social 
Theory and Social Structure. His PhD 
is from Harvard. 

The reviewer, O. J. Harvey, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Colorado. His PhD is from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; he has taught at 
Vanderbilt and was an SSRC post-doc- 
toral fellow in Yale’s Attitude Change 
Project and a Fellow of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. 


HIS UNUSUAL BOOK purports to be 

a letter from Professor Merton to 
a colleague, tracing the origin of the 
aphorism widely attributed to Newton, 
“Tf I can see farther, it is by standing 
on the shoulders of giants.” After quickly 
showing that Newton was not the first 
to make use of this epigram, the author 
begins his circuitous way to the drawn- 
out conclusios that it was originated by 
Bernard of Chartres, early in the twelfth 
century. But it is not this conclusion 
that makes the book noteworthy. It is 
Merton’s impressive ability to spoof 
scholarship at the same time he is being 
profoundly scholarly and to delightfully 
entertain while successfully informing. 
Most readers, like the reviewer, are 
likely to forget quickly the question to 
which the work is purportedly addressed 
and to become immersed in exploring 
the countless digressions and fascinating 
cul’-de-sacs that typify it. 

As a history of science, the book 
clearly does not suffer from a restrictive 
methodology. Relying on the Shandean 
axiom “That an ounce of a man’s own 
wit is worth a ton of other people’s,” the 
author reasons that “an original error” 
is better than a “borrowed truth" and 
that "there is no better road to the 
writing of à history" than "to follow 
your own bent." Guided as a historiog- 
rapher by these novel postulates, Mer- 
ton makes a number of historical dis- 
coveries, among them being that Johna- 
than Swift at least preceded the psycho- 
analysts by many years in espousing an 
“excretory theory" of behavior. 

Perhaps the book is more of a socio- 
logical than a historical work, treating 
as it does such social issues as the itch- 
to-publish, professional rivalry and 


plagiarism. The publishing itch, of sud- 


den and often severe onset, can be cured — 
easily, Merton advises, by the method of 
Thomas Fuller who “would simply write. 
the first word on every line on a sheet 
and then fill up all the remaining space." 
A solution is also offered for professional 
rivalry in the Hooke-Newton-Merton 
principle, the common recognition by — 
these gentlemen that, since public dis- 
agreement becomes more a battle for — 
status than a search for truth, private ; 
communication between the contenders 
is the most likely way to avert conflict 
and achieve mutual understanding. And 
the book even provides reassurance for ~ 
those concerned about present-day pla- 
giarism, not through representing -this 
practice as currently absent but through 
showing its much greater prevalence 
among the historical giants of! science 
and letters. During their time, it is 
chronicled, *practically no one was safe | 
from the charges-and countercharges of | 
pilage in public prints.” “Descartes, 
Leibniz, Wren, Hooke and Holder, ... 
Flamsteed, Newton and Halley, Pascal, 
Cassini and Fabri are only a few of the 
many who both charged plagiary and 
were charged with it.” 

Whether best classified as history, s0- 
ciology or merely as the musings and 
meanderings of Merton, the book is a 
unique combination of humor and schol- 
arship, a rare work that many people will 
read again and again. 


For Dog Lovers 
and Others 


M. W. Fox 

Canine Behavior. Springfield, TU.: à 
Thomas, 1964. Рр. xiii + 137. 
$6.75. 


Reviewed by SHERMAN Ross Кү: 


The author is identified by the re- 
viewer, Sherman Ross, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Education and Training 
Board of the American Psychological 
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Association. He received a PhD from 
‘Columbia University in 1943 and has 
taught at Hunter College and at Buck- 
nell University. He has been a pro- 
fessor at the University of Maryland 
and an investigator at The Jackson 
Laboratory, continuing now as a Scien- 
tific Associate to the Laboratory. He is 
also associate editor of Psychological 
Reports. 


i FUNNY THING happened to me on 
the way to the office. A free review 
` copy of a book I had ordered and re- 
. ceived the day before arrived in the mail. 
` Like many others, I order and pay per- 
-sonally for special books which might 
have value to my research interests. 
Sometimes these are excellent. Some- 
times they are a waste of time and 
money. Two classes of them are espe- 
cially difficult to assess from the ad- 
vertising by the medical publishing 
houses: (1) the slim volume with the 
grand title, and (2) the report of a con- 
ference or symposium with distinguished 
participants. This volume by Michael 
Wilson Fox, a young English veteri- 
- пагіап, is in the first class. He came to 
he U. S. in 1962 to become a Post- 
octoral Fellow at The Jackson Labora- 
tory, and to work with J. P. Scott, 
whose major volume with J. L. Fuller 
. on Genetics and the Social Behavior of 
he Dog was published in 1965. After 
wo years at Bar Harbor, Fox accepted 
A his current position as Medical Research 
7 Associate at the Galesburg (Illinois) 
State Research Hospital. It is from this 
background that he has assayed a major 
verview of the evolving scientific litera- 
ure on the dog. 
The book has an introduction by J. P. 
Scott, and is organized around the fol- 
lowing topics: history of domestication; 
Behavioral development and adult be- 
havior patterns; neurophysiology, psy- 
chobiology; training, inheritance, early 
xperience and psychosocial relation- 
ships; experimental neuroses and spon- 
taneous behavioral abnormalities; con- 
ў enital anomalies and differential diag- 
3 nosis of neurological diseases. 
The chapter on the origin of the dog, 
its domestication, and the development 
breeds is a reasonable overview. The 
entation of neuro-ontogeny, which 
| centered interpretatively in the criti- 


cal period hypothesis, is by far the best 
unit. Here Fox presents the results of 
his own studies of the appearance and 
development of reflexes. He also tells 
about studies of the development of the 
brain. A brief summary using Scott's 
system, is given on normal behavior pat- 
terns in the dog; this is followed by a 
brief overview of inheritance and ex- 
perimental psychobiology. There is pres- 
entation of Russian studies of the dog, 
and two chapters review experimentally 
induced and spontaneous behavioral ab- 
normalities. In the latter chapter Fox be- 
comes a clinician, citing case histories of 
behavior resembling such syndromes as 
the Oedipus complex, psychogenic vomit- 
ing, psychogenic lameness, etc.; in addi- 
tion he cites other clinical observations 
made by himself or found in the litera- 
ture. He frequently provides suggestions 
for alleviating the conditions he de- 
scribes. A brief chapter deals with train- 
ing of the dog, and with psychosocial re- 
lationships between man and dog. The 
final (and misplaced) chapter is a clas- 
sification of abnormal behavior. 

In many ways the book is a rapid 
once-over of available materials. Its 
purpose is to inform without going into 
critical evaluation. Perhaps the best 
value will be found in use by veteri- 
narians and dog owners. While our vet- 
erinary colleagues are small in number, 
dog-lovers and dog-owners are not. One 
estimate has it that over 30 million dogs 
are born in the U. S. each year. The 
surface of the necessary and important 
scientific information on this special 
animal, so intimately involved with man, 
has only been scratched. The scientific 
reader will want to study the Scott- 
Fuller report. The more generally in- 
terested reader might find E. S. E. 
Hafez's The Behaviour of Domestic 
Animals of greater value. Fox has con- 
tributed a kind of popular science effort 
to this area. 


Detestation of the high is the involuntary 
homage of the low. 


— CHARLES Dickens 
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Deviates or Victim 


Michael Schofield 


Sociological Aspects of Homosex- | 
uality: А Comparative Study of І 
Three Types of Homosexuals. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1965. Pp. 244. $10.00. 


Reviewed by S. KiRsoN WEINBERG 


The author, Michael Schofield, re- 
ceived his degree in psychology at Cam- 
bridge University and has since special- 
ized in social psychology. He has con- 
ducted research for the British Biology 
Council, the Home Office and the Uni- 
versity of London. At present he is Re 
search Director of the Central Counci! 
for Health Education. He is author of 
Sexual Behavior of Young People. 

The reviewer, S. Kirson Weinberg, i: 
at present, Professor of Sociology, Pori 
land State College. He received his PhD 
in social psychology from the University 
of Chicago and has taught at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, University of Illinoi: 
Medical School, University of Ghan 
and at the University of California. Н 
is author of a number of books, the lat- 
est of which is The Sociology of Menta! 
Disorders: Analyses and Readings it: 
Psychiatric Sociology. 


ANY male homosexuals who achievc 
social and professional respecta- 

bility resent being viewed primarily a: 
deviates with malformed personalities 
Some homosexuals think of themselves 
as members of a minority group who. 
as objects of discrimination, are barred 
from jobs, the military services and at 
times are victimized by blackmail. From 
the sociological vantage point of this 
book, the author, who studied male ho- 
mosexuals in England, emphasizes the 
social reactions to, rather than the per- 
sonality condition of, male homosexuals; 
he regards these adverse social reactions 
as more destructive to personality than 
homosexuality per se. “Homosexuality 
is a condition which in itself has only 
minor effects upon the development of 
the personality. But attitudes, not of the 


homosexual, but of other people towards | 


his condition create a stress situation 
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ality development and can lead 
haracter deterioration of a kind 


community” (р. 205). 
fomosexuals vary in their capacity to. 
erate social condemnation and in their 
er of seeking and pursuing sex. 
ners. The author has analyzed three 
cial types of homosexuals: 1) con- 
ed homosexuals, (HC), 2) homo- 
al patients, (HP) and 3) ‘normal’ 
n-arrested and non-treated homo- 
5 (HO). He interviewed six groups 
subjects each and included in ad- 
to the aforementioned target 
Oups three control groups: 1) con- 
icted paedophiliac homosexuals, 2) non- 
отозехиа1 patients and 3) normal het- 
Tosexuals. 
"His substantive findings indicated that 
onvicted and clinically treated homo- 
sexuals were unable to withstand the 
tresses of social condemnation and in 
effect had become social casualties. “Nor- 
mal’ homosexuals who could cope with 
and in part avoid the stresses of social 
ў “condemnation by tactful expression of 
heir homophiliac urges were able to 
remain integrated within the community. . 
` In comparing the three groups of ho- 
osexuals, the author does not clarify 
Whether the correlative attributes of 
ccupation, age Or broken home have 
ological importance. These factors 
tend to allocate the homosexuals within 
the social structure of the given society. 
"The more direct etiological variables 
would have to be drawn from the inter- 
personal ‘developmental processes ех- 
perienced by the homosexual. Despite 
ascertaining some clearcut relationships 
, between homosexuality and social class, 
the author tends to underemphasize the 
influence of this variable. The occupa- 
tionally unskilled homosexual frequently 
is compelled to resort to contacts in pub- 
lic places and may be more readily de- 
` tected than the occupationally skilled or 
"white collar homosexual, who can ac- 
commodate his sexual practices in the 
privacy of his home. Although he does 
direct attention to the effects of external 
“stress upon homosexuality, the author 
“could also point to the conflictful strain 
esulting from the inability of many 
mosexuals to sustain their social rela- 
nships. 


ua. 
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His advocacy of increased tolerance 
from the conventional public for the 


homosexual appears sound. His sugges- 


tion for revising the law in England, so 
that private homosexual practices be- 
tween consenting adult males no longer 
be considered an offense, would benefit 
homosexuals, but mainly those of the 
middle-class. 


Therapy or 
Management? 


Michael Craft 


Ten Studies into Psychopathic Per- 
sonality: A Report to the Home 
Office and the Mental Health Re- 
search Fund. Bristol, England: 
John Wright & Sons, 1965. Pp. 
135. $6.50. 


Reviewed by MILTON S. Gurvitz 


The author, Michael Craft, is a physi- 
cian with an MD from the University 
of London and is in addition a Doctor 
of Psychological Medicine. He is in- 
volved in probation work, is a consultant 
to Approved (reform) Schools, teaches 
in the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Wales, and is Director of the 
Personality Development Research Unit, 
University College, Bangor and Oak- 
wood Park, Conway—all in Wales. 

The reviewer, Milton S. Gurvitz, re- 
ports that psychopathic personalities and 
delinquent behavior were his first clinical 
interest under the stimulating direction 
of the late Robert M. Lindner. He wrote 
his doctoral thesis in this area and has 
published a number of papers in it. 
On the action line, he helped found a 
treatment center for delinquents, now 
the Civic Center Clinic, in Brooklyn. 
Psychopaths are still part of his clientele 
in private practice. 


AR воок is as uneven in content as 
the intensity of the printing which 
varies from the faintly perceptible to 
the overbold. It represents an attempt 
to stretch a half dozen journal articles 
into a book. More is the pity, since Craft 
has important things to report and can 


say them pithily and well, The main 
filler is an inordinate preoccupation with ` 
the literature in dealing with which he 
manages to be both prolix and incom- 
plete, except in the area of predictive 
studies where he is excellent. He man- 
ages to ignore a number of important in- 
vestigators even when their results coin- 
cide with his own. 

What he does well is to describe his 
failure to elicit specific etiological factors 
in psychopaths utilizing diagnostic, ex- 
perimental, and investigative techniques 
which though crude are better than those 
previously employed. His studies have 
been successful in sharpening subjective 
diagnostic criteria and utilizing current- 
behavior rather than previous history 
for prediction of success in treatment 
and management. ir 

Therapeutic results were quite sober- 
ing. Psychopaths and delinquents did 
poorer with therapy than did a control 
group with good routine custodial care. 
In the long run, psychopaths responded 
better to kindly authoritarian treatment 
than to permissive and democratic han- M 
dling. His major conclusion is that if 
treatment is to be helpful it must be 
very intensive and long term and that 
in most cases it is worse than useless 
to provide uncovering short term ther- 
apy and then return psychopaths to 
their untreated families. 

The studies do not really face up to 
the fact, demonstrated by Hulsey and 
Lindner many years ago, that psychopa- 
thy is both episodic and a personality 
disorder of youth and young manhood. 
In the normal course of events, à psy- 
chopath who survives to the age of 35 
has already matured to the point where 
he can keep out of trouble. Prisons are 
full of young not old psychopaths. The 
book does outline areas of further re- 
search shrewdly adapted to the various 
treatment agencies available in the | 
United Kingdom. 

Interspersed here and there and well 
presented in a final case history is the 
author’s very knowledgeable and sensi- 
tive therapeutic handling and treatment 
of psychopaths both individually and in 
groups. Craft's cautions could be well 
held in mind as the “Great Society’ at- 
tempts to deal with psychopathy and 
delinquency with liberal applications of 
funds. 
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clearly spelled out In the Preface and on 
рр. 24-26 in discussing the term “meth- 
odolgy.” Again, his listing of my topics 
makes it appear that this is nothing but a 
rather sensational and popular treatment 
of “glamorous” problems such as ESP and 
hypnosis; and this impression is conveyed 
by the simple device of ignoring the dozens 
of other topics that I do treat, He accuses 
me (with the use of the vague phrase “con- 
tinually suggests") of defining experimental 
control as a means of producing “wanted 


approximates this, on p. 171, is, “. . . 

kind of information that is revealed by an 
experiment in science must be sought in a 
special way. Special arrangements have to 
be set up—first, in order to assure that the 
information will be revealed at all, and 
equally important, in order to assure that 
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The University of Rania, 


CONDITIONAL CORRECT. 


In bis review of A Primer of Experi 
mental Psychology, by Joseph Lyons, (СР 
October 1966, 11, 496-497) Michael 
D'Amato criticizes Lyons for his use of the 
word conditional instead of conditioned ir 
his statement “the conditional response o 
bar pressing actually occurs before the un 
conditional stimulus, the food." 

I should like to point out some precedent 
and a rationale for the use of the wor 
conditional, The following statement ap 
pears on page 542 of Woodworth an 
Schlosberg's. Experimental Psychology in 
section headed Pavlov's conditional reflex 


"In 1904 Pavlov first used the Russin; 
term which could best be translated а 
conditional reflexes for these S-R connec 
tions. . . . They were to be contrasted with 
the unconditional reflexes. , . . In English 
however, as in the translation of his own 
book (1927), these Russian terms have bee 
tendered as conditioned and unconditioned 
which make less sense and are sometime 
confusing.” 


In the book, The Central Nervous Sy 
tem and Behavior, edited by Mary A. I 
Brazier and sponsored by the Josiah Масу 
Jr. Foundation (1959) the following prece 
dents are found; 

a) In the chapter by W. Horsley Gant 
(pp. 163-186) the word conditional 1 
used, 

b) There is a chapter by Liddell, H. 5 
Olds, J. and Sperry, R. W, entitled 
Post-Pavlovian. Development in Condi- 
tional Reflexes (pp. 211-231). 

€) There is a chapter by Doty, R. W., en- | 
titled Brain Stimulation and Conditional 
Reflexes. 

If Lyons has erred, he is at least in good 
company, 

Pavt, BAkAN 
Michigan State University 


FANNY MILL AND FORTHRIGHT REVIEWS 


Please accept my sympathy for some of 
the letters you will receive about my recent 
review of H, J, Eysenck's Experiments in 
Motivation, 

Now that Fanny Hill is available at any 
drug store, a different type of literary éf- _ 
fort seems to have replaced pornography 
in obloquy—the forthright review, that _ 
alls а bad book bad, and tries to say why. _ 

To give a book a brutal review, even 
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it b the book, 
ficted, offen seems 
„ license to the critics of critics to 
o in ad hominem attacks on editors 
reviewers, It's too bad, bot that's 
ив 
time when so much trash clutters 
ry shelves, it seems to me important 
М: Ну it as such. To be sure, the easy 
у out would be to refuse to review a 
yok at all, but to pass И on to 
I must say, 1 was sorely tempted 
this one on. 
WILLIAM S. VERPLANCK 
The University of Tennenes 


ON VEKPLANCK S NON-REVIEW 


crplanck, in bis review of Experi- 
meni: os Motivation which I edited, says 


о solicit manuscripts" (CP, Sept. 1966, 
440). Scientists are probably wise to 
ient stratagem of claiming that 
ng is "no doubt" so when there is 
no evidence; may I assure Dr. 
ck that his non-review is 
a point of fact? First-class 
у but the idea of putting this 
experimental studies together 
y was entirely mine; to libel 
r seems to take one’s dislike of such 
n of publication entirely too far. 
Readers of the non-review may 
about the fact that Dr, Verplanck 
them nothing about the 

nts of the book; he seems to con- 
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By Мату ЇЇ 
University and 
The Johns Hopkins 
Just Published, 
Краіне current development 
im peyebology amd clearly [dd 
the intimate relationship of theory 
and faet, 


CLINICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF 
Problems in Personality and 
Adjustment 


Kansas State 
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University. 
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Thy Helle May, New York Univer 
чу. Jt Published 

Dr, May eustaine the view thet 
wan will сонное to deve! Ld 
“тему within the cry اسسا‎ 
predionment. '* 


JOSEPH R. ROYCE 


Regardless of anything that CP has said 
at any time about anybody named Royce, 
it can be repeated here and now, doubly 
verified and triple checked, that a Royce 
. named Joseph К. is located at the Univer- 
| sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ida, and that he is the Joseph R: Royce 


` edited Psychology and the Symbol. CP fur- 
her certifies that he is a man of great 


atience and good humor. 
: —FHS. 
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OF 
MOTIVATION 


Robert C. Bolles 
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Written by an active researcher to 
stimulate further research toward an. 
understanding of motivation, this 
text goes beyond mere description in 
an attempt to place in historical per- 
spective what is known about moti- 
vation; it seeks to clarify the meth- 
odological and conceptual issues in 
the area. 


The study includes (1) a historical 
survey of motivation theory, (2) an 
“extensive critical analysis of the con- 
cept of drive, and (3) a survey of the 
more recent concepts and findings in 
incentive and reinforcement. theory 
—with separate chapters on in- 
centive, secondary reinforcement, 
punishment, and reinforcement 
theory. Emphasis is on animal 
motivation and on behavioral rather 
then physiological data, An ex- 
tensive bibliography, with over 
1600 references, covering literature 
through 1965, makes THEORY OF 
MOTIVATION, in addition, a 
valuable source book, Illustrations; 
index; bibliography. 546 pp; $10.75. 
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. The Physiological Fallacy 


William H. Masters and Virginia E. Johnson 
„Human Sexual Response. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown & Co., 1966. Pp. 


xiii + 366. $10.00. 


Reviewed by KENNETH KENISTON 


The authors, William H. Masters, 
MD, and Virginia E. Johnson, have col- 
laborated for eleven years on studies of 
sexual response at the Reproductive 
Biology Research Foundation in St. 
Louis. William Masters received a 1943 
MD from the University of Rochester 
and now holds the position of Associate 

“Professor of Clinical Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Washington University. 
Virginia Johnson is research associate at 

* the Foundation and did her graduate 
work at Washington University. 

The reviewer, Kenneth Keniston, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology in 
the Department of Psychiatry at the 
Yale Medical School. As a Rhodes 
Scholar he received his doctorate from 

"Oxford in 1956, and has written on a 
wide variety of topics, including adoles- 
cent development and the psychology of 
women. His book The Uncommitted: 

^Alienated Youth in American Society 
will be reviewed soon. 


ASTERS'S and Johnson's best-selling 
Human Sexual Response is a tech- 
nical medical treatise whose objectivity 


‚ -is flawed by physiological reductionism, 


‚ methodological naivete, and ethical in- 
sensitivity. Despite its general title, the 
book is really about the anatomy and 
physiology of sexual excitement. After 
carefully observing, measuring, record- 
ing and filming 382 female and 312 male 
volunteers during “approximately 10,000 

. complete cycles of sexual response in 


d Contemporary: Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 


the laboratory," the authors have con- 
structed a minutely detailed chronicle 
of the physiological stages of sexual 
arousal. Written in a turgid and “scien- 
tific” medical style, the book argues 
that “the entire body is involved by sex 
tension increment, primarily through 
the mechanisms of vaso-congestion and 
myotonia." 

As the authors repeatedly note, no one 
has ever before observed—at least not 
*scientifically"—so many cycles of sex- 
ual response in so many people under so 
many different conditions. To be sure, 
many of their observations will be fa- 
miliar to sexually-experienced adults, as 
to those conversant with drug-store sex 
manuals. And the universality of some 
of their conclusions about erotogenic 
areas may be limited because of the 
exclusion from their research popula- 
tion of individuals with “aberrant” (e.g., 
homosexual) sexual adjustments. None- 
theless, Masters and Johnson have 
doubtless described correctly most of 
the anatomical details of sexual excite- 
ment in heterosexual American adults. 

But once Masters and Johnson ven- 
ture beyond observed anatomy and 
physiology to matters psychological, so- 
cial and cultural, their study is seriously 
flawed. From the very outset, they seem 
confused as to whether they are asking 
primarily psychological or physiological 
questions. Their first research question 
concerns the consequences of "effective 
sexual stimulation." This question is 


NUMBER 3 


variously stated as “What physical re- 
actions develop . . . ?" (a physiological 


question), “What do men and women | 


do... ?” (a behavioral or psychologi- 
cal question), and *What happens to 
the human male and female . . . ?” (an 
ambiguous question). And their second. 
major research question is even more 
puzzling. Initially, the authors ask, "Why 
do men and women behave as they do in 
responding to effective sexual stimula- 


tion?” Four pages later, we are told that ` 


this question “is not answered in this 
text.” Two pages farther along, how- 
ever, we are once again promised an 
answer to the same question. From the 
start, then, it is not clear what questions 
are being asked, which will be answered, 
and, most crucial, whether the answers 
will be phrased in physiological or psy- 
chological terms. 


"Tas CONFUSION of the psychological 
with the physiological continues through- 
out the work. To be sure, Masters and 
Johnson repeatedly show themselves 
aware in principle of the very distinc- 
tions they fail to make in practice. They 
note dutifully that observable physio- 
logical responses should not be confused 
with subjective feelings; and they fre- 
quently emphasize the importance to 
sexual response of psychosocial factors 
they have not studied. But despite their 
efforts to avoid physiological reduction- 
ism, Masters and Johnson repeatedly 
reduce human sexuality to physical re- 
sponses. This reduction is, of course, al- 


ready apparent in the title of their book. — 


And even in their preface, they agree, 
for example, that “ ‘The lure of pornog- 
raphy serves to emphasize the tremen- 
dous need for sexual details of the most 
basic type." Presumably this means 
that anatomical enlightenment would do 
away with the need for pornography; 
but if so, how can we explain the routine 
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in Masters and. Johnson's laboratory, 
‘use of “sexually stimulating literature” 
“where the authors were extremely will- 
ing to provide their, research subjects 
- with scientific knowledge of “sexual de- 
n tails”? 

_ The submersion of psychology within 

physiology becomes even more apparent 
- when Masters and Johnson discuss “psy- 
. chologic factors" and "clinical consid- 
2 erations.” For example, what they term 
` psychologic factors” invariably turn 
out to be reports of sexual sensations, 
hat is, the subjective awareness of 
physiology. Elsewhere, they optimisti- 
cally suggest that dissemination of their 


` findings will remove the age-old need 


for women to *dissimulate," will enable 
‘men to contribute to a more "effective 
sexual relationship within the marital 
unit, ” and will give “the human female 
. „an undeniable opportunity to de- 
OMM realistically her own sexual re- 
'sponse levels." Apart from their im- 
modesty, these assertions again suggest 
l that physiological ignorance is the cause 
М оѓ sexual problems. 

“Unresolved sexual tensions” are also 
ssumed to be the cause of a variety of 
ther human problems. For апре, {һе 
iuthors argue that older women’s en- 
siasm for "religion, the business 
world, volunteer social work, or over- 
v zealous mothering of their maturing 
children or grandchildren” can be identi- 
fied with “conscious or unconscious ef- 
forts to dissipate their accumulated and 
‘frequently unrecognized sexual ten- 
sions.” It is further suggested that “sat- 
isfactory counseling of sexual content” 
А would help reduce or avoid such ten- 

sions altogether. 

To cite but one more example, at one 
. point the authors refer casually to the 
"psychic distractions of a coital partner" 
pparently because masturbating sub- 
ects produced fewer “orgasmic failures” 
than copulating subjects, Here the 


distraction” only if orgasm alone—re- 
gardless of subjective pleasure or psy- 
hological satisfaction—is the supreme 


HE second major flaw in what 
asters and Johnson present as an 


‘objective, scientific analysis” is their 


naive and often elusive discussion of 
motivations of the research populations, 
their laboratory procedures, and the psy- 
chological meanings of their research. 
In an introductory chapter we are told 
only that research subjects were an 
advantaged and highly educated group, 
drawn from “the academic community 
associated with a large university-hos- 
pital complex.” Criteria for participa- 
tion, we are told, were willingness to 
participate, “facility of sexual respon- 
siveness, ability to communicate finite 
details of sexual reactions,” and the 
absence of “socio-sexual aberrancy or 
grossly abnormal reproductive viscera.” 
Apart from this, almost nothing is said 
about methods of volunteer recruitment, 
the. natüre of volunteer motivation, the 
relationship .of. volunteers to the research 
or of the researchers to their subjects. 
Nor ате we told much about actual 
laboratory. procedures, except for a 
description of an electrically-controlled 
“artificial coition” machine and a brief 
discussion of how subjects were “ex- 


~ posed to the research quarters” and “all 


to the 


equipment was exhibited . . . 
uninitiated [sic].” 

Although Masters and Johnson are 
aware of the unrepresentativeness of 
their sample, they believe that it is 
skewed only because of its high social 
and educational level, articulateness, 
“facility of response,” and “desire for 
effectiveness of sexual performance.” 
The matter of “overt exhibitionism” 
in volunteers is mentioned briefly only 
in the final chapter, where we learn that 
“modesty; social control and even an 
excessive regard for social mores has 
been the general response pattern.” The 
effect on volunteers of “sexual рег- 
formance” in the laboratory is also 
dealt with summarily: volunteers’ “per- 
formance” often improved after “tech- 
nical and clinical suggestions” from the 
investigators. Given the setting of the 
research—the continual presence of ob- 
servers, cameras, machines, measuring 
instruments, and all of the paraphenalia 
required for “effective sexual stimula- 
tion"—and given the acknowledged 
difüculty in finding enough volunteers, 
Masters and Johnson's discussion of 
_ volunteer motivation and the effects of 
the research setting seems quite in- 
adequate. 


—"the-obvious ethical questions raised by. 
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Indeed, it is only in the final chapte) 
providing four “typical” case historie 
of research subjects, that we get some 
incidental information about the goals 
of volunteers. Among those mentioned 
are eagerness to "contribute in some 
manner to knowledge of human sexual 
response," the desire for “a socially 
secure opportunity for a regular release 
from their sexual tensions,” “а desire 
for effectiveness of sexual performance,” 
and, last but not least, the money they 
were paid for their performances. Since - 
all but the first of these goals cam 
easily be attained outside the research - 
laboratory, the conviction grows that 
this was indeed an extraordinary group ~ 
of volunteers. 


O: greater moment is the authors’ 
failure to mention, much less discuss, ( 


their research; In their preface, they 
unequivocally attribute opposition O 
this type of research to "fear," par- 
ticularly “fear of bigotry and prejudice. 
[sic]. Vet in their text, we hear of | 
procedures that would raise the eye- 
brows, if not the hackles, of many 
other researchers. For example, early 
studies of male and female prostitutes 
involved, among other things, “repeated 
pelvic examinations during a six and a 
half hour working period” of a female A 
prostitute. And in one of the four case 
histories appended to the book, we learn 
for the first time that among the 10,000 
cycles of sexual response observed werê 
an indeterminate number involving un- 
married partners. Unmarried subject C, — 
we can infer, was given “22 [coitall < 
opportunities over the four-year period." 
Yet we are never told just who provided _ 
these “opportunities,” who the partners Е 
were, how they were matched with. 
subject C, nor just how many other un- < 
married volunteers similarly chose. the 
project as a remunerative means of. 
“gaining socially secure opportunities 5H 
for a regular release from their sexual | 
tensions.” 

Masters’s and Johnson’s failure to be 
clear on these points is most unfortu- 
nate. Concern over ethical safeguards І 
in the conduct of research with human 
subjects cannot simply be shrugged off. l 
as the result of “fear of bigotry andi 
prejudice.” Given the widespread cu 


rency in medical circles of - rumors Ge 
doubt ill-founded) about how the au- 
thors matched up their unmarried sub- 
jects, and given the publication, before 
that of this book, of criticisms of the 
conduct of this research, failure to dis- 
cuss these matters is especially sur- 
prising. 


As a description of how heterosexual 
Americans react anatomically and physi- 
ologically to sexual excitement, Human 
Sexual Response is doubtless essentially 
valid, despite its theoretical, methodolog- 
ical and ethical flaws. It may be of 
genuine value to gynecologists and other 
scientific students of the mechanics and 
physiology of conception, But the au- 
thors also have utopian hopes about the 
beneficial effects of their kind of “ob- 


‘John Gaito (Ed.) 


Pp. ix + 197. $8.00. 


The editor, John Gaito, received his 
` PhD from the University of Pennsyl- 
„vania and is now a member of the 
Department of Psychology at York Uni- 
versity in Toronto, Canada. During the 
- past half-dozen years, he has written a 
number of theoretical papers concern- 
g the possibility that memory storage 
may involve alterations in nucleic acid. 
The reviewer, James L. McGaugh, is 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chobiology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine, California, He received 
is PhD in psychology at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and. for the most 
part his interests and research activities 
have been centered on the problem of 
_ memory storage. 

HE SEARCH for the engram con- 
inues. In the fifties, the neuro- 


anatomical approach to memory gave ` 


jective, scientific analysis” on a variety 
of human woes—pornography, divorce, 
dissimulation, “fears of performance,” 
"unresolved sexual tensions,” over-zeal- 
ous mothering, and so on. One fears, 
however, that tens of thousands of dis- 
appointed readers have already dis- 
covered that this particular analysis 
has done little to remedy their sexual or 
other ills. On the contrary, it seems 
more likely that Masters and Johnson, 
much against their intentions, are help- 
ing to perpetuate rather than to remedy 
some of the more prevalent ills of our 
time—the confusion of human sexuality 
with the physiology of sexual excite- 
ment, naiveté with regard to the psy- 
chological meaning of the sexual act, 
and an inability to confront the ethical 
implications of sex. 


Where is the Engram? 


Macromolecules and Behavior. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 


Reviewed by James L. McGaucH 


way to the newly developed techniques 
of neurophysiology. In the sixties neu- 
roanatomy and neurophysiology appear 
to be yielding to biochemistry. The cur- 
rent interest in brain biochemistry and 
behavior is no doubt due at least in 
part to a generally increasing apprecia- 
tion and understanding of biochemical 
research techniques and findings, In- 
terest in possible biochemical bases of 
learning and memory has also resulted 
from the fact that, to date, the tech- 
niques of neuroanatomy and neuro- 
physiology have not yet revealed the 
nature of the processes underlying 
memory. 

It is clear, however, that the dra- 
matic increase in brain biochemistry and 
behavior has been catalyzed by, if not 
directly caused by, the recent break- 
throughs in molecular biology. The dis- 
covery that genetic information is coded 


in DNA immediately suggested the pos- 
sibility that information gained by е 
perience, i.e., memory, might also 
coded in macromolecules. 

In April, 1964, an ted 
conference on macromolecules and be- y 
havior was held at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. This conference was, of course 
but one of many recent conferences on 
this general topic. The book Macro- 
molecules and Behavior is based at least 
in part upon material presented at the - 
Kansas State symposium. Some of the 
chapters were written by individuals who 
did not participate in the conference, 
Unfortunately, the editor did not indi- | 
cate which of the chapters were prepared | 
by participants and which by non-par- 
ticipants. Consequently, it is not possible \ 
to assess the contribution of the confer- 
ence to the content of the book. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
19'contributors, only one (the editor) | 
is affiliated with a department of psy- 
chology. A few are from departments | 
of psychiatry. The other contributors | 
are associated with departments of 
physiology, microbiology, biochemistry, 
and other departments and institutions i 
within the biological sciences. 


Bo: as a consequence the book . 
is somewhat uneven in its treatment of 
macromolecules and behavior. Macro- 
molecules are emphasized and behavior 
is all but ignored. It might well be that ` 
this is an adequate reflection of the 
contributions of behavioral research. 
However, if macromolecules are to func- 
tion in some way to regulate behavior, 
then there must be a clear understanding 
of the details of the behavior that is 
regulated. As Pribram points out in the 
last chapter, interest in macromolecules — 
and behavior centers on the memory 
process. And it is clear that the memory 
process is complex. Or, as Pribram puts - 
it, * .. Memory is not of-a-piece; it 0 
is multidimensional (p. 165)." There 
are many important questions about the 
nature of memory that must be con- 
sidered and answered before it will be 
possible to evaluate theoretical attempts 
to explain memory in terms of macro-  - 
molecular functioning. t 
Four of the eleven articles in the book- 
are concerned with macromolecular. 


Бү 


ae ОШАСА: by stimulation. It is 
clear from evidence reviewed by 122. 
Pevzner, and С. P. Talwar and his col- 
` leagues that RNA levels vary with 
changes in stimulation produced by 
rugs, electrical stimulation and sensory 
stimulation. But what is the function 
f these alterations in RNA levels? 
J. Altman concludes on the basis of a 
ries of elegant studies using auto- 
diograph techniques that his findings 
do not support the hypothesis that 
^ “stimulation, enhances protein synthesis. 
On the contrary, much of his evidence 
dicates that protein synthesis decreases 
; stimulation is increased. These find- 
gs provide neither clear nor consist- 
ent support for the editors comment 
“that the chapters indicate that “. . . 
- macromolecular content and activity in- 
reases with functional activity and de- 
_ creases when the activity of the animal 
educed (142)." 
Beyond this it is not yet clear how 
rations in macromolecule levels and 
ynthesis are to be interpreted. Pevzner's 
nclusion seems most appropriate in 
- this regard: “To what measure these 
changes are responsible for the cor- 
responding functional state of the 
vous system—are they the primary 
siochemical processes immediately pro- 
viding and directly responsible for 
very new level of neuron activity, or, 
the contrary, are they secondary, 
rected to compensating for some other 


hypotheses concerning macromole- 
cules are to be more Dn musings and 


licit as possible—even at the risk of 
eing wrong. J. Bonner’s suggestion 
that memory storage involves depres- 
sion of a gene (or genes) controlling 
E synthesis of transmitter substances 
"should be given serious consideration. 
Many of the other "hypotheses" sug- 
sted in the book are less amenable 

_ to experimental analysis. 
It will no doubt be disappointing to 
some readers of this volume to find that 


ors whose results have con- 
the most to theory, research, 


only briefly mentioned or altogether 


ignored. One would expect to find ex- 
tensive discussions of the work of 
Hyden, Agranoff, Barondes, McConnell, 
Gerard and others in any book with this 
title. Of course much has occurred in 
this area since April, 1964. 

The book deals with macromolecules 
and it is a reflection of current thoughts 
and excitement. However, we are not 
yet forced (or even led) to conclude 
on the basis of evidence cited (or pub- 
fished elsewhere) that RNA or any 
other macromolecule provides the or- 
ganic substrate for memory. Certainly 
the conclusion of D. Cameron, et al., 
that “. . . no similar amount of evidence 
exists to support any alternative hy- 
pothesis regarding the storage of the 
memory traces (p. 146),” is at this 
point somewhat premature. 

There is much thinking and research 
yet to be done. This stimulating volume 
will no doubt be an important catalyst. 


Unlimited Channel 
Capacity? 


Ronald H. Forgus 

Perception: The Basic Process in 
Cognitive Development. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. 
402. $8.95. 


Reviewed by CARL E. SHERRICK 


The author, Ronald H. Forgus, is Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Lake Forest College, and 
Staf Psychologist, Downey VA Hos- 
pital. He studied under Hebb and Luch- 
ins at McGill for his MS and went to 
Cornell for his 1953 PhD. He credits 
Gibson and MacLeod with aiding in the 
development of “schema concerning the 
nature of the perceptual world." 

The reviewer, Carl E. Sherrick, is Re- 
search Psychologist and Lecturer, De- 
partment of Psychology, Princeton Uni- 
versity. For some years he was at the 


University of Virginia ARI on 
cutaneous senses. It was reported ino 
these pages on an earlier occasion that — 
he started out academically in chemistry 
and engineering, but now does research 
on touch as well as on hearing and on 
learning, These assertions still hold, He 
is also writing a short book, under Bor- 
ing’s editorship, on the history of sensa- 
tion and perception. 


Ree and scholarly work in the 
field of perception is an Odyssey 
filled with both rewarding and harrow- 
ing encounters with mathematical mo: 
sters, physical and physiological sirens 
metaphysical labyrinths, and ancient 
wrecks on the reefs of Theory, with al! 
"of these only strengthening the traveler’ 
desire to find the true home of the Mind 
When one broadens his horizons, а: 
Forgus does in his book, to include th: 
fields of learning and creative thinking, 
he may ultimately identify himself mor: 
closely with Hercules than Ulysses. 

It was Forgus" 5 intention, as he states 
in his preface, to integrate the fields o 
perception, learning, and thinking within 
a single framework, by applying the con 
cept of information extraction to [i 
three areas. ‘Cognitive processes’ is thi 
broader label that Forgus applies to th 
whole, and the ‘information’ extracted 
not the colloquial term, but the tes) 
nical word of Shannon, Miller, Gar: 
Attneave, and Hoyland. Having assur:cc 
these major tasks, Forgus further i: 
tends to make his material comp; 
hensible to the undergraduate student by 
limiting his coverage of topics (for сх 
ample, discussing only visual percep- 
tion), and holding technical language to 
a minimum. 

The chapter outline of the book is at- 
tractive. Of the 360 pages of text, the 
author gives about ten per cent to each 
of such topics as methods and data of 
sensory psychology, introduction to per- 
ception, perceptual learning, and social 
perception. About thirty per cent of text 
is given to perceptual constancy and 
perception of form, and problem solving 
and thinking occupy an additional thirty 
per cent. 


I mECIPE looks good. How did it 
taste? In the main, it is not exciting 
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are, partly because the author's style 
encumbered by an apparent desire to 
eep before the reader the interconnec- 
ions of the current problem with the 
“rest of cognition. Thus, a dismaying 
number of direct or oblique references 
аге made to what was said thirty pages 
“back, or to what will be said thirty 
pages hence. The book suffers also from 
a series of glaring errors, and mislead- 
ing or confusing passages which could 
not fail to dishearten the undergraduate 
in search of precision and clarity. The 
reviewer recorded twelve of these while 
reading the book, and they range from 
omitting the crucial line in Fig. 7-13-B 
on page 125, which should bisect the 
large square, to the statement that “the 
retinal image is inverted with respect to 
the external stimulus; i.e., things are 
‘upside down’ on the retina and are 
probably transposed in the cortex (p. 
195).” The missing line merely thwarts 
the reader’s attempt to find Fig. 7-13-A 
that is supposedly hidden in B, but the 
suggestion that transposition of the 
retinal image occurs in the brain throws 
him back to the Middle Ages, in spite of 
the lineage of scholarly efforts ending 
with E. С. Boring and С. L. Walls! 
Less distressing, but equally disap- 
pointing to the reader in search of the 
promised integration of the field of cog- 
nitive processes by means of information 
theory, is the fact that perception, 
. learning, and thinking are every bit as 
separate and distinct for this reviewer 
as they were before he read the book. 
Results are given of brilliant investiga- 
tions that relate the concepts of in- 
` formation theory to the facts of per- 
, ception, or of learning, or thinking, to 
be sure. The theory is the same through- 
out, but the facts and their relations to 
| the concepts in the theory do not form 
- a unified whole. As an avowed non- 
expert on information theory, the re- 
` viewer cannot say whether the thesis or 
its defense prevented the union that we 
all hope and expect will some day occur. 
- Perhaps one day a scholar will demon- 
strate that theories, too, have finite 
channel capacities, and will not bear 
overloading. 
ГЫ 
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Psychopathology Meets 


Psychonome 


Brendan A. Maher 


Principles of Psychopathology: An Experimental Approach. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. xvi + 525. $8.95. 


Reviewed by Bertram D. COHEN 


The author, Brendan A. Maher, an 
Ohio State PhD, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Wisconsin 
(Since 1964), but in 1967 is in Copen- 
hagen on leave of absence. He is editor 
of the Academic Press series of volumes, 
Progress in Experimental Personality 
Research. 

The reviewer, Bertram D. Cohen, is 
Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Clinical Training in the Graduate 
School, Rutgers University, and since 
1965 has also been Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Department of Psychiatry 
of the Rutgers Medical School. He 
previously was Head of the Division of 
Psychology at the Lafayette Clinic in 
Detroit and Professor of Psychology at 
Wayne State University. His teaching 
and research have included the experi- 
mental and clinical study of psycho- 
pathology since his PhD at the State 
University of Iowa in 1949. 


RAEPELIN, a student of Wundt, 
began his career as an experi- 
mental psychologist. Later, with the 
masters blessing I am told, he went 
into psychiatry expressly to apply the 
newly developed laboratory methods to 
the problems of psychopathology. How- 
ever, his pioneering venture apparently 
did not catch fire—judging from the 
great majority of textbooks in abnormal 
psychology that have been published 
since that time. These texts have mostly 
ignored his early attempt to draw upon 
the psychological (or any other) labo- 
ratory as an important source of tech- 
nical or conceptual content. Maher’s 


aptly subtitled textbook is a distinct - 
exception to this rule. It represents a | 


discriminable departure from the clinical 
case mold that has been traditional for 
textbooks in its field. In each of the 
major topical areas with which he: 
deals, the author attempts to integrate 
clinical observation with laboratory re- 
search, Clinical cases are cited, but as 
illustration rather than evidence, Inter- 
pretations or assumptions that go beyond 
direct observation are, with a persist- 
ence that is rare for a textbook in psy- 
chopathology, given when they can be 
supported by systematic research find- 
ings. 

The conceptual roots of this book 
are in behavior theory, with particular 
emphases on the psychology of learning 
and on the biological bases of be- 
havior; the latter includes the psycho- 
physiology of stress and arousal, psy- 
chopharmacology and behavior genetics. 
Psychoanalysis is given little attention 
as theory and even less as method 


(either for research or practice). Freud's _ 


own writing is referenced directly just 
once in passing, although psychoanalysis 
as a system is outlined briefly as one of 
several “models for the study of psy- 
chopathology.” 

The book is arranged in seventeen 
chapters. The initial two deal with sys- 
tematic issues concerning the definition 
of deviant behavior and the domain of 
psychopathology. The next five chapters 
present basic psychological and biolog- 
ical concepts and research methods, 
These are followed by eight chapters in 
which the concepts and methods are 
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° applied to clinical syndromes. ne book 

then concludes with two strong, broadly 
` conceived chapters dealing with treat- 
^ ment methods; one psychological, the 
other biological. 


I the opening chapter, the position 
is adopted (however tentatively) that 
neurotic symptoms are "extensions" of 
normal response patterns, but psychotic 
symptoms are not. The justification for 
“this kind of distinction is not clearly 
formulated; particularly arguable is the 
‘case for a discontinuity between the 
‘psychotic and the- non-psychotic. 
"Thought disorder, for example, is given 
as a major basis for distinguishing psy- 
chotic from neurotic and normal be- 
havior, Yet, much recent research in- 
dicates that various features of schizo- 
phrenic thinking can also. be observed, 
am . though less frequently, i in nonipsychotic 
ersons. 

The assumption of a нее 
‘between neurosis and psychosis does 
influence the subsequent text. Neurotic 
symptoms are viewed as learned be- 
havior and require no concepts or laws 
beyond those required to comprehend 
nondeviant behavior; psychotic symp- 
. toms, in contrast, might be more ef- 
fectively understood by reference, at 
some point in the account, to patholog- 
cal changes in other variables—prob- 
ably neurochemical in nature. Whether 
one accepts this viewpoint or not, it cor- 
tesponds with the different relative em- 
phases to be found in contemporary 
research on the problems of neurosis 
| and psychosis. 

. Although Maher's preference is for 
a behavioral analysis of deviant be- 
. havior, he is not constrained by the 
behavioral model, and offers the student 
à series of alternative models: medical, 
oral behavioral, dynamic and statis- 
ical. The function of the various alter- 
natives is to permit useful discussion of 
many special issues and to present con- 
ventional material otherwise difficult 
to introduce; e.g., conventional psy- 
chiatric classification and factor analytic 
d ‘studies of clinical groups. A result, un- 
fortunately, is that the unique dian 
of the behavioral model tends to be 
obscured. 

this obviously is a book for 


-advanced undergraduate 


majors or 
graduate students, the sections on learn- 
ing, motivation, sensory processes and 
perception seem unnecessary, А pos- 
sible reason for the inclusion of these 
background sections may be the still 
incoherent, sometimes inadequate, state 
of undergraduate curricula in psychol- 
ogy. Also, the things meant by “learn- 
ing,” etc. may still be sufficiently vari- 
able to require an author to introduce 
the terms and principles he intends to 
use. A difficulty with the background 
sections is their unevenness in emphasis 
and detail. For example, there is very 
little attention to psychological measure- 
ment problems, but the sections on 
psychopharmacology include details such 
as dosage sequences, microinjection 
techniques, routes of drug administra- 
tion, etc. Also, these details are not 
always clearly relevant to the sub- 
sequent clinical syndrome sections of 
the book. Something, though, can be 
left for the instructor. 


E Ma 

HE APPROACH to learning is ем. 
empirical rather than committed to any 
single doctrine. When applied to psycho- 
pathology it has features resembling the 
Dollard-Miller approach to neurosis. A 
possibly important omission is any 
reference to “observational learning,” 
the kind of process formulated and 
tested by A. Bandura and his associates. 
It, I believe, provides a better account 
of the acquisition and performance of 
prosocial responses than previous social 
learning theories. As such it would 
permit a more complete foundation for 
the clinical syndrome sections of the 
book; particularly those dealing with 
character disorders and antisocial be- 
havior. 

The chapters on conflict, anxiety and 
biological concepts in psychopathology 
contain a well-organized array of useful 
methods, laboratory-based concepts, and 
research results. With respect to con- 
flict, there is a concise well-documented 
presentation of the various features of 
Miller’s model. Then, the author offers 
a proposed revision of these notions. 
While they may need revision, it is 
not clear that the new formulation has 
special consequences for an understand- 
ing of the clinical problems encountered 


in the later chapters, particularly those 
dealing with neurotic and psychopathic 
behavior. For the most part, however, 
these chapters on methods and concepts 
do provide a basis for the ultimate con- 
struction of a bridge between the labora- 1 
tory and the clinic. Particularly promis- 
ing in this regard is their application i: 
the chapter on psychosomatic disorder: 
Somewhat less satisfactory is the chap 
ter on “neurotic patterns of avoidance 
possibly because the experimental 
search cited in that chapter is more « 
ficult to apply directly to the proble 
posed by patients in these categorie: 

Surely, the high points of this ix 
are the four chapters dealing w 
schizophrenia. Here, the author | 
available to him the most thoroughgo! 
and relevant array of research studies to 
be found anywhere in the domain 
psychopathology. He did not hav: 
stretch to make the experiments fit ih: 
problems—as he sometimes did wh 
dealing with neurotic patterns. Rare 
outside of technical surveys, will si 
‘dents find such thoughtful coverage 

chizophrenia in each of the areas \ 
ich. "the author turns his attentio 
from interpersonal г ationships to 
indole nucleus. Perhaps Kraep 
laboratory geist can, after all, begi 
find its way out of limbo, since i 15 
mainly towards schizophrenia (пе 
mential praecox) that his early mi 
was aimed. 

It would be amiss to conclude :: 
review without telling the potential 
user of the text that there is no section i 
on the affective psychoses. Granted | 
there is less experimental research оп 
depressive psychosis than on schizo- i 
phrenia, but there is enough quanitia- | 
tive empirical study, both psychological - 
and biological, to warrant a section on. 
this common pattern of psychopath- Ш 
ology. Е 

In sum, although a reviewer can find 
points to criticize, this is clearly a book 
that should be and will be used by in- 
structors who are interested in teaching 
psychopathology as a set of experi- 
mentally tractable problems. I hope it f 
serves as a model for the future de- 
velopment of courses, curricula and _ 
texts. 


ion 


1967 PUBLICATIONS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
from | 
HOLT, RINEHART 
and WINSTON 


HUMAN INFORMATION 
PROCESSING: Individuals 
and Groups Functioning in 
Complex Social Situations 


MICHAEL DRIVER, Purdue University 


SIEGFRIED STREUFERT, Rutgers, the State 
University 


Here is a new look at the cognitive processes and 


J FATISTICAL METHODS, social patterns underlying a wide range of be- 


TE havior. The text is concerned with how people use 
Second Edition conceptual structures such as attitudes for adaptive 
m purposes. Focusing on the analysis and measure- 
^ ILLEN L. EDWARDS, University of Washington ment of information processing in fairly complex, 
н social, problem-solving situations, it views and 
gned for students in psychology and related studies attitudes, needs, strategies, concepts, and 
vioral sciences, this text describes the applica- norms as information processing structures. 
ion of statistical methods to the data of these 

ences, Along with the more commonly used January 1967 240 pp. $7.95 
methods of statistical analysis involving the as- 

imption of normality of distribution, a variety > 
ıi nonparametric, or distribution-free methods, has 


еп included—more than in most texts of this BEHAVIOR: An Introduction 
" 


ind. A large amount of material including five 


irely new chapters, has been added for this to Comparative Psychology 


new edition. 
R April 1967 480 pp. $7.95 (tent.) JOHN B. WATSON; Introduction by RICHARD 
J. HERRNSTEIN, Harvard University 


Fy 


A new edition of Watson’s classic volume on 
behaviorism, this is the fourth book in the series 


FORTRAN PROGRAMMING of Henry Holt Editions, collecting classic, mile- 
stone works in the development of psychology. 

FOR THE BEHAVIORAL Professor Herrnstein, in his introduction, provides 
a complete introduction to behaviorism, placing 


SCIENCES Watson’s contribution to the movement in its 
proper historical perspective. 
DONALD J. VELDMAN, University of Texas March 1967 480 pp. $7.50 (tent.) 


This introduction to the essentials of FORTRAN 
IV explains those features of the FORTRAN lan- 
guage- most essential for. behavioral science pro- 
gramming—statistical description and analysis of 
quantitative data. It provides the basic information 


and examples needed for efficient acquisition of v Holt, Rinehart 
skill in using the high-speed digital computer as and Winston, Inc. 


a research tool. d 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017 


April 1967 448 pp. $7.50 (tent.) 


Press, 1965. Pp. xix + 394. $8.50. 


his MD degree in 1910 and in the same 
year made his first contact with psycho- 
analysis. Of international fame, he has 
for many years conducted analytic re- 
searches in child development. He is 
now Professor Emeritus of the Uni- 
‘sity of Colorado Medical Center, has 
awarded an honorary degree by 
University of Geneva, and is an 
norary member of innumerable psy- 
_ choanalytic societies. He has recently re- 
red to Geneva where he actively par- 
ticipates in the training program of the 
entre Romand de la Société Suisse de 
sychoanalyse, Among his books are 
0 and Yes and A Genetic Field Theory 
of Ego Development. 
Christoph M. Heinicke, the reviewer, 
ceived his PhD from Harvard Uni- 
ersity in the Department of Social Re- 
ons. After completing a four-year 
ing in psychoanalytic child therapy 
Ле Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic 
€ returned to this country to spend a 
ear at the Center for Advanced Studies 
he Behavioral Sciences and then took 
ions at both Mt. Zion Hospital, 
an Francisco and Stanford University. 
E currently Project Director at the 
eiss-Davis Child Study Center where 
teaches child development, super- 
s child therapy, and directs two re- 
arch projects. Of direct relevance for 
he present review are his previous 
dies of mother-child separation. A 
ok written with Ilse Westheimer and 
entitled Brief Separations has recently 
een published by International Uni- 
ties Press and will be reviewed in 


Mothers and Strangers 


René A. Spitz in collaboration with Godfrey Cobliner 


The First Year of Life: A Psychoanalytic Study of Normal and Deviant 
Development of Object Relations. New York: International Universities 


Reviewed by CHRISTOPH M. HEINICKE 
9 


The author, René А. Spitz, received — 


Г THIS VOLUME Spitz has brought 
together many of his findings and 
theoretical contributions on the genesis 
of the first object relations, their suc- 
cessive stages in normal development 
and certain disturbances seen in this 
development during the first year of life. 
Following Freud (1915) Spitz defines 
the libidinal object as “the thing in 
regard to which the instinct is able to 
achieve its aim. It is what is most varia- 
ble about an instinct and is not originally 
connected with it, but becomes assigned 
to it only in consequence of being 
peculiarly fitted to make satisfaction 
possible.” Drawing on his impressive 
experience in observing infants during 
the last 30 years, Spitz first of all traces 
the following developmental steps: The 
objectless stage, the precursor of the 
object, the establishment of the libidinal 
object proper in the second half of the 
first year, and the origin of human com- 
munication in the second year of life. 
Then in the last part of the book he 
discusses the effects of object loss and 
of disturbed object relations. 

In his delineation of the typical stages 
of the constitution of the libidinal ob- 
ject, Spitz demonstrates his outstand- 
ing talent for combining the observation 
of significant detail with creative theo- 
retical formulations. It is illustrated for 
example in his discussion of the parallel 
changes occurring in the development 
of the infant’s capacity to perceive and 
relate to people. He distinguishes be- 
tween the earliest "reception" which is 
centered in the autonomic system and 
is primarily visceral, and the later per- 
ception which takes place through pe- 


ripheral sense organs and is localized 

circumscribed and intensive. He sug- 
gests that during the objectless siage 
(first month) the infant can not recog- 
nize milk or the breast as such, but 
when hungry can react to a nipple | 

‚ placed in his mouth. Further demon- 
strating the primitive nature of these 7 
cognitions is the fact that if the baby is | 
already screaming from hunger he wi!) | 
not react to the nipple even if i 
placed in his mouth. These obser 
can in turn be related to more rc 
findings stressing the importance of th 
"state" of the infant as well as the 
modality and quantity of stimulation in 
accounting for his response (Wolf, 
1966). 


$. own work on the infant’s smil- 
ing serves as a nodal point which cha: 
acterizes the stage entitled precursor of 
the object. From the end of the second 

to the beginning of the sixth month, the 
infant responds to a face by smiling, but 

as Spitz and others have demonstrated, 
this smile is not specifically to the hu- - 
man face but can also be aroused by © 
very simple Gestalten representing fore- 
head, eyes and nose. It is only as | 

of the formation of the libidinal object 5 
proper after six months that the intant Й 
directs his smile; thus the mother is 
differentiated from the stranger. Spitz 
suggests that the anxious reaction to the ~ 
stranger is the salient indicator that the 
child has a particular relationship to _ 
the mother and experiences the presence ~ 
of the stranger as the loss of Һеј й 
mother. Finally, as part of the develop- 
ment of human communication he em- 
phasizes the importance of the child's 5 
No as the first sign of judgment and ® 
abstract thought. 


the belief that the changes in object re- 
lations provide the most cogent orienta- 
tion in the understanding of the infant's © 
development and that these changes are d 
intimately related to cognitive and а 
fective growth. Furthermore, the con- y 
centration on certain salient responses | 
and the assumption that development 
proceeds from one integration (stage) to É 
another is of particular value. The book — 
will therefore be of great interest not 


only to investigators but to student: 
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Clinicians attempting to find a co- 
nt picture of the first year of life. 
~The very coherence of the presenta- 
‘tion and the clarity of the viewpoints 
stated bring with it certain limitations. 
| Perhaps because it was essentially 
written in 1954, the book omits findings 
which Spitz stimulated and which not 
only support his major hypotheses but 
make it possible to state them in a 
more specific form. The longitudinal 
Studies of Benjamin and his colleagues 


the great range in the appearance of 
Stranger and separation anxiety; in their 
sample the first type of anxiety typically 
begins around 5 months and the other 
at 8,3 month mean intensity peaks 
Are respecti 8.8 and 12.7 months. 
two phenomena are cor- 
related 3) the differential onset 
Suggests the need to refine Spitz’s for- 
| mulations. If the mon-discriminatory 
smile to all facial Gestalten is a good 
indicator of the stage entitled precursor 
B of ihe obj and the intense separa- 
Hon anx: perhaps the best indi- 
cator of the blishment of the libidi- 
nal object pr then stranger anxiety 
could well indicator of the transi- 
o the other. 


kion from ‹ 


í Ow the theoretical side, the very 
азе of combining Spitz's general knowl- 
edge of infants with ingenious specific 
observations to formulate major hy- 
_ potheses may have resulted in a degree 
f premature closure. While one can ac- 
f cept the idea that certain stages or in- 
"Legrations are best represented by cer- 
ain indicators, (smiling, stranger anx- 
ty, negation), that this integration 
“serves as an organizer, in a manner 
"analogous to the tissue organizer of 
‘embryology, is less convincing. Spitz 

ecognizes the importance of the 
impact in “organizing” the 
child’s development, hypothesizes very 
‘specific correlations between maternal 
attitudes such as primary anxious over- 
ermissiveness and child behavior such 
з three month colic, but makes less 
use of the recent longitudinal and de- 
tailed studies of mother-child inter- 
_ action. Thus Ritvo and Solnit (1960) 


(Tennes and Lampl, 1964) demonstrate . 


Spitz is himself aware of many of 
these limitations. He sees his work as an 
outline which future research “will in- 
dubitally expand, correct and modify.” 
Until then this summary of his findings 


and thinking is an excellent startin, 
point for the study of object relation- 
ship in the first years of life. It docu- 
ments well the immense accomplishment 
of an outstanding pioneer in this field, 


Complexities and Correlations 


Robert R. Sears, Lucy Rau and Richard Alpert 


Identification and Child Rearing. Stanford, Calif.: 


Press, 1965. Pp. xiii + 383. $8.50. 


The first author, Robert К. Sears, is 
Professor of Psychology and Dean of 
the School of Humanities and Sciences, 
Stanford University. Lucy Rau is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at Mich- 
igan State University and Richard. Alpert 
is a member of the Castalia Foundation 
at Milbrook, New York. 

The. first reviewer, Richard H. 
Walters, received his PhD from Stan- 
ford and has taught at the Universities 
of Auckland and Toronto. He has had 
an abiding interest in experimental ap- 
proaches in child and in social psychol- 
ogy. He is at present Professor and 
Chairman of the Psychology Depart- 
ment, University of Waterloo. He is 
co-author with Albert Bandura of 
Adolescent Aggression and of Social 
Learning and Personality Development 
(CP, Oct. 1964, 9, 385). The second 
reviewer, Martin Hoffman, is Research 
Psychiatrist at the Mount Zion Hos- 
pital and Medical Center in San Fran- 
cisco. He also teaches at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, where he 
is Visiting Lecturer in Criminology. His 
present research is an empirical study 
of two forms of deviant behavior (male 
homosexuality and marihuana use). 


Reviewed by RICHARD Н. WALTERS 
(HIS BOOK reports the findings of an 


ambitious study of twenty-one four- 
year old boys and nineteen four-year old 


Stanford University 


girls and their parents. The data were 
collected in a single eight-week summer 
session at the Stanford Village nursery 
school by a team of eleven researchers. 
During this period, observations were 
made of the children’s behavior in the 
nursery-school setting, and mothers and 
fathers were interviewed. In addition, 
assessments were made of the children’s 
responses to several contrived social 
situations, two of which involved mother- 
child interactions, and questionnaires 
were administered to the mothers. The 
study yielded 184 parental and 189 child 
measures that were separately intercor- 
related for boys and girls, Selected groups 
of the correlations so obtained were 
used to test hypotheses concerning in- 
terrelations among child behaviors and 
relationships between parent and child 
behaviors that would be expected if de- 
velopmental processes corresponding to 
the mechanisms of primary (anaclitic) 
and secondary (defensive) identification 
actually occur. 

The findings are presented in five 
chapters dealing with dependency, adult. 
role, aggression, sex typing and gender 
role, and conscience, respectively. Few 
of the hypotheses concerning these 
"identification-mediated" traits. receive 
support, even when measures from sey- 
eral sources of data are pooled. Conse- 
quently, the authors engage in a great 
deal of post-hoc "hypotheses finding" 
based on the occurrence of clusters of 
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at seem to “make sense.” 

d tee оп and interpretation of these 

clusters brought to the reviewer's mind 

the diagnostic activities of a clinician 

who is faced with the task of interpret- 

ing a lengthy and confusing projective- 
test protocol. 

The authors attempt to defend them- 
~ selves against the possible accusation 
that they are capitalizing on chance cor- 

' relations. This defense relies on their 
having made theory-based predictions in 
advance of data collection and is not 

alid when they engage in hypotheses 
finding. Moreover, they sometimes draw 

‘conclusions from groups of correlations 

‘that are in the “right direction” but 
clearly nonsignificant and they even in- 
terpret matrices in which the number of 
significant correlations is admittedly less 
than chance. Many readers will un- 
doubtedly be frustrated by the authors’ 
tendency to make elaborate interpreta- 
tions of groups of findings that are 

- statistically unreliable. 

- ‘The senior author has previously pub- 
lished, with collaborators, the results of 
two somewhat similar research projects 
(Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, 1957; 
Sears, Whiting, Nowlis, and Sears, 1953), 

d the findings from all three studies 

_ are frequently compared. Even when 
modifications in methodology and differ- 

| ences among the subject populations are 
allowed for, the numerous inconsistencies 

` provide an additional ground for skepti- 
cism concerning the value of the multi- 
variable field study as a means of testing 

X developmental theory. 


BN cinerea sacl the Stanford study 
shows some methodological improve- 
ments over its predecessors. There is 
- less reliance on the mother interview 
as a source of data concerning the be- 
havior of fathers and children, and 
` more weight is placed on behavior ob- 
servations under standardized conditions, 
some of which were ingeniously and 
imaginatively devised. Perhaps, the rela- 
. tive paucity of significant findings from 
the Stanford, as compared with the Har- 
vard (1957), study can be attributed to 
avoidance of nonindependent sources of 
. data and to the smaller subject samples, 
which precluded theorizing concerning 
‘Statistically significant correlations that 
are of inconsequential size. 


The learning-theory elements in the | 


formulation of hypotheses are not es- 
sentially different from those that ap- 
pear in Sears’ earlier writings. The in- 
fluence of Skinner and his followers now 
is more evident and that of Hullian 


drive-reduction theory less pervasive. 


At times, one may suspect that the in- 
creased sophistication in the use of 
learning-theory terms is more apparent 
than real, for example, when reinforce- 
ment is said to strengthen drive (p. 42), 
a statement that is clearly at variance 
with other statements that imply that 
frustration or withholding reinforcement 
is a major source of drive and also with 
the assumptions of both Hullian and 
Skinnerian learning-theory models. 

The authors claim that the identifica- 
tion theory that was tested was not 
simply a translation of psychoanalytic 
language into behavior-theory terms. 
Essentially, however, it is as close a 
translation as non-cognate languages per- 
mit. Such translations serve only to en- 
trench psychoanalytic thinking more 
strongly; negative results from studies 
generated by such translations are likely 
to be discounted by confirmed | psycho- 
analysts on the grounds that the transla- 
tions are inadequate, whereas positive 
findings are likely to be welcomed as 
evidence in favor of the theory (Ban- 
dura and Walters, 1963). Identification 
and Child Rearing, with its mass of 
ambiguous findings, which are frequently 
marshalled in support of Freudian-de- 
rived identification theory, could con- 
stitute another roadblock to the elimina- 
tion from social-learning theory of 
untested (and perhaps untestable) psy- 
choanalytic assumptions. 


S О Far, nothing has been said concern- 
ing the actual findings of the study. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, the study 
provides so little evidence in support of 
the psychoanalytic theory of identifica- 
tion (reformulated in behavior-theory 
terms) that it confirms his view that the 
basic assumptions of both the neo-Hul- 
lian and the psychoanalytic theories of 
early human social development should 
be seriously called in question, if not 
completely discarded. The foundations 
of both theories are data that have been 
secured from subjects other than de- 


adults, college sophomores, and labora- _ 
tory animals. An adequate theory of | 
early development can probably be gen- | 
erated only from careful and unpreju- 
diced observation of children during the 
first few years of life. The resurgent? 
of interest in the work of Piaget n: 
be due to the fact that, in spite of 
methodological adequacies, his th 
are based on the behavior of the er 
ganisms he observed. 

In extenuation, it should be state: 
that the research project reported 
this book was envisaged, and la: 
planned, over a decade ago. At 
time, many developmental psycholog: 
were firmly convinced that the prol 
of personality development could ùc 
advantageously attacked by means 
massive field studies and that psy 
analytic theory provided the most y 
ising leads for guiding such research. í 
can only hope that the meager геч. 
for the time and effort that were ox 
pended on Identification and Child Rear 
ing will deter others from embarking o 
projects of this kind; this may, in jac 
Бе the book's major contribution to de 
vel mental psychology. 
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Reviewed by MARTIN HOFFMAN © ; 


HIS VOLUME, written by three psy: 

chologists, is the report of a stu 
done in 1958. Eleven researchers studi 
40 nursery children and their parents 
an attempt to discover whether or mi 
certain types of behavior presumed t 
be products of identification are CO 
related with one another, and to de 
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` ing practices are associated with these 
ehaviors. As the authors write in the 
- Preface, "after eight years most of the 
-original hypotheses remain untested.” 
This they attribute to “the complexity of 
the field of personality development." 
This book is an extremely difficult one 
to review. This is because the reviewer 
feels it his duty to the prospective reader 
—who presumably looks to reviews for 
guidance—to convey to him the re- 
viewer's negative reaction to the book. 
At the same time the reviewer does not 
wish to be discourteous to the dis- 
tinguished authors of this volume nor 
to appear flippant in the review itself. 
Yet what is one to say of a book that 
conveys such a minimum of new ideas 
that the substantive findings of the re- 
ported research could have been easily 
presented in a very brief journal com- 
munication? What is one to say of state- 
ments such as the following, taken from 
mong the most meaty conclusions in 
he volume: "Positive attention seeking 
inherently an active process; a child 
innot seek without seeking"! (p. 39); 
Several investigators have expressed 
loubt whether infant oral or feeding 
. experiences have any influence at all on 
| behavior in the later nursery school 
years. The present findings do nothing to 
allay such doubts . . ." (p. 45); “These 
"various findings provide some support, 
ambiguous though it is because of the 
jntercorrelations among the child-rear- 
ing variables, for the hypothesis that 
aperiodic intermittent non-oral rein- 
es forcement in infancy (ie. low care- 
ы taking) increases the operant level of 
E positive attention seeking at age four" 
(р. 72); "the data . . . all suggest that 
‘some process involving a dyadic rela- 
ionship between parents and child is in- 
—fluencing the child's modeling and his 
adoption of mature forms of behavior” 
~ (p. 249)? 


‘termine whether any specific child-rear- 


ing in psychology, psychiatry and social 
Science threaten the very integrity of 
these sciences by preventing anyone from 
going beyond a very narrow area of 
specialization? How does one distinguish, 
if one recognizes the distinction, be- 
tween significant and trivial issues in 
such research? Standing beyond these 
questions is the central one hinted at 
above by the quotation indicating that 
the paucity of meaningful results from 
this study is to be attributed to the 
"complexity of the field of personality 
development." Is it not possible that it 
is not the inherent complexity of the 
field but rather the current research 
paradigm that leads to such sterility? 
This question I must leave with the 
reader, for to answer it in an adequate 
manner would take a book at least as 
long as the present one—although I do 
think it would make more interesting 
reading. 


Piaget, Freud 
Mothers and Children 


Thérése Gouin Décarie. Foreword 
by Jean Piaget. Translated by 
Paztor Brandt and Lewis Wolf- 
gang Brandt 


Intelligence and Affectivity in Early 
Childhood: An Experimental 
Study of Jean Piaget’s Object 
Concept and Object Relations. 
New York; International Univer- 
sities Press, 1966. Pp. xvi + 230. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KoHLBERG 


The author, Thérése Gouin Décarie, 
is Professor of Developmental Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Montreal, one 
of the Montreal group including Pinard 
and Laurendeau which has pioneered 
in assessing Piaget’s concepts of devel- 
opment, using methods combining North 
American rigor with Gallic sensitivity 
to the child’s thought. She received her 


PhD at Montreal and has also studied 
at the Sorbonne and at the James Jack- — 


son Putnam Center in Boston. 

The reviewer, Lawrence Kohlberg, re- 
ceived his PhD in 1958 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was Russell Sage 
Resident at Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
taught at Yale University, spent a year 
at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences and since 1962 


has been back at the University of Chi- _ 


cago where he now is Director of the 
Child Psychology Training Program and 
Associate Professor of Psychology. He 
describes himself as “a revisionist Pia- 
getian who has done some work on his 
infant stages and more extensive work 
on his notions of parallelism of cogni- 
tion and affect.” 


His is a valuable book for serious 
students of infant development, both 

as a summary of Piagetian and psycho- 
analytic concepts and as a research re- 
port. Piaget states in his foreword, “The 
purpose of this investigation is to de- 
termine the connection between what 
psychoanalysis calls ‘object relations’ in 
the emotional development of the infant, 
and the developmental stages of the 
schema of permanent objects which I 
have attempted to analyze.” The basic 
hypothesis of the study was Piaget’s 
hypothesis of structural parallelism, e.g., 
“that we shall be able to parallel, stage 
by stage, the intellectual structures and 
the levels of emotional development.” 
Mme. Décarie devotes her first 142 
pages to a lucid and illuminating ex- 


position of Piaget’s stages of infant cog- ` 


nition and of psychoanalytic ego stages, 
focusing upon criteria for observational 
scales of each. These scales, plus the 
Griffiths baby test, she administered to 
90 infants from natural home, adoptive 
home, and institutional environments. 
Décarie’s results with her Piaget object 
scale would delight any Piagetian. She 
found an errorless sequence or ordinal 
scale as proposed by Piaget, highly cor- 
related with chronological and mental 
age. Her psychoanalytic ego scale, based 
on theoretically relevant social-personal 
items from going baby tests, was less 
successful. These. items did not define 
an invariant sequence or order, but 
seemed to represent a group of social- 
emotional items from different age 
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levels. Unfortunately, Décarie Я 
use the scalogram methods appropriate 
т these data and resorted to a subjec- 

re ordering of her ego test scores. The 
basic empirical hypothesis of the study 
(though not clearly stated) was that of 

- correlation between the child's level of 
Piaget object development and of psy- 
choanalytic ego development with chro- 
nological or mental age controlled. Nat- 
urally there was à correlation between 
"the two sets of stages or tests (r — .82), 
but this was inevitable given that both 
‘tests included age-differentiating items 


'The Two Mothers 


D. W. Winnicott 


The Maturational Processes and the Facilitating Environment : Studies” 
in the Theory of Emotional Development. New York: International 0 
Universities Press, 1965. Pp. 295. $6.75. 
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and were given to infants іп а wide age 
range. When Griffiths test mental age 


5 is controlled, no relationship between 


the Piaget and the ego tests appears 
` (partial r= .10). In fact, the intercor- 
- relation among all her measures almost 
perfectly represents a Spearman gen- 
eral factor of developmental or mental 
age with the ego test most poorly 
loaded on the factor. 
It does not appear that these nega- 
e results refute Piaget, however. 
Piaget's hypothesis would require. con- 
ruction and intercorrelation of (a) a 


physical objects, (b) a parallel scale 
of Piaget cognition of permanent social 
jects (the mother), (c) a scale of 
tional response to physical objects, 


te (a) and (d) is a first step in that 
rection. 


For writing involves containment. Like 
ll art, it takes place within limits. If 
writing is thought of as the fire of the 
soul it must remain within the iron limits 
of the grate. If it is thought of as happen- 


= ing within a frame, the frame may be 


hacked at by a true genius (and only by 
а true genius) but it must not be broken 
by any man. Writing, like all art, is a 
formality. The writing cannot be made to 
take the place of the world. The world 

ill remain in its own sprawl. 
—Joun Crarpr 


Reviewed by E. 


The author, D. W. Winnicott, came 
to psychoanalysis from the fields of 
pediatrics and psychiatry. From 1923 to 
1963 he was physician on the staf of 
Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, 
England. At present he is engaged in 
private work which consists partly in 
psychoanalysis of adults and children 
and partly in child psychiatry. His lat- 
est books are The Child, the Family and 
the Outside World and The Family and 
Individual Development. 

The reviewer, E. Kuno Beller, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at 
Temple University where he heads both 
a recently formed graduate training 
program in developmental psychology 
and the Developmental Research Lab- 
oratory. He received his 1948 PhD at 
the University of Iowa and was for a 
number of years Director of Research 
and Chief Psychologist at the Child De- 
velopment Center in New York before 
moving to his present position. His 
work as a researcher has dealt with de- 
pendency and aggression in young chil- 
dren with backgrounds of normal and 
deviant behavior. He is the author of 
Clinical Process. 


mis BOOK truly reflects the implica- 

tion of its title even though it is 
made up of a collection of twenty-three 
different papers. Winnicott pursues re- 
lentlessly the interaction between de- 
velopment and the environment. His 
conceptual framework is entirely psy- 
choanalytic and leans heavily on the 
formulations of Sigmund Freud and 


_ Melanie Klein. The data on which the 


Kuno BELLER 


author draws and which are presen 
as evidence are derived almost € 
sively from his work as a psychoanal; 

What impresses one most, esp ally 
on the first reading of the book, аге the) 
many brilliant clinical insights v i 
have strong intuitive appeal. The 
ing nature of these clinical contribu 
tions transcends easily the theoretical) 
and methodological parochialism of the a 
book, thereby widening the potential? 
audience to include all social scientists 
engaged in applied and theoretical wi 
Even those parts which are reform 
tions of what has been said and wri 
many times before in psychoan уйе 
literature gain new impact and liveliness 
because of the lucid and personal style 
in which the book is written. 

Winnicott’s book concentrates ол а 
narrow but crucial phase in the sequence” 
of development, on’ several specific indi 
teractions between development and the 
environment during that phase, and om 
the implications of such early interace 
tions for a wide variety of intrapsychic s 
and interpersonal processes in latet 
years. Beyond this common thread the 
scattered contributions of these c! 
lected papers remain fragmentary а! 
unintegrated into a broader framework, 
true to the not uncommon shortcom 
ings of the genre. 

The author has ingeniously appli 
inferences concerning early infancy 
throw light on a variety of psychologi- | 
cal processes and phenomena in later. 
phases of development. Winnicott mak 
the point, for example, that actual c i 
is not the cause but the result of g 
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PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Third Edition. 

By AARON SARTAIN, ALVIN NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE and HAROLD 
М. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist University. 

Maintaining its focus on the whole person in relation to his 
social and physical milieu, this new edition provides more mate- 
rial on motivation, perception, and learning as basic Processes 
underlying behavior. 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, 
Second Edition. 

By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 

These articles concern major problems and approaches in the 
study of human behavior. Each chapter includes at least one 
article illustrating biological, psychological, and socio-cultural 
determinants of behavior. Twenty new articles. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE, 

By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This original, scholarly work provides the concept of intelli- 
gence with firm, empirical, comprehensive and systematic 
theoretical foundation. This book represents a 12-year develop- 
ment of the author's structure-of-intellect theory. 


A THEORY OF LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVENESS. 

By FRED FIEDLER, University of Illinois. 

A complete new theory shows that effective leadership depends 
not only on the leader's style of interacting with the group 
—but also on the group situation within which he acts, and the 
tasks his group are called on to perform. 


SLIDE GROUP FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By JAMES MAAS, Cornell University. 

This comprehensive group of 300 slides—90% in full color— 
coordinates with introductory psychology courses, amplifying 
and illustrating text materials, The slides are organized to 
correspond with the chapters and divisions in most textbooks. 
Separate segments may be used effectively in intermediate and 
upper-level courses. Free Instructor's Manual. Demonstration 
kit available on request. 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. 

By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. 

Brings together the ideas of a number of authorities, both 
theorists and practitioners, who present all sides of often- 
divergent points of view. This helps the student understand 
that there is no one "approach" and that he must learn for 
himself how he can be most helpful and effective. 


Forthcoming works of special interest 
from McGraw-Hill — SPRING, 1967 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. 

By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State University. 

This comprehensive presentation of experiments and theories 
is designed to help teachers with principles they can apply in 
their daily work. The new edition is more systematically orga- 
nized, has more relevant examples of student learning, and is 
more readable than the original. 


BEHAVIOR-GENETIC ANALYSIS. 

Edited by JERRY HIRSCH, University of Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The foremost experts contribute to this most up-to-date, thor- 
ough and explicit treatment of behavior-genetic analysis and 
the meaning of its concepts and findings for the whole field 
of behavior study. 


PSYCHOMETRIC THEORY. 

By JUM C. NUNNALLY, JR., Vanderbilt University. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This comprehensive graduate level text is aimed at courses and 
seminars in psychometric measurement for the general student; 
it is highly readable and should be valued as a scholarly contri- 
bution as well as a comprehensive text. 


THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION: Its Management and Value. 

By RENSIS LIKERT, University of Michigan. 

An extension of Likert's historic and triple award-winning 
book, New Patterns of Management, (McGraw-Hill, 1961), 
this book more fully describes the author's effective and com- 
plex theory of management. This book shows that the manage- 
ment theory expounded in the preceding volume is even more 
effective than previous results indicated. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER. 

By DOUGLAS McGREGOR, late Sloan Professor of Management, 
M.LT. Edited by Caroline McGregor and Warren С. Bennis. 

This book is a major step ahead of Dr. McGregor's important 
Human Side of Enterprise in linking behavioral concepts to 
organization behavior and showing how a Theory Y organiza- 
tion may be developed through appropriate managerial inter- 
vention and understanding. This is not a sequel, but an 
important follow-up to the preceding volume. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL PROCEDURES. 

By CLINTON 1. CHASE, Indiana University. 

This text emphasizes essentials and avoids peripheral topics. 
Concepts come first; and are used to develop the procedure; 
finally, a step-by-step outline is given after understanding of 
the procedure has been established. 


Just published 


SCALES FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES. ? 
By WERYN E. SHAW and JACK M. WRIGHT, both of the University 
of Florida. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 


READINGS IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Bodily Basis of 
Behavior. By THOMAS K. LANDAUER, Stanford University. 
608 pages, $7.50 (Cloth Edition); $5.50 (Soft Cover). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS & DEMONSTRATIONS. 
By LOUIS SNELLGROVE, Union University. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGRAW -HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York, 10036 


CONDITIONING AND INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING. 
By WENDELL S. SMITH and J. WILLIAM MOORE, both of Bucknell 
University. 192 pages, $4.95 (Cloth Edition); $2.50 (Soft Cover). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, Third Edition. 
By JAMES E. DEESE and STEWART H. HULSE, both of Johns Hopkins 
University. 400 pages, $7.95, 


VARIETIES OF PERCEPTUAL LEARNING. 
By WILLIAM EPSTEIN, University of Kansas. 


McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 336 pages, $9.50. 
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gs. The sense 0 

turing; while the sense of concern 
implies further psychological growth 
positive way to the 
dividual’s esponsibility just 
as guilt rel а negative way to 
that responsibility. At the basis of the 
distinction between primitive anxiety, 
guilt, and concern lies the presence for 
e immature child of two mothers: the 
object mother and the environment 
other. The object mother is associ- 
d with the satisfaction of instinctual 
ds, with ambivalence and the re- 
iting guilt. The environment mother 
sociated with the purely protective 
aspect of infant care and with warding 
‘the unpredictable disruptive impinge- 
ents. The environment mother receives 
ection whereas the object mother be- 
es the target for excited guilt pro- 
ng experiences. The environmental 
her offers the infant an opportunity 
nake reparations for the guilt feel- 
associated with the object mother. 
` the infant misses the presence of a 
reliable environmental mother figure, 
cannot develop a sense of concern 
ause he has no opportunity to make 
‘ations for his guilt associated with 
object mother, We can see here the 
ing up of the conceptual background 
or the development of antisocial ten- 
lencies and delinquency. Thus, anti- 
ocial tendencies are the result of en- 
уш mental deprivations. The individual 
"demands what the environment has with- 
eld. Character disorders are essentially 
adaptation of the individual to an 
ntisocial tendency. The antisocial ten- 
dency remains the hidden illness in char- 

cter disorders. 


i 
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ANOTHER example of the author's in- 
ity in relating infancy to later 
1ases of development is his concept 
of the capacity to be alone. Much has 
en said and written about the nega- 
spects of being alone but very 
tention has been given to the 
lve aspects of this capacity which 
inicott ascribes to the infant's early 
i псев of being alone while in the 
of his mother, the paradoxical 

t partner of all his later solitudes. 
шон ‘stresses dependence as a 
factor in personality growth. 


A 


Thus, the concep 

provision and failure, that is, good- 
enough and not good-enough mothering, 
are the core etiological concepts for nor- 
mal and deviant development. The tim- 
ing of environmental failure is critical, 
that is, whether such failure occurs at 
stages of absolute dependence, relative 
dependence or in more advanced stages. 
Environmental failure does not become 
dependency frustration as such until an 
infant has reached an awareness of the 
mother as a nurturant source. Con- 
versely, later on in development, on 
more advanced stages of independence, 
environmental failure ceases to repre- 
sent dependency frustration. 

It will be clear from what has been 
said earlier in this review that the 
present book is more likely to inspire 
and stimulate thinking than to render a 
systematic body of theory or fact con- 
cerning psychological development. But 
granted that this implies what the 
present book is and what it is not, its 
lasting contribution might have been 
enhanced; the: use of certain terms 
throughout the book gives the impres- 
sion of arbitrariness, nay, even careless- 
ness, in the formulation of concepts and 
empirical generalizations. Terms such as 
“good-enough” and “not good-enough 
mothering” have more value for hind- 
sight than for explanation and predic- 
tion. The ease with which the author 
moves from metapsychology to con- 
crete clinical material and statements of 
empirical fact does not strengthen his 
points on either level of discourse. 

Winnicott’s extreme position on the 
very limited value of direct observation 
of infants and children is surprising in 
a practicing pediatrician who has con- 
tinued to function in that capacity for 
many years. The contributions made by 
Piaget, Lewin, Spitz, Benjamin, and 
others should discourage statements such 
as “. .. it is not from direct observa- 
tion of infants . . . (but) from the 
study of the transference in the analytic 
setting that it is possible to gain a clear 
view of what takes place in infancy it- 
self.” On the other hand, the book con- 
tains many empirical generalizations 
whose trenchancy smacks more of the 
practicing experienced pediatrician than 
of the ontologizing psychoanalyst. Simi- 
larly, the almost exclusive concern with 


the protective functions of the environ- 
ment and the lack of attention given to .- 
the stimulating environment and its 
positive effects seem to this reader to 
reflect the pediatrician’s bias. 

These reservations notwithstanding 
the reader will be amply rewarded for his 
tolerance of such idiosyncrasies and of 
the imperfections that are inherent in a 
book made up of a collection of brief 
papers. 
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HE AUTHOR of this volume needs 

no introduction to anyone at all 
familiar with the work of the Kleinian 
school of psychoanalysis. As one of its 
most scholarly and articulate members 
he has frequently been invited to pre- - 
sent the Kleinian point of view at the 
bi-annual Congress of the International 
Psycho-Analytical Association. His spe- 
cial interest in the psychopathology and 
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patients 
has. in addition brought him into in- 
‘creasing contact with psychiatrists and 
psychotherapists of different orientation. 
In the past few years he has made 
several professional visits to this coun- 
try. One paper in this volume (Notes on 
the Psychopathology and Psycho-Ana- 
lytic Treatment of Schizophrenia 
[1963]) first appeared in the Psychi- 
atric Research Report #17 of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. 

This volume includes most of. the 
papers he has written during the past 
twenty years. Their appearance іп 
chronological sequence enables the 
reader to follow the development of 
Dr. Rosenfeld's theory and technique. 
All but four of the chapters are slightly 
modified versions of earlier publica- 
tions. Of those appearing here for the 
first time, one chapter consists of a 
scholarly review of the psychoanalytic 
literature on addiction rather than an 
‘original contribution to the subject. 
'This publication, with this exception, 
reveals his special interest, aptitude, 
and continued activity in the treatment 
of severely disturbed patients. It is 
characterized by a felicitous combina- 
tion of theoretical discussion and clin- 
ical case material. This makes it possible 

to make a conceptual differentiation be- 
tween our understanding of his clinical 
material and our approach to his re- 

constructions and their underlying de- 
velopmental basic concepts. 

Dr. Rosenfeld has not presented us 
with a comprehensive theory or tech- 
nique to cover the entire course of treat- 
ment in respect to his more disturbed 
psychotic patients. He makes no dra- 
matic claims in respect to his thera- 
peutic results, but focuses primarily “on 
the understanding of the transference 
psychosis.” He reminds us in his intro- 
ductory remarks that “. . . any analysis 
of psychotic states, whether carried out 

_ for long or short periods and whether 
therapeutically successful or not, will 
enrich our understanding and will 
facilitate the treatment of other psy- 

"chotic patients." His beautiful clinical 
illustrations fulfill the promise of these 
"introductory remarks. 

Any psychotherapist or psychoanalyst 
who has worked closely with severely 
disturbed patients will find much to 


stimulate his interest in this publica- 


tion. His: descriptions of the archaic, 
destructive fantasies of his schizophrenic 
patients are both vivid and convincing. 
His understanding of and response to 
the intense, variable, and ambivalent 
transference reactions of his psychotic 
patients appear to have much in com- 
mon with the approach of many con- 
temporary American psychiatrists. The 
earlier chapters of this book were pub- 
lished at a time when psychotic patients 
were still considered incapable of trans- 
ference reactions. Today, however, recog- 
nition of the quality and intensity of 
such reactions is by no means limited to 
psychoanalysts who accept the Kleinian 
theory of mental structure, function, and 
development. 

Dr. Rosenfeld's special interest in 
psychosis originally derived from his 
own individual aptitude in this area. 
It has been reinforced by his training 
in an analytic approach which makes 
maximal analogies between the mental 
status of the adult psychotic and ће 
psychic mechanisms characteristic of 
early infantile experience. To the 
Kleinian analyst the early infantile 
paranoid position has continued impact 
throughout the life cycle of both healthy 
and psychotic individuals. The mecha- 
nism of projective identification is re- 
garded as a feature of transference in 
every analytic situation. It is closely 
linked to certain basic Kleinian postu- 
lates: first, the hypothesis that the neo- 
natal ego is capable of developing spe- 
cific defenses, and second, the hypothesis 
that these defenses are necessary re- 
sponses to an innate, self-destructive 
death instinct. These concepts are highly 
controversial insofar as they are re- 
garded as integral to normal psychic 
development. In clinical practice, how- 
ever, some of the mechanisms described 
by Rosenfeld may readily be recognized 
by the experienced therapist. 


V V HATEVER the nature and history of 
human instinct, it would be widely 
agreed that the psychotic is typically 
characterized by a degree of hostility 
which impairs or inhibits his capacity 
for love. Whether or not one accepts 
the hypothesis of an infantile paranoid 
position, the importance of projection in 


psychotic regression cannot be ove 


emphasized. Whatever one's dynamic. 
formulation, Rosenfeld's emphasis on 
the omnipotent fantasies which enable 
the psychotic to displace part of his 
own self-image onto the therapist is 
both stimulating and suggestive. A com= 
parison may thus be made between the 
value of Melanie Klein's original ob- 
servations in respect to the child's: 
fantasy life which were imaginative and | 
creative, and Rosenfeld’s observation 

of the psychotic in therapy. The same 

comparison may also be made in respect _ 
to theories and reconstructions. Klein _ 
attributed material derived from the 
observation of somewhat older children 
to the experiences of the early months 
of life, Rosenfeld, working within the 
same theoretical framework, makes 
many close analogies between the fan- 
tasies of his patient and the very young 
infant. It is essential to separate the 
observations from the reconstructions in - 
assessing the value of these Kleinian 
contributions. 

Until very recently this tendency. 
within the Kleinian school to emphasize 
the importance of psychotic mechanism: 
as a general infantile experience has 
raised many problems relevant to the 
differences between normal and neurotic, — 3 
as compared with pre-psychotic develop _ 
ment. This is characteristic of most of. 
the papers included in this volume, It is 
to be regretted that a more recent con- 
tribution published in Report #19 of 
the American Psychiatric Association in _ 
1964 could not be included in this vol- 
ume. This paper indicated on-going de- © 
velopments in both the theory and Ње 
technique of Rosenfeld and the col- 
leagues with whom he has been work- 
ing. This work, like Bion’s recent con- ~ 
tributions (which are well summarized ~ 
in Hanna Segal’s Introduction to the $ 
Work of Melanie Klein), offer welcome E 
indications | of progressive changes. . 
Kleinian theorists are making sharper 
differentiations between the development 
of the future healthy, or neurotic adult 
and the pathological development that _ 
characterizes the potential psychotic. _ 
This has been reflected in recent tech- 
nical changes in Rosenfeld’s clinical _ 
approach, changes which bring his cur- 
rent technique closer to the work of 
psychiatrists and analysts of different - 
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to understand why Rosenfeld . 


ided to publish a volume that repre- 

s work-in-progress at a somewhat 

ical juncture. There is much to sug- 

t that this volume is introductory 

ind by no means to be regarded as 

Rosenfeld’s definitive contribution to 

“subject. One may anticipate that 

Psychotic States: Volume II may prove 

welcome addition to the literature in 
е near future. ; 
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an by her down-to-earth grasp of 

the here-and-now and as a human being 
by her activism, optimism and humanism. 
Motivated chiefly by a dissatisfaction 
with psychoanalytic - results, she set 
about removing nineteenth century ob- 
stacles to twentieth century therapeutic 
progress like a housewife with a broom; 


.sweeping away libido theory, the death 


instinct, male-dominated views of femi- 
nine psychology, reductionistic views of 
present behavior, a too exclusive focus 
on the past and an overemphasis on bio- 
logical motivation. This bric-a-brac dis- 
posed of, she opened the windows of 
her now clean and uncluttered Freudian 
house and let the winds of change blow 
through, basking in her intuitive in- 
touchness with the new intellectual cur- 
rents of her day: cultural relativity, 
open system thinking, organismic theory. 
The house that Horney redecorated may 
be less intricate and less exotic than 
Freud's but it is far more cheerful and 
comfortable. 

Alas, it is apparently so comfortable 
that her disciples have chosen to re- 
main in it, coffee-klatching in the kitchen 
rather than going out to work in the 
libraries, laboratories and intellectual 
market-places of the world. Except for 
one article by Horney herself, this book 
is the record of those coffee klatches: it 
purports to describe "new perspectives" 
in psychoanalysis with a focus on in- 
novations in therapeutic technique but 
no one who read widely in the forties 
will find anything he did not know before 
in this book, even if he has read nothing 
since, and this despite the fact that all 
but two of the eleven papers in it were 
first published in the fifties and sixties. 


Elsa: FOLLOWERS have maintained 
her nonintellectual approach—this is a 
startlingly unscholarly volume—but they 
have lost her intuitive grasp of con- 
temporary issues: problems of ego psy- 
chology, communication patterns and 
symbolic analysis are dealt with only at 
the most superficial level, complexities 
of the social milieu are ignored in favor 
of bland generalities, psychotics are 
barely mentioned and the poor do not 
exist at all. Thus, the authors repre- 
sented in this volume have not de- 
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veloped or extended Horney's ide 

have they struggled to apply them ti 

new patient populations or new prob: 

lems. Neither have they attempted to 
verify them (one of the few references 
to research cites Time magazine as the 
source) although some of the material 
virtually cries out for statistical treat- 
ment, eg, Kelman’s unsystematic ob- 
servations on changing patterns of use’ 
of the couch. 

Instead, they reiterate and belabor i» 
novations of several decades back, ar 
guing in favor of such currently noncor 
troversial notions as: considering child- 
hood memories in terms of present fun: 
tions as well as past etiology, acceptin 
the significance of moral values in p 
chotherapy and rejecting the assumptior 
of an inherent conflict between natu: 
and morality, recognizing neurotic con 
ponents in religious attitudes withou 
committing the reductionistic sin of se 
ing religion as nothing but a repetitive 
dramatization of the child's feelings t 
wards his. parents, viewing homosexu 
trends as a reflection of doubts about 
sexual identity rather than simply а 
function of biological drives, using 
analytic couch flexibly rather than 
to encourage freer mobility in а 
mensions of being, and regarding | 
interviews as more than a time to 
history data and make practical arra"; 
ments. 

It is unfair to regard these as : 
ments against straw men, for the 
still flesh and blood opponents of 
above-listed views; but arguing ag 
anachronisms, instead of trying to under 
stand sociocultural reasons for their pe! 
sistence, does not make one avant-garde 
or constitute a new perspective. Thus, 
the book cannot be recommended to the 
audience for whom it was apparently 
intended: sophisticated contemporary 
professionals. Reconsidered as an in- 
troductory text for beginners, it fares no 
better. A good deal more has been said 
about each of the topics dealt with in 
more systematic fashion elsewhere and 
in much less space. Sadly, the only note- 
worthy change the current occupants of 
Horney’s house appear to have made 
in it is to pad the furniture to an out- - 
rageous degree. She deserves better of 
them and they deserve more from them: 


A rigorous, data-oriented introduction to psychol- 
ogy, this text follows a systematic approach. Most 
of the principles described stem from animal experi- 
ments and are rooted in traditional as well as ex- 
perimental research. The major areas of concen- 
tration include learning and conditioning, motiva- 
tion and emotion, and to a lesser extent, psycho- 


Humanistic in emphasis and practical in approach, 
this yolume is an excellent supplement for intro- 
ductory courses. Articles demonstrate how the 
psychologist uses fact and methodology to deal 
realistically with a variety of concerns common to 
all. The editor provides a correlated listing of the 
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19 chapters prepared by 18 of the principle con- 
tributors to the field, this volume emphasizes the 
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terested in clinical and social judgment 
—a joy because of the clear and ex- 
haustive manner in which it deals with 
the important problem of discrimination 
in the judgment of other persons—a dis- 
appointment because it is confined 
largely to the discriminating process. 
This limitation is not a fault of the 
book, however, because the authors 
explicitly state their intention to deal 
at length only with the discrimination 
aspect of clinical and social judgment. 

The authors mark off four areas to 
be included in theoretical constructions 
of the judgment situation: (1) stimulus 
variables, (2) response variables, (3) 
characteristics of the judge and (4) 
situation variables. Consideration of 
these areas, in the order listed, com- 
prises the essential plan of the book. 

In their analysis of clinical judgment, 
the authors draw heavily upon the find- 
ings and methods of psychophysics, and 
in so doing demonstrate the relevance 
of one of the oldest areas of experi- 
mental psychology to one of the current 
concerns of applied psychology. The 
judgment process itself is conceived as 
an act of transmitting stimulus informa- 
tion and is analyzed in terms of informa- 
tion theory. 

In this amalgamation of psychophysics 
and information theory as applied to in- 
vestigations of the effects of stimulus 
dimensionality, response availability, 
channel capacity and anchoring on dis- 
crimination, the authors make their most 
substantive contribution. Not only are 
findings and theoretical ideas of others 
skillfully marshalled to define the crucial 
issues in these areas, but the authors also 


of their own, devised to shed light on 
these issues as they relate specifically — 
to clinical and social judgment. 


V Vane demonstrating the generality 
of many of the results of traditions! 
psychophysics, the authors are sensitiv 
to important differences inherent i 
judging physical and social stimuli; for 
example, the seemingly inescapabl 
treme anchors characteristic of mi. 
social and clinical behaviors which co 
trast markedly with unanchored seri 
of physical stimuli. Implications of su: 
differences for problems of psychophy 
ics, such as whether an anchored fı 
sponse is a distortion of judgment 
thoroughly discussed. In short, it i 
superficial application of psychophysi 
to the area of clinical judgment that i 
illustrated in this book but an inte: 
tion of clinical and social judgment wii! 
the more traditional perceptual jud 
ments of psychophysical research. 

This psychophysical orientation stan 
in contrast with the statistical inferen: 
orientation of Sarbin, Taft and Bai! 
(1960), and the difference undoubte: 
accounts in part for the emphasis 
discrimination in the present work 
the stress on predictive validity in 
earlier one. A moré significant, but 
lated, consequence of the differenc: 
these approaches, however, lies in 
degree to which each permits underst 
ing of the judgment process character 
istic of the clinician dealing with aci:al 
clinical material, This is the point raised 
by Brunswik (1947) in his advocacy © 
representative design—a methodolog. 
compatible with the statistical inference 
approach—over systematic design—the 
methodology of psychophysics. 

Thus, as a consequence of their 
psychophysical-information theory ap- 
proach, the authors of the present book 
devise stimulus materials which maxi- 
mize independence of stimulus ele- 
ments; limit stimulus dimensions avail- 
able to the judge, and combine stimuli — 
in such a way as to provide judges one г 
exemplar each of several systematically | [ 
differentiated types of “cases.” While 
facilitating analysis in terms of informa- 
tion theory, these practices at least raise 
the question of the generality of the re- 
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The authors’ valuable chapter on situ- 
ational factors in clinical judgment in- 
dicates their concern about applicability 
of experimental findings to the clinical 
situation; but they deal mainly with 
situational constraints on stimuli and 
responses and do not tackle the ap- 

' plicability problem raised by experi- 
mental disruption of the natural varia- 
tion and covariation of stimulus values 
to be found in clinical settings. 

The judge’s “characteristic” on which 
the authors focus is cognitive com- 
plexity, defined in terms of the number 
of dimensions used to construe be- 
havior. Their clever experiments offer 
some surprises concerning the interac- 
tion of increased information and cog- 
nitive complexity with discrimination. 

The authors’ exposition throughout 
the book is a model of clarity. Complex 
issues are handled with a remarkable 
combination of thoroughness and lucid- 
ity. Because it bridges the gap between 
experimental psychophysics and the 
problems of clinical and social judg- 
ment, the book will interest a wide 
range of behavioral scientists. For those 
who engage in research in clinical and 
social judgment, it is required reading. 
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АЕР AND KASSEBAUM set out to 

study the informal social structure 
in a women’s prison, and found there 
was none—at least compared to the rich 
complexity of social networks and role 
differentiation in prisons for men. What 
they did find, though, was rampant hom- 
osexuality. They estimated that half of 
the inmate population (adult female 
felons) was involved. 

A conclusion that might be drawn 
from this book is that homosexuality was 
the result of a need for something ob- 
jective to worry about. The prison 
sounds like a model of humane confine- 
ment. Inmates lived in “cottages” on a 
park-like “campus” with a notable ab- 
sence of iron bars, barbed wire, or 
armed guards. They were allowed to 
wear their own clothes (with some re- 
strictions). Attempts were made to 
treat inmates as individuals. Length-of- 
sentence and parole decisions, as well as 
disciplinary decisions, were made by 
“experts” who relied both on interviews 
with the inmate concerned and on file 
records. The uncertainty, while waiting 
for these decisions, was listed as a 
major source of “stress,” second only to 
separation from home and family. Since 
homosexuality was forbidden, and pun- 
ished by disciplinary action or parole 
deferment when discovered, it could pro- 
vide an objective source of worry for 
those involved. 

Ward and Kassebaum propose a more 
interesting interpretation: For anyone, 
male or female, confinement in a total 
institution means separation from the 
familiar, ongoing context of one’s life. 
This can be interpreted as a loss of 
identity. For men, identity outside of 
prison is defined by roles in formal and 
informal groups. So, men, in prison, 
create a system of roles and statuses 
based on the group which then provides 
а new, or continued identity. For women, 
however, identity outside of prison de- 
pends on a close relationship with a 
specific other—a husband, lover, parents, 
one’s children, etc. The real function of 
homosexuality for women in prison then, 
is not sex, but an emotionally intense, 
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` personal response 
individual, 


of their sex role attributes and behavi 
(while men are evaluated by a variety 0; 


worth, value, and identity as a perso 
for women, it is not surprising that, wit 
no men available, they turn to each 
other for the needéd affirmation, A 
major question raised by this interpreta- 
tion, but not explored in the book, then, 
is how the half of the inmates not homo: 
sexually involved adjust to the identit 
problem in prison. 

The authors were primarily concerned 
with the initiation, progress, conse- _ 
quences, and meaning of the homosexi 
relationship in the prison setting. Ex 
tensive individual interviews (two or 
more two-hour sessions) were condücted. 
with 45 inmates, selected by reputatio 
for knowledgability, and to represent ^ 
certain categories (e.g, newly com 
mitted, “known homosexual,” etc.). A 
second source of data was a panel of 14 
inmates who met as a group and re 
sponded to questions in discussion, and. 
also privately, in writing. From these 
sources, questionnaires were designed 
and administered to 314 of the 697 in- 


‚ mates, and nearly all staff. Finally, the 


official files of each inmate were an: 
lyzed. 

These methods did not yield data as 
rigorous as many psychologists would 
desire. The interpretation sounds i 1 
sightful and compelling—but it remains 5 
interpretation. It is based on self-report 
data, and, for the most part, on the 
most unrepresentative of it. The authors, 
appropriately, label their work “ех- 
ploratory.” The methods did, howev 
elicit the homosexual in-group terminol- 
ogy. For those interested, the vocabulary | 
and descriptions alone may be worth the 
price of the book. 
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I think all writing is a disease. You _ 
can’t stop it. 
i WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS | 


text is a comprehensive ‘and expanded сой ра of the author's PRINCIPLES OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Designed for the more comprehensive introductory courses, this skillful ex 

pansion contains a separate chapter on neurological and physiological details. Each chap- 
ter contains in depth discussions of the information presented. Among the new and sig 
nificant areas of coverage are: bio-chemical genetics; frontier work on RNA-DNA on th 
transfer of learning; Chomsky's transformational grammar; mathematical learning mod 
g els; short-term memory; recent research on electrophysiological studies of the visual sys 


tem; instinctive behavior; and psychophysical methods. 
1967 7% x 10% Est 630 pp. 


@ The chapters on Personality and Adjustment contain a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial, ie. case histories and clinical studies. 


@ The book is designed to allow instructors maximum flexibility in the order in which 


they assign chapters. 
@ Reports of experiments, case studies and literature documentations appear in the ail | 
of the text. 3 


Tentative Contents. 1. Introduction. 2. Biological Backgrounds. 3. Learning— T! 

Basic Processes. 4. Motivation. 5. Emotion. 6. Language and Thought. 7. Human Lear 

ing and Memory. 8. The Senses. 9. Perception. 10. Human Development. 11. Mecs- 
urement and Statistics in Psychology. 12. Intelligence. 13. Personality. 14. Adju:: 
ment. 15. Attitudes and Interpersonal Relations. 16. Individuals in Groups. 17. The 
Individual in an Industrial Society. Appendix: Psychological Careers. 


STUDENT GUIDE TO ACCOMPANY GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY +y сгем р. Jensen. 


DePaul University. A programmed “self-tutor” designed to reinforce and develop the 
material in the textbook which it accompanies. Modern techniques of programmed in- 
struction are employed, calling for important and challenging responses on the part of the 
student. 1967 872 x 11 Paperbound Est. 158 pp. 


@ Employs “entermeshed review,” i.e. review that is accomplished at the same time the 
student learns something new. 


@ Asks challenging questions at all points. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
Dept. X-1, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


CONTEMPORARY TOPICS IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A distinctive new series of paperbound books under the general editorship of James Deese, 
The Johns Hopkins University; and Leo Postman, University of California, Berkeley. 
The series provides a challenging introduction to the important problems in experimental psy- 
chology. Each yolume is an original contribution in a specific field. 


HUMAN CONCEPTUAL BEHAVIOR 


by Lyle E. Bourne, Jr., University of Colorado. This book pro- 
vides a readable introduction to the experimental psychology of con- 
ceptual responses; and brings together most of the research done in 
this area in the last fifteen years. The approach throughout is 
eclectic. Multiple interpretations of the same data are given. 1966 
5% x 8% 139 pp. 


THE PERCEPTION OF BRIGHTNESS AND DARKNESS 


by Leo M. Hurvich and Dorothea Jameson, both of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This text concentrates on the large amount 
of material related to the problems of brightness and darkness in 
visual perception and pulls together this material in the framework 
of a unitary point of view. 1966 556 x 8% 141 pp. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


by Frank A. Logan, University of New Mexico; and Allan R. 
Wagner, Yale University. Systematically organizing basic prin- 
ciples concerning the effects of reward and punishment on behavior, 
this text describes the relationship between the facts and theoreti- 
cal positions concerning stimulus, response, incentive, and frustra- 
tion. 1965 5% x 8% 118 pp. 


em ET OU UM UT CEN TD 


Other books in the series now in preparation 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING by D. A. Riley, University of California, Berkeley. 
VERBAL LEARNING by Rudolph Schulz, State University of lowa. 

SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO BEHAVIOR by Michael Scriven, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by Jerome E. Singer, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook. 


MATHEMATICAL MODELS by Jerome L. Myers, University of Massachusetts. 
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Shadows Come and Go Away 


arold Grier McCurdy in collaboration with Helen Follett 
arbara: The Unconscious Autobiography of a Child Genius. Chapel 


‘Hill, N. C.: 
$4.75. 


University of North Carolina Press, 1966. Pp. xii + 146. 


Reviewed by MARIANNE SIMMEL 


The author-editor, Harold McCurdy, 
took his PhD at Duke where he minored 
in physiology and worked as Zener’s re- 

earch assistant in Pavlovian type ex- 
riments on dogs but did his disserta- 
ion in 1938 under Lundholm on “Analy- 
of the Novels of D. H. Lawrence as 


‚ (Yale, 1953); a small brochure 
oems, A Straw Flute (Meredith 
ge, 1046); a textbook for person- 
y courses, The Personal World (Har- 
urt, 1961); and Personality and 


The reviewer, Ын Spay a 
quent contributor to CP, is Professor 
Psychology at Brandeis University. 
She took her PhD at Harvard working 
variously under E. G. Boring, Robert 
. White and Eugenia Hanfmann. Re- 
(рЫ versatile in interests and ex- 
riness, she has recently translated a 

t treatise on chess and is involved 


ing а volume in memory of Kurt 
oldstein. 


HIS is a book of incredible literary 

charm, and a biographical drama 

_ rendered with a deftness and perspicacity 

that leaves the usual “psychological” іп. 

terpretations of literateur or Баи 
t far behind. 

Barbara Newhall Follett began to 

ype stories, letters and poems before 

was five. She never went to school. 

after her ninth birthday she finished 

first draft of The House Without 

js—a manuscript that was re- 


worked, then destroyed by fire, re- 
written, and published as a book by 
Knopf when she was thirteen. One De- 
cember evening in 1939, when she was 
twenty-five, she suddenly vanished out 
of the lives of all who had known her. 

It is not the purpose of this book to 
solve the mystery of Barbara's final dis- 
appearance. Rather, its aim is to explore 
the mystery of a life, 


“to tell a life story from the inside, from 


, the point of view of the one living it— 


which, with Barbara, meant telling it 
through stories and poems of hers" (p. ix). 


Harold McCurdy, Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of North 
Carolina, and a poet himself, has under- 
taken this difficult task in collaboration 
with Barbara's mother, a professional 
writer. 

As we address ourselves to Barbara's 
writings, we all but forget that we set 
out to read them as a step in a larger 
quest. Here is a world of flowers and 
fairies, of cuddly rabbits and magnifi- 
cent lions, of precious stones, pearls and 
pirates, of ships, the sea and the sky. 
It is a world both enchanted and en- 
chanting. It is a lively world of dancing 
and playing and adventures, a world 
of gaiety, love and friendship, yet it 


is also a world of war and death and the . 


destruction of personalities. And, al- 
most from the very outset, it is a world 
in which abandonment is all but in- 
evitable. This is the theme of The Kitty 
That Ran Away, written at age five 
and one-half. Perhaps it is even the 
theme of the lovely couplet written at 


- about the same tim 


Watch the clouds move all day 
And shadows come and go away (p. 5). 


This theme is developed in many 
variations. The major motif is active 
abandonment and escape. Its implica- 
tion, being abandoned, is acknowledge: 
but, with few exceptions, not elaborate: 
We find it anticipated in a four-thousat: 
word story completed before Barbara’: 
sixth birthday. The hero, Mr. Rabbit 
sets out to find the fairy-wand witi 
which to change Mr. Horse’s brow: 
coat into a white one. The followin 
conversation ensues as he is sayi 
goodbye to Mrs. Spinning-Wheel wh 
superintends the household. 


“Goodbye,” answered Mrs. Spinning» 
Wheel, “I shall be sorry to have you leave 
me.” 

“But,” said Mr. Rabbit, 
remember that it will take me quite 2 
long time to get the fairy-wand.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs, Spinning-Wheel, 
could wait forever if I knew that Mr 
Horse was going to be white sometim: 
As it happened, Mr. Horse was a darl 
brown. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rabbit, “I don't thin 
that you could wait quite forever" (p. 7) 


Don't you hear through this the five 
year old's “and then T shall die and ; 
will be sorry !?? Withal, abandonment : 
not yet a major explicit theme of th 
story, as it will be in Barbara’s stor'c: 
hereafter. The larger contents and 
ures are those of the typical six-y 
old. The high point of the story is à 
glorious and ferocious lion who, when 
struck by Mr. Rabbit with the fairy': 
wand, turns into a beautiful maiden 
named Miss Silver-Leaf Beauty. What 
is unusual is Barbara's mastery of the 
written language, her assured handling 
of temporal organization, and her ability 
to put into words details of observation 
and nuances of feeling. The story ends ` 
on an almost adult note of depression 
without sadness: 


“The babies didn't last long; they each | 
fell sick and died. I think I will end my 
story here." 


*you 


ur 


There follows a paragraph of tying Up. 
the loose ends. Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Hors 
and Mrs. Spinning-Wheel are settled 
into their daily routines. And then thi 
conclusion: у 


= ^ ж 
У Contempora 


О best beloved” (р. 16). 


IX the years that followed; 


Barbara was a very busy person. She 
studied grade school subjects at home 
under her mothers supervision. She 
had music lessons and dancing lessons. 
She went camping with her parents. She 
kept a flower diary. She delighted in 
nature in all its aspects and became 
more explicitly critical of the adult 
world around her. She wrote letters and 
stories and poems. She invented a 
secret world with a secret language. 
This last development is especially 
noteworthy, for it shows that even the 
secret languages of children do ‘not 
ultimately depend on being shared by a 
group of speakers. Nor do they serve 
merely as a concrete expedient of escap- 
ing the scrutiny of the grown-ups. Much 
more generally, by means of a secret 
` language the child gains a deliberate 
distance from the adult world, and a 
formal expression of defiant confronta- 
tion of that world. Farksolian was the 
language spoken by the inhabitants of 
 Farksolia, a planet of Barbara's inven- 
tion. Beauty, goodness and harmony 
reigned in this world for a time, but 
then it went the way of the real world 
“Barbara knew. However, once its adults 
had been summarily disposed of, Fark- 
/solia had a bright future, and Barbara 
longed for 
“а little ship to come for me, a little dark 
green ship with fluttering white sails, laden 
with my Farksolian friends . . . Then we 
would sail across our ocean e reach an 
"unknown land. ... Then we would be off 
for the separate planet. Ah, how wonder- 
ful that would be! . . . I would feel the 
ft green grass all up my back and would 
smell of all the flowers coming within 
reach of my happy nostrils, We would 
breathe in great breaths of the warm 
scented air, How happy we would һе... » 
p(. 49-80). 
` Other stories of escape and abandon- 
ment follow, leading up to The House 
Without Windows whose external chron- 
ology has been indicated. While she was 
۷ writing the first version, just before her 
th birthday, she described it in a 


Vacrobis, and was so lonely that she went 
away to live wild. . . . She talked to the 
animals, and led a sweet lovely life with 
them—just the kind of life that I should 
like to lead. Her parents all tried to 
catch her, with some friends of theirs, and 
every time she escaped in some way or 
other” (p. 66). 


That is a very prosaic description of 
the book she produced. Perhaps it de- 
fies description. This reviewer has tried 
all the usual strings of adjectives, only 
to conclude that the reader is entitled 
to a taste of the original. 


She saw frqm that high perch the pool, 
into which she knew the little brook was 
trickling; the blotches which were clumps 
and patches of dark forest; the field, a 
mass of sparkling green light, a brilliant 
illumination to the gloomy pine forests 
around it; the cottage, a tiny brown speck 
in the distance—and the sea, the billowing 
sea, with the spots of foam, the towering 
waves, and that green colour: which the 
waves show when they are agitated. She 
could even see the gulls, no bigger than 
flies to her, swooping about; but she was 
too far away to hear their shrill, excited 
screams. Long and steadily she looked. 
And then—the strangest thought Eepersip 
had ever experienced came to her happy 
mind. “Forgetfulness!” she whispered to 
herself. “Oh, I loved it so! and then, when 
it happed that I came to the woodlands 
again, why—I forgot it. I must go back 
instantly. But I am so tired!” 

Each wave seemed to bring a pain to 
Eepersip's heart, as she watched the sea, 
like emerald, stretching away until it 
seemed to meet the blue sky. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet and started down like 
a wild deer. Tearing through the wood- 
lands, through the dense thickets and the 
brambles, she came out at last by the 
pool. But she had no eye for all its 
beauties; she had no mind but for the sea. 
She rested a second; then she was on her 
feet again, plunging, rearing, fighting her 
way through the woods. She came again, 
in the depths of exhaustion, into that pool 
of light, the meadow. Unable to move, she 
sank down in the delicious soft grass and 
watched the butterflies, like winged jewels, 
swooping above. Then she fell into a deep 
heavy slumber. (Barbara Newhall Follett. 
The House Without Windows. New York: 
Knopf, 1927. p. 76-77). 


And the book's final paragraphs. 


And, when the sun again tinged the sky 
with colour, a flock of these butterflies, of 
purple and gold and green, came swooping 


and alighted on her head ii ircle, 
largest in front, Others came in myria f 
and covered her dress with delicate wing: 
touches. Eepersip held out her arms 


moment, A gold-and-black one alighted on a: 


each wrist. And then—she rose into the - 
air, and, hovering an instant over a great j 
laurel-bush, vanished. 

She was a fairy—a wood-nymph. She 
would be invisible for ever to all mortals, 
save those few who had minds to believe, | 
eyes to see, To these she is ever present, 
the spirit of Nature—a sprite of the | 
meadow, a naiad of lakes, a nymuh of 
the woods (ibid, 153). 


As mentioned before, almost four 
years passed between the completion of 
the first draft—written during a three- 
months period—and the publication of 
The House Without Windows. During 
this time Barbara wrote a number of 
other stories and poems—almost all 
variations on the themes of abandon- 
ment and escape. At the end of this pe- - 
riod Barbara had passed the high point — 
of her literary activity. The next year | 
saw another book, a collection of letters | 
she had written about her adventures on. 
a schooner trip. Thereafter, and perhaps . 
in part in response to the changes in the 
external circumstances of her life, she: T 
wrote only sporadically. After the sepa- 
ration of her parents, Barbara and her 
mother went on a long sea voyage to 
the West Indies and Tahiti. Barbara's 
response to the new sights can be 
gleaned through some long letters and 
poems. Subsequently she helped her 
mother with a book about the trip and 
also contributed its title, Magic Port- 
holes. 


As the financial situation became 
more desperate, she wrote to a friend: 


“My idea of Heaven right now is a 
place where one can get work without 
hiking the streets to look for it! . . ." 
(105). “The only thing that makes me un- | 
happy now is that my dreams are going — 
through their death-flurries. I thought 
they were all safely buried, but sometimes 
they stir in their grave, making my heart- 
strings twinge. I mean no farticular dream, 
you understand, but the whole radiant 
flock of them together—with their rainbow 
wings, iridescent, bright, soaring, glorious, 
sublime. They are dying before the steel 
javelins and arrows of a world of Time and 
Money. . .. By day I think it's a grand 
old àdventure; by night I think it's Hell, 
and double Hell? (p. 107). 


yaks 


Her one “safety-value,” as she wrote, 
as'a sailor friend from the Tahiti trip. 
ey corresponded frequently, often 
everal times a week, and there are 
hints of thoughts of marriage. But even 
efore Barbara broke off the relation- 
ip she had started to write Lost Is- 
land in which the end is anticipated. 
E. She worked on this piece intermittently 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty. 
It was her last story, and was never 


. The break with her sailor friend coin- 
cided with the beginning of a romantic 
adventure that was to lead, eventually, 
marriage. The new relationship was 
ertainly not without its complications, 
yet it held, with ups and downs, for 
years. The financial struggle con- 
iued, and Barbara worked as a stenog- 
pher. She was shattered by her hus- 
jand's attempt to leave her, and pre- 
led on him “to give me my chance.” 
е evening, a few months later, she 
Пкей out of their apartment, never to 
be seen or heard of again. 


HE subtitle of Professor McCurdy's 
ount of Barbara is The Unconscious 
lutobiography of a Child Genius. This 

5 the psychological problem posed by 
bara. What really is the nature and 
function of her autobiographical writ- 
ng, and to what extent are its origins 
mscious? The theme of abandon- 

t and escape seems to have been in 

he very forefront of her consciousness. 

t runs not only through almost all her 
literary productions, but she repeatedly 
explicitly comments on it. The 

self is not an unusual preoc- 

on in childhood. But whence comes 
persistence? "There can be no doubt 

at Barbara received a greater than 
dinary share of parental affection and 

f erest. If there were tensions too, 
what ordinary household lacks those? 
More likely than not, the typical eight- 
- year old run-away returns home in time 
т supper. Barbara had run away long 
fore that without ever leaving the 
parental roof. Escape and abandonment 
emain one among many possibilities 
hroughout life for perhaps all of us. 

г Barbara they seemed to constitute 

е main organizing principle of the 
rld, a principle so insistent that her 


i 


much current personality theory 
the great impact of childhood experi- 
ences is often attributed to their in- 
choate nature. They are said to persist 
because they cannot be articulated and 
worked through. Conceivably, this view 
might be erroneous. From an unusually 
early age Barbara was fully capable of 
articulating her experiences and preoc- 
cupations. This very capacity enabled 
her not only to spell out the theme of 
abandonment, but to inspect it from 
many sides and lead it through many 
variations. Thus, she achieved a de- 
tailed, intimate acquaintance with the 
“childish” theme which must have given 
it a stability not ordinarily attained at 
that age; and this very stability may 
haye made its persistence not only pos- 
sible but imperative. 

Perhaps a strong and sustained chal- 
lenge of this theme would have dimin- 
ished its long-range importance and led 
her to a different view of the world. 
Perhaps not. In any case, such a chal- 
lenge was not forthcoming. Her parents 
were delighted with her imaginative out- 
pourings. Her “friends” to whom she 
wrote long letters were adults. The very 
intensity of affection for them which 
she expresses in these letters must lead 
us to suspect that they too were "imag- 
inary friends," notwithstanding their 
real existence and affection for the child. 
With other children she had only casual 
contacts. 

Barbara does not lend itself to facile 
or preconceived solutions. Instead, it 
challenges the psychologist to more pro- 
found formulations of the problems. 
But above all, it will charm and delight 
any reader. 


n 


If the facts are worth arguing, they are 
worth testing, while if they cannot be 
tested, it is not clear what there is to argue 
about. 

—D. DavipsoN and P. SUPPES 


- Shakespeare's Royal Self. 


ere's a Spot 


James Kirsch. Foreword by Ger- 
hard Adler 


New 
York: Putnam, 1966. Pp. xix + 
422. $7.95. 


Reviewed by PAUL SwARTZ 


The author, James Kirsch, was first 
licensed to practice medicine in Ger- 
many in 1924, and is currently in psy- 
chiatric practice in Los Angeles. He hes 
also practiced in Berlin, Tel Aviv and 
London. He is one of the founders of the 
С. С. Jung Institute in Zurich, and of 
the Analytical Psychology Clubs of Los 
Angeles and Berlin. 

The reviewer, Paul Swartz, is As: 
ate Professor of Psychology, Universi 
of Alberta. He received his PhD 
1951 from the University of Rochester 
and has taught at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges and Wichita State Uni- 
versity. He says he was lured to Сапай: 
by his early reading of Robert Service, 
by an interest in Canadian ale, and by 
some reasons of a more scholarly ne- 
ture. His research has been im molor 
skills, attention, problem solving, and 
pain scaling. His 1963 introductory texi 
is now undergoing revision, being sand- 
wiched between a forthcoming book от 
modes of encountering the world and 
some ongoing experimental work in 
esthetics, Literature was really his first 
love and he now has a fondness for 
existentialism as a language of psychol- 
ogy. 


OR many psychologists, perhaps 
most, the theories of Carl Jung are 
an object of derision and studied ne- 
glect. Yet, analytical psychology en- 
dures as a vigorous growth, Well might 
the exasperated positivist echo Lady 
Macbeth’s sentiment: “. . . who would ~ 
have thought the old man to have had 
so much blood in him?" с 
Jung’s case is, of course, quite similar _ 
to Freud’s. Both moved east (and with 
Jung the expression is not wholly figura- 
tive) while the main body of psychologi- 
cal thought was moving west. Too free 
in their constructions and too liberal in 
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3 A Major Revision of a Major Success— 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Seventh Edition 


Frovp І. Rucu, University of Southern California 


A survey of psychological thought and research 
sampling all fields of the discipline. Comprehensive- 
ness, both in the areas included and in the research 
and viewpoints sampled, makes the text suitable 
for both the terminal student and the student se- 
curing a secure foundation for later courses. Physi- 
ological material has been moved out of the Ref- 
erence Manual into the text itself. Material has 
been added on operant learning, major learning 
theories, the learning of aggressive behavior, behav- 
ior therapy, inhibition and excitation in the nervous 
system, and on new research in the areas of memory 
storage, sleep, and dreaming. Important changes in 
sequence have taken place, and a new "Frontiers 
in Psychology" section describes current research. 
An expanded teacher's manual and test items are 
also available. Just published, 768 pages, illus., $9.25 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY, Seventh Edition 


Fioyp L. RucH, University of Southern California 
NEIL D. WARREN, University of Southern California 
DAVID S. GonrziN, New College, Sarasota, Florida 


A study guide and workbook to accompany Psy- 
chology and Life, Seventh Edition. Helps students 
understand the facts, methods, principles, and ap- 
plications of the basic psychology course. Included 
for each chapter of the text are guided reviews, a 
self-test with an erasing device to provide imme- 
diate feedback, an experiment for students to per- 
form, and a summary of a published experiment 
with questions to guide students' analysis of it. 
Ready in May, approx. 176 pages, softbound, $2.95 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Brief Seventh Edition 


Frovp L. RucH, University of Southern California 


Consists of the first fourteen chapters of Psychology 
and Life, Seventh Edition, thus offering a concise, 
well-balanced text for the one-term course and for 
courses with an extensive outside reading program. 
A teachers manual and test items are available. 
Ready in April, approx. 610 pages, illus., softbound: 
$5.50, hardbound: $6.75 


=a The New PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE Program for 1967 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY 
Brief Seventh Edition 


Froyp L. RucH, New D. WARREN, DAVID 5. GORFEIN 
Ready in Summer 1967, approx. 134 pages, soft- 
bound, $2.50 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN PSYCHOLOGY 


To accompany PsycHoLocy AND LIFE 
Norman T. BELL, Michigan State University 
James G. HuNr, Ball State University 


Combines linear programed sequences with both 
short and long constructed responses, self-tests, and 
a series of fill-in charts to help the student organize 
and integrate his knowledge of selected concepts in 
psychology. Terminology and definitions are care- 
fully coordinated with those in Psychology and Life, 
and the six units correspond to the six parts of the 
Seventh Edition; however, the sequence of the pro- 
gramed materials does not always rigidly parallel 
that of the basic text. Ready Summer 1967, approx. 
256 pages, softbound, prob. $2.50 


FIELDS TEACHING TESTS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Paut E. Feros, University of Washington 


An innovative set of self-teaching tests designed for 
student purchase and study. The tests make use of 
Dr. Field’s Serial Multiple Discrimination Teach- 
ing technique—a unique combination of true-false 
and multiple-choice association items which help 
the student to identify what he already knows, or- 
ganize his knowledge, and make increasingly sophis- 
ticated discriminations as well as generalizations. 


Seventeen tests are based directly on the 16 chap- 
ters and the Reference Manual section on statistics 
in Psychology and Life, Seventh Edition. They are 
intended for study after the student has read the 
text material. The Latin square design of the an- 
swer sheets helps the student to identify incorrect 
answers and thereby learn as he works through the 
tests. Correct answers and further validating infor- 
mation are supplied in the test booklet itself, thus 
providing the student with feedback and an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate his performance, and also en- 
abling the instructor to identify the discriminative 
power of the test item. A supplementary section 
provides additional items for expansion, enrich- 
ment, and further review. Ready late Spring 1967, 
approx. 256 pages, prob. $2.25 
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their concept of evidence, the titans of 
depth psychology were mismatched to 
the apparent needs of a weak discipline 
struggling to become a science. Outside 
the field, in the family of arts, condi- 
tions were more favorable to a generous 
response. Indeed, it may be argued that 

` the place secured within this community 
“has been the principal influence keep- 
ing depth psychology alive. 

‘Psychologies of the unconscious serve 
art in two ways. To the artist himself 
they offer a glass to give structure to 
his vision and focus to its representa- 

on; to the critic a lamp to illuminate 

e creative product, the dynamics of its 

velopment, and the personality of its 

reator. Shakespeare's Royal Self is an 
say in criticism, in which the con- 
ructions of analytical psychology are 
applied to three of the master's plays: 
Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth. For 
each work the important themes are 
otted as confrontations with the ar- 
chetypal world, and within this context 
the course of individuation of the cen- 
al characters is traced painstakingly. 
In the case of Hamlet Kirsch believes 
the fundamental motive to be the arche- 
ype of the union-of-opposites, projected 
апа made flesh in the union of Gertrude 
and Claudius, and in this violating “its 
ue nature.” The discussion of King 
Lear centers on the play as an explora- 
into the meaning of human suffer- 


e 


cance the way that unhappy figure 
tes to the “feminine aspect” of the 
inconscious. 


"writing of the plays, "m argues, that 
E- resolved his own problems, 


he achieved à psychologi bal- 


find БЫШ МАНЫ that diverge 

rply from Kirsch’s treatment. A sub- 
matter as rich as Shakespeare pro- 
lends itself easily to a variety of 

le interpretations. Kirsch argues 


Macbeth the lapi is йа almost un- 
bearably bright, Indeed, so ‘close is the 
analysis as to be at times oppressive. 
By way of example I would cite here 
the application of Jung’s doctrine of the 
number four as “the archetype of total- 
ity” in the treatment of Macbeth’s sec- 
ond encounter with the Witches. Surely, 
the psychological significance Jung at- 
tached to certain numbers is one of the 
least credible of his arguments. And even 
if disbelief be suspended, I cannot grant 


Why Actors Act, 


that the meaning of the scene is enlarged 
by Kirsch's use of this particular thesis, | 
Quite the contrary. The play at this 
point begins to recede from sight. 

What is the summing up? A very 
scholarly and impressive book. A brave 
book, which for me, no Jungian, sug- 
gested new possibilities of understand- 
ing. I commend it to the positivist. He 
may yet find that “there are more things 
in heaven and earth . . . than are drea: 
of in . . . [his] philosophy.” 


Directors Direct 


and Dramatists Write Dramas 


Philip Weissman 


Creativity in the Theatre: A Psychoanalytic Study. New York: Basic 


Books, 1965. Pp. x + 275. $5.50. 


Reviewed by SIMON O. LESSER 


The author, Philip Weissman, is a 
practicing psychoanalyst and consulting 
psychiatrist of the Affiliate Staf of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Treatment 
Center. He is a member of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Society and of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. 
He has contributed articles not only to 
psychoanalytic journals but also to such 
periodicals as Modern Drama and the 
drama section of the New York Times. 

The reviewer, Simon O. Lesser, is 
Lecturer in the Department of English, 
University of Massachusetts, author of 
Fiction and the Unconscious (Beacon, 
1957 ; Vintage edition, 1962) and the au- 


thor of psychoanalytically oriented criti- 


cism in the Yale Review, Partisan Re- 
view, Modern Fiction Studies and other 
magazines. His work is also represented 
in a number of anthologies. His one ex- 
ploration of the creative process, an 
article entitled “The Role of Uncon- 
scious Understanding in Flaubert and 
Dostoevsky,” appeared in the Spring 
1963 issue of Daedulus. 


HE TITLE of this book may suggest 
one question to a prospective 
reader: why should a writer confine kis 
attention to creativity in the theater? 
Isn't the creative activity of the play- 
wright akin to that of the novelist, the 
short story writer, and, for that matter, 
even the poet. Simply thumbing through 
the book will still that question, at least 
momentarily. Weissman's title is expan- 
sive rather than restrictive. His study 
embraces the determinants of creativity: 
in the actor and director as well as the 
playwright. Indeed, for good measure 
he even deals with the critic, who is a 
creator of sorts though the fact is 
usually overlooked even by critics. 
Weissman has obviously been inter- 
ested for a long time in the theater and 
those connected with it, and he offers 
many valuable observations about Ње | 
genetic factors that may lead people to 
write plays, act in them or direct them. 
The actor, for example, has strong ех- . 


hibitionistic needs, but differs from the 


exhibitionist in that he “suffers from 
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Jack of differentiation of self from non- 
self and faulty body image development 
—all this beginning in the first year of 
development” (p. 12). His defective 
body image “makes . . . artistic self- 
transformation more possible and neces- 
` sary” (p. 18). 

Dr. Weissman's formulation for ex- 
plaining the creativity of the dramatist 
is developed with equal care: 


“There is usually present a strong tendency 
toward enactments which are curbed by the 
dissociative capacity of the ego (Glover, 
1924) and transformed into dramatic crea- 
tions, When personal enactments cannot 
be controlled, they coincide with noncrea- 
tive phases in the artist's life. Recent 
studies emphasize the importance in the 
creative process of self-regulated regres- 
sion in the service of the ego, Less stressed 
has been the simultaneous intensification of 
ego defenses during the process of crea- 
tivity. Via suppression, repression, isola- 
tion, denial and other defenses, the crea- 
tive artist, during his creative periods, 
suspends direct gratification of his in- 
stinctual impulses. In other words, the 
controlled regression is permissible and 
possible via the precondition of intensifica- 
tion of defense against direct instinctual 
gratification. In this setting of intensified 
ego defenses and controlled ego regression 
*the most daring intellectual activity (crea- 
tive activity) can flourish' " (Kris, 1952a), 


Good theoretical ideas are by no 
means confined to the chapters in which 
Dr. Weissman is most directly con- 
cerned with explaining the creativity of 
people connected with the theater, 
"Throughout the book, for example, he 
shows a commendable awareness—an 
awareness perhaps all the more com- 
mendable because Dr. Weissman is an 
analyst—of the fact that the self-con- 
scious use of psychoanalytic concepts 
is likely to detract from, rather than en- 
hance, the vitality of a drama—and pre- 
sumably of other kinds of fiction also. 
On the other hand, such concepts can 
be of great value, as some of Dr. Weiss- 
man’s observations about criticism sug- 
gest, in the analysis of literature. 

Lest the reader get the impression that 
Creativity in the Theatre is wholly a tis- 
sue of theory, it should be added that 
Dr. Weissman’s hypotheses are often 
supported by case material. Moreover, 
` to bring out “some determinants of 
$ ` creative success and failure" there are 


chapter-long discussions of Stanislavski 
and John Wilkes Booth; to bring out 
the relation between “the dramatist's 
psychobiography and his plays" there 
are chapters on “Shaw’s Childhood and 
Pygmalion” and on “O’Neill’s Con- 
scious and Unconscious Autobiographical 
Dramas” (Desire under the Elms and 
Long Day’s Journey into Night). The 
writing of these more concrete portions 
of the book is on the whole smoother 
and livelier than it is elsewhere. 


Dae these virtues I must re- 
luctantly add that Creativity in the 
Theatre is not a completely successful 
work. Even the well-inclined reader, I 
suspect, will be more likely, not neces- 
sarily to disagree, but to withhold agree- 
ment rather than nodding in assent to 
much of Dr. Weissman’s argument. To 
some extent this is due to substantive 
weaknesses. Many of the ideas ad- 
vanced do not seem to have been sub- 
jected to enough reality testing. For 
example, do all or even most of the 
people who have strong tendencies to- 
ward acting out but at least periodic 
capacity to control the tendencies end 


up as dramatists? A second weakness is, 


to make too little use of non-analytic 
work on creativity (there is, for ex- 
ample, no reference to any of the state- 
ments collected in Ghiselin’s The Crea- 
tive Process) and of non-analytic criti- 
cism of the specific plays which are dis- 
cussed. Though Weissman himself makes 
many valid and valuable observations 
about these works—for example, his dis- 
cussion of the psychology of Antigone 
is excellent—no literarily inclined reader 
is likely to accept all his judgments. It 
seems. to me, for example, that he 
grossly underestimates Long  Day's 
Journey into Night. Perhaps because he 
was intent on making an extremely sharp 
contrast between this play and O’Neill’s 
“unconscious biography,” Desire under 
the Elms, he does not seem to recog- 
nize the extent to which his own discus- 
sion suggests that O'Neill's unconscious 
shaped the later and greater play also. 
But whether unconscious pressures or 
conscious decision led O'Neill to omit 
any reference to his own wife and son 
and to make the date on which he dis- 
covered his illness coincide. with his 
mothers relapse into drug addiction, 
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both departures from the facts reveal 
a sure dramatic-instinct and help to 
sharpen the focus of the drama, The 
suggestion (p. 239) that O'Neill would 
have been better advised to write a 
“prose biography" of his family seems 
to me outrageously wrong-headed, 


Suer disagreements, ‘however, are 
doubtless inevitable when one reads a 
book that includes numerous literary 
judgments, and the weaknesses men- 
tioned do not, in the aggregate, seem to 
explain the skepticism with which I 
often found myself reading Creativity 
in the Theatre. The book suffers to a. 
greater extent, I believe, from the way 
the material is presented. Perhaps be- 
cause many parts of this book were 
published separately and Weissman had 
to work on it at odd hours, he does not 
succeed in knitting his material into a 
firm, clear, well-documented argument 
that demands assent. The writing is 
often bumpy and sometimes obscure or 
banal, even incorrect. If ever a book 
cried for a good editor, a collaborator, 
or perhaps just old-fashioned rewriting, 
this is it. 

In some cases even chapters. do not 
seem coherent wholes. The chapter on 
“The Critic,” for example, seems like 
a grab bag, in which each reader may 
find some goodies he will reach for ` 
eagerly and other contents he will in- 
dignantly spurn, When Weissman says 
that “the ultimate function of the critic - 
js to make conscious to the spectator 
what the latter has experienced precon- 
sciously or unconsciously" (p. 58), I 
feel an impulse to shout *Bravo." When 
he says that “The organized scholarship 
of the critic . . . is perhaps the crucial 
factor justifying his existence" (p. 56), _ 
I feel an impulse of a different sort. 
When he says that critics “rarely give 
birth to artistic creation in the same 
field? (p. 56), I think of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Poe, Matthew Arnold, 
Yeats and Eliot. Few literarily inclined 
readers of the chapter are likely to feel 
that it represents a definitive, carefully 
thought out view of the function of 
criticism. 1 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
Part IV of the book is not really in- 
tegral to it and could be regarded as an 
Appendix. However, the three chapters 
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this part are interesting in their own 
ht and contain 
which, rewritten and redistributed, 
uld be used to bolster hypotheses 
central to the main inquiry. 
` At times the reader of Creativity in 
the Theatre may feel that it is a com- 


numerous points. 


draft, ‘rather than the Grished article, 
Despite this deficiency it must be 
stressed again that the book contains 
innumerable insights and observations 
of great value. No one interested in its 
subject can ignore it without loss, 


Sorrow, Revolt, Concern 
and Beauty. 


H. Plokker 


Art from the Mentally Disturbed: 


The Shattered Vision of Schizo- 


phrenics. Boston: Little, Brown, 1965. Pp. 224. $15.00. 


Reviewed by SILVANO ARIETI 


The author, J. H. Plokker, is Pro- 
sor of Psychiatry at the University 
Utrecht, Holland. On his return to 

and from. India, where he spent 
years doing psychiatric work, he 
ame the chief of a large psychiatric 
ospital. Also a painter, he is an active 
ember of an association of professional 


he reviewer, Silvano Arieti, is a 
_ Physician and is Professor of Clinical 
sychiatry, New York Medical College, 
ind a Training and Supervising Analyst, 
A. White Institute. Of relevance to 
review is his authorship of Inter- 
tion of Schizophrenia, now in its 
printing with a second edition in 
preparation. He is also editor of the 
erican Handbook of Psychiatry, 
me III of which was published in 
1966, and is author of Feeling, 
tion and Creativity, to be pub- 
hed in й 


d AUTHOR has a double aim: to 
help understand the schizophrenic 
rder and to clarify the nature of 

general. Whether he has reached 

even to a minimal degree, is 
than doubtful. The difficulties ap- 
early in the first part of the book, 
theoretical and supposed to re- 

е main conceptions on 


the nature of schizophrenic psychosis. 
It is hard to determine whether this 
part was meant for the layman or the 
specialist. Neither will be satisfied. The 
layman will find poorly organized no- 
tions, hard to integrate and assimilate; 
the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist 
will find that no topic has been treated 
deeply enough to give an adequate ac- 
count of past and current views. The 
first chapter, on the concept of schizo- 
phrenia, gives only an arbitrary and 
sketchy review of some contributions. 
Bleuler is the only author whose views 
are not inadequately reported. All the 
contributions of American authors, 
without a single exception, have been 
ignored. We cannot attribute the de- 
ficiency of this chapter to a predilection 
for special schools or for European au- 
thors; with the exception of Bleuler's 
works, the European contributions have 
been reviewed in a fragmentary fashion. 
Even the important ideas of Riimke, 
who is a countryman of the author and 
his immediate predecessor as chairman 
of the department of psychiatry at the 
University of Utrecht, are inadequately 
represented. The other chapters of Part 
One describe the symptoms and the 
Clinical types of schizophrenia in a 
static, mnondynamic exposition. The 
chapter on the anthropological approach 


one author, Storch, is adequately rep 
sented. 

Plokker seems to recognize the im- 
portance of thought disorders and for- 
mal mechanisms in schizophrenia and in 
the patient’s art productions in par 
ticular. This is a laudable approach. 
especially since too many authors do 
not fully appreciate this aspect oi 
psychopathology. Our praise, howeve, 
must abruptly end when we see whai 
the author does with the subject 
does not come to grips with the issues. 
The abnormalities in thinking are super 
ficially described with no attempt m 
to interpret them or to differentiate 
special patterns. The important contribu- 
tions of Vygotsky, Von Domarus, Gold- 
stein and several others have made no 
impact on the author, 


Iz second part of the book deals di- 
rectly with the pictorial work of schizo 
phrenic patients. The author first dis 


‘cusses this activity of the patients fror 


a general point of view, then he е 
amines individi ly painting repro 
duced in the book. Plokker reminds ti: 
reader that the paintings of schizc- 
phrenics have quite often been d 
scribed as having striking similariti: 
with works of modern art, especially of 
the expressionist school. He writes : 


“Everyone who knows anything about art 
sees the difference between the normal and 
the pathological when he looks at a series 
of works by one patient, and soon be- 
comes bored on seeing psychotic creations, 
once the first moment of surprise has past. 


The arid, stereotyped and fixed elements in - 
the content and particularly in the shapes 


soon show the mental stagnation. Modern 
art is infinitely more flexible and also con- 
tains a conscious experimental element, al- 


though it is undoubtedly true that during _ 


the last few decades a growing sterile 
mannerism can be seen in it." 


When the author attempts a formal 


analysis of the schizophrenic art, one is | 


impressed by his emphasis on the nega- 
tive. Such designations as “egocentric— 
bizarre—stereotyped — repetition—disor- 


dered nature of the whole—lack of 


structure" abound to the detriment of 
other considerations. Although these 
remarks have some justifications in rela- 
tion to many a painting, one is amazed 
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ы: has mot 


slimpses of the anguish and conflicts 

the fellow human beings he has 

ated. When he discusses each paint- 

‘ing individually he does not analyze its 

ontent dynamically, or from the point 

f view of motivated restitution, as 

iaumberg has done in her books on 

izophrenic art; nor does he try to 

erentiate special formalistic tenden- 

ies, as Reitman and Volmat have at- 

_ tempted; nor does he try to discover a 

symbolic meaning which goes beyond 
the manifest representation. 

To give an example, plate 44 repro- 

es what seems to this reviewer a 

inting, portraying a group of trees, 

5, of. some aesthetic value. The trees have 

"dark trunks and beautiful pink foliage, 

ting on rather slender branches. 

kker writes about the painting, that 


tr ck by the too strongly accentuated 

inks which end abruptly, so that the 
lo not really fit in with them, while 
‘bases are also. relatively too heavy. 
‘The impression we obtain is one of ‘spuri- 
sness’ principally because the foreground 
also kept too dark in relation to the 
ole, The lineation of the branches is 
also hesitating, the GM being that of 


ecovering patient meant to express 
ope that in spite of a somber be- 
ing, blossoming, growth, and beauty 
ossible, although not too strongly 
ustained. The composition appeared to 
this reviewer to have grace and effec- 


rthwhile, and this is the photographic 
К йон of an unusually rich col- 
n of paintings of schizophrenic pa- 
. In spite of the author's com- 


ortions, the reader will be able to 
gnize in several of the paintings how 
human being, even in the midst of 
chotic despair, retains the ability to 
nsmit a message of sorrow, revolt, 
cern, and beauty. 
REFERENCES 
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Alternatives 
to the Ultimate 


Leopold Bellak, MD, and Leonard 


Small 

Emergency Psychotherapy and 
Brief Psychotherapy. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1966. Pp. ix + 
253. $9.75. 


Reviewed by HERBERT SILVERMAN 


The authors, Leopold Bellak and 
Leonard Small are identified by the re- 
viewer, Herbert Silverman, who is Chief, 
Outpatient Psychology Section, VA Hos- 
pital, Dearborn, Michigan, who is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan and who is a 
privately practicing clinical psychologist. 
An ABEPP diplomate, he regularly 
teaches a graduate seminar on clinical 
problems in the treatment of the mod- 
erately disturbed adult. He is working 
on a book, The Neurotic Disorders. 
Fe psychologically troubled human 

beings what are the alternatives to 
compleat psychoanalysis, extended dy- 
namic psychotherapy or other long-term 
intensive researches into origins and 
‘causes’ of psychologically based prob- 
lems in living (all undertaken at the risk 
of incurring addictive dependency)? 
From the time of Otto Rank, Sandor 
Ferenczi (‘active therapy’) through Franz 
Alexander’s work, to the manipulation of 
the analysts's role (Robertiello ef al.) 
and the paradigmatic approaches (Marie 
Coleman-Nelson), some analysts (start- 
ing within classical forms of psycho- 
therapy) have become restive with the 
perfectionistic strivings of analytic or- 
thodoxy, with its pragmatic results, and 
have attempted modifications of theory 
of classical therapy. 


London: — 


"Another group of therapists are tho 
reluctant to depart from what they re- . 
gard as clinically and time-tested the- 
oretical principles of dynamically oriented 
therapy but have recognized needs to 
adapt technique to far from ideal ex- 
ternal circumstances and to chronic or 
acute psychological disturbances fo: 
which, classical methods are ordinaril; 
inapplicable. Indeed, Freud himself (5: 
analysts are still fond of saying) treated 
Bruno Walter in brief psychotherap 
was brilliantly concerned with the leng: 
and goals of therapy in Analysis Termin 
able and Interminable, and realized tha 
modifications of analysis were necessar: 
in view of the social need for psycho 
therapy. Deutsch and Murphy (sec! 
psychotherapy) adapted free associatio: 
to the treatment of psychosomatic co 
ditions and Robert Knight brilliantly ir 
dicated the psychoanalytically deriv: 
treatment approaches to the so-calle: 
borderline states “conducted for the рит 
pose of conserving, strengthening and in 
proving the defensive and adaptive fun: 
tions of the ego.” 


GN 


Г. is within this tradition that Leopol: 
Bellak and Leonard Small have writt 
a practical and theoretical manual 
guidance for professional therapists fact ` 
with emergency or limiting condition 
calling for psychotherapeutic interven 
tion. 

Dr. Bellak, a prolific psychiatrist who 
has contributed to the literature on the 
T.A.T., in 1952 wrote on The Emergency 
Psychotherapy of Depression, in 1958 
established a Trouble-Shooting Clinic in 
the department of psychiatry of City 
Hospital, Elmhurst, Queens, New York. 
Dr. Small, now at Altro Health and Re- 
habilitation Services in New York and 
active in professional affairs, was Visit- 
ing Supervisory Psychologist in Bellak’s 
psychiatric department where together 
they worked out their approach to 
emergency and brief therapies. 

After an unnecessarily apologetic nod 
to psychoanalytic classicism, they’re off 
and running with the statement “Having 
obtained a meaningful history, the psy- 
chotherapist should not hesitate to pro- 
vide some therapeutic help for the pa- 
tient at once (p. 45).” Bravo! They il- 
lustrate their skill in doing just this for 
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Norman Cameron 


Ё An integrated, systematic study of normal and abnormal personality development 
from childhood to old age stressing the relationships between personality develop- 
ment and psychopathology. The book begins with six chapters on normal develop- 
ment, centers on disorders and reactions, and concludes with a chapter on therapy. 


700 pages 1963 $9.50 
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ich E UM as EDO 
yersonalization, acting out, severe somatic 
mditions, psychotic states. The book 
a ‘contains a research report the find- 
ings of which, the authors feel, demon- 
strate that very brief psychoanalytically 
ented therapy merits a place in com- 
prehensive mental health programs. 
The theoretical framework of the 
book, often convincing and sophisticated, 
it times seems strained, after the fact, 
sometimes naive. However, the hard 
rk, imagination and determined intent 
ese therapists comes through. 
our time, there seems to be justifi- 
ation for Freud's own pessimism with 
1 egard to overidealized possibilities for 
ychoanalysis as therapy. But he was 
ot loathe to try to accomplish what he 


rt of a trend that makes a working 
inciple out of the necessity of settling 


From 


Psychometabolism 
o Finnegan's Wake 


inther Weil, Ralph Metzner and 
Timothy Leary (Eds.) 


he Psychedelic Reader: Selected 
from the Psychedelic Review. 
New York: University Books, 
1965. Pp. xxii + 440. $5.95, 


Reviewed by Omer C. STEWART 


The editors are identified in the re- 
еш. 
The reviewer, Omer С. Stewart, is 
Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
rsity of Colorado. He has done exten- 
¢ studies on Peyote culture and has 
written numerous monographs on the 
bject. He has also served as expert 
ess im two cases involving the right 
Indians to use peyote in their re- 
ligi us ceremonies, 
HE EDITORS of the volume under re- 
jew were members o; 


Editors of : The Bch dele Review; con- 
sequently, The Psychedelic Reader is 
simply a method of reprinting most of 
the articles from the first four numbers 
of The Psychedelic Review, 1963-1964. 

Tn addition to an article by Leary and 
one written jointly by Leary and Metz- 
ner, the Reader has 14 articles by 14 au- 
thors. The articles can be grouped roughly 
into four categories. 


D AND ETHNIC. One article 
by Harvard Botanist Richard E. Schultes 
lists the names, location, uses and effects 
of the 40 known species of hallucino- 
genic narcotics used in the New World, 
Schultes partook of many of the plants 
with the aborigines in Oklahoma, Mexico, 
Brazil, etc. from 1936 to 1953. Two ar- 
ticles are by R. Gordon Wasson, who 
was identified by LIFE in 1957 as "a 
vice president of J. P. Morgan & Co." 
and co-author (with his wife) of the 
book, Mushrooms, Russia and History, 
which sold at $125 per copy. Wasson 
wrote of the “hallucinogenic fungi" and 
“other hallucinogens of Mexico.” All of 
the illustrations of the Reader are 
found in Wasson’s article where they 
show both psychedelic morning glorys 
and sacred mushrooms. 

An article by Sir Julian Huxley, en- 
titled “Psychometabolism” belongs in 
category one. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION. Six 
of the articles might be characterized as 
reports on experimentation with psy- 
chedelics. A number are by professional 
psychologists, identified more often in 
the original numbers of The Psychedelic 
Review than in the Reader, such as Joe 
К. Adams “, . . a practicing clinical psy- 
chologist in Palo Alto, California” who 
wrote “Psychosis: ‘Experimental’ and 
Real.” “Practicing clinical psychologist 
of Los Angeles,” Gary M. Fisher, pre- 
sented “Comments Concerning Dosage 
Levels.” Timothy Leary, “lecturer in 
clinical psychology,” Harvard Univer- 
sity, wrote of “The Religious Experi- 
ence: Its Production and Interpretation.” 
Thomas M. Ling and John Buckman col- 
laborated on an article, “The Treatment 
of Frigidity with LSD and Ritalin,” 
which gives the impression that LSD 
could be a great help in regular Freudian 
psychoanalysis. Several psychological ex- 

PCS B 


periments were summarized by The Ed 
tors, but I was made uncomfortable by 
the self reports via questionnaires, such 
as that an LSD experience produced “a 
new way of looking at the world" for 48 
out of 74 subjects. 


Е REE FLOW OF CONSCIOUSNESS LITERA- 
TURE. The Psychedelic Review edit: 
adopted Buddhist literature, inclu 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead and Zs 
and that of the style of Finnegan’s Wai: 
from any place, as if such were rea!'; 
in the style of writing produced undc: 
the influence of the hallucinogenic:. 
Alan W. Watts, who wrote one of the 
four articles in this category, accepted 
the position of *Honorary Director" of 
the International Federation for In- 
ternal Freedom (IFIF), founded by the 
editors and several contributors of The 
Psychedelic Review. If one likes thot 
type of writing, one might be attracted 
to indulge in psychedelics in order to 
produce a private, personal, internal 
ied у Wake. 

jRAPHIC, LEGAL, ETC, In his а: 
m "Ps yas and the Law,” 
C. Bates did not cite my 1961 article, 
“The Native American Church (peyo! 
cult) and the Law" but did report 7 
two legal cases, one in Arizona (196^; 
and one in California (1962-1964) fc: 
which I had been defendants’, Nava» 
Indians’, expert witness. In both cases 
with the help of the Americal Civ 
Liberties Union, the rights of the Ameri- 
can Indians to use a psychedelic drug, 
peyote, in religious services were up- 
held. 

The mixture in The Psychedelic 
Reader is very uneven. I suspect that 
only dedicated devotees to "internal 
freedom" will find the mix satisfying. 


W 


Still another misconception about intel- 
lectuals is that, at least in the sciences, 
they are pre-eminently the people who 
know the facts. Indeed, the commonest 
idea of education among us is that it | 
teaches you the facts, the facts about his- 
tory, or psychology, or economics or 
whatever. 

—ARTHUR MILLER 


ay 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Issues and Insights 
GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University 


The author surveys and analyzes research findings as a basis for forming sound principles clearly relevant 
to personal, professional and broader social problems. Race relations, propaganda, mass media, public 
opinion, social change, international tensions, and business management are some of the important topics 
covered. Abstracts of research reports serve to illustrate the application of scientific method to each 
major topic. 


630 Pages 1966 $7.25 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS: Perspectives and Trends 
Edited by OHMER MILTON, University of Tennessee 


The editor has selected twenty-six articles from scholarly journals and other sources in which the limitations 
of the disease view are measured against recently developed conceptual schemes that explore disorders from 
the larger perspectives of family and community. Thus shifting trends in theories of causation and develop- 
ment of deviant behavior form the unifying theme throughout the selections. Instructor’s Guide available. 


342 Pages 1965 Paperbound, $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
JOHN F. HALL, Pennsylvania State University 


This important new text provides an up-to-date examination of those variables and conditions which con- 
tribute to the learning and forgetting process. While the author’s approach is basically functional, theo- 
retical considerations related to the operation of many of the empirical variables are also presented. 
Classical, instrumental, verbal and motor learning situations are covered in studies employing both animal 
and human subjects. 


737 Pages 1966 $7.25 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
JOHN F. HALL, Pennsyloania State University 


Following generally the same organization as The Psychology of Learning, this collection of articles is de- 
signed as a supplement for courses in learning and motivation, and in experimental psychology where a 
volume on learning may be required. Each of the forty-one selections is prefaced by a brief introduction. 
References and an index, often omitted from similar works, have been included. 


About 450 Pages March 1967 Paperbound, about $3.95 


THINKING: Current Experimental Studies 
CARL P. DUNCAN, Northwestern University 


Thoroughly covering the areas of human adult problem solving and concept learning, this book contains 
forty-five articles representing the best and most recent experimental studies of thinking. This unique 
book may serve as a basic text for courses in thinking and cognitive processes, or as a highly informative 
supplement for courses in experimental psychology and learning. 


About 450 Pages March 1967 Paperbound, about $3.75 


Lippincott 


College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Creativity in a Cage 


Davidson Ketchum, with a foreword and postscript by Robert B. 


MacLeod 


| Ruhleben: A Prison Camp Society. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 


` 1965, Pp. xxiii + 397. $7.50. 


Reviewed by E. PAUL TORRANCE 


he author, J. Davidson Ketchum, 
as for many years until his death in 
962 Professor of Psychology at the 
‘versity of Toronto. During World 
I he was a prisoner in Ruhleben, a 
‘man prison camp, and continued to 
study the phenomena he experienced 
lere, never managing to finish the 
script, which was completed after 
ath by his colleague, Robert B. 
eod. 

The reviewer, E. Paul Torrance, 
а ight for some time at the University 
Minnesota, moving in the fall of 1966 
‘to the Chairmanship of the Department 
d Professor of Educational Psychology 
at the University of Georgia. For six 
years he directed a program of research 
wpport of United States Air Force 
urvival Training, a program that in- 
cluded preparation for resisting enemy 
interrogati and indoctrination and for 
coping with other stresses of life as 
prisoner of war. But he is better known 
as the author of several books on crea- 
y, the most recent of which is Con- 
ructive Behavior: Stress, Personality 

id Mental Health (1965). 


AFTER over forty-four years of almost 
continuous investigation and in- 
cubation, J. Davidson Ketchum pro- 
duced this social and psychological his- 
of the four thousand British men 
boys interned at Ruhleben, near 

lin, throughout World War I. The 
nishing touches had to be applied after 
chum’s death in 1962 by his col- 

е, Robert В. MacLeod, who also 

led an interesting Foreword and 
Script. In this reviewer's opinion, 


“aR 


ever, these efforts have been worth-. 


while and have resulted in what may 
become a classic account of the growth 
of a human society from its origin 
in a miscellaneous collection of individ- 
uals to its culmination as a complex 
social order and a creative society. 

There have been numerous accounts 
of the Ruhleben story itself and of 
Other prison camp societies throughout 
history. The various dynamics described 
by Ketchum can all’ be found in some 
way repeated in these other accounts. 
None of them that have come to this 
reviewer's attention, however, has been 
as complete nor told with the authority 
of such careful documentation and so- 
phisticated interpretation. Ketchum had 
an enormous mass of data to work with 
and he spent much of his life after 
Ruhleben thinking about these data, 
examining them in different ways, and 
discussing them with students, profes- 
sional colleagues, and with former in- 
habitants of Ruhleben. 

Ketchum had himself been an inmate 
of Ruhleben for four years. In addition, 
he had available thirteen rather exten- 
sive diaries of other inmates, the vast 
Ruhleben collection in the library of 
Harvard University Law School, the 
William Stern Collection, minutes of 
the various societies and circles that 
flourished in Ruhleben, reports of the 
business conducted by the Captain’s 
Committee, various camp publications, 
49 books and articles published by other 
inmates, questionnaires collected from 
152 former Ruhlebenites in 1933, and 
interviews with many of them in 1961. 


[ AUTHOR wrote in the Preface 
that he continued to want to write 


about Е because it provided the | 
fullest picture known to him “of the 
actual growth of a human society from 
its origin in a miscellaneous collection 
of individuals to its culmination as a 
complex social order.” He believed 
that it provided fresh insights into large- 
scale social dynamics that should be 
tested experimentally. Both Ketchum 
and MacLeod mentioned several tim 
"the message" of the Ruhleben story. 
Neither ever stated explicitly nor ver 
clearly just what this message is. Thi: 
leaves each reader free to extract fron: 
it the message he senses in the accoun‘ 
and Ketchum's analysis and interpreta 
tion of it, In this reviewer's opinion, 
this message is tied inextricably with 
both the authors and MacLeod's at, 
tempt to fathom just what in the 
Ruhleben situation was responsible fo: 
releasing so much of the creative po 
tential of its inhabitants. It is th: 
reviewers hypothesis that it was th: 
author's search for the solution to thi 
puzzle that delayed so long the comple 
tion of. the manuscript. 

There are numerous indications ii. 
the form of poetry and other writing: 
works of art, inventions, and ideas tha! 
the Ruhleben population was an amaz 
ingly productive one. Ketchum report: 
that when he first saw the Harvard co! 
lection, he exclaimed, “How could w 
ever have turned out so much?”, A: 
the beginning of Chapter 2, the autho 
in setting forth the keynote of thc 
book wrote that the Germans turned « 
racecourse into a cage for prisoners and 
that the prisoners turned it into 
stimulating and even happy place. The 
latter, he thought, made it worth writ- 
ing about. 


IL the course of the book, Ketchum 
offered several possible explanations for 
the creativity of Ruhleben society that 
might serve as hypotheses for future 
investigators interested in finding out 
how to build creative groups, organiza- 
tions, and/or societies. One of the more 
interesting and provocative of these 
hypotheses is that through the shock . 
of internment, the inhabitants of ` 
Ruhleben were in some measure re- 
born. Their established habits were | 
broken down and their behavior be- 


Contemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 


A Major Text 


` SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY . 


c Bgy Roger Brown, Harvard University 


“I cannot imagine a text in social psychology better 
calculated to induce a lively interest in the field . . .°° 
—Sheldon Stryker, Social Forces 


Professor Brown familiarizes the student with the Subjects covered include psychoanalytic theory, 


basic concepts and principles of social psychology, 
illustrating them with common situations easily 
recognizable from the student's first-hand experi- 
1 ence, Each chapter contains a thorough discussion 


game theory, ethology, learning theory, Piagetian 
theory, and dissonance theory. Throughout this 
excellent introductory text, the reasons for under- 
taking research in a particular area are stressed. 


1 of a major research tradition in social psychology. 


"I think Brown must be credited with great success in opening new vistas 
for the reader, in getting him to think like a social psychologist, and a good 
one at that. . . . Brown's strategy seems most likely to dislodge us from 
unprofitable ruts, widen our curiosities, and foster the sense of direction 
that comes from a deepened historical perspective on our problems." 
—M. Brewster Smith, Journal of Experimental Social Psychology 


1965 809 pages $8.95 


Social Psychology has been adopted by over 150 colleges and universities across the country. 


Some of these distinguished institutions include . . 


Birmingham Southern College. Alabama College. Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Northern Arizona University. Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College. College of Notre Dame. Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. University of Southern 
{ California. Sonoma State College, Sacramento State Col- 
$ lege. Lincoln University. San Francisco State College. 
Stanford University. University of Colorado. University 
of Hartford, Wesleyan University. University of Con- 
necticut. University of Delaware. Howard University. 
University of Hawaii. North Park College. DePaul Uni- 
versity. University of Illinois. Elmhurst College. North- 
western University. Western Illinois University. Ilinois 
Institute of Technology. University of Chicago. Bogan 
Junior College. Wright Junior College. Indiana Univer- 
sity. Evansville College. Saint Mary's College. Purdue 
University. Drake University. University of Iowa. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Kansas State University. Kansas Wes- 
leyan University. University of Louisville. Eastern Ken- 
tucky University. Johns Hopkins University. Mount 
Saint Agnes College. Harvard University. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Clark University. Holy Cross 
College. Grand Valley State College. University of Michi- 
gan. University of Detroit. Michigan State University. 
Concordia College. Macalester College. College of Saint 
Teresa, University of Mississippi. University of Missouri. 


` THE FREE PRESS 


'ontemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 3 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 


. (Alphabetized by State) 


Saint Louis University. Washington University. Drury 
College. University of New Hampshire. Rutgers State 
University. Fairleigh Dickinson University. Western New 
Mexico University. State University of New York. Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges. Hofstra University. 
Cornell University. College of New Rochelle. Syracuse 
University, Utica College. The City University of New 
York. New York University. Fordham University. Kings- 
borough Community College. Pace College. Queens Col- 
lege. University of North Carolina. Duke University. 
University of Cincinnati. Kent State University. Miami 
University. Antioch College. University of Oklahoma. 
Lewis and Clark College. Portland State College. Le- 
high University. Franklin and Marshall College. Alle- - 
gheny College. Saint Joseph's College. University of 
Pennsylvania. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Chatam 
College. Duquesne University. Point Park Junior Col- 
lege. University of Pittsburgh. University of Rhode 
Island. Brown University. Winthrop College. Black Hills . 
State College. University of Texas. Southern Methodist 
University. Middlebury College. University of Virginia. 
Western Washington State College. University of Wash- 
ington. Gonzaga University. Bethany College. Lawrence 
University. University of Wisconsin. University of Wy- 
oming. 
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ble to Behave in new ways in the 

ew situation, to assume new roles and 

evelop somewhat different selves. Ap- 

arently Ketchum himself was reborn 

to some extent. He described the in- 

-ternment as four wonderfully stimulat- 

g years. He stated at another point, 

‘Ruhleben did more for me than I 

an measure," At still another point, he 

-said that it “awakened in me a life-long 

terest in the human being and his 
entialities.” 

g the alternate explanations 

by the author is the high degree 

'eedom. actually experienced by 

ben inhabitants, the absence of 

the diversity of the population, 

ansforming effects of ш 


like, Ketchum ар 
both personality theory к 4 


group theory for possible ех- 
ions of the creativity of Ruhleben. 
examining psychoanalytic theory, he 
ncluded that Ruhleben's creativity in- 
d something more than efficiently 
perating mechanisms of defense. He 
ieved that it bore little or no rela- 
o the | enemy and that the Ruhle- 

S became creative when, “having 

i zed the minimal routines of living 
consequently eliminated sheer sur- 

as a goal, they found themselves 
“free to pursue goals that were in- 
' challenging and worthwhile.” 

he. occurrence of a generally high 
| of creativity in prison situations 
athe common, though not universally 
7 here а many accounts of in- 
tists, writers, and the like 

eved high levels of creativity 

that probably never would 


resting story of the young б 
- Cohoe, imprisoned in St. Augustine, 


| amazing sketchbook of Cheyenne 
life and of prison life. He had never 
emonstrated this potentiality before 
Ч he never afterwards demonstrated 
uch repeated experiences cast doubts 
pon the validity of the widely held 
ew that "creativity will come out" 
dless of the condition. 
. Tt remains for someone to discover 


satisfaction. His book leaves the provo- 
cative question, *Can men deliberately 
and with freedom of choice form them- 
selves into small and large groups or 
societies, using the clues from the 
Ruhleben story, for the achievement 
of creative goals?” 


Traditional 
Introduction 


David Maddison, Patricia Day and 
Bruce Leabeater. With additional 
chapters by Alan Jennings and 
Millie Mills. Foreword by W. H. 
Trethowan 


Psychiatcic Nursing. 2nd Ed. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 
1965. Pp. xi+ 511. $10.50. 


~ 


“ч 
Reviewed by RUTH A. WIENS 


All three authors are Australians. 
David Maddison is Professor of Psychi- 
atry at the University of Sydney. Pa- 
tricia Day is Chief Instructor of Nursing 
Training at the Sladesville Hospital in 
New South Wales and Bruce Leabeater 
is Senior Psychologist at the Broughton 
Hall Psychiatric Clinic in New South 
Wales. 

The reviewer, Ruth A. Wiens, is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, 
University of Oregon School of Nursing, 
Portland. She has been in mental health- 
psychiatric nursing since 1949, with 
nursing experience in clinical, adminis- 
trative and educational areas of psy- 
chiatric nursing at the Topeka State 
Hospital and at the Oregon State Hos- 
pital. She is now serving as a coordinator 
of a Mental Health Grant to integrate 
mental health content in basic nursing 
education programs in collegiate schools 
of nursing in Oregon. 


HIS TEXTBOOK is dominated by a 
traditional approach to teaching 
basic psychiatric nursing principles. It 
has the код three general head- 


growth and development; and basic c 
cepts of human behavior. Descriptivi 
and diagnostic categories of mental ill- 
ness are presented with discussion of 
usual psychiatric treatment, The text 
includes the standard nomenclature of 
psychiatric disorders, classification of 
functional and organic diseases, and сиг. 
rent methods of psychological and phy: 
cal forms of treatment. 

The content of the book is presente. 
in a concise manner. The style is simy! 
direct, clearly written and easily unc: 
stood. It is liberally illustrated with 
cartoons that illustrate the author 
points regarding dynamics of behavi 
within a psychiatric milieu. 

A selective bibliography is included 
and contributes to a broader reference i: 
particular areas of interest, e.g., gene 
texts in psychiatry, sane’ nursing 
personality, child psychiatry, the psy 
chiatric hospital and related areas. The 
bibliography is composed of outstandin 
British and American authors in the 
fields. There is an absence of referenc: 


" following each chapter or content are 


те authors state their intent in tl 
preface to the first edition, “. . . tha 
the psychiatric | hosp ital cannot progres: 
if the standards and education of i 
nurses fail to keep pace with other 0° 
velopments, we have tried to produce ^ 
text which will give to psychiatri 
nurses, both trained and in training, a1 
appreciation of those advances which 
have been made available elsewhere to 
their colleagues in the treatment team." 
In the preface to the second edition the 
authors maintained that “. . . present 
day psychiatric nursing training must be 
based on an understanding of the com- 
plexities of the nurse-patient relation- 
ship, considered primarily though not 
exclusively in a psychodynamic frame of 
reference." 


Vu ан, the book is titled Psychi- 
atric Nursing, only two chapters and 
part of another are devoted to psychi- 
atric nursing per se. These chapters de- 
scribe the nurse's position in a psy- - 
chiatric hospital as an observer, recorder, 
and an assistant in physical care and 
treatment. The role of the psychiatric 
nurse depicted by the authors seems 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Wo 
decades and at the present time. It is 
- neither presented in a complex manner 
nor as a dynamic nurse-patient rela- 
tionship-interaction, but as an institu- 
tionalized mode of nursing. By com- 
parison, contemporary psychiatric nurs- 
ing in clinical areas and educational Ў 
settings in the United States excels in 
the depth and ‘breadth of the varied PSYCHOLOGIE 
roles of the psychiatric nurse. The au- 3 H p 
thors do suggest that a new role may be i Di 
evolving for the nurse with the applica- x ET EP ISTEMOLOGIE 
tion of some recent treatment modes. y r r 
The chapter on the psychiatric hospital : 
as a therapeutic community presents ex- GENETIQUES 
cellent concepts on this néwer area of 
patient care. THEMES PIAGÉTIENS 
Tn the concluding chapters the authors 
allude to the matter of relating to psy- 
chiatry other professional areas such as HOMAGE TO JEAN PIAGET 
psychiatric social work, clinical psychol- 
ogy, psychiatric nursing and adjunctive WITH A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS 
therapies but they fail to clearly identify, 
except as auxillaries, the place of any of 
these professions on the psychiatric team. 
The usefulness of this textbook of 
psychiatric nursing will depend on the 


COLLECTION «SCIENCES DU COMPORTEMENT > 


edited by FRANÇOIS Bresson, MAURICE DE MONTMOLLIN, 


DE AJURIAGUERRA (Suisse). Н. E. GRUBER (U.S.A.). 
i Y. HarweLL (France). 
Readers who are knowledgeable will find D. ADU (ne lgique)- ) p oig pul ч 
ihi i 2 . M. Batrro gentine). . LaunENDpEAU (Canada). 
bo рн d RU Unas d os D. E. BERLYNE (Canada). E. A. Lunzer (Angleterre). 
eral nursing practitioners and student F. Bresson (France). B. Maraton (France). 
nurses. It has excellent application in the m uus ( eres n: puede (Popina 
ws a d LERIER 'uisse ). „ ORSINI Trance), 
training of teachers and of auxiliary F. СнорАт (Suisse). Ti, РА (Suisse): 
workers—practical nurses, psychiatric M. DENIS-PRINZHORN (Suisse). A, Prnarp (Canada). d 
aides and technicians and attendants—in E. P. Durr (U.S.A.). B. RevMoNp-Rrvren (Suisse), 
Hiatric instituti It i itabl P. Fraisse (France). С. N. SEAGRIM (Australie). 
psychiatric institutions. t is suitable as N. GarirRET-GRANJON (Suisse). 7. $мкрѕіломр (Norvège). 
an introduction to the broad and expand- В. Створ ee: ) А Е ( aes 
st i L. GOLDMANN (France). INH-BANG (Suisse). 
NEU o ensem T. GOUIN-DECARIE (Canada). E. VuRPILLOT (France). 
P. Greco (France). J. Е. Wonrwiur (U.S.A.). 
J. B. Grrze (Suisse). P. Н. Worrr (U.S.A.). 


background and interest of the reader. Bh J. ANTHONY (0 S.A.) 


LE 


х, 


Every science begins with individuals. 
rom sensation, which gives only singular 
ings, arises memory, from memory ex- 
ier cor ты OMED кшн ена we ob- 444 pages 14 x 22, with 7 illustrations. 1966. Bound .... 39 F 
tain the universal which is the basis of art 

and science. 
—WILLIAM or OCKHAM 


A ORT NEN LA AE ie ДҮ ТГ. 


‚ New from 
|; Addison 


Wesley 


PSYCHOLOG 


By WILBERT J. McKEACHIE, University of Michigan 
CHARLOTTE L. DOYLE, Sarah Lawrence College 


COMPLETE Teaching and Learning Package for Introductory Psychology including 
Text, Instructor's Manual, Student Workbook and Evaluation Booklet. 


Text with supporting ma- 
terials make it possible for 
the instructor to concentrate 
on his function as a lecturer 
and discussion leader—rather 
than a gatherer'and organizer 
of source material. 


This text and supporting ma- 
terials represents a revolt 
against the hapless piling of 
fact upon fact and research 
study on research study, 
characteristic of general psy- 
chology books today. Its pri- 
mary aim is to develop the 
students interest in an un- 
derstanding of the phenom- 
ena of human behavior and 


' experience. 


A broad coverage allows the 
student to gain, in his first 
course in psychology, a true 
impression of the  field's 
scope. Vocabulary is consist- 
ent throughout, clarifying sin- 
gle concepts which often have 
had different labels . . . bring- 
ing to the beginning student 
integrative theoretical think- 
ing in psychology. 


The book itself is not absract 
or esoteric—rather, through 
careful selection of concepts 
it achieves a simplicity de- 
rived on one hand from the 
experience of the student, 
and leading him on the other 
hand to the best theoretical 


thinking of contemporary psy- 
chology. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 703 pp. 241 
illus. $8.95 By W. J. 'Mc- 
KEACHIE, University of Mich- 
igan and C. L. DOYLE, Sarah 
Lawrence College 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 79 
pp. By W. J. McKEACHIE, 
L. A. SIEBERT, and J. S. 
CALDWELL 


STUDENT WORKBOOK 118 
pp. $2.50 By CAROL W. 
SLATER 


EVALUATION BOOKLET 154 
pp. By NEIL A. CARRIER 


nels among all those using the text, 
films, or other sources of useful infor 


AUTHORS’ LETTER—A CONTINUING SERVICE 


All teachers who are using the text will periodically receive a newsletter from the authors, McKeachie and Doyle. 
It is intended as a continuing supplement to the INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL, in order to establish communication chan- 


for the Purpose of sharing ideas, additional readings, test items, demonstrations, 
mation. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


By Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, 
C.W. Post College of Long Island University 


The basic elements of descriptive and inferential statistics com- 
prise the material in this sophomore-junior text. Specifically in- 
tended for a first course in statistics for students in the behavioral 
sciences, the book has been so organized that the first fifteen chap- 
ters constitute a thorough introduction to the fundamentals of de- 
scriptive and inferential statistics. The balance of the book offers 
chapters on analysis of variance, the power and power efficiency of 
a statistical test, and several of the more widely employed non-para- 
metric tests of significance. 


The authors’ purpose is to impart to students an appreciation of 
the usefulness of the statistical method, to instruct in the assump- 
tions and logic underlying the application of the statistical tools; 
and to enable the student to select the appropriate technique, per- 
form the necessary computations, and interpret the results of his ef- 
forts. The presentation and organization of statistical tables is 
given unusually thorough attention. Basic statistical arguments are 
presented in a stylistically interesting fashion and end-of-chapter ex- 
ercises, designed as an integral part of the test, are intended to re- 


quire the student to make some important generalizations. 
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They and. presents material hitherto unavailable to the beginning 
student. 


In addition to topics standard at this level, introductory material 
is also presented on: (a) Bayesian theory, (b) minimum variance un- 
biased estimators and minimum squared error estimators of param- 
eters, and (c) special problems of hypothesis testing and interval 
estimation, such as maximizing power, randomization versus random 
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M problematic factor in population 
wth eveloped and unde- 
as—has become of increas- 


Thus increasing research efforts are 
being devoted to fertility and its cor- 
relates. The measurement of fertility as 
the dependent variable has a long and 
honorable history. One step back are 
the “intermediate” variables that affect 
fertility directly—such factors as fe- 
cundity, contraception, abortion, other 
fetal deaths, frequency and timing of 
intercourse, age at first marriage, etc. 
These intermediate variables are the 
“means” by which individuals and so- 
cieties control- fertility—although not 
necessarily deliberately or rationally. 
Behind these is a third set of variables 
—the large network of social and psy- 
chological factors that affects fertility 
either directly by determining norms and 
individual desires about family size or 
indirectly by affecting one or more of 
the “intermediate” means variables (e.g., 
determining how effectively contracep- 
tion is used) without any necessary con- 
scious link to family size. 

The study by Westoff e£ al. deals 
with all three types of variables: fertil- 
ity, the intermediate variables, and so- 
cial and psychological factors. But it 
was designed to emphasize the social- 
psychological causal variables by select- 
ing a probability sample of white couples 
in large metropolitan areas with a recent 
second birth. The sample was further 
limited to couples married only once, 
with no extreme fecundity impairments, 
few fetal deaths, and all the children 
still living. This sample-design puts all 
the couples at a similar stage of the 
family's life-cycle and the range of 
social variables (eg. by eliminating 
farmers and small-town folk) with the 
intention of concentrating on such forces 
as are presumably important in Metro- 


mobility at the centers of pow 


Eliminating cases with fecundity im- 
pairments, fetal deaths, etc. was in- 
tended to minimize exogeneous varia- 
tions in the intermediate variables 
which might mask the connections be- 
tween social-psychological factors and 
fertility. и 
Thus, the basic strategy of this study 
differs from others which represent th 
whole population of child-bearing 
with the intention of describing the fui 
range of demographic and social varis- 
tion as well as the correlates of fertility 
Failure of some earlier studies to find 
significant correlations with psychologi 
cal variables was attributed by the pres- 
ent authors and by others before then: 
to the heterogeneous character of the 
samples, to their ex-post facto char- 
acter, as well as to the variety of child- 
bearing stages covered. Westoff ef al. 
hoped to avoid these pitfalls by defining 
the sample more narrowly, by concen- 


` trating, on a single parity (the second), 


and by ‘following the couples in a longi- 
tudinal study, of which only the first 
wave of interviews is reported here. 


E this first report the study does mak 
some major contributions to our knowl- 
edge, but they are not primarily in th: 
areas in which they were intended. 
Both measurement and description of 
the intermediate variables are advanced 
in several important ways. For example, 
"fecundability"—the probability of con- 
ceiving in any particular month of non- 
contraceptive exposure—is defined and 
measured in a useful way. Also, a large 
part of the variation in spacing of chil- 
dren is shown to be a random com- 
ponent which will minimize the correla- 
tions of social-psychological variables 
and birth intervals. The extent and pat- 
tern of use of different methods of 
contraception is measured for major 
population strata. This study demon- 
strates again that significant data on 
such "sensitive" subjects as contracep- 
tion and fecundity cam be collected in 
survey interviews with good probability — 
samples. Some aspects of the data may 
be questioned, but their face-value is. 
good enough to make their real validity 
a subject for research rather than specu: 
lation or dogma. (In the follow-up 
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ta on frequency of intercourse for | 


their sample, too.) 

_ When the book. comes to the investi- 
ation of the socio-psychological vari- 
ables which may affect fertility, the 
dy rests on the assumption that the 
Ocio-cultural conditions to which the 
individual must react determine what it 
will cost him if he chooses to have a 
arge rather than a small family. Dif- 
ferent environments demand different 
sts" in what parents must give up if 
‘they want more children. The socio-cul- 
environment is defined in terms of 
ion, socio-economic status, social 
bility, residence and migration. Other 
ets of questions refer to the composi- 
n of the family and finally to the 
sonality of the respondent. This 
ispect of the inquiry represents an in- 
novation in demographic studies sug- 
‘gested to the authors by the relationship 
fertility to neuroticism that had been 
in other demographic studies. The 
- personality characteristics included in the 

Чу are the following: 


1, Generalized, manifest anxiety 
. Nurturance needs 
3. Ability to delay gratification of 
impulses 


‚ Self-awareness 


Ambiguity tolerance 
Cooperativeness 
‚ Need achievement 


' most important hypothesis of this 
ction is that “marked and unsatisfied 
dependency needs and an immature con- 
rn for one's self and one’s personal 
blems would reduce desires for ad- 
ional children” (176). The authors 
‘assumed that the absence of “a 
sfactory pattern both for expressing 
ontrolling inner impulses without 
е strain, anxiety or guilt” (176) 
ld interfere with the effective use 
contraception. 
he authors’ major hypotheses of 
lo-economic status and mobility is a 
Jasi-historical one. Under а system 
ch instills the urge for social advance 
d айо 


ment fails in providing the major or- 
ganizing force for the life plan, alterna- 
tives are coming to the fore and focus 
on home life and children as a source 
of enjoyment. 

The results of this part of the book 
offer many interesting suggestions but 
in other respects fall short of what they 
were expected to demonstrate without 
pointing to any new pattern. Catholicism. 
and parochial education come up as im- 
portant determinants of variance over 
and over again. Class differences carry 
little weight, it appears, at least as far 
as fertility is concerned. The authors 
found little support for their major 


hypothesis that social mobility, real or ` 


desired, would lead to smaller family 
size and would decisively affect the in- 
termediate variables, There is nothing 
in the data to.explain this negative re- 
sult in the face of significant correla- 
tions of mobility with fertility in studies 
in England, France, Belgium, Scan- 
dinavia, and Brazil. 


О, the. sociological side, the study 
finds little relation between measures 
of social status and the successful prac- 
tice of family planning, the spacing of 
children, or desired family size. This is 
significant because it is consistent with 
a variety of other evidence that the 
classical negative correlation of status 
and fertility is being reduced or re- 
versed. Previous research findings, too, 
suggested a change of the relationship 
of mobility to fertility, the upwardly 
mobile imitating what appears to be the 
fashion—and the family is fashionable 
right now not only in the advertising 
media but also in real-life suburbia. 
Finally, personality variables didn’t pro- 
duce any fruitful results. This is not too 
surprising considering the complexity of 
each of the traits and the way in which 
they were examined. Still, it is re- 
grettable both for the purpose at hand 
and for the principle at stake that this 
aspect of the study did not succeed. The 
introduction of psychological variables 
into demographic research represents a 


. novelty and one would have wished it 


gloriously borne out by the results. 
In Summary then, the more the re- 


‘sults of this stu 


scriptive to the causative and from the 
circumstances of fertility to its personal 
and psychological correlates, the more 
tenuous are the results. Mobility and 
fertility are not inversely related, but 
this need not be due (as the authors 
assume) to a lingering disappointment 
with the prospects of social mobility in 
our day leading in turn to a reinvest- 
ment in the pleasures of the family. |: 
could also have to do with the affluence 
both of the mobility-conscious and oi 
the disenchanted, that is, with a grow- 
ing feeling among many people that one 
need not weigh consequences so care 
fully any more. The sentiment is: wc 
can afford it and, at any rate, try out 
whether fertility will result in a greater 
sense of fulfillment. Behind the widen- 
ing choices, however, there may also 
lie new stresses and conflicts in th 
identities of men and especially o! 
women, leading them to make over th: 
images they have of themselves and of 
each other. The hypothesis of depen- 
dence by itself makes good sense; sc 
does the one of impulse control and the 
effective use of contraceptives. Put them 
side by side, however, and they wil) en- 
croach upon each other. From the view- 
point of extended clinical observatio: 
either of these two traits may result in 
vastly different behavior and may hav 
vastly different consequences for re- 
production. 

As the authors suggest the problem 
may well lie both in the method and in 
the theory they employed. Concerning 
the latter, decisions in matters of repro- 
duction combine in themselves many 
strands of motivation, They depend on 
how much the individual can use the 
roles and social expectations of his time 
as a mold for his own largely uncon- 
Scious needs. Fertility decisions, the 
conscious and articulated ones as well 
as those disguised by other aims, reflect 
the manifold continuities in the indi- 
vidual's life history. Taking chances is 
not an accident even though it may 
cause one; and mishaps may obscure 
motivation but can by no means dis- 
own it. If research wants to grasp the 
personal relevance of fertility, it will 
have to begin “where all ladders start” 
—with the genesis of needs and atti- | 
tudes in individual development. ; 
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manuscript. 
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_ QUINCE the chance discovery in the early 
о 1950’s of the close association be- 
en rapid eye movements and the 
ill of vivid dreaming, a good deal of 
the ‘Mélange of fact and fable sur- 
тоц ding sleep has been subjected to 
xperimental test. More interestingly, a 
re of entirely new relationships have 
"brought to light in this still-thriv- 

earch area. 

т to the 1950's, modern psychol- 
had largely ignored the phenomena 
sleep and dreaming—most of the 

ed research impetus had come 

the neighboring disciplines of psy- 

y and physiology. Why was this 

' the legacy of Watsonian 


& 
Behaviorism had something to do with 
it. The state of sleep was thought to 


be behaviorally empty. And- dreams— 
Heaven forbid—were introspective ! 
Yet within contemporary psychology; 


the advent of the rapid eye movement 
indicator, and an associated body of 
electrophysiological techniques, immedi- 
ately led to a far more cordial reception 
of work pertaining to dreaming and 
sleep. 

Nonetheless, despite the last decade’s 
swift proliferation of experimental work 
in this area, little attempt has been 
made to incorporate these findings into 
the main body of psychological thought. 
Murray’s purpose is to correct this 
deficit. 

In his scholarly book, Sleep, Dreams, 
and Arousal—which could equally well 
be named The Sleep Motive—Murray 
addresses himself to the formidable task 
of articulating the phenomena of sleep 
with the concept of motivation. Can we 
demonstrate a motive to sleep? Murray 
asks. And is this a fruitful way of look- 
ing at sleep, and imparting some unity 
to the area? 

In his examination of sleep as a mo- 
tive, Murray asks, what criteria must 
be met before we are willing to call 
something a primary biological motive? 
Briefly, the main criteria are these: 
mediation by neural mechanisms; evi- 
dence for goal-directed responses; dem- 
onstration of learning in order to achieve 
the state; arousal or energization as a 
result of deprivation. 

In demonstrating a neural basis for 
sleep, Murray cites the mounting evi- 
dence from neurophysiology that both 

М. 


from the inactivity of other systems is 
not supported. p 

. That sleep-deprivation leads to goal- 
directed responses, Murray suggests, is 
indicated by the lapses, or “micro- 
sleeps,” which occur in the sleep-de- 
prived organism. These lapses he views 
as fractional goal responses. 


E VIDENCE that a sleep motive will fa- 
cilitate learning is indicated by severai 
animal studies. Sleep-deprived rats, for 
example, will learn to swim a water 
maze faster than will non-deprived con- 
trols. The reward, presumably, is to 
escape from the fatiguing conditions. 
One study, involving rats living under 
_very crowded circumstances, resulted in 

E observation. Some of these 
animals actually learned to sleep hang- 
ing by their upper teeth from the wire 
mesh tops of their cages! 

Turning to the evidence on man him- 
self, Murray is careful to stress that the 
human studies of sleep deprivation do 
not bear directly and unambiguously on 
the question of whether an individual 
will learn tasks in order to achieve sleep. 
The tasks set for the subjects have 
been irrelevant to the sleep motive 
Successful completion of the task ha: 
meant not the soothing balm of sleep, 
but instead a prolongation of the ordeal! 
Unfortunately, the animal studies cited 
by Murray fall victim to essentially thc 
same criticism. Not a single experiment 
appears to have systematically used 
sleep itself as the reward for successful 
learning. In view of the importance of 
such a demonstration for Murray's 
thesis of sleep as a motive, it is surpris- 
ing that no such study exists. Surely, 
here is a task ripe for further inquiry. 


Was he turns to the energization 
aspect of motivation, Murray ventures 
into more difficult terrain. Does the 
deprivation of sleep, like the depriva- 
tion of other respectable motives, lead 
to greater energization of the organism? | 
Murray concludes that it does m 
Quite the opposite. Performance on 
telligence tests, learning tasks, on men- 


leterioration. And phy: 
as indexed by muscle tension, EEG, 
md autonomic measures—shows a defi- 
ite decline. But, asks Murray, is a gen- 
eral energization essential to inferring 
the presence of a motive? He decides 
thai it is not. Although Murray does not 
propose to abandon the concept of 
nergization in motivation, he does chal- 
lenge the equating of motivation with 
general energization, and suggests that 
a revision of the concept of motivation 
with respect to this point may well be in 
order. 

Though only of secondary emphasis 
in his book, it is Murray’s views on 
dreams which this reviewer finds least 
convincing. He seeks to mesh the ob- 
servations on dreaming with the con- 
cept of arousal, But this is awkward to 
do without grinding gears. And it is 
here that the author has perhaps im- 
parted more order to the data than is 
really there. Thus, Murray likes to 
think of a continuum of arousal from 
alert wakefulness, to drowsy states, to 
rapid eye movement sleep, to the pro- 
foundest stages of sleep. Mental ac- 
tivity would correspond to this con- 
tinuum, with the most complex mental 
activity occurring in the alert waking 
state, And dreams, Murray feels, repre- 
sent a simple form of cognitive activity. 
Jut it does seem an open question 
whether dreams are simple affairs. To 
be sure, they are not highly rational 
productions, but this does not imply 
simplicity any more than we can infer 
that a drama or a painting is simpler 
than a treatise on logic. Perhaps primi- 
tive would be a better word. 

Again, Murray underplays the evi- 
dence for the rather wake-like cogni- 
tive activity obtained outside of rapid 
eye movement periods. This material is 
surely something of a puzzle, since ac- 
cording to Murray's arousal continuum, 
we would expect to find here the sim- 
.. plest, or least rational sort of mental ac- 
` tivity; yet the recall from this phase of 
sleep is closer to waking thought than 
s the recall from the rapid eye move- 
ment state. 


ES AUTHOR of this work is a man 
h a thesis, and both his book's merits 
demerits flow from this central 


Murray demonstrates an impressive 
mastery of his materials; he has steeped 
himself in his subject, and his treat- 
ment of sleep as a motive is both 
thorough and convincing. Moreover, he 
dissects in very able fashion the concept 
of what a motive is, probing its limits 
in his analysis. Vet, at the same time, 
the tempo of the writing is a little 
sluggish—in good measure an outcome 
of the book's central purpose—to ex- 
amine the sleep motive in many over- 
lapping contexts. 

Nevertheless, this volume describes a 
wealth of fascinating empirical work, 
and represents a praiseworthy attempt 
to impart unity to a diverse array of 
observations. While not recommended 
for light summer reading, this book will 
undoubtedly prove valuable in seminars 
on sleep .or motivation, and for the 
graduate student in quest of a research 
topic. For that matter, it should right- 
fully engage the attention of anyone 
seriously interested in either sleep or 
motivation. 
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А Barry and Wolf make an À 
attempt in this book to provide a 
framework for counselors, they more 
closely approximate, at least for this - 
reviewer, a climate of confusion. A large 
part of their failure to provide“... а 
framework for understanding individual 
behavior in the light of the behavioral 
sciences . . . and thus to create а solid 
groundwork from which effective coun- 
seling and guidance-personnel techniques 
and procedures can logically be de- 
rived" (p. v) probably arises from the 
enormity of the task they undertake. 
The book attempts to provide a basis. 
for understanding every individual on 
the face of the earth, and indeed, the 
authors claim in the preface to have 
“found no exceptions to the theory 
presented here,” and conclude, “hence 
there was no need for statistics" (p. vi). 
In view of the claim that the book 
constitutes a report of a research study, - 
the latter part of the quotation noted 
above reveals remarkably little under- 
standing of the function of one of the 
principle tools of the behavioral scien- - 
tist. All of the methods of data collec- 
tion employed in their reported work— _ 
analysis of counseling protocols, descrip- . 
tive studies of individuals, intensive 
reading of research studies and theories. 
from the behavioral sciences, and ob- 
servations of people in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe as well as the United States 
—are certainly susceptible to a variety. 
of research biases quite apart from 
that involved in deliberately squeezing 
the data into a preconceived mold. 
'Throughout the book, concepts such 
as cognitive dissonance, affect, congru- 
ence, and need hierarchy—in short, most . 
of the empirically meaningful terms in 


D 


technical jargon or too narrow in scope 
to be useful to the practicing counselor. 
| Such concepts are replaced by common 
but less communicative terms in the 
authors’ attempt to understand indi- 
dual human behavior. This dismissal 
of key concepts in motivation research 
is further indication of the authors’ ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the role of 
circumscribed empirical studies in pro- 
ding Jaws of human behavior which 
may eventually be useful in scientific 
theory building. What Motives, Values, 
and Realities does is provide, in а 
rather loose-jointed way, a number of 
hypotheses, observations, and thumbnail 
sketches of material that falls within a 
very general area of common experi- 
ence to which most people nod ap- 
provingly when the word “motivation” 
is mentioned. It does not present a 
theory in any behavioral scientist's un- 
rstanding of the role of theory in re- 
rch or science. To presume that any 
“theory” could account for all of the 
ration in human motivation, and yet 
meaningfully applicable to every in- 
vidual as the authors claim, is fan- 
t tic at this point in our knowledge 
of human behavior, 


HE REVIEWER could not agree more 
th the authors that there is much 
ed for housecleaning in the area of 

motivation research and writing. There 

are many instances of less than clear 

nition of concepts and a seeming 

disregard for the law of parsimony. 

There could be no more disagreement, 

ver, that this book makes enough 

eadway in this regard to give it any 
more attention than a passing glance. 

The first three chapters of the book 

eal in turn with Universal Motivating 

ces, Sources of Subsidiary Motives, 

Subsidiary Motives and Their Di- 

ns. For the reasons noted above, 

tential readers still considering the 

olume would be well-advised to by-pass 

these divisions, and move on to the 

. Somewhat more useful sections. In this 


protocols, and the bibliography 

те uite helpful, but in precisely the 

everse of the order in which they occur 
e book. 3 pe Sits 


3 T » Tr 

. Thus, although Barry and Wolf did 
not accomplish the task their book 
claims for their effort, useful informa- 
tion on individual behavior patterns has 
found its way into print—if you can 
tolerate the framework of confusion 
created by the preface and the initial 
three chapters. For the record, the re- 
viewer believes the ideas expressed in 
their immediately previous book, An 
Epitaph for Vocational Guidance, worthy 
of considerable note. He finds the cur- 
rent volume, intended as a companion to 
the first with yet another to follow, 
much too great a pill to swallow. 


Security from 
Cradle to Grave 


W. E. Blatz 


Human Security: Some Reflections. 
"Toronto, Canada: University of 
Toronto Press, 1966. Pp. xiii + 
131. $5.00. 


Reviewed by RODERICK FORSMAN 


The author, the late William Emet 
Blatz, held degrees in medicine, physiol- 
ogy and psychology. He founded and 
until 1960 directed the University of 
Toronto Institute of Child Study and 
was Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity until 1963. He died in November 
1964 at the age of 69. Although he re- 
mained in the same place his entire pro- 
fessional lifetime he lectured at uni- 
versities all over the world, advised a 
juvenile court, established nurseries in 
England and studied the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. He is author of Hostages to 
Peace: Parents and the Children of 
Democracy and of Understanding the 
Young Child. 

The reviewer, Roderick Forsman, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Illinois in 1966 and is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 


on the staf of Pineland Hospital for t 
retarded and disturbed. He had com: 
pleted all clinical training but the intern- 
ship before switching to experimental 
child psychology. 


Г is unfortunate that the observations 
and ideas of the late Professor Blatz 
have remained so long in relative ob- 
scurity. The book is a retirément piece, 
containing his "reflections" over ror 
than 40 years of experience with chil- 
dren, parents, teachers, parent educators, 
and clinicians. 

Human security presents a theory o 
human development according to which 
the unifying goal of all life processes i 
the attainment of security, a concep 
defined in terms of one’s willingness to 
accept the consequences of his de: 
sions and acts. It closely resembles the 
popular concepts of maturity and men 
tal health. One's degree of security thu 
indicates roughly his developmental 
status. Security and its accompanyii 
feeling of serenity are achieved not bı 
safety-seeking avoidance of encounter 
with the environment, but by acti: 
striving for competence and mastery 
The remaining principal elements of (1: 
theory are the various strategies 1; 
which insecurity may be reduced, a: 
the complementary processes emancij. 
tion and regression. 

The explanatory principle for se 
curity-striving is simply consciousness 
which is Blatz's rebuttal of the psycho- 
analytic unconscious. His discussion 
ranges from speculation about conscious 
awareness in the foetal organism to de- 
scription of the secure adult, focusing 
mainly on personality development and 
socialization processes. The prominent 
functionalist orientation of the theory 
and many of its specific points reflect 
the positive influence of his teacher and 
later colleague at Chicago, Harvey Carr. 
The final system is a combination of 
rationalistic philosophy and individual- 
istic psychology. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of early sensory and perceptual 
experience for later cognitive develop- 
ment, and the role of intrinsic motiva- 
tional factors. 

The most notable shortcoming of the 
Security Theory is its gross oversimpli- 
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ANNIVERSARY 
for your courses in physiological psychology 


ў 
$1 coming in May 
l 
l 


| RICHARD Е. THOMPSON 


This text is designed to provide the student with an understanding of the fundamental methods, 
concepts, and generalizations upon which current research in physiological psychology is based. The 
groundwork for the study of brain-behavior relationships is laid in a series of introductory chapters 
covering neuroanatomy, neurochemistry, and neurophysiology. A special feature of this section is a 
survey of methods, techniques, and apparatus used in physiological psychology. 


The physico-chemical bases of the nerve impulse and synaptic transmission are presented in detail 
in a clear, concise manner. Receptor mechanisms and central sensory and perceptual mechanisms 


* reflex systems, and cortical control of movement. 


The integrative aspect of brain function is discussed in chapters on association cortex, the limbic $ 


system, and reticular structures. A discussion of neuronal and chemical factors in learning and 


memory concludes the book. A special feature of this section is a discussion of the author’s current 


work on spinal mechanisms of behavioral plasticity. Outstanding features include the author’s con- 
cern for the behavioral techniques, concepts, and approaches which are the special province of physio- 
logical psychology, and his focus on the latest developments in the field. Bibliography. 355 draw- 
ings and 28 halftones. 677 pp.; $10.00. 


previously published 


HUMAN BRAIN AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 


‚ ALEXANDER R. LURIA, M.D. 


Forewards by Hans-Lukas Teuber and Karl Pribram. Translated by Dr. Basil Haigh, of Cam- 
bridge, England. The book presents analyses of lesions of the anterior parts of the human brain, 
and of disturbances of motor, verbal, and cognitive functions. The author suggests a new approach 
to some important problems of the psychology and neurology of human action and thought. Illus- 

|, trated. 587 pp. ; $14.50. | 


BASIC READINGS IN NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 


ROBERT L. ISAACSON 


A collection of the classic articles in the study of the relation between brain and behavior. Pre- 
` sented in their original form, the articles in most cases use information obtained from electrical re- 
cordings of various brain areas or from the study of animals with specific lesions in various anatomical 
sites. An index has been added to the May, 1967 printing. Illustrated. 429 pp.; $4.95; paper. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS e 49 East 33d Street, New York, New York 10016 
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E FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


—— are surveyed in the light of advances made possible by unit recording through microelectrodes. 
1 Several chapters are devoted to an analysis of neuromuscular mechanisms, spinal and supraspinal ` 


seri s consideration. The reader 
‘that the security principle is op- 

e from birth to death, applicable 
all living organisms, and explanatory 
normal and abnormal conditions. 
опо developmental question is 
a as an issue, but rather, is 
гапа for all by a pronounce- 

" rtainty. The nature-nurture 

the author's favorite, and the 

learns that the following prop- 

of the human organism are in- 
ely given: curiosity, intelligence, 
l-approach and -avoidance tendencies, 
erception of difference and of space- 
е, boredom, resentment of restrictive 
iers and authority, and appetite for 
Even granting that overstate- 

à; ‘some value as a peda- 

cal device, this book has overdone it. 
[у зч will find it difficult to 


ox 


lousness in usa 2 is not only 
d, but does not seem clearly 
‘to the rest of the theory, 


complete absence of references or 

otes in the text will handicap all 

the most scholarly individual who 

ht wish to distinguish between Blatz’s 
ical evidence, his speculation, and 
research contributions of others. 

he author’s stated belief that “Those 
who know psychology will recognize 
ere I have borrowed" seems an error 
judgment, even Ec. compli- 


Apart s the formal Mes of the 

theory, as a descriptive account of be- 

vior Blatz’s book abounds in keen and 

sightful. Observation, good common 

е, and the refreshing use of a plain 

age relatively free of jargon. 

б z obviously learned much about 

- children and adults during his energetic 

lifetime, and has left a significant legacy 
to psychology in this little book, 


Right Patient for the Drug 


J. R. Wittenborn and Philip R. A. May, (Eds.) 


Prediction of Response to Pharmacotherapy. Springfield, Ш.: 


1966. Pp. xii + 231. $10.00. 


Thomas, 


Reviewed by JULIAN LASKY 


J. R. Wittenborn, the first editor, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Illinois, taught for a while at Vale, 
and since 1954 has been a Professor of 
Psychology and Education at Rutgers 
University. His fields of interest are 
personality assessment, motivation and 
behavior change and design of research 
in clinical psychology. The second editor, 
Philip R. A. May, is Associate Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry at UCLA, He 
earned his MD in 1944 at Stanford 
University and since then has written 


-on treatment methods and administra- 


tive policies in psychiatric practice. 
The reviewer, Julian Lasky, is Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mental Health Study 
Section B, NIH. He received his PhD 
from the University of Michigan in 
1950 and served as Chief of Psychology 
Service in two VA Hospitals for the 
next seven years. He then was Chief of 
the VA Central Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Laboratory for five years, and 
Spent a year with the Peace Corps 
before ‘taking his present position. 


Кыке TEREST in the behavioral 

response of human individuals to 
so-called tranquilizers dates back only 
about a decade following the introduc- 
tion of chlorpromazine in 1954. Five 
to six years later the general state of 
investigative art in psychopharmacology 
was described in a book by Cole and 
Gerard (1959) and in another by Uhr 
and Miller (1960). 

Now Wittenborn and May serve as 
editors for eleven short papers, includ- 
ing their own, on the prediction of be- 
havioral response to psychotropic drugs. 
These papers were delivered during a 


workshop arranged by the American 
College of Neuropsychopharmacolog; 
and serve as a progress report on the 
state of the art relating to problems 
in behavior prediction as of 1964. Al- 
though there is a chapter on the predic- 
tion of drug-induced changes in the 
avoidance behavior of rats by С. C 
Stone and a clinician’s challenge to 
animal investigators by Р. К. A. May, 
the other nine papers deal with progress 
and problems associated with the in 
vestigation of the behavioral effects of 
drugs on schizophrenic or depressed ра- 
tients. The paper by Klerman offers an 
excellent critical review of the field o? 
clinical psychopharmacology and is wri! 
ten with a fine sense of broad perspec- 
tive and an eye toward the future. 

A brief review of developments in 
psychopharmacology between 1956 and 
1964 reveals that the effectiveness of 
chlorpromazine and its congeners in 
alleviating some of the symptoms of 
schizophrenia had been demonstrated 
by 1960 through comparisons with 
chemically inert and active (e.g. phe- 
nobarbital) placeboes. Some investiga- 
tors then turned their attention to a 
comparative study of various pheno- 
thiazines thus addressing themselves 
primarily to the question of differences 
between effective drugs. Typically, pa- 
tients were selected for study if they _ 
were diagnosed schizophrenic and were 
newly admitted and/or acutely ill. 


Patients were randomly assigned to 


groups and drugs were randomly as-. 
signed to patients, Changes in symptom  - 
and ward behavior were measured by 
rating scales. | 

Reports from four large, controlled 


hospital studies published between 1960 
and 1964 confirmed one another in 
finding no differences on some forty 
measures of change among eight major 
phenothiazines although each drug was 
more effective clinically than placebo. 
it was also found that the drugs dif- 
fered mainly in the variety of undesir- 
able neurologic and psychophysiologic 
side effects produced. 


if is about the stage of develop- 
ment at which the Workshop on Pre- 
diction was held. The situation appeared 
bleak. How could one select the right 
drug for the right patient when the 
drugs did not differ from one another 
and patient groups were undifferenti- 
| ated; i.e. heterogeneous? 
| Fortunately, three approaches for deal- 
ing with this dilemma were presented 
during the Workshop; the first two in 
З passing, the third at length. 
| First, if lightning struck once as in 
the discovery of chlorpromazine, it 
might strike again; shades of seren- 
dipity. More seriously, and although not 
reported in this book, there is a well 
organized program supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health to 
develop and clinically evaluate promis- 
ing new compounds in the continuing 
search for more effective drugs. Klerman 
states that eventually, if not now, after 
the etiologic bases for mental illnesses 
have been established and after the 
physiologic mechanisms of drug action 
have been understood, new anti-psy- 
chotic drugs will be developed which 
will be as specific in their application 
as penicillin is in the definitive treat- 
“ment of gram-positive cocci. 
+ A second approach to the problem is 
_ to use more sophisticated, powerful 
and refined methods of data analysis, 
more sensitive and reliable measures, 
re-analyses and re-combinations of exist- 
ing data, larger samples, etc. These 
methodological improvements have per- 
mitted small but statistically significant 
differences to be detected among some 
of the drugs; but to psychiatrists like 
Klerman, such small, subtly obtained 
drug differences are more apparent to the 
| eagle eye of the researcher than to the 


practical eye of the clinician. Also, sig- 
nificant differences based on re-analyses 
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of previously reported no-difference data 
are not entirely convincing to the 
methodologically unsophisticated clini- 
cian who may wonder whether statistical 
legerdemain is being practiced. 

A third approach toward the predic- 
tion of the drug/patient interaction is 
to focus more on differentiating patients 
in order to develop classification criteria 
by which homogeneous sub-categories 
can be established; patient sub-cate- 
gories which will hopefully relate to 
treatment response. This is, of course, 
a long held and much cherished dream 
in the field of mental health. It is well 
known that the conventional diagnostic 
system is of no value in predicting 
course or treatment response when one 
tries to use diagnostic subgroupings. 


T. chapter four, Goldberg, Cole and 
Klerman attempt to demonstrate that 
differential prediction of improvement 
is possible using a patient classification 
based on the patient's pretreatment 
pattern of symptoms and behavior. 
While this was undoubtedly a timely 
and thought provoking workshop paper, 
its book presentation is premature. A 
finished, accurate, and more compre- 
hensive journal report (in press) is 
available upon request from the senior 
author and is well worth reading. 

In chapter five Katz writes that 
scores serving to classify patient sub- 
groups can be combined additively, 
i.e. in a linear, mixture-of-discrete ele- 
ments manner as in a multiple linear 
regression approach, or configurationally 
wherein patients are grouped on the 
basis of profile similarity as in a Gestalt 
or typological approach. Both methods 
of combining data apparently work to 
form a successful prediction base as 
reported by Klett and Moseley, and by 
Katz. Whether the additive or con- 
figurational approach to prediction is 
best is a matter which can be deter- 
mined empirically. 

After reading this book one is struck 
by the fact that investigative effort in 
this young field is vigorous, purposeful 
and organized. This is clearly not ac- 
cidental since both the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health and the Vet- 
erans Administration have had strong, 
large-scale, collaborative - drug-evalua- 


tion programs from the start and have, 
provided considerable leadership, op- 


portunity, and thrust to clinical re- . 


search in this field. Likewise, the 
American College of Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology, a group of 150 leading 
investigators organized in 1961, has 

done much to stimulate and advance 
neuropsychopharmacology as an inter- 

disciplinary field of investigation. 
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Mostly Skinnerian 


Thom Verhave (Ed.) 


The Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior: Selected Readings. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966. Pp. ix + 533. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Н. E. KLUGH 


The editor, Thom Verhave, emigrated 
to the United States from The Nether- 
lands in 1949 and received his PhD 
from Columbia University in 1956. He 
has worked in industry as well as in 
academia and at present is Professor of 
Psychology at Arizona State University. 
He is strongly interested in the history 
of experimental psychology and is writ- 
ing a basic text on the scientific analysis 
of behavior. 

The reviewer, H. E. Klugh, holds a 
1955 PhD from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and for the past eleven years has 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 


ERNEST R. HILGARD and RICHARD С. ATKINSON 


Just published—a thorough and up-to-date revision of an authoritative text- 
book, the Fourth Edition includes new findings that are both representative 
of contemporary psychology and appropriate to the needs of the beginning 
student. A leader in the field through three previous editions, the book 
is once again distinguished by sound scholarship, comprehensive coverage, 
and a balanced presentation. Among the changes in the Fourth Edition: 
there is a completely new chapter on states of awareness reflecting con- 
temporary interest in sleep, dreams, drugs and hypnosis. The chapter on 
motivation has been expanded into two chapters to permit a thorough dis- 
cussion of behavior theory and the physiological background of motivation. 
And the chapter on mental health and psychotherapy has been expanded 
into two chapters to provide more extensive coverage of behavior pathology 
and somatotherapy. The illustration program has also been revised and 
the charts and diagrams are again clarified by the use of a second color. 
Student Guide, Instructor’s Manual, and Test Item File available. 686 
pages, $8.95 


READINGS FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 
RICHARD G. TEEVAN and ROBERT C. BIRNEY 


8. A widely adopted collection of 51 articles that give the beginning student 
an opportunity to see how psychology is actually practiced by researchers 
in the field. A separate key correlates the text chapters to additional 
readings in 13 basic textbooks. Two separate Test Item Files available. 

hx Paperbound. 504 pages, $4.50 


LEARNING 
o J. CHARLES JONES, Bucknell University 


Coming in March—a brief, readable interpretation of recent research on 
the psychology of learning that provides a theoretical basis for examining 
procedures and problems of education. Paperbound. 192 pages, $1.95 
(probable) 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 


Saban © : Contemporary Psychology, 1967, V: 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Second Edition 


LEE J. CRONBACH, Stanford University 


Widely adopted and critically acclaimed, this text combines an emphasis 
on intellectual learning and development with a full presentation of the 
psychological theory and research that underlie educational practice. 
Numerous examples, illustrations, and case reports are included to clarify 
specific principles; discussion questions are interspersed throughout the text; 
and each chapter concludes with a summary and an annotated reading list. 
Three separate Test Item Files available. 706 pages, $8.50 


STUDENT GUIDE for EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


GABRIEL M. DELLA-PIANA. This Guide contains study questions, ap- 
plication exercises (including programed units for three chapters), and 
teaching unit exercises that apply the principles of educational psychology 
to concrete teaching situations. Paperbound. 151 pages, $1.95 


READINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ELLIS BATTEN PAGE, University of Connecticut 


The 37 selections in this book give the student first-hand experience with 
the contributions of leading psychologists, sociologists, and educators. Pre- 
ceding each selection is a concise introductory headnote that raises critical 
questions about the evidence presented and the conclusions reached. Test 
Items available. Paperbound. 404 pages, $4.50 


HYPNOTIC SUSCEPTIBILITY 
ERNEST R. HILGARD, Stanford University 


This authoritative introduction to the measurement of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility is suitable for basic use in courses in hypnotism offered in medical 
schools, and may also serve as a valuable supplement in advanced courses 
in personality measurement or assessment. 434 pages, $9.50 (text edition) 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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along Skinnerian lines. He has even as- 
sisted Deterline and Henderson (1960) 
in teaching the basic concepts of be- 
havioral psychology to fifth grade chil- 
dren. His recent publications have dealt 
with concept learning in children, and 
he is currently trying to tease out the 
effects of effort on the performance of 
rats. He also has in the mill an intro- 
ductory book on statistics. 


HE editor of this collection of re- 

search papers has suggested that it 
would be appropriate as supplementary 
reading for introductory courses or as 
material for more advanced courses in 
the experimental analysis of behavior. 
The book should be more than adequate 
for either purpose. 

In the first chapter Verhave gives an 
introduction to the experimental analy- 
sis of behavior, and he does this well 
enough so that most students will be 
prepared to understand the research re- 
ports that follow. The remaining 39 
papers cover a wide variety of topics, 
from classical conditioning of the kid- 
neys to the operant conditioning of 
cooperation and competition in school 
children, but most of them deal with 
basic research in the Skinnerian tradi- 
tion. The Glossary from Ferster and 
Skinner’s Schedules of Reinforcement 
appears at the end of the book. 

Almost all of the selections were 
originally published elsewhere. Ten are 
reprinted from Science and ten from 
the Journal of the Experimental Analy- 
sis of Behavior; the remainder come 
from a variety of sources. The articles 
are selected primarily from fairly re- 
cent publications although selections 
dealing with historical antecedents are 
also included. None of the articles were 
published after 1962. Almost all of the 
More recent articles are authored or 
coauthored by members of APA divi- 
sion 25, the new division for the ex- 
perimental analysis of behavior. 


I the majority of collections of read- 
ings there will be some inappropriate 
inclusions and exclusions. All of the 
articles Verhave has selected seem well 


chosen, although the editor should have 


colleagues by some judicious cutting 
the longest papers. The longest ai 

by Tinbergen, runs 48 pages and 
second longest research report, by Ver- 
have himself, is 40 pages. Neither o; 


these adds so much to the collection that 3 
they could not have been edited sub. | 


stantially, or replaced by briefer articles, 


In spite of the fact that most of thc | 


papers are footnoted, “. . . adapted 
from . . . ,” the majority of them have 
undergone no substantive editing. 

The shortcoming of this collection lies 
in what has been excluded. The most im- 
portant omission is the absence of o». 
definitive statement contrasting the 
proach of the experimental analysis of 
behavior with that of other segments of 
experimental psychology. The student 
should be told as specifically as pos- 
sible just what does, and what does not 
constitute the experimental analysis of 
behavior as the leaders of this move- 
ment have defined it. The student ca" 
then accept or reject the philosophy, bu 
the scientific presuppositions inherent i+ 
the movement could and should have 
been stated explicitly. 

The editor has also failed to include 
any articles on programmed instruction 
A selection from this area would have 
been a natural inclusion for a book o! 
this type, particularly since it is just 
here that the movement has had its first 
great impact outside of the animal lab- 
oratory. 

The collection would also have bene- 
fited by the inclusion of an occasionai 
light selection such as Skinner's *A Case 


History in Scientific Method" (1956); . 


Verhave's own recent, “The Pigeon as a 
Quality Control Inspector" (1966) or 
Skinner's “Pigeons in a Pelican" (1956). 

Of course, an instructor can make his 
own additions. What Verhave has in- 
cluded more than compensates for what 
he has not, so the book should be a 
valuable contribution. 
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Efficiency or Humanity? 


Robert Boguslaw 


The New Utopians: A Study of System Design and Social Change. 
- Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. Pp. viii + 213. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Іллот PETRULLO 


The author, Robert Boguslaw, is a sociologist and Senior Social Scientist at the 
Systems Development Corporation. He has taught at Queens College, New York 
University and UCLA, is a Fellow of the American Sociological Society, Member of 
the American Economic Association and of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems. 

Luigi Petrullo, the reviewer, works for the Office of Naval Research, where he 
is Director of the Psychological Sciences Division. He administers a program of 
research on individual and group behavior (in psychology, sociology, political 
science, anthropology, psychiatry, etc.). He has edited books on leadership and 

interpersonal perception and has been involved in research programs in the federal 
government for over 25 years. One of his present concerns is the problem of social 
change in developing countries (and he considers all countries, including the U.S.A., 
as being in this condition). 


2-6 hours. 

Can the new computer-systems approaches 
really create a Utopia? With or without the 
help of the social scientist? 


READING TIME: 
TOPIC: 


A sociologist with more than ten years ex- 
perience at the Rand Corp. and the System 
Development Corp. on systems research 
projects. 


AUTHOR: 


Readable; provocative; may lead to further 
reading and reflection; recommended. 


OVER-ALL SATISFACTION: 


Philosophical unease. 


Description of four categories of system ap- 
proaches: (1) formal or model; (2) heuristic; 
(3) operating unit; (4) ad hoc. Brief and 
historical antecedent and contemporary il- 
lustrations; argument for involvement of 
social scientist in systems work. 


OVER-ALL DISSATISFACTION: 
MAJOR QUALITIES: 


Non-use of system-type approach to his prob- 
lem. System approaches discussed are but one 
aspect of burgeoning technology and of socio- 
economic factors at work in a small number 
of countries in the world. Mass production 
and mass consumption not dependent on sys- 
tem approaches alone. Author emphasizes too 
much the importance of system approaches; 
other factors such as military, political, re- 
ligious, etc., not discussed. 


MAJOR FAULTS: 


fol. 12, No. 3 ù 


and humanism for both means 
goals. At best, he has been ineffici 
at worst, inhumane; as a rule, pe 
plexed. Whatever realm of reality. ] 
has lived in—the practical, the р 
sophical, the poetic, the religious] 
has not been able to reconcile the. 
parently conflictful approaches. — 
The newest Utopians, says Bogus 
are the system designers. They are leat 
ing how to use a system appr 
which will help to provide man. 
more material things than he needs ‹ 
can use. They possess the technology f 
lack of which past Utopias have fail 
Yet they too will probably fail. The re 
son is simple. Man is the most unr 
liable part of the man-machine-enviror 
ment complex with which the systei 
engineer deals. For the time being, 
is tolerated in the system because 1 
is either cheaper or has some skill whic 
no machine has. Eventually, he will be 
displaced by a more reliable component 
This will not be bad so long as some 
people remain in the system, But at Ta 
the day will come when even the syst 
designer will be replaced by a superic 


values to replace the more old fashion 
and inefficient human values. 


bridge the world of computerized sy: 
tem design techniques and the world | 
values and meaning. He calls attenti: 
to the fact that the social engineer « 
our times comes not from the ranks | 
the social scientist (who is too often 
bystander) but from the world of oper 
tion researchers, system engineers, coi 
puter programmers, etc. Yet to achieve 
a really better world, it is indispensab 
to utilize the findings which come out of. 
the social and behavioral sciences lal 
oratories. One cannot but agree viti 
this recipe. 

The book started out as a "relative 
straightforward description of problems 
in the analysis and design of co 
temporary large-scale computer-bas 
command and control systems.” It 
into something more than a text, A go 
part of the book—and a very useful. 


Second Edition, 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


y LEWIS R. WOLBERG, M.D. 
Dean and Medical Director of New York’s Postgraduate Center 
for Mental Health; and Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at the 
New York Medical College 
b 
"This new Second Edition is a complete, authoritative treatise on 
eyery phase of the therapeutic situation from first to final interview: 


• For the Advanced Practitioner—A reference text for 
handling special problems and expanding thera- 
peutic skills 


• For the Beginning Practitioner—A | step-by-step 
working manual 


* For the Board Candidate—An indispensable review 
of psychotherapeutic schools 


* For the Supervisor—A means to help the student 
consolidate theory with practice 


he first edition earned such critical acclaim as: 


‚ CONSULT. PSYCHOL.—“This encyclopedic volume represents some of the 
most practical and down-to-earth writing about psychotherapy yet to 
pepe in the literature. Rich in excerpts from recorded interviews 
and oriented around recurrent and realistic problems in therapeutic 
practice, it often has the flavor of a fruitful supervisory session . . . 
the book presents a large distillation of practical wisdom won from 
long and intensive experience." 


MER. J. PSYCHOTHER.—"Wolberg's Technique is a comprehensive, au- 
thoritative textbook of psychotherapy covering all phases of therapy; 
it discusses most of the typical treatment situations, complications and 
exigencies . . . there is no doubt that it is the best on the market 
today. It will be of great help to its readers as a primer, textbook, 
reference book, and as a MERE helper in difficult therapeutic situa- 
tions. It belongs on the bookshelves of every psychotherapist.” 


N * (Ready late this month) ө 
х 

OTHER BOOKS BY DR. WOLBERG: 

Medical Hypnosis; 

Hypnoanalysis; 

Short-Term Psychotherapy (with 9 Contributors); 

Psychotherapy and the Behavioral Sciences, 


RUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South / New York, N. Y. 10016 


р ion of 
of system design approaches (formal, 
heuristic, operating unit and ad hoc). 


antecedents, their analysis, and support- 
ing illustrative cases. The major theme 
is then developed to show how the sys- 
tem) designer (a term used to include 
operations researchers, system engineers, 
data systems specialists, programmers, 
computer manufacturers, etc.) makes 
value-oriented decisions involving and 
influencing the behavior of people. The 
designer is usually a person rationally 
oriented, technologically trained, and 
number-sophisticated; such a person 
has probably had little if any training 
in any of the social sciences. In the 
sense that he is trying to develop a 
better system (a more efficient system 
or totality) he is a Utopian. Unlike the 
historical Utopian, he possesses a com 
plex technology; like all Utopians, he 
has his Achilles's heel. 

One of the characteristics of system 
design approaches is that the system 
must necessarily represent a world as 
seen through the eyes, brains, and per- 
sonality of some person; if this filter 
has little interest in human values, then 
the subject human being may be harmed 
even though the system as a whole may 
be "improved." This inadequacy (from 
a human point of view) can be partially 
overcome if a team representing various 
disciplines (natural and social) and vari- 
ous philosophies (materialistic and vital- 
ist)—that is, a team with various value 
orientations—coordinates the develop- 
ment of the analysis and system. 


ABE ABOVE is Boguslaw’s solution. 
Unquestionably, social scientists must 
participate in the work of the system 
designer—their special skills are needed 
if indeed a system approach is to be a 
total approach. But while the addition 
of the social scientist to the system 
team will improve the quality of the 
product, it will not produce the miracle 
of Utopia. So long as the social scientist 
slavishly follows the methods of the 
natural scientist, he is limited in scope. 
Something more is needed—a science 
which like the natural sciences can be 
precise, exact, and powerful. But where 
the natural sciences are quantitative 
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This is interspersed with historical . - 


and spatio-temporal, ‘science would 
be qualitative and would deal with 
meaning and values. It has been called 
axiology by Robert S. Hartman. Quite 
likely Boguslaw’s book deals with a spe- 
cial case of the freedom-determinism 
problem—that is, the problem of man’s 
edom in a deterministic universe. A 
recent thinker, who numbers some well 
known  system-oriented professionals 
among his former students, spent his 
professional life attempting a solution 
to this problem. E. A. Singer, Jr., re- 
flecting on some of Spinoza’s insights, 
has said, 


“The scientific demand that we treat na- 
iure as an inviolable mechanism and the 
ethical demand that the human element in 
nature remain a free agent are consistent." 
(E. A, Singer, Jr., Modern Thinkers and 
Present Problems, N. Y.: Holt, 1923, (pp. 
311)). 


Whether a dualist or a monist, one will 
be stimulated by a book like Boguslaw's 
that calls attention to the social prob- 
lems of change, some of which, para- 
doxically, will be problems caused by 
the very technology which has been 
brought into being in order to ameliorate 
the human condition. 


D'Israeli speaks of the “six follies of 
science,’—the quadrature, the duplication, 
the perpetual motion, the philosopher's 
stone, magic, and astrology. He might as 
well have added the trisection, to make the 
mystic number seven; but had he done so, 
he would still have been very lenient; only 
seven follies in all science, from mathe- 
matics to chemistry! Science might have 
said to such a judge—as convicts used to 
say who got seven years, expecting it for 
life, “Thank you, my Lord, and may you 
sit there until they are over,’—may the 
Curiosities of Literature outlive the Follies 
of Science! 

—Aucustus Dr MORGAN 


Just Published... 


i { 
and already widely adopted for “History of 
Psychology” courses! 


An Overview 


OTHER CURRENT TITLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST . .- 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


ACTING OUT: Theoretical and Clinical Aspects 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


By HENRYK MISIAK, Ph.D. : 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Department of Psychology, Ford. 
ham University, New York. N.Y.; 

and VIRGINIA STAUDT SEXTON, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Psychology, Hunter College of the City Uni 
versity of New York, N. Y. 3 


This volume is a textbook in the history of psychology designed f 
use on both the undergraduate and graduate levels. It is developed 
from the authors’ teaching experience over a twenty-year period о 
both levels. The approach is analytical and expository. n. 


The aim of the authors is practical and didactic, and their plan i: 
original and unique. They present an objective overview of the root: 
of scientific psychology and of the development of psychology in the 
principal countries in which it has flourished as a science. Thei 
central objective is to record clearly and precisely the theories whi 
have influenced the course of psychological history and the creative” 
impact of those theories upon that history, Y 


A unique feature of this text is the attention it gives to psycho 2 
logical aspects and directions of recent origin which are not treater 
systematically in other historical texts, Examples are its sections О: 
the development of psychology as a profession, on the approaches of — 
clinical psychology in various parts of the world, and on the phe- 
nomenological-existential elements in contemporary psychology. х 


Its comprehensive scope and thorough detail will have special ap- Р 
peal. Ап up-to-date bibliography and chapter references arein- 
cluded. The carefully detailed index will be an invaluable aid to th 
unification and enrichment of the historical material in this volume, 


(512 pp., $12.50) 


By LEWIS R. WOLBERG, M.D. 


“This thought-provoking text . . . shows how psychiatric methods and 
psychotherapeutic results have been influenced by the contributions 
of all the behavioral sciences."—4Axmer. J. Psychiat. (206 pp., $6.75) 


Edited by LAWRENCE EDWIN ABT, Ph.D. 
and STUART L. WEISSMAN, Ph.D. | 


With a Foreword by LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.D. 


“This book is a collection of 28 articles written by outstanding psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists representing a broad spectrum of 
approaches to the treatment of patients presenting “acting out” char- 

acter disorders.” —Bull. Menninger Clin. (352 pp., 14 illus., $11.50). _ 


381 Park Avenue South / New York, N. Y. 10016 a 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 


Films of 


Institutionalized 
Retardates 


oymakers. Produced by Vision As- 
Sociates and distributed by Smith, 
{ Kline and French Laboratories, 
~ 1500 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 16 mm. sound, black and 
white, 30 minutes. Free loan, not 

fag: for sale. 
Suffer the Little Children. Produced 
y the Mental Retardation Section, 
— Massachusetts Division of Mental 
D ene; distributed by the Medi- 
cal Foundation of Boston, 29 Com- 
-monwealth Ave., Boston. 16 mm., 
und, black and white, 10 minutes. 


eviewed by GEORGE S. BAROFF 


rogram in mental retardation at Mur- 
h Center, a state institution for the 
entally retarded. He received the PhD 
rom New York University in 1955 and 
has since had broad experience as a 
inical psychologist in hospitals, guid- 
enters, psychiatric institutes and 

g schools. 


OYMAKERS" is a warm, intimate 

and sensitive Portrayal of men- 
'etardation as seen through the eyes 

at, a 16-year-old mildly retarded 
Tesident of a state institution. As Pat 
Moves through the institution on his 
assignment we see residents on the 

ards, in class, in recreation, visiting 
parents, in group counseling, and 


in the toy factory. Unlike films which 
mechanically present in zoo-like fashion 
different degrees of retardation, “Toy- 
makers" reall gives the viewer the 
feeling of being personally guided 
through the institution and learning 
about retardation by seeing residents in 
their normal living, work, and play 
settings. 

The title of the film refers to the 
problem of older mildly or moderately 
handicapped residents who "work" in 
the toy factory. For the most part they 
appear to have marketable work skills 
but the institution has become their 
permanent home because of inadequate 
community resources, The film does an 
excellent job of illustrating the role of 
the institution while simultaneously 
pointing up its limitations and the need 
for developing more adequate com- 
munity-based services. 


$6 S orren ths Hide Children" ВА 
very short film (ten minutes) which 
contrasts the activities of severely re- 
tarded children in an institution with 
those attending nursery school. The 
high frequency of abnormal and stereo- 
typed behavior seen in the institutional- 
ized children is attributed to a lack of 
stimulation and the picture of a cottage 
day room which is devoid of play ma- 
terials and of "teaching adults" is prob- 
ably not a serious exaggeration of condi- 
tions in most such institutions. The in- 
dictment of institutional as contrasted 
with home care is also leveled, though 
more subtly, at those who recommend 
institutionalization for the young men- 
tally retarded child presumably with 
little awareness of the deficiencies of 
the institution and of the child's ca- 
pacity to benefit both cognitively and 
emotionally from community care. 

The purpose of the film is to shock, 


COTTAGE DAY ROOM IN “SUFFER THE 
LITTLE CHILDREN." 


NURSERY SCHOOL IN "SUFFER THE 
LITTLE CHILDREN." 


but its effectiveness depends on its show- 
ing by a professional person. The film 
is narrated but does not include any 
"summing up." The message is clear 
and effectively presented, but some 
closing remarks regarding the appropri- 
ate role of the institution as well as of 
the nursery school in comprehensive 
mental retardation programs would have 
been welcome. The extremely negative 
portrayal of the institution without a 
mollifying comment will engender un- 
necessary guilt in parents of institu- 
tionalized children if they are among 
those for whom the film is intended, It 
would also add an additional burden of 
guilt to parents whose family situations 
make early institutional placement an 
unwelcome but necessary step. 


wW 


“I did that,” says my memory. “I could 
not have done that,” says my pride, and 
remains inexorable. Eventually the mem- 
ory yields. 

—F. NIETZSCHE 


w 
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` Behavior apy 
Noisily Recorded 


/ “Joseph Wolpe 


The Case of Mrs. Schmidt. Nash- 
ville, "Tennessee: Counselor Re- 
cordings and Tests (Box 6148 

б Acklen Sta, Nashville, Tenn. 

| 37212),:1965. (Long play record 

Ў and booklet.) $5.25. 


Reviewed by IRWIN G. SARASON 


Joseph Wolpe received his MD de- 
gree from South Africa’s University of 
Witwatersand in 1948, where he taught 
until 1959 when he came to the U.S.A. 
_ Since 1959 most of his professional ac- 
tivities have taken place while at the 
University of Virginia, but recently he 
joined the faculty of Temple Univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine. 

The reviewer, Irwin С. Sarason, is 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. He received his 
= PhD from Indiana University in 1055. 
— His experimental bias is reflected in his 
— recently published Personality: An Ob- 
jective Approach. 


HIS recording consists of excerpts 

from two interviews conducted by 
Wolpe. A booklet containing a type- 
script of the interview excerpts accom- 
panies the recording, and there are also 
about two pages of comments about be- 
havior therapy by Wolpe. 

The patient was a woman exhibiting 
symptoms of tension and anxiety. Dur- 
ing the first interview a reconnaisance 
was conducted to obtain data needed 
. for the desensitization work of the sec- 
` ond interview. The aim of making the 
recording was to demonstrate techniques 
and principles of the Wolpian brand of 
behavior therapy. If for no other rea- 
son than that Wolpe is such a significant 
figure among behavior therapists, this ex- 
ample of his procedures must be wel- 
comed. The recording itself, however, 
leaves something to be desired; street 
noises and poor acoustics make for many 


professionals and ` graduate students. 
But, in relation to the latter group 
especially, it must be recognized that 
the recording, by itself, can in no way be 
construed as a disinterested presentation 
of Wolpian therapy. Wolpe is a relaxa- 
tion and reciprocal inhibition partisan. 
For students to profit from his recorded 
words, it will be necessary for course 
instructors and practicum supervisors to 
provide a conceptual context into which 
Wolpe’s rationale and methods can be 
fit. Were such a context not provided, 
the listener might lose sight of the 
fact that what Wolpe says and does is 
capable of arousing considerable con- 
troversy. é 


abes reviewer played the recording for 
a group of about 25 clinical psychology 
graduate students. Their reactions in- 
cluded these: they profited from listen- 
ing to Wolpe in action; the recording 
is a poor one in terms of sound quality; 
Wolpe often seemed to force the pa- 
tient's fears into a mold particularly ap- 
propriate for treatment by relaxation 
methods; it is unfortunate that only 
excerpts were presented, rather than the 
two interviews in their entirety. 

The recording was highly successful in 
stimulating the students to consider and 
analyze the events of Wolpian treatment. 
A very useful project for the future 
would be one which made available to 
students and professional workers (1) 
films or tape recordings of treatment 
sessions conducted by therapists of par- 
ticular persuasions, and (2) critiques by 
experts of different persuasions of the 
therapist's handling of the recorded 
material. 


n 


The greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something, and 
tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds 
of people can talk for one who can think, 
but thousands can think for one who can 
see. 

—RUsKIN 


A Follow-up 
on Retardates 


Three Years Later. Produced am 
distributed by Mental Develo| 
ment Center, Western Reserve Uj 
versity. 16 mm. sound, 38 
utes, black and white. Sale $155 
rental $10. 


Reviewed by C. R. STROTHER 


The reviewer, C. R. Strother, r 
ceived his degree from Iowa and is cur- 
rently a Professor in the Departmen 
of Psychology and Psychiatry and 
also the Director of the Mental Retarda- 
tion and Child Development Center, ali 
at the University of Washington. 


HE second of a series of two films 

produced by Edward Feil Produc 
tions for the Mental Development Cen- 
ter at Western Reserve University, thi: 
is a follow-up study, after three years, 
of six mildly retarded boys (1.Q.’s 60- 
75) who attended a special preschool ‘for 
periods varying from 1-3 years at chro: 
nological ages 5 through 7. The childrei 
are shown in a variety of situations de- 
signed to demonstrate manual, number 
and language skills, with flashbacks to 
comparable earlier performance in pr 
school. The value of the film lies i 
the demonstration of changes in these 
skills over time and the range of inter- 
individual and intra-individual differ- 
ences. The children are presented as. 
“brain-damaged” on the basis of very - 
casual diagnostic criteria. The method: 
and materials used in training are not. 
shown sufficiently to be helpful to the 
teacher. The viewer is left with the 
pression that the changes shown are х 
least largely attributable to preschool Dy 
training, while the possible contributions 
of maturation and incidental learning 
are overlooked. Photography is very 
good and the sound is clear. The film 
will be most useful as a demonstration 
of individual differences in mildly re- 
tarded children. 


| A DEPTH PSYCHOLOGIST DISTORTED ? 


| ‘The title of the review of Erich Neu- 
‘man’s book The Archetypal World of 
enry Moore is objectionable, as is the 
p of the criticism (CP, Sept. 1966, 11, 
1.430). It would be desirable and sensible 
| criticism of a book which presents a 
study of a modern artist from the premises 
of depth psychology show understanding 
the basic theories of that approach. 

/ E would provide a fair chance to judge 


"was using the Jungian frame of refer- 
. Certain formulations of Jungian psy- 
ogy which seem to be misunderstood 


lers of Contemporary Psychology would 
el better served if the review of any book 
assigned to a critic with the kind of 
und that would be most helpful 
understanding the author's point. The 
tion that Erich Neumann is insen- 

to | art is not borne out by the text, 

| shows deep appreciation of Moore 

1d great sensitivity to art. It is regrettable 
psychological interpretation of the 
NS and depth of Neumann's book 


art, The review in question might have 

more. aptly been entitled: A Depth Psy- 
ologist Distorted. 

RENEE BRAND 

C. G. Jung Institute of San Francisco 


WHO DOES THE DISTORTING? 


Of course I am aware that Neumann 


ce.” He was using it badly, not thinking 

i with it but invoking it by the ritualistic 
mumbling of key phrases. Psychology has 

been created by a number of men of 

genius; it is degraded by followers who 

i ire any sort of nonsense if it is couched 

the EOE jargon. I gave examples. of 


A 


norance of Henry Moore. Dr. Brand does 

not dispute my points, but only asserts in 

book-jacket clichés that Neumann has 

"deep appreciation" and "great sensitivity." 
I wonder how she can tell. 

Donato HALL 

The University of Michigan 


LIEBERMAN TAKEN TO TASK 


In Lieberman’s recent review of our 
book, Dimensions of Psychotherapy, (CP, 
1966, 11, 490) a picture was presented 
which, we feel, should be corrected spe- 
cifically. 

Most disturbing in Lieberman’s review 
is not his summary judgment of the book’s 
value for therapists or students, but his 
apparent ignorance of the major data and 
conclusions of the book and his frequent 
misreading of content, To illustrate with a 
comment from early in the review, he 
states: “I found myself troubled, how- 
ever, by the selection of studies . . . То 
discuss the characteristics of the inter- 
personal setting in therapy and to omit, 
for example, the important work of Borden 
(sic) and his colleagues at Michigan seems 
a glaring oversight.” There are, in fact, 
five references to the work of Bordin and 
the Michigan group, allusions to their 
work are scattered throughout Chapters 
Six and Seven, and they are specifically 
identified on p. 94 of the book as the 
“Michigan Studies.” 

The reviewer's repeated referral to 
things being “out of date” or “out of 
fashion” (without saying how or why) 
implies without example that he speaks 
from wells of new knowledge. It can 
be readily granted that а longitudinal 
Study that continues over a period of 
years (with which the central portion of 
the book is concerned) and is devoted to 
followup data, is certain to have some 
"dated" methodology which the designers, 
faced with the opportunity to redesign in 
1966, would certainly alter. But how can 
it be otherwise with a long-term study? 
This reviewer failed to mention that this 
study is one of the very few major long- 


term Шоир tudies of psychotherapy, 
that it is one of only two or three pub- . 


lished cross-validated studies on psycho- 


therapy predictors, and that it derives a 
batch of predictors—both for staying in 
and for profiting from psychotherapy— 
that can be applied to and tested out on 
other patient populations, To ignore com- 
pletely these features is to overlook one 
of the major foci of the book, 

Further, the reviewer refers to “straw 
men” which the authors allegedly raise to 
“provide a handy foil for their own work.” 
Although he nowhere says how he defines 
“straw,” he apparently has different ideas 
from ours of how certain therapies pro- 
ceed. We did not attack schools of psycho- 
therapy as such, but rather, reviewed their 
handling of particular issues which are of 
paramount importance in psychotherapy. 
We stated our conclusion that certain 
therapeutic approaches tended to obfuscate 
the “behavior change factors” with ritual- 
istic therapist behavior peculiar to the 
school. If we seemed to “save our major 
thrusts” for psychoanalytic and Rogerian 
schools, it is only because they have been 
most verbal about their methods and have 
contributed the most, over the years, to 
the literature of psychotherapy. 

Lieberman does make one statement ех- 
plicit enough to be confronted: “The 
authors are concerned with the influence 
of the interpersonal setting on changes 
in overt behavior—setting up а false 
dichotomy, however, in which they equate 
inner life with the concept of the un- 
conscious and their definition of ‘behav- 
ior’ which they limit to day-to-day func- 
tioning in the external world.” No such 
“dichotomy” was set up, and nowhere in 
the book is “inner life” equated with the 
concept of the unconscious. We did com- 
ment critically on the therapeutic useful- 
ness of analyzing early experiences from 
the standpoint of establishing causal rela- 
tions to subsequent behavior. But at no 
place do we reject the use in psychotherapy 
of conscious fantasies, problem-solving cog- 
nition, value systems and related subjective 
experiences from the “inner life." Nowhere 
do we equate “behavior” with day-to-day 
functioning. Witness the book’s repeated 
references to communication problems, to 
internalized statements, to behavior styles, 
to verbal behavior, to goals as an in- 
trinsic part of psychotherapy and a guide - 
to the patient's behavior. We do, however, 


contend that observable behavior— in the _ 


broadest sense of the word, including ver- 


success in psychotherapy. 
In our five “power factors,” which repre- | 
sent an attempt to outline apparently 


ЕШ 


ic editors, 


ze, we were not as operational nor as 

c as we would like to have been. 
case histories in the appendix represent 
attempt to compensate for this de- 
ncy. But as the reviewer knows from 
xperience with his own book on group 
hotherapy (CP, 1965, 10, 101), this 
a difficult task at this stage of our 

knowledge. 

A final misconception in the Lieberman 
review, however, as we see it, concerns his 
interpretation of the theoretical position we 
have expressed in this book. It is not a 
presentation of the behavior change view 
oi psychotherapy, which can be better 
found elsewhere. In fact we state and re- 
iterate this diametrically and crucially dif- 
ferent view: “Power factors" which in- 
luce change are available for use in psy- 
chotherapy and have some experimental as 
well as clinical verification. They are useful 
in psychotherapy regardless of the theoreti- 
cal view which may be practiced. They 
apply in any form of psychotherapy— 
psychoanalytic, non-directive, eclectic, or 
what have you. 

Donatp R. STIEPER 

DANIEL N. WIENER 

Veterans Administration, St. Paul 
University of Minnesota 


SPEAKING FOR FECHNER 


On behalf of Gustav Fechner, who is not 
available to defend himself, I must protest 
the listing of his classic work Elements of 
Psychophysics in your Books Received 
‘column under the names of its editors, 


. David H. Howes and E. С. Boring (CP, 


July 1966, 11, 368). Like any other author, 
Fechner is entitled to have his name ap- 


^ pear first in the listing, Editors, translators, 


writers of forewords and similar secondary 
characters should follow behind at a re- 


-Spectable distance. As it now stands, the 


unknowledgeable reader—probably not a 

user of Books Received in any case—would 

be deceived by the listing into thinking that 

Elements of Psychophysics was a book 
ı about Fechner, rather than by Fechner. 

HeLMUT E. ADLER 

The American Museum of Natural History 


Let CP take this occasion to salute the 
‘great Fechner one hundred and more 
‘years after the publication of his great 
book! Dr. Adler (who translated the book) 
is right; somebody erred. Fechner or- 
" dinarily would at once have been spotted 
as the author, but unfortunately the title- 
page. of this translation. very probably not 
seen in proof by either the translator or the 


omits the all-important word 
“BY,”; the page reads continuously in the 
same large typeface: “Elements of Psycho- 
physics/Volume I/Gustav Fechner,” and 
then “Translated by . . .” and “Edited by 
...” CP hopes that this blot on Fechnet’s 
"scutcheon has now been removed by Dr. 
Adler's polishing. 

Ep. 


BECKER'S PAIN EXPLAINED 


I should like to correct a few errors in 
Joseph Becker's critical though essentially 
fair review of the six sound films simulat- 
ing psychotherapeutic interviews produced 
by the writer and Joan Jenkins (CP, Nov. 
1966, 11, 546-548). 

1. Becker states that real therapists play 
the part of therapists. This is incorrect, 
since both patient and therapist parts were 
enacted by drama students. Parenthetically, 
we found it rather difficult to coach actors 
to play the part of therapists. 

2. While we attempted to portray the 
therapists in as unobtrusive a manner as 
possible, we did not change materially the 
therapists’ performance in the original in- 
terviews which served as the basis for the 
scripts. Hence, if Becker felt “pained” at 
the interviewer’s performance in two films, 
he is not taking issue with the films but 
with the original interviews, the sources 
for which are given in the journal article 
cited by the reviewer. The wide divergences 
in viewers’ reactions to both patients and 
therapists were observed by us in earlier 
research with this medium, and indeed 
represent one of its merits if one is in- 
terested in studying these systematic differ- 
ences, as we have been doing. In an earlier 
film (not part of the review), for example, 
respondents’ judgments of an interviewer 
ranged from “very adequate” to “abysmal,” 
and some found him “warm, understand- 
ing, and empathic,” whereas others con- 
sidered him “stiff, wooden, stilted, and un- 
comprehending.” 

3. My collaborator, Joan Jenkins, has 
not been connected with the University 
of North Carolina for some time. 

4, Inquiries concerning these films ob- 
viously should be sent to me at my new 


address. 
Hans Н. Strupp 


Vanderbilt University 


CARTS AND HORSES 


I wish to comment on the following 
sentence in Gordon’s recent reply (CP, 
Nov. 1966, 11, 550) to Eysenck and 
Dreger re Cattell (without getting into 
that particular act): “On the other hand, 
‘American psychologists are much more 


strongly inclined to select an experimen 
methodology, which therefore inclines them 
toward theories about the modifiability of 
behavior by the environment.” There. ae 
be no question of the bias of American 
psychology in favor of environmentalis 
but is it due to a commitment to experi; 
mental methodology, as Gordon claim: 
One potent development which surely flies 
in the face of such a statement is the 
present revival of experimental research 
behavior genetics (e.g. see Fuller a 
Thompson, Behavior Genetics, N. Y.: Wile 
1960). The compilation of findings which 
clearly point to hereditary sources of the 
observed variance is based on a commit- $ 
ment to experimental methodology. wa 
seems clear to me, at least in this case, 
does not follow that such a commitment 
“therefore inclines them (i.e. researche: 
in behavior genetics), toward theories abou! 
the modifiability of behavior by the en 
vironment.” In short, it seems obvious to ES 
me that experimental findings provide | us 
with factual givens which we can incor- 
porate in theoretical statements which Tes 
flect both hereditary and environmental 
sources of variability. I find Dr. Gordon's 
remarks to be rather startling, requirin, 
a counter-comment such as this, or а! 
elaboration by him which makes his mean 
ing clearer. 


Ey 


Joseren R. Roy 
University of Alberta. 


Meeting of 
East and West 


A. Reza Aresteh 


Final Integration in the Adult Рег- 
sonality. Leiden, Holland: E. J. _ 
Brill, 1965, Pp. xvii+404. DG 
18.— 


Reviewed by SIDNEY JoURARD 


The author, A. Reza Aresteh, is а) 
psychologist now holding a position in 
the Department of Psychiatry at George 
Washington University School of Me 
cine. An earlier book was Man and 
Society, 1965. He is further identified 
т the review. Е 3 
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fessor of Psychology at the University 

f Florida, His two earlier books, Per- 
sonal Adjustment: An Approach through 
the Study of Healthy Personality (Mac- 
millan, 1963) and The Transparent Self 
Van Nostrand, 1964) have been re- 
viewed in CP, He worked with Dan 
_Overlade io edit the papers of the late 
Franklin J. Shaw, producing a book en- 
ed Reconciliation: A Theory of Man 
ranscending (Van Nostrand, 1966), 

md he has another book of his own in 

Я Press with Van Nostrand, scheduled for 
spring publication. 
? 


woes man has sought ferociously 

.* to make a machine-like being out 

f himself in order to fit the machine- 

j systems he has so ingeniously devised. 

Psychology has collaborated in this 

roject, seeking to determine the laws 

behavior, so that the few can the 

i predict, manipulate and control 

th behavior of the many. But we are 
reaching the end of the tether. 

"Whenever men of the West have 

hed the end of the tether, the more 

ughtful among them have looked 

t for guidance out of the existential 

asses they have encountered. Arthur 

tler reported, in The Lotus and the 

~ Robot, that he wasn’t so certain the 

‘East had the answers for Western man. 

The men of the East have advised an 


als stagnation and sameness, with 

exit apparent. I disagree with Koest- 

т, and believe that we have much to 

learn from our colleagues and their 
ancestors of the Near and Far East. 

Reza Aresteh, the author of this 


them tied in existential knots. I first en- 
countered Sufi teachings in London, 
where Idries Shah’s book, The Sufis was 
being widely read and discussed by in- 
tellectuals within and without the pro- 
fession of psychology. I found it fas- 
cinating reading, so that Aresteh’s book 
came to a prepared reader. 

The thesis is this—in Shah’s book, in 
the volume here under review, in the 
books dealing with Taoism and Zen 
Buddhism, and to a growing extent, in 
books written by Western psychologists, 
e.g., Maslow, Jung, Fromm, Frankl— 
man is born, he is socialized, he con- 
forms to the ways of his group, and 
then, if he is not aided, he languishes in 
a kind of behavioral trap. Medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, and formal re- 
ligion have not helped man to grow 
beyond his ‘once-born’ state. Rather, 
these professions collude with society to 
keep man in his conforming roles. But 
such conformity stifles growth, and the 
question is, “Where does man go and 
grow after he ‘has it made'?" 

Aresteh says he can and should grow 
toward his "final integration." This is a 
state of being beyond acculturation. To 
attain it, the seeker must first go out 
of his mind, his ego, and his culture, 
and achieve a transcultural state. Vari- 
ous factors can abet this process, e.g., 
experiencing oneself as fragmented, re- 
alizing that intellect alone does not 
produce happiness, exposure to another 
culture, the death of a loved one. Once 
in the transcultural state, man faces his 
existential dilemma head-on, and must 
struggle with it. The teachings of the 
Sufis, Zen masters, Taoist teachers, and 
Vogis represent a kind of technology 
for the attainment of the new incarna- 
tion, the "final integration." Perhaps 
the best Western description of what 
this state is like is afforded by Maslow's 
writings on “peak experiences" and “B- 
cognition." 

I don't agree with Aresteh that there 
is a final integration for personality, but 
rather, a succession of integrations, im- 
Passes, fragmentations, culminating in 
yet a more inclusive integration. At 
least I believe this is the case for people 
who let themselves grow, rather than 
take a pledge to sameness. I think 
Kazantzakis’s portrayal of Odysseus em- 
bodies the process of growing up to the 


moment of death better 
“final integration.” 

Yet this book is an important one for 
psychologists and psychiatrists to read. 
It is a yeoman effort by a psychologist 
to bring the wisdom of the East into a 
fructifying encounter with the mecha- 
nistic-manipulative genius of the West. 
That Aresteh fails (in my opinion) to 
consummate this union is no criticism of 
the effort, for it is one that must be 
made, again and again, if we on this 
globe are to transcend provincialism, and 
learn to live with more of our own pos- 
sibilities, and those of the other people 
on the globe, our brothers. A book's 
title should be like man's reach—it 
should aim at more than the contents 
can deliver. 

But the contents are absorbing read- 
ing. I found the expositions of the teach- 
ings of Rumi and Al-Ghazali (Earls 
Sufis of the 12th and 13th centuries) 
fascinating, and quite comprehensible 
to anyone familiar with psychedelic 
readings or experiences. Aresteh's effort 
to develop a "normative psychocultural 
analysis" as a technique for develop- 
ing fully integrated i ividuals is im- 
portant, if not entirely ce 
is correct in criticizing those 
originating with Freud as curative only 
—they do not lead man beyond exist- 
ing concepts of ‘normality.’ And he is 
making a genuine contribution in draw- 
ing upon Eastern wisdom as a guide to 
growth that transcends mere conform- 
ism. But it would be a mistake, I feel, 
for a reader to assume that Aresteh 
has said all that can be said on the 
subject. He does offer three excellent 
case analyses—of Rumi, of Goethe, and 
of a contemporary middle-class Turk 
named Kamal—in which he surpasses 
most western clinicians in broad and 
deep insight. 

This is a transitional book. I think it 
will encourage more clinicians and re- 
searchers to address with more sophisti- 
cation and vigor the question of man's 
possibilities for wholeness and growth. 
I have already recommended it to sev- 
eral students and colleagues who are in- 
terested in psychotherapy and in human 
potentialities. 


n 


$ 
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. DE AJURIAGUERRA, M. Auzias, F. 
Couns, А. DENNER, V. LAVONDES- 
Monon, R. Perron and M. STAMBAK. 
L'écriture de VEnfant, Paris, France: 
Delachaux & Niestle, 1966. Pp. 286. 


Perhaps the first of its kind, this book 
describes an extensive and thorough 
body of research dealing with the de- 
velopment of writing in children. 
Utilizing data derived from a scale of 
writing development, handwriting is 
evaluated with respect to such features 
| as posture, tonicity, utilization of paper, 
` handling of contours and many other 
factors. About a fifth of the book is 
concerned with a descriptive and cor- 
. relational discussion of children who 
— manifest some form of writing disorder. 
1 Davin ELKIND 


Gustav Batty. Vom Spielraum der 
Freiheit: die Bedeutung der Spiels bei 
Tier und Mensch. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Schwabe, 1966. Pp. 131. S.Fr. 
16.80—. 


.. In the first half of this booklet ani- 
a ` mal instinct and play are discussed 
through a somewhat successful popular- 
ization of ecological concepts advanced 
_ by Tinbergen, Lorenz, Köhler, Uexkull, 
1 . Buytendijk, and others. The latter half 
_ treats the play of humans in a non- 
empirical fashion and is perhaps solely 
for philosophical or poetic interests. 
FRANK WESLEY 


N. BERLIN, MD and S. A. SzUREK, 
MD. Learning and Its Disorders. 
` (Clinical Approaches to Problems of 
Childhood, Vol. 1). Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Science & Behavior Books, 1965. Pp. 
| xviii + 295. 

£ This is a collection of papers, mostly 
by people associated with the Langley 
er Children’s Service and the San 
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Francisco public schools. A number of 
the papers have been previously pub- 
lished. Here they are grouped under the 
following headings: 1) beginnings of 
learning and its disorders, 2) the teach- 
ers role and his problems, 3) com- 
munity psychiatry and the schools, 4) 
antisocial behavior as failure and dis- 
tortion in learning, 5) learning: the 
therapeutic tool in a school anti-de- 
linquency project, and 6) therapeutic 
efforts in learning disturbances. In spite 
of Fritz Redl’s expression of relief, in 
a foreword, that the book does not per- 
petuate the controversy of "Learning 
Theory versus Psychiatry," the amalgam 
turns out to be long on anecdote and 
psychiatric opinion, short on data and 
reasoned theory, and adds little luster 
to either learning theory or psychiatry. 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 


GEORGE A. CICALA. Animal Drives: An 
Enduring Problem in Psychology: 
Selected Readings. Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1965. Pp. vi + 265. 
$1.95. 


An “Insight” book of reprinted selec- 
tions, this volume contains 17 papers 
grouped into 3 parts: I) Physiological 
Correlates of Drive, П) Relation be- 
tween Deprivation and Drive, and III) 
Effects of Drive on Learning and Per- 


formance . 
MELVIN Marx 


GÉRARD DELEDALLE. La Pédagogie de 
John Dewey: Philosophie de la Con- 
tinuité. Paris, France: Les Editions 
du Scarabee, 1965. Pp. 125. 


A popular primer on John Dewey, as 
interpreted by the Assistant Director of 
the Faculty of Humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Tunis. When applied to cur- 
rent discussions of evolving problems 
in French education, the thought arises 


that U. S. experiences may be useful fi 
something. 


HENRY P. DAVID 


DıvısION oF BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES, 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Annotated Bibliography of Research 
on Human Factors in Industry in 
India. Calcutta, India: February, 
1966. (Multilithed) Pp. 93. 


A useful summary of Indian re- | 
searches for those interested in India or 
in comparative problems of organization 
and administration. Coverage includes ^. 
researches on selection, motivation, | 
groups, organization and management 
advertising and consumer psychology . 
and others. 3 

HAROLD J. LEAVITT 


WALTER H. Enters. Foreword b; 
DonorHy Garst Murray. Mothers о, 
Retarded Children; How They Feel 
Where They Find Help. Springfield, 
Ш.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. xxi + 166. 
$6.75. 


Studies of the type reported here 
have value far beyond their modest 
scope because of the pitifully small 
amount of dependable information. 
available about sociological aspects of 
mental retardation. The author studied 
in some depth 24 mothers of retarded 
children in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He found that the lower and lower- 
middle class mothers in his sample will 
use public services for children, that 
they were willing to talk about their 
child, that they had not discussed their 
problem with a priest or minister, that - 
they sought help early (before the child 
was two years old), that they especially: 
valued the home visiting service by a 
public health nurse, that they strongly 
wanted not to give up their child to an 
institution, and that they don't par- 
ticipate in organizations of parents of 
retarded children. The investigator re- 
peatedly cautions against overgeneraliz- 
ing on such a small sample, a refreshing 
note in an area where many are willing 
to generalize on no data at all. 

NicHoras HOBBS 
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WERNER FiscHEL. Grundzuge des Zen- 
tralnervensystems des Menschen. 
Jena, Germany: Veb Gustav Fischer 
Verlag, 1966. Pp. 118. DM 18.00. ` 


This presentation of the anatomy and 
the function of the CNS is precise and 
unusually clear. By omitting details and 
including 68 charts, many of them in 
color, Fischel succeeds in relating basic 
Ens ЖУ у, à 

. neurological concepts to behavior and 
behavioral theories with the use of 
ybernetics and servomechanical models. 
The 80 references cited include only 
two US and five British publications. 
~ The remainder are German references. 
"Their recency reflects the present in- 
terest in physiological psychology. This 
| book has few pages but much informa- 

tion. : 
: RONALD SMITH 


Tra J. GORDON (Ed.) Human Develop- 
ment: Readings in Research. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1965. Pp. 
xxiii + 441, $3.95. 


Gordon has assembled a very useful 
collection of readings for his colleagues 
to use in teaching child development. 
The work is up-to-date: the modal pub- 
ication date for the sixty-one papers is 
961, and none appeared before 1956. 
"The major topics in current research are 
well represented— cultural influences, 
arent-child relations, and cognitive, per- 
sonality, and social development. After 
a helpful introduction by the author, 
there is a section on general concepts 
Hunt, White, Bayley, Piaget, Bruner, 
etc.) and then follow sections on in- 
fancy, early childhood, middle child- 
hood, and adolescence. This is а soft- 
‘cover book, and its price is right. 

У ALBERTA Е. SIEGEL 


501. Gorpon and Risa S. Goros (Eds.) 
Recreation and Socialization for the 
Brain Injured Child. East Orange, 
N. J.: N. J. Association for Brain In- 
jured Children, Central N. J. Sec- 
. tion, 1966. Pp. 110. $2.00. 


/The book contains a set of brief 

|... Papers on activities for children. There 

те no data. There is no theory. The 

00k will be of scant interest to psy- 
gists, 5 

NicHoras HOBBS 


JOHN Curtis Gowan and GEORGE D. 
Demos (Eds.) The Disadvantaged 
and Potential Dropout: Compensatory 
Educational Programs, a Book of 
Readings. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 
1966. Pp. xix + 624. $18.50. 


A book of readings on the topic in- 
dicated synoptically by the title. There 
are about 50 papers by competent peo- 
ple plus an unannotated bibliography of 
2,000 items, 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 


JEAN-BLAISE GRIZE, КАТІЕҮХ HENRY, 
MARIANNE MEYLAN-BACKS, FRANCINE 
ORSINI, JEAN РїАСЕТ and N. VAN 
DEN BOGAERT-ROMBOUTS. L’épistémol- 
ogie du Temps. Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires De France, 1966. Pp. 
203. 


In its ten years of existence, Piaget’s 
Center for the Study of Genetic Epis- 
temology has produced twenty volumes 
dealing with topics which tread the 
borderland between psychology and phi- 
losophy. This book is the twentieth, and 
presents research and theory regarding 
the origins of the time concept in chil- 
dren. One of the central concerns of the 
discussion and of the research is a dis- 
agreement between Piaget and Fraisse 
with respect to the earliest time con- 
ceptions of children, The book does not 
have the integration nor the extensive 
research work that is typical of Piaget’s 
own books, It does, however, contain 
some germinal ideas about time percep- 
tion and conception and some research 
strategies that would seem to be es- 
sential reading for all those concerned 
with the psychology of time. 

: Davin ELKIND 


LAWRENCE J. HarrERER. The Artist in 
Society: Problems and Treatment of 
the Creative Personality. New York: 
Grove Press, 1965. Pp. 188. $5.50. 


This. book makes interesting reading 
about the author’s observations and 
treatment of artists, but it contributes 
little to our understanding of what is 
involved in creative activity; it is a 
recital of case histories that include not 
a single statistic. The generalities and 
platitudes that occur in almost every 
paragraph are hedged about by many 
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qualifications. For artists “the pleasures 
that money affords become their most | 
vital reason to create. . . . However, 
most creative people assert that the 
economic factor was and is least im- ' 
portant in their growth and necessity to 
create (p. 35). Some artists “сап at any 
point . . . continue to produce without 
considering the needs of meeting human 
schedules or normal routines. Some, o 
the other hand, are enormously di 
ciplined" (p. 180). The book has no i 
dex and no bibliography. 

CARROLL C, PRA 


GEORGES Hevyer. Vingt Lecons de F 
chologie Médicale. Paris, Franc 
Presses Universitaires De 
1966. Pp. viii + 294. 


Twenty lessons in medical psycholog 
presented in 1964 by a distinguished 
French physician to medical students 
the University of Abidjan, Ivory Co: 
A good outline for similar lectures in 
developing countries with French lan- 
guage and cultural background. 

HENRY P. Davi 


Fran 


Joun Horr. Introduction by ALLA 
Fromme. How Children Fail, N 
York: Dell, 1965. Pp. xv + ! 
$1.75. 


John Holt is an elementary scho. 
teacher. He thinks about what he do: 
He thinks about what schools. sometim: 
do for, and most of the time to, chii- 
dren, And he writes about what h: 
thinks. “The true test of intelligence is 
not how much we know how to do, but 
how we behave when we don’t know 
what to do.” This is what schools are 
not good at teaching. This charge is 
made and the book is based on a series 
of notes about his own teaching and 
about the observed teaching of a col- 
league. These are sometimes humorous, 
puzzled, angry. They are always percep- 
tive, informed by a genuine interest in 
children and enlivened by a bent to see 
things fresh. The summary pages are 
simple yet brilliant. If as teacher or 
parent you don't know what to do next, 
here's a good place to start. 

Nicuotas HOBBS 


Kraus HorzkAMP, ADOLF Отто JAcER 
and FERDINAND MERZ. Foreword by 
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Bonpy. Prognose und Bewühr- 
» der psychologischen Diagnostik. 
, Germany: C. J. Hofgrefe, 
оба. Рр. 64. 21.7.66/Ma. 


: academic lectures on clinical 
ical prognosis and validation, 
ed at the 1965 Congress for Grad- 
'sychological Education in Mar- 
ermany. These papers tend to 
reflect т increasing acceptance of clini- 
eal psychology as a subject of research 
and training at the graduate university 
devel 


burg, 


Henry P. Davip 


_Ккххктн JUNGE. Some Problems of 
Measurement in Psychophysics. Oslo, 
Norway: Universitetsforlagets, 1966. 
(US Distribution Office, Box 142, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 02113.) Pp, 61. $3.00. 


| This monograph was produced, as the 
author says, in isolation except for ar- 
_ ticles and books. Almost 70 references 
` are listed in the field of psychophysics 
and measurement, and the author has 
something of consequence to say about 
most of them. The monograph, being a 
PhD thesis, exhibits the usual querulous 
(quality designed to make it appear that 
past writers were mostly mistaken. The 
author’s chief complaint concerns the 
absence in psychophysics of funda- 
mental measurement based on empirical 
additivity. Ratio, he says, “has no 
meaning aside from addition." How then 
do observers make ratio judgments? By 
means of a surrogate modality, in par- 
ticular the length continuum with which 
they are presumably all very familiar. 
. Thus, the author proposes that the rela- 
‘tion between two sounds is somehow 
transformed, unconsciously perhaps, into 
a relation between two lines. From there 
on, the ratio judgment is said to proceed 

without much difficulty. 
S. SMITH STEVENS 


ROBERT KasrENBAUM (Ed.) Contribu- 
tions to the Psychobiology of Aging. 
New York: Springer, 1966. Pp. х+ 
115. $3.00. 


The state of knowledge about changes 
the aging organism was considered 
by nine specialists (Anderson, Curtis, 
Henry, Jarvik, Kastenbaum, Klopfer, 
acher, Sobel, and Walford). Originally 
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presented at a symposium of APA's 
Division on Maturity and Old Age in 
1964, the papers give a perspective on 
contemporary points of view. While the 
research on which the papers are based 
is available in other sources, the book 
will give convenient access to the exten- 
sive articles and monographs published 
by the authors. Since slightly more than 
half of the material is written from a 
biological point of view, the collection 
of papers will be of use to graduate 
students as a secondary source of refer- 
ences to material not commonly indexed 
in the psychological literature, 

JAMES E. BIRREN 


JEAN-PIERRE LAUZEL. L’Enfant Voleur. 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1966: Pp. 159. 


The initial sections of this book pre- 
sent a balanced and detailed discussion 
of the various forms of theft carried out 
by children and of the legal, sociological, 
familial, and psychological factors in- 
volved in such behavior. In the re- 
mainder of the book, however, the au- 
thor completely ignores these factors 
and offers an extreme psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of stealing which is un- 
fettered by any reference to evidence; 
clinical or otherwise. 

Dav ELKIND 


Nicuotas J. LONG, У/плллм C. MORSE 
and RutH G. NEWMAN. Conflict in 
the Classroom: The Education of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children. Bel- 
mont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1965. Pp. 
515. 


This sampler of the literature on emo- 
tional disturbance in children, emphasiz- 
ing educational problems, should be 
useful to the growing number of teach- 
ers who now have explicit responsibility 
for what was all along an inevitable but 
unrecognized demand in a day's work. 
The papers were chosen to interest a 
teacher beginning to explore the field. 
The  stalwarts—Baruch, Bettelheim, 
Bower, A. Freud, Redi—are represented. 
But the reader who knows the field will 
also find new and interesting items. 
After an introductory section that con- 
vincingly presents the problem of emo- 
tional disturbance through selections 
from literary sources, there are some 


50-odd papers and excerpts, mostly al- - 
ready published, that give a good pic- | 
ture of the dimensions of the problem; |. 


the variety of interventions that have 
been tried (in the United States), and 
how results have been evaluated in par- 
ticular instances. Sections and papers 
are accompanied by a- bland com- 
mentary, notably without critical en- 
gagement. Used as a text in an in- 
troductory course, it would have the 
virtue of presenting interesting materials 
while still leaving the professor plenty 
to do. There is no index. 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 


Tuomas H. Naytor, JOSEPH L. BA- 
LINTFY, Donatp S. Вокріск, and 
Kone Cru. Computer Simulation 
Techniques. New York: Wiley, 1966. 
Pp, xiii + 352. $9.50. 


A fairly detailed exposition of meth- 
ods for simulating business firms and 


economic systems on electronic com- 
puters. Various existing business and 
economic simulations are referred to, 
but the emphasis of the book is on how, 
such models are constructed rather than 
on how they behave. Of possible in- 
cidental interest to some psychological 
model-builders are FORTRAN subrou- 
tines for generating random numbers 
following a dozen different theoretical 
probability distributions (normal, ex- 
ponential, gamma, Poisson, hypergeo- 
metric, еїс.). 

Joun C. LOEHLIN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARMORE, SIDNEY J. Introduction to sta- 
tistical analysis and inference for psy- 
chology and education, New York: 
Wiley, 1966. Pp. xx + 546, 

Beck, CARLETON E. (Ed.). Guidelines for 
guidance: readings in the philosophy of 
guidance. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1966, Pp. xv + 458. $4.95. 

Brnroccr PETER A. The human venture in 
sex, love and marriage. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1949. 9th printing, 1965. 
Pp. 143. $2.95. 

BOUIDING, Kennetu E. The impact of the 
social sciences. New Brunswick, New 
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Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1966. 
Pp. vi + 117. $3.75. 

_Cuansuy, Norman M. Untapped good: 
the rehabilitation of school dropouts. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. xviii 
+ 267. $9.75. 

CrarsseNs, DIETER. Angst, Furcht und 
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Meaningful Unity or 
Encapsulating Globality? 


‚ Adrian van Каат 


Existential Foundations of Psychology (Duquesne Studies, Psychological 
Series 3). Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne University Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 


386. $7.95. 


Reviewed by FELIX E. GOODSON 


The author, Adrian L. van Каат, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Duquesne University. He received his 
PhD from Western Reserve in 1958 and 
has spent а great deal of time in Hol- 
land as a consultant for a publishing 
firm, as a professor, and as a counselor 
at a government observation center. 

Felix E. Goodson, the reviewer, re- 
ceived the PhD from the University of 
Missouri in 1954 and is presently Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at DePauw Uni- 
versity. He has just completed a first 

` draft of a large manuscript on “a master 
theory in psychology.” His primary in- 
terests are in theory and in experimental 
design. He has reviewed before for CP. 


have read Husserl for a whole 
year and now that I understand 
him there is nothing in him,” Titchener 
complained. Apparently a great many 
people disagree with Titchener because 
contemporary existentialism owes a pro- 
found debt to Husserl and the implica- 
tions and extensions of the movement 
seem to become more pervasive as time 
passes. Мт. van Kaam’s book is within 
this tradition and endeavors to center 
‘all of psychology on an existential 
foundation. Although there is much dis- 
agreement on what principles are most 
basic (ask any existentialist) certain 
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central themes pervade the movement 
and are crucial for an understanding of 
van Kaam’s treatment. 

In general the existentialist (and van 
Kaam is no exception) makes an iden- 
tity between experience and existence, 
pointing out that without experience the 
human could not exist and even if this 
were possible he could not know that 
he did. The existentialist then asks: 
What are the crucial characteristics of 
this experience in which man finds his 
uniqueness and his existence? What ex- 
periences so permeate every aspect of 
man to such a degree that they may 
serve as fundamental categories rela- 
tive to which everything else must be 
evaluated? They would say look within 
yourself, as a representative of our 
species, and you find the answers: man's 
freedom, the intentionality of his be- 
havior, the goal directedness of his be- 
havior, the immediately given experience 
of a self living in the world, of a self 
suffering or having joy, fulfillment or 
the lack of it. These are some of the 
fundamental categories to the existential- 
ist—fundamental because they are the 
ones given directly to each human be- 
ing as a function of his being alive and 
relative to which his very existence 
must be defined. 

In general Mr. van Kaam’s message 


is this. Psychology is made up of a 
large number of “differential” orienta- 
tions, each of which may make limited 
contributions, but each of which im- 
poses a truncated, partial, and limited 
view of man. Somebody has to integrate 
all these varied perspectives, methods 
and orientations and show how they re- 
late to the crucial characteristics of 
man's nature. The only individuals with 
sufficient perspective and breadth of 
orientation are, you guessed it, the ex- 
istential psychologists, or as he would 
say, the existential anthropological psy- 
chologists. What are the crucial charac- 
teristics relative to which all of this 
complexity must be “made meaningful"? 
Why, man’s “freedom,” “intentionality,” 
*purposiveness," “perspectiveness,” “man 
as being in the world,” etc., etc., natu- 
rally. How does the existential psy- 
chologist go about this process of 
apprehending these fundamental cate- 
gories? To as great an extent as pos- 
sible he *must suspend all theoretical 
frames of reference, all statistical, ex- 
perimental and symbolical classifica- 
tions" before he can explain behavior 
in terms of the categories of freedom, 
intentionality, and purpose, Interest- 
ingly enough the author does not con- 
sider man's experienced freedom, inten- 
tionality and purpose as problems to 
be explained; rather, he uses them as 
categories of explanation, Let's say you 
struck a bug with your shoe. The ques- 
tion now becomes, why did you do it? 
The existential explanation: ' because 
you intended to kill it. They are not 
concerned with the question of what 
the variables were which led up to that 
particular intention. This is the type of 
question asked by differential psycholo- 
gists. Nor does the author explain how 
one can become an existential psycholo- 
gist, capable of apprehending these fun- 
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_ damental truths. They are apparently 


- born, not made. He simply states that 
` “every successful comprehensive psy- 
` chologist makes explicit a certain essen- 
_ tial, or at least quasi-essential charac- 

teristic of intentional behavior.” Even 
in the chapter entitled “Behavioristic 
Animal Experimentation” the urge to 
interpret in intentional and purposive 
categories is irresistable. Thus such in- 
vestigators as Skinner and Hull are dis- 
missed with some disdain while Hebb 
and Tolman are given sympathetic treat- 
ment, primarily, one would gather, be- 
cause they use the term purpose in their 
orientations. 

The discussion is repetitious to the 
point of exasperation. It is as if the 
author were endeavoring to convince 
himself or perhaps the reader of the 
legitimacy of his position through the 
sheer artifice of multiple exposure. 
In his efforts to fix his discursive 

- treatment somewhere the author often 

indulges in the simple expedient of 
giving dictionary definitions, then fol- 
lows a tedious etymological break- 
down of such terms, and then the argu- 
ment proceeds with an ever increas- 
ing plethora of distinctions and quali- 
fications, many of which mark the be- 

- ginning of yet another tangent. Often 
. the argument simply disappears, either 
_ in returning to its point of origin or be- 
- coming lost in contradiction. Desper- 

ately the reader searches for some 
statement that is not hedged with quali- 
fications, for some definition clearly 
separate from one that has just been 
previously made to some apparently 
kindred term. For instance take the 
not totally unambiguous term phenome- 
nology. The author defines it and then 
discusses philosophical phenomenology, 
anthropological phenomenology, ontic 
phenomenology, differential phenome- 
nology and existential phenomenology, 
all within five pages! Or take the dis- 
| tinction between Existential Humanistic 
- Psychology and Existential Anthropo- 
logical Psychology which finally comes, 
not too helpfully, at the end of the 
book. Existential Humanistic Psychology 
А is defined as “A humanistic psychology 
that operates іп: the light of the ex- 
istential image of man” while Existential 
Anthropological Psychology is defined as 
An anthropological psychology that 


‘roots its comprehensive frame of refer- 
ence in the existential image of тап”! 


Ea AUTHOR is much more facile in 
proposing problems than in resolving 
them. It is one thing to suggest that 
both method and subject matter are 
warped by perspective (something with 
which very few people would disagree) 
and quite another to show how his par- 
ticular approach avoids this crucial prob- 
lem. It is one thing to suggest that man 
may have the experience of freedom and 
intentionality and quite another to indi- 
cate how such concepts can be used 
for the purposes of integration. It is 
one thing to suggest that we need a 
superman to bring about the integration 
of our disparate approaches and quite 
another to point out where he is going 
to come from and to define the method 
he is going to use for such an accom- 
plishment. And it becomes doubly com- 
plex when such a superman is supposed 
to accomplish such a task without the 
distorting effects imposed by analysis, 
statistics, theory, experimentation, in- 
trospection and language. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that the author becomes 
encapsulated in his own globalities be- 
cause in the very statement of their 
character he denies the applicability of 
the tools that might make either their 
explication or their application possible. 

So all of you differential psychologists 
continue in your “minute endeavors”; 
indulge in your "technocratic" applica- 
tions. Someday the superpsychologist 
who can integrate all your diversity in 
terms of pre-reflexive, pre-conceptual, 
“lived” behavioral structures in a 
manner that will illuminate how very 
trivial your endeavors are, may come 
along. But the time is not yet. 

Is the book a total loss? No, the 
author struggles manfully with such 
questions as: the multiple perspectivity 
of psychology, the search for a common 
denominator, the problem of extrapola- 
tion, and the implications of the ex- 
istential view, In the process of strug- 
gling, he raises many novel and interest- 
ing questions. I have even toyed with 
the notion that the kind of criticism I 
am directing towards the book may not 
be applicable. Perhaps it should be 
“lived” rather than analyzed. 


A Jolt for Scientists 


Erwin W. Straus. Translated, i: 
part, by Erling Eng 


ла) 


Phenomenological Psycholo; 
New York: Basic Books, 1955, 
Pp. xiii 4- 353. $8.50. Xd 


Reviewed by Erwin Levy 


The author, Erwin W. Straus, is а o- 
search consultant to the VA Hospital it~ 
Lexington, Kentucky. He took his № D 
at the University of Berlin in 1919 ocd Ж 
has been given two honorary degre. i. 
He is a leading thinker of the phenom - © 
nological schools in Europe and Americ: 9 
and is author of The Primary World o 
the Senses. His translator, Erling Env 
works with Straus at the VA Hospita 
where he (Eng) is Ward Psychologi 

The reviewer, Erwin Levy, recei 
his MD from the University of Be 
in 1931. He was Research Assist 
under Max Wertheimer first at the | 
versity of Frankfurt/Main and ther 
the New School of Social Researc/ 
present he is Associate Psych 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York 
and in the private practice oj 
chiatry. His main interests are ti: 
ing patients and the relation of 
Gestalt theory to psychopathology « 
psychoanalysis. His published artic! 
all have a Gestalt ori 7 


We: - 

HIS COLLECTION of essays furnishe: 

a cross section of Straus's work i: 
psychology and psychopathology. His 
psychological and philosophic-anthropo- 
logical orientation is based on Heideg- 
ger's Analytic of Dasein as man's Being- 
in-the-World; his method, on Husser!’s 
phenomenology. 

The author states that by its very 
nature psychology cannot be a natural 
science. It is concerned with the im- 7 
mediate living experience of being and 1 
becoming in one's world. This experi- | f 
ence is primarily emotional; the world © 
reveals itself in its impact as the 
“Other,” the “Allon,” through its ex- 
pressive physiognomy. The efforts of - 
modern psychology to view psychic 
events as mere epiphenomena of physio- | 
logical processes have led to such atom- 
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istic attempts as seeking the specifically 
human in isolated sensations, stimulus- 
response models, elementary reflexes, 

_ isolated states of consciousness, etc. This 
destructive attitude has made us blind 
for the fundamental experience of the 
I rld relationship as a whole. Psy- 

` chology must no longer remain the hand- 
maiden of brain physiology. 

Straus wants to reverse the situation. 
First we have to know what it is we 
wish to ‘explain’; this means careful 
phenomenological studies of the modes 
of Being-in-the-World. Their results will 
determine what a theory of the central 
nervous system must accomplish; they 
may require a new approach to physiol- 
ogy. Straus knows that this is not yet in 
sight. 

The author shows phenomenological 
analysis at work. The book contains a 
series of studies of normal and patho- 
logical situations, interpreted as normal 
or severely altered modes of Being-in- 
the-World. Some of them are striking; 
all are interesting; not all readers will 
be convinced by all of them. 


Ox may have some reservations. A 
first one concerns Straus's over-all view 
of the history of modern psychology. 
Not all.of it has been as destructive of 
the phenomena as he would have us be- 
lieve; not all of it has forced man's 
soul into the Procrustean bed of atom- 
istic physiological. models. There have 
been attempts to reverse this pattern, 
notably Wertheimer's Gestalt theory. 
For him also, the psychological givens 
determined the requirements for an ade- 
quate physiological theory; and what he 
called man's surrounding field (Umfeld) 
was much closer to Straus's Lebenswelt 
(the lived-in world) than some might 
think. This field concept was not rigidly 
analogous to that of physics at all. 

A second reservation concerns the 
authors attitude to the Freud who 
tried to build his psychology as a 
natural science, Of course Straus is op- 
posed to basic psychoanalytic theory, 
especially to the theory of drives and 
their genetic development. But might it 
not be claimed that Freud's greatest 
discovery was that of the hidden Other, 
the Allon within man, with its often 
demonic impact on the fate of a per- 
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son's way of Being-in-the-World? Can 
one really reduce the importance of the 
Unconscious and the genetic approach 
as strongly as Straus wants to do? 
Such disagreements may have to be 
discussed; they do not detract from 
the value of the work. The jolt which 
Straus, together with other early and 


leading existentialists such as L. Bins- 
wanger and E. Minkowski, has helped. 
to give to psychology and psychiatry, 
has been deserved and necessary. The 
attempt to apply Husserl's challenge to 
return "Back to the things themselves" 
(p. x) to these disciplines is most im- 
portant. 


Analysis of Psychoanalysis 


Avery D. Weisman 


The Existential Core of Psychoanalysis: Reality Sense and Responsi- 
bility. Boston: Little, Brown, 1965. Pp. xii + 268. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ЈоѕеРН Lyons 


The author, Avery D. Weisman, MD, 
is a) Chief of Psychiatric Consultation 
Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
b) Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, Harvard Medical School, and 
€) Training Analyst, Boston Psychiatric 
Institute. He comes to the present book 
out of a combined background in psy- 
choanalysis, philosophy, and psychoso- 
matic medicine. 

The reviewer, Joseph Lyons, is, nor- 
mally, Research Psychologist at the VA 
Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, but is 
currently Visiting Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Kansas, 
He is clinically trained, VA experienced, 
research motivated, phenomenologically 
oriented, and reports that he has tried to 
keep juggling all these interests at once 
by doing research on social perception 
and by writing one book (The Measure 
of Man) on phenomenological psy- 
chology and another (A Primer of Ex- 
perimental Psychology) on the logical 
foundations of experimentation. 


Г SCIENCE has one theme that ties 
together its diverse procedures and 
achievements, it is the theme of caus- 
ality. All the methods and devices of 
science, the elaborate arrangements of 
pseudo-natural events called experi- 
ments as well as those complex proposi- 


tional networks known as theories, are 
aimed at educing causal relations and 
then linking them in systematic fashion. 
Aside from science, however, there is 
another realm with which we are equally 
familiar, and it has its own quite dif- 
ferent theme. This is the realm of con- 
crete human experiencing—verbal or 
pre-verbal as it may be, private or 
inter-subjective as the occasion demands, 
individually unique but also, in some 
curious manner, shared among us all. 
In this realm, which would exist and 
flourish even if there were no pos- 
sibility of science—as, demonstrably, 
it does among sleepers, children, primi- 
tives, and schizophrenics—the basic 
theme, as Erwin Straus has pointed out, 
is not causality but what phenomenolo- 
gists call intentionality. 

In this book Weisman explores the 
seemingly contradictory relations and 
the complex tensions between these two 
realms, As a psychoanalyst committed 
to the Freudian tradition and to the! 
profession based on it, his argument is 
centered on problems of  psycho- 
analytic theory and practice; but the 
value of his book, I think, goes beyond 
these academic or didactic limits. By 
emphasizing what he terms the “sense 
of reality,” or the realm of concrete 
experiencing, in contrast with "reality 
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testing,” or the realm of lbs ood 

. concepts, he accomplishes for an estab- 
бу lished way of thinking that cleansing 
action which is so often necessary as a 
means of bringing it back into touch 
with its own basic data. 

Because he is acutely and often 
brilliantly aware of the paradoxes that 
are inherent in a choice between ex- 
periencing and "the explanation of ex- 
periencing, Weisman can come to grips 
С with many of the convoluted issues— 
notably that the living reality of ex- 
-periencing pervades the analysis itself, 
its participants, and of course the pro- 
fession and theory to which they give 
rise. Like any other human product, 
psychoanalytic theory must rest on 
“unexamined experiencing in order to 
> examine experiencing. But Weisman de- 
- tects and explores some important prob- 
E . lems that are unique to psychoanalysis— 
ps for example, that its work is directed 
at a reconstruction of modes of ex- 
— periencing, and thus the very sense of 
‘reality on which the encounter rests 
may evaporate between patient and 
| analysis or between “elusive pronounce- 
ment” and a “clear scientific investiga- 
_ tion. " In a careful analysis of reality 
© sense, its content and its intuitive ac- 
tivity, he traces out the ways in which 
man disposes of a true order of things 
| as a function of the meaning which is 
~~ organic to personal experience. Then, in 
another closely reasoned argument, he 
- considers. the concept correlative to 
reality sense. This is responsibility, 
which serves in regard to the self just 
= 8s reality sense does in regard to the 
world. In responsibility, which is dis- 
covered in those acts "for which people 
_ аге held responsible and hold them- 
“selves responsible,” may be found the 
“basis for an understanding of the super- 
ego as well as human conflict, 


.T is a noteworthy performance, pre- 
- sented in a Style both aphoristic and 
logmatic; but one is compelled to 
omment—not pejoratively but in hon- 


its expressed purpose. If the author 
wants this to be accepted as a re- 
йш of Marcel’s M. OP Jour- 


he cannot merely mention them once 
in passing, and he can hardly afford to 
ignore Merleau-Ponty and Straus as 
sources. But if, as seems apparent, he 
means the book to be a text for thera- 
pists in training, useful in terms of 
their practical demands, he serves up 
such an embarrassment of theoretical 
riches that the conceptualizing is in- 
evitably demeaned by narrow and trival 
clinical examples. He may be the best, 
and severest, critic that psychoanalysis 
has ever had; but what is revealed, sad 
to say, is that the patient may not be 
worthy of the cure. In the light of 
this, one wonders why Weisman works 
so hard to maintain an amateur's status 
in philosophy. One answer may be 
found in the loaded question that he 
poses: “Why has it fallen to the psy- 
choanalyst—that curious and arcane 
physician who deals in both personal 
maladies and protoscientific theories— 
to represent the existential dilemma of 
mankind"? (p. 14). The image of this 
idealized, if anxious, saviour both in- 
spires and limits Weisman's efforts to 
save psychoanalysis from itself. Thus, 
he can on the one hand contribute this 
gem: "Instead of concluding that libido 
‘explains’ the sense of reality, we may 
presume the reverse: that the sense of 
reality for constant and credible clusters 
of affect has given rise to the notion 
of a universal psychic energy" (pp. 87— 
88)—but he can also offer this inflated 
thesis: that the professional preoccupa- 
tion of the analyst is not only to “con- 
front the special existential events that 
are called clinical and paraclinical syn- 
dromes" (pp. 215-16), but to deal 
effectively with an existential core 
which is revealed, finally, as “whatever 
nucleus of meaning and being there is 
that can confront both life and death" 
(p. 242). The amalgam that results.is 
often an astringent set of lessons in 
psychoanalytic theory. But if the au- 
thor's aims were broader and his hori- 
zons less professionally limited, the book 
might also be welcomed—as indeed it 
should be—as a major contribution to 
the philosophy of the clinical sciences. 


To Tell or Not to Tell 
Ralph Slovenko, with Gene L. 
Usdin 


Psychotherapy, Confidentiality” 
and Privileged Communication. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1966. Pp” 
xv + 202. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Erasmus L. HocH 


The first author, Ralph Slovenkay 
holds degrees both in psychology and 
in law. He has just spent the year 196: 

66 as Visiting Professor of Law at they 
University of Kansas School of Law, and 

at the Menninger Foundation. He edited 

American Lectures in Behavioral Science, 

and the Law. The second author, Genes 
‘L. Usdin, MD, is Chief, Department of 

Neurology and Psychiatry, Touro Ine ( 
_firmary, and Associate Professor of 

Clinical Psychiatry, Tulane University 

School of Medicine. i 
ewer, Erasmus L. 
Professor of Psychology and Admi 
trative Officer, Department of Pssichol- ^ 

ogy, University of Michigan. He says 

he is still often identified as having 

worked on professional affairs at the © 
APA central office, but is struggling for 

a new identity as teacher and scholar. 


Г nothing is as old аз yesterday’s 
news, nothing is as new as today 
This book could hardly be more con- 
temporary. Ten years ago a volume on | 
privileged communication might have” 
interested a handful of psychology 
private practitioners; today it bears а 
moral for behavioral scientists gens 
erally, if seen as part of the larger 
problem the author and his collaborator 
sketch. F 

As the title suggests, the authors are 
concerned with protecting a patient 
against having his therapist tell a court 
the patient hates his mother. At the 
same time their line of argument sug- 
gests similar principles are involved in 
the question of whether a university 
should divulge to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities the organiza- 
tional affiliations of its students. 

Taking the broader view, the book 
leans on earthy illustrations of the con- 
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Charley Chaplin's paternity suit, Mrs. 
-ockefeller’s divorce, Jack Ruby’s past. 
And there was Wayne Morse’s fight 
gainst confirmation of Clare Booth 
е as Ambassador to Brazil and his 
st for information from her doctor 
5 to whether she had ever been under 
{psychiatric treatment. The authors are 
primarily concerned with protecting 
Tohn Doe from the consequences of 
having his psychiatrist testify in court 
concerning the marital infidelities de- 
^ scribed in the course of psychotherapy. 
They cannot help reflect, however, on 
such related questions as whether psy- 
chiatrists should be asked to testify to 
Barry Goldwater's fitness to be Presi- 
dent or heart surgeons asked whether 
Mr. Johnson can be expected to live 
through a term if elected. 

' The book's main thesis is straight- 
forward: the law inadequately protects 
the. psychotherapist-patient relationship. 
The whole process of psychotherapy, it 
is argued, may founder on the realization 
that the confidentiality on. which it rests 
js not nearly as inviolate as had been 
. supposed. The argument sounds plaus- 
“ible, but face validity is hardly of the 
best kind. It had originally been sup- 
_ posed that the tape recording of ses- 
| sions would have an inhibiting effect in 
_ therapy; apparently this is not the case. 
` The question is an empirical one, and 
some. would advance evidence that in 
states where no privileged communica- 
tion exists, psychotherapy still pro- 
ceeds apace. There is reason to question, 
_ too, whether in the present day, as the 
_ book puts it, “, . . a person in psycho- 
" "therapy by and large visits his psy- 
chiatrist with the same secrecy that a 
` man would go to a bawdy house.” 


S reservations aside, the book is a 
substantial compendium of the pros and 
cons, the legal subtleties, and the broad 
societal questions surrounding the prob- 
. Jem of privileged communication both 
` їп and out of psychotherapy. The au- 
thors feel a commendable need to sub- 
stantiate their points; one chapter of 
35 pages is followed by 25 pages of 


` timely, as is the appendix on medical, 
privilege statutes in the various states. 


“footnotes,” all of them pertinent and. 


The problems are not simple, the 
reader soon learns. Most of us would 
flinch at a therapists readiness to de- 
scribe in court a patient's feelings of 
being unmanly. However, when the psy- 
chiatrist who had treated Vernon Mitch- 
ell, a National Security Agency em- 
ployee, disclosed details of Mitchell's 
sexual problems after the latter had 
fled to the Soviet Union, he declared 
frankly: “I believe a man loses his 
right to privileged communication when 
he defects." As the eminent jurist Wig- 
more put it, the crucial question re- 
mains: Is the expected injury to the 
relation, through the fear of later dis- 
closure, greater than the expected bene- 
fit to justice in obtaining the testimony? 

Though written with the help of a 
distinguished psychiatrist, this book on 
privileged communication accords the 
medical profession no privileged treat- 
ment. Physicians are twitted for not 
finding time to talk with their patients, 
even for taking a godlike stance at 
times. On the other hand, psychologists 
are treated gently and fairly. 


us AUTHORS are well briefed on psy- 
chologists' struggles for legislation, par- 
ticularly on the privileged communica- 
tion provisions of present and proposed 
state laws. They are well aware, too, of 
the slings and arrows coming our way 
with regard to psychological testing, 
“mind-tapping,” and manipulation of 
human subjects in research. On the issue 
of psychological testing, the book quotes 
verbatim 6 pages of testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights by a representative of the 
American Psychiatric Association; the 
gist here is very favorable to psychol- 
ogy. Too, the authors give us a quota- 
tion from the Journal of the American 
Psychiatric Association that talks very 
positively about the right of psycholo- 
gists to practice psychotherapy. 

AIL in all, the reader comes away feel- 
ing that privileged communication is but 
the top of an iceberg. The issues extend 
beyond the helping professions and be- 
yond psychotherapy. Even call girls 
stand on principle in their refusal to 
divulge the names of clients, since that 
relationship, too, "depends on trust." 
In this complicated business, as the 
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- authors point out, the judge may 
up talking like a psychologist and “the 


psychologist like a lawyer, with the 
psychiatrist sallying back and forth be- 
tween the two. If the policeman in the 
case is not to wind up as the only one 
who can diagnose the situation properly, 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and social 
worker would do well to study this book 
as a way of getting a broader perspec- 
tive on the issues. 


An Ethologist 
Looks at Ethics 


W. H. Thorpe 


Science, Man and Morals. London, 
England: Methuen & Co., 1965. 
Pp. xii + 176. 25s. 


Reviewed by MARIAN BRELAND 


The author, W. H. Thorpe, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, is a professor in ani- 
mal ethology and Director of the Subde- 
partment of Animal Behaviour at the 
University of Cambridge. Some of his 
previous works are Learning and In- 
stinct in Animals (1956, 2md Edition 
1963, Methuen, London), Bird Song 
(1961, Cambridge Monographs in Ey- 
perimental Biology, No. 12, Cambridge 
University Press), and Current Problems 
in Animal Behaviour (coedited with О. 
L. Zangwill, 1961, reprinted 1963, Cam- 
bridge University Press). The current 
volume is based upon the Fremantle 
Lectures, delivered at Balliol College, \ 
Oxford, in 1963. \ 

The reviewer, Marian Kruse Breland, 
is an animal psychologist who for 19 
years has been in the business of ap- 
plying the findings of behavioral science 
to the control of animal behavior. In 
1947 she and her late husband, Keller 
Breland, founded Animal Behavior En- 
terprises, of which she is now president. 
Their work has ranged widely over such 
fields as the development of controlled 
animal behavior for television and other 
public entertainment, the arrangement 
of coin-operated animal displays, and 
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work with the Navy dolphin. projects. 
She is co-author of Animal Behavior 
- (1966, Macmillan Company). 


‘oT long after Hiroshima, many prom- 
inent physical scientists, alarmed 
by what they had wrought, became 
politically concerned and broke into 
print; often and volubly, about morals, 
ethics, the structure of society, and 
man’s future (or lack of it). Their con- 
cern was justified and not unappreciated. 
Unfortunately, all too often these emi- 
` nent physicists and chemists expressed 
“opinions and often made purportedly 
factual statements about a subject mat- 
ter in which they had virtually no com- 
petence—namely that of the behavioral 
_ and biological sciences. The prestigious 
positions which these gentlemen oc- 
 cupied often led the layman to assume 
that they knew what they were talking 
about. 
. Since that time, strong cross-dis- 
© ciplinary winds have been blowing, gen- 
erally drawing all areas of man's knowl- 
n edge closer together and wafting to each 
scientist seeds from his fellows’ fields. 
Another important recent trend is that 
_ the biological and behavioral scientists 
are ‘at last speaking out with greater 
- frequency about these matters of human 
‘concern on which they are preéminently 
. qualified to be heard. Such a speaking 
- out is the present book, Science, Man 
and Morals, by the British ethologist, 
W. H. Thorpe. Although briefer than 
. some (and yet perhaps in ways wider in 
scope), it takes a distinguished place 
| beside the works of such other philo- 
sophically oriented biologists as Meda- 
|. war, Julian Huxley, Lorenz, and Berrill. 
h The main purpose of the book is per- 
- haps best summarized on page 140. To 
the claim that “natural science can 
never of itself provide adequate grounds 
for moral decisions" (Woods, 1962), the 
author states, “Му contribution here . . . 
is my attempt to demonstrate that the 
task of practising science shows in- 
creasingly that the enterprise can only 
| - proceed by consciously ог subconsciously 
. adopting an attitude to the sum of 
gs which is essentially a religious 
ttitude; essentially . . . a search for 
the unified reality underlying all experi- 
More specifically, and at much 


greater length, the author examines a 
number of topics which might generally 
be described as the application of bio- 
logical (particularly behavioral) science 
to the human ethical and moral dilemma 
—monogamy, esthetics, mysticism, eu- 
genics, war and aggression. 


Bs author's success from the stand- 
point of the theologian or ethical philos- 
opher will have to await evaluation from 
others more competent in these fields 
than I. However, while I regret that the 
book is not longer, I feel that the bio- 
logical scientist, the social scientist, and 
the concerned layman must agree that 
the science of animal behavior has a 
great deal of value to say on these 
topics and that with proper direction 
even more of value can be generated. 
The author has marshalled impressive 
information from ethology and other 
biological studies to bear оп the under- 
standing and potential 
human nature. 

Some frankly explorato: X 
are cited (such as O. Koehler's one- 
jackdaw experiment on "inward mark- 
ing"), and the author would be the first 
to agree that all these areas need much 
more study. Many of the interpretations 
and extensions to the human condition 
are quite speculative, and some analogies 
may seem overly imaginative, especially 
to the strict experimentalist. Nonethe- 
less, anyone with a concern for the 
future of our science and of mankind, 
who has in recent years taken a good 
hard look at Psychological Abstracts, 
should agree that what we need is not 
less, but more, imagination. Moreover, 
where speculation has occurred, the au- 
thor has been careful to identify it as 
such and has shown a properly scien- 
tific caution in the analysis and exten- 
sion of animal research to the human 
case. The book is peppered with such 
expressions as “one gets the overwhelm- 
ing impression that . . . ,” “I imagine,” 
"it would seem that . . . ,” and many 
Paragraphs where the author suggests 
and then himself questions his own sug- 
gestions. 


Bes the sections which will seem 
most successful to the psychologist are 
those dealing with the evolution of cul- 


(Chapter 4) and with such specific 
ethical problems as monogamy, hom: 
sexuality, and perhaps most of all, v: 
war and aggression. As the author s 
(page 86), “. . . It may be that 
greatest social, moral and religious p: 
lem of today, namely that of war, c> 
not be fully understood without . . 
knowledge of . . . the evolution © 
human social life.” Considerable sp 
is devoted to this topic and to infox 
tion from studies on the nature aid 
handling of aggression in other апіша] 
groups. 

Hard-nosed (I hesitate to say “toug ih- 
minded") American psychologists r 
not be happy with certain examples of 
rather dualistic language: consciousne: 
the animal and human mind, nor p 
haps with discussions of such topics 
the “Creator concept" without о: 
clarification and definition. Howe: 
much such topics need study and 
cussion, the present mainstrean 
American psychology seems to dem: 
for better or for worse, more o^ 
tivity and precise definition. Howe 
Thorpe makes the point (page 65), - 
although some biologists may | 
simistic about dealing scientific! 
“mind” and “awareness,” “it is nc 
yond the bounds of possibility that s 
further insight into these great co~- 
tions will one day be achieved." 1 
he rightfully notes (page 144), “... 1 
all discussions of this kind we are con- 
stantly frustrated by the inadequacies 
of language." Throughout the author 
leads us to the inescapable notion that 
ultimately we shall all be speaking the 
same language, and presents (Chapter 
2) an excellent case for and description 
of the coming synthesis of the sciences. 
In any case, differences of language or 
opinion in these matters should not be 
allowed to detract from appreciation of 
the author's real contribution. 

No perceptive scientist would suggest 
that human behavior should not be sub- 
jected to much more intensive and ex- 
tensive study of itself alone than has 
hitherto been performed. However, most 4 
such scientists would also agree that at 
least one proper study of mankind is . 
all animals. Such study alone can open 
up the wealth of understanding and 
bring the advancement that is truly pos- 
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‘sible. This book represents the concern 
that must be felt by every serious 
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Richard E. Walton, the first author, 
is Associate Professor, Krannert Gradu- 
ate School of Industrial Administration, 
Purdue University. His collaborator 
here, Robert В. McKersie, is Associate 
Professor, Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago. Both authors are 
actively involved in the study of the 
bargaining process and have written and 
given several papers on this subject and 
the related matters of conflict resolution 
and international relations. 

The reviewer, Robert L. Swinth, is 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Ad- 
ministration, Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Administration, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He has written papers 
in this area on models of group proc- 
esses, on the establishment of trust and 
on the effects of differing goals on be- 
havior. He is currently doing laboratory 
studies on the implications of differing 
computer-based information systems on 
the design of organizations. He is a 
member of APA, The Institute for Man- 
agement Sciences (TIMS), and of the 
Society for General Systems Research. 


HEN people who are interdepen- 

dent must interact to coordinate 
their behavior and to arrange the al- 
location of resources among themselves, 
the stage is set for one of the most 
intricate and complex of interpersonal 
processes. From the swirl of labor 
negotiations Walton and McKersie have 
derived a behavioral framework that 
will hold the myriad of strategies and 
tactics men have invented. 
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scientist if mankind is not only to sur- 
vive but to prevail. 


Interpersonal Interdependency 


Richard E. Walton and Robert B. McKersie 


A Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotiations: An Analysis of a Social 
Interaction System. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp. xiv + 437. 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. SwiNTE 


They organize behavior into four sub- 
processes—distributive bargaining, in- 
tegrative bargaining, attitudinal struc- 
turing, and intraorganizational bargain- 
ing. One might say they formulate four 
theories, for, despite their admission 
that any single behavior can be a part 
of more than one subprocess, there is 
almost no integration of the. parts into 
a description of the process as a whole. 
Since the divisions they select constitute 
an important and interesting set, the 
lack of integration is not terribly dam- 
aging to the book. 

The coordination of behavior between 
individuals or groups may be achieved 
by a variety of means—írom simple 
transfer pricing systems to complex 
hierarchical organizations with explicitly 
assigned roles. Midway along this con- 
tinuum stands coordination by negotia- 
tions. As Walton and McKersie in- 
dicate, behavior in this situation is but 
loosely structured and ranges from a 
concern with who gets what share of 
the pie, or distributive bargaining as 
they call it, to how the over-all size of 
the pie can be increased, or integrative 
bargaining in their terms. 


T AUTHORS are at their best in 
discussing the former, distributive bar- 
gaining. Using utility theory and game 
theory. frameworks, they lay out a 
model of the settlement range, bounded 
for each party at one end by the target 
point of highest utility and at the other 
by the resistance point beyond which the 


party sees greater utility in having a 
strike. Within this range the possible 
sets of offers of the parties can be. 
specified by various fixed sum, zero sum, 
etc., game matrices. Having framed the 
process in these terms, instead of sup- 

porting their model with references to 

other theoretical insights and to the 

extensive experimental data on behavior 

in game theory contexts, the authors 

work to fit in a multitude of strategies 

and tactics. They have techniques for 

manipulating opponents’ utility param- 

eters, for communicating party’s commit- 

ment, for preventing opponent from be- 

coming committed, and on and on. Cer- 

tainly these provide a handy bag of 

tricks for the aspiring negotiator, but 

they are of little use to any reader who 

hopes to find a model of the bargaining 

process that not only categorizes be- 

havior but also predicts it. 

A process model of a group's be- 
havior should be able to predict and 
explain the course of interaction in. 
terms of some sets of variables such as 
group structure, the roles of the par- 
ticipants, and external conditions such as 
the goals of the participants and the 
nature of the task itself. Walton and 
McKersie undertake a far more modest 
objective in their analysis of integrative 
bargaining—the problem-solving process 
of searching for ways to increase the 
size of the pie. They simply relate how 
behavior in the three stages of problem- 
solving—defining the problem, search- 
ing for alternative solutions, and select- 
ing a solution—can be facilitated by 
various strategies and tactics and how 
the motivational posture of the par- 
ticipants toward each other (competi- 
tive, etc.), information available to 
them, and their degree of trust affects 
behavior in each of these stages. 

Although the authors identify the 
variables crucial to the process of in- 
tegrative bargaining, they neglect or ig- 
nore the need to make statements of the 
relationships between variables essential 
for a predictive model. For example, 
suppose labor and management in some 
company wish to introduce the Scanlon 
Plan. One needs to know the pattern of 
interaction to expect in view of the par- 
ticipants’ past history and attitudes. 
Or, to be able to predict which of two 
plans, such as the Scanlon Plan and 
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som 


: ‘has to have a model of the process that 
`. enables him to predict the sequence of 
` behaviors for any given set of condi- 
tions. 


x 


A to the authors, the third 
major subprocess engaged in by the par- 
ticipants to negotiations is the structur- 
ing of the emotional and motivational 
attitudes of the parties towards each 
other, They list numerous strategies 
- and tactics available to the bargainer 
- within balance theory and reinforce- 
- ment theory frameworks that could be 
applied to affect the motivational orien- 
, tation, feelings of friendliness, social be- 
_ lief systems, etc., of participants, Un- 
fortunately, shifting the pattern of the 
relationship from something like a con- 
| flictual one to a cooperative one is not a 
change agent’s dream. The process is 
both subtle and complicated and re- 
quires far more than simply indicating 
_ a liking for an object one's opponent 
likes or smiling when he intimates a posi- 
tion one wishes him to adopt. 
‘In noting the intraorganizational bar- 
© gaining problems faced by a negotiator 
within his own group Walton and Mc- 
Kersie expand the analysis to a multi- 
. level multiple bargaining context. They 
. make the good point that the strategies 
and tactics employed by a negotiator 
j direcled toward his opponent may be 
_ simultaneously affecting his own group 
and the consequences may well be in- 
compatible. 
AM The theory presented in this book is 
perhaps most helpful in providing a 
_ framework for classifying the multitude 
of behaviors found in labor negotiations. 
The analyses of the subprocesses fall 
short of giving the reader the power to 
Predict the course of any given rela- 
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“One of these days Рт going to trade in 
al of my decimal fot for a little bit 
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her, would lead to more success- - 
ful integrative bargaining. outcomes, one 


A Clearing of Ground 


Daniel Offer and Melvin Sabshin 


Normality: Theoretical and Clinical Aspects of Mental Health. Now 


York: Basic Books, 1966. Pp. xii 4- 


Reviewed by O. 


The first author, Daniel Offer, MD, is 
Associate Director and Associate At- 
tending Psychiatrist, Institute for Psy- 
chosomatic and Psychiatric Research 
and Training, Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center, Chicago. Melvin 
Sabshin, the second author, also a 
physician, is Professor and Head of the 
Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. 

The reviewer is Hobart Mowrer, the 
Hobart Mowrer, Research Professor of 
Psychology, University of Illinois. All 
CP readers know much about him but 
some may not be as aware as they 
might need to be that his name is as- 
sociated with the concept of neurosis as 
sin and with the idea and practice о} 
integrity therapy. 


ONE-SENTENCE REVIEW of this book 

might be: It is concerned with the 
right problem but it does not go far 
toward solving it. 

The objectives, accomplishments, and 
shortcomings of this book can be quickly 
ascertained by reading the Foreword, by 
Dr. Roy R. Grinker, with whom the 
authors have been associated at the 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago, and 
the Epilogue which the authors them- 
selves provide. In the Foreword, Grinker 
says: 

“An aroused interest in definitions of 
mental health and dimensions of psycho- 
logical normality indicates a decided shift 
away from the traditional psychiatric focus 
on mental illness. Although we can trace 
the transitional events that led professional 
disciplines to modify their concepts and 
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operations, the wide and rapid public ac- 
ceptance of health, rather than ill 
a crucial issue raises questions 
the social dynamics involved (p. v) 

"The original struggle for adequate state- 
ital facilities fought by Dorothea Dix, 
| Beers, and Adolph Meyer was suc- 
jut, unfortunately, the result was 
бш ШТ Care for thousands, rather 
rehabilitation. . . . The term 
health, which has a sweet sound and 
hopeful connotation, rapidly replaced tie 
feared words ‘mental illness.’ [Then] 
psychiatry, utilizing both social scier 
psychological-psychiatric concepts, besan a 
‘new’ discipline to study the social ma! 
of mental illness. Finally, community ; 
chiatry sprang full-blown as an о; 
tional specialty. The world of menta! ::'- 
ness is expected by many to dissolve 
fore the juggernaut-like bandwagon of 
community psychiatry onto which so 
scientists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 1 
isters, and a variety of people with good 
intentions are clambering. 

“The known problems аге difficult 
enough, although easily stated; but usually 
they do not include the core questions: 
What is mental health? What is mental 
illness? . . . It seems clear, then, that for a 
conceptual framework and for an opera- 
tional system concerned with primary pre- 
vention, early treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion, the time is appropriate for a con- 


garding 


than 


‘menial 


sideration of what we really mean by | 


normality” (pp. vi-vii). 


As the Grinker quotations indicate, 
this book is programatically excellent: it 
redirects attention from mental illness 
to mental health, from psychopathology 
to the problem of normality, and cor- 
rectly argues that the community men- 
tal health movement will not make real 
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progress until we stop trying to "avoid" 
mental illness and clearly identify the 
positive meaning and goals of normality 
and emotional “health.” But the book 
is disappointing in that its authors arrive 
at the conclusion that nothing very sub- 
stantial has as yet been accomplished 
along these lines and that the greatest 
service they can perform is to point out 
the need for “more research.” 

In the Epilogue Offer and Sabshin 
summarize their position thus: 


“Our hope is that the reader will see this 
book as a contribution to an understanding 
of the full range of normal behavior. A 
new definition of normality has not been 
suggested in these pages. Instead, a clarifi- 
cation of the present maze of definitions of 
normality was provided” (p. 167). 

“Philosophers of science interested in 
questions of aesthetics and epistemology in- 
creasingly have become interested in the 
behavioral sciences. It is our hope and ex- 
pectation that they will collaborate with 
social-behavioral scientists on studies of 
the relationship of value systems to con- 
cepts of normality and health. Indeed, if 
normality and health emerge as a field for 
inquiry, as anticipated in this volume, we 
foresee the active involvement of philoso- 
phers of science. To move toward a new 
definition of normality is thus not only a 
complex task for the current generation but 
also one requiring true inter-disciplinary 
cooperation, This task cannot be avoided 
if the social and behavioral sciences seri- 
ously intend to understand and deal with 
the full range of human behavior” (pp. 
165-166). 


Part I of this volume is comprised 

of five chapters, with the following 
titles: ‘“Medical-Psychiatric Thinking 
and Gross Normality”; “Epigenesis of 
Normal-Neurotic Behavior: Psychoanal- 
ysis”; “Normative and Ideal Concepts 
in Psychology"; ‘The Cross-Cultural 
and Cross-Societal Perspective”; and 
“The Structural Perspective in the Bio- 
logical Sciences." And the three chap- 
ters which, together with the Epilogue, 
constitute Part II are entitled “The 
Four Perspectives of Normality: A 
Synthesis"; “Ethics, Aesthetics, and 
Normality”; and ‘Inter-disciplinary Re- 
search on Normality: A New Look." 
The Appendix, of 51 pages, consists of 
extended passages by various writers— 
Alexander, Barton & Jahoda, Child, 
- Eissler, Grinker, Herrick, Jahoda, Jung, 
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Kubie, Linton, Maslow & Mittelmann, 
Merton, Money-Kyrle, Parsons, Redlich, 
Rogers, Ryle, Shoben, Szasz, and Wil- 
liams—who are cited in the body of the 
book. 


es BOOK is consistently interesting, 
informative, and eminently worth read- 
ing. The authors, from beginning to end, 
display exemplary modesty and objec- 
tivity with respect to their own spe- 
cialty and are generous in their recogni- 
tion and appreciation of other fields and 
professions, Therefore, for the person 
who is just becoming aware of and 
wishes to learn more about the histori- 
cal and ideological context of the “Third 
Psychiatric Revolution” (Dreikurs), this 
book is pertinent and appropriate. How- 
ever, it is mainly prologue or prolegom- 
ena: ie. it surveys certain segments of 
the relevant literature, points out in- 
adequacies and inconsistencies, and calls 
for new empirical studies. 

What the book overlooks, surprisingly, 
is the fact that a great deal of research, 
of precisely the kind advocated, has al- 
ready been done. The reviewer has just 
completed a long paper entitled “New 
Evidence Concerning the Nature of Psy- 
chopathology” in which are described 
no less than a dozen quantitative studies 


-(none of which had apparently come to 


the authors’ attention) which consistently 
and powerfully define psychological nor- 
mality as the state achieved by individ- 
uals who support and conform to (rather 
than disregard and exploit) the social 
system (or systems) with which they 
are most directly identified. In short, 
as various clinical writers (Jourard, 
Glasser, Dabrowski, Anderson, Belgum, 
Drakeford) have already suggested, psy- 
chological normality is a matter of 
norm-ality, of being at the norms of 
one’s own community and conscience. 
Freud defined neurosis as a condition 
of over-conformity, over-socialization; 
but the empirical studies cited show, 
consistantly, that the neurotic is, in 
reality, a secret nonconformer— and the 
sociopath a more blatant, and less con- 
scientious, one. 

Offer & Sabshin are not, of course, 
unaware of this conception of normality 
and abnormality (which makes one’s 
psychological condition much more a 
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function of social and moral considera- ' 
tions than of biological ones); but its 
extraordinary potential has apparently 
been obscured for them by the hack- 
neyed argument that norm-ality, as ad- 
herence to the norms of a given group 
or social system, presupposes a "value 
judgment" on the part of a would-be 
therapist, concerning these norms. This 
is a serious, and quite unnecessary, mis- 
conception. A therapist may, in fact 
should, be "scientifically neutral" con- 
cerning the particular values or value 
system to which a "patient" has pledged 
himself; but he can—in fact must, if he 
is to be genuinely helpful and effective 
—do everything within his power to 
persuade the erstwhile “neurotic” indi- 
vidual to get honest with his value sys- 
tem (reference group)—or get out of it. 
One thus “does therapy” on the basis of 
a single (and scarcely debatable) “value 
judgment”: namely, that it is “bad,” 
dangerous, psychologically disintegrative 
for anyone to continue to claim the 
benefits of a given social system while 
at the same time behaving irresponsibly, 
dishonestly with respect to that system, 
The "therapist," in this context, is not 
opposed to a "patient's" changing his 
value system; he merely insists that he 
should not cheat with respect to it. 

'This point of view and practical ap- 
proach to the problem of personality 
disturbance (now known as Integrity 
Therapy) derives great strength and 
cogency from the work of Pratt and as- 
sociates on what they call “contact psy- 
chology," which is also not alluded to 
in this volume. 

Thus a second volume could now be 
written which would importantly extend 
our understanding of the problem of 
normality, in the positive and empirical 
sense which Offer and Sabshin stress as 
an ideal. In fact, one might justifiably 
maintain that until such a volume is 
written and appropriated by the com- 
munity mental health movement, the 
latter will be neither clear in its objects 
nor significant in outcome. The volume 
here under review “clears the ground" 
for such an accomplishment; but it 
does not otherwise contribute to this 
end—and strangely neglects numerous 
other studies which do. 
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INTRIGUE AMONG PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1 NTRIGUE comes often to CP, and 
Es it seems to come in spates and 
~ flurries. 

Most often it appears in the form of 
its present or past participle; in one 
~ month's pile of manuscripts, reviewers 
will report themselves very frequently 
intrigued with something that authors 
have done, or they will give us state- 
ments, of less than pristine objectivity, 
that an author has used an intriguing 
method to produce some intriguing data. 
. By the time the next month's reviews 
arrive, the flood may have receded. 
Some things are still challenging, fas- 
cinating, unusual, puzzling, captivating, 
attractive, interesting and startling but 
not many are intriguing. 

. CP fights intrigue. It cannot cultivate 
the impression that it fights very suc- 
cessfully, for the rise and fall of it in 
the world of CP's manuscripts seems to 
“be due to some manner of sociological 
undulation in the frequency of Skin- 
nerian events. Nor can CP any longer 
= fight with supreme and unshakable con- 
fidence that stylistic righteousness is on 
its sìde. 
But CP continues the battle, Its bel- 
 licosity is based in part on an uneasi- 
ness about adjectival acts of any kind. 
„Adjectives judge; and when a reviewer 
judges without citing the evidence that 
would allow the reader to make his 
own and different judgment, there is 
editorial nervousness, Even if context 
‘makes it reasonably certain that the 
reviewer means, say, “mystifying” when 
he says intriguing, the reader is facing 
the reality that the mystery is as much 
a function of the reviewer as of any- 
thing the author has done. 
In addition to qualms about adjectival 
usages in general, CP experiences an 
embarrassment when it sees evidence of 
clichés on the part of a psychologist; 
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and when one relatively unusual word 
turns up three or four times in one short 
review, it is like finding egg on some- 
body's chin. Psychologists, the image is, 
are highly articulate people who do not 
need clichés and do not fall, Skinner or 
no, into lexical ruts. 

It may be, of course, that these are 
no more than fusty and idiosyncratic 
rationalizations rooted in raunchy con- 
notations lying beyond editorial aware- 
ness, Or, more parsimoniously, maybe 
it is simply a strong editorial preference. 
E. B. White reports, in the Little Book, 
that his Cornell teacher, Will Strunk, 
developed a strong antipathy to the ex- 
pression "student body." He thought the 
term was gruesome and he once made 
special trip downtown to the Alumni 


News Office to protest the expression and 


to suggest the substitution of “stu- 
dentry,” a term of his own invention 
and one he thought to be as adequate 
as citizenry. 

But no. There is more here than one 
man's editorial scratchiness. Whatever 
the modal meaning, if there is one, in 
psychologists! use of intrigue, it does 
not conform to the notion of at least 
one fairly respectable dictionary. Psy- 
chologists do not write, for publication, 
about plotting, cheating and the pursuit 
of clandestine Iove affairs. Webster does. 


In Websters Seventh New Collegiate - 


Dictionary (1963), representing itself as 
"the most complete, up-to-date handy- 
size dictionary: new from cover to 
Cover, we find a confident assertion 
that intrigue, as a verb, means to cheat 
or trick, to accomplish by intrigue, to 
entangle (obsolete), and finally, to 
arouse the interest, desire or curiosity 
of. As an intransitive verb, intrigue 
means to carry on an intrigue, to-plot, 
to scheme. As a noun, intrigue is, first, 
a covert and involved stratagem, as in 
machination, and second, there is the 
clandestine love affair again. 


The 1961 Oxford English Dictionary, | 


Websters Third International and the _ 


1951 edition of Funk and Wagnalls a 
are essentially consonant with 
smaller and more recent Webster's ol- 


legiate. The preferred definitions ro- to 
trickery, deceit, cheating and enta le- 
ment. There is, usually down the st, 
some perplexing, puzzling and arous: of 
interest. 

V oor our Webster and others 02 re- 
port that intrigue stems from the 1. ‘in 
intricare, to entangle or perplex, non 
the dictionaries furnish much of t ıe © ita 
upon which its definitions are b- cd, 
There are, however, some dats, o a 


strange sort, to be found in a than, 1:3, 
It may be illuminating to see whot (H ve 
generations of Rogets have had y 
about the matter of intrigue. Thi 
etian associationism does not biar li- 
rectly on the proper uses of їшї or 
any other word, but it may 
know a word by seeing the semar val 
company it keeps. If we look up = 
„trigue іп Roget's index, we are r d 


dition nat bear on the word - 
cinate, plot, activity, cunnir: T 


interest, licentiousness. Already, | is 
a tone or theme here. We ca» e 
things out in greater detail by exam. sg 
the data for the last and most inte st- 
ing word on the list. Entry 961, de 
with impurity, is the one in which t 
is elaboration of intrigue’s licent 
streak, The list begins as follows: 
purity, uncleanliness; immodesty; g 
ness; indelicacy, indecency; impudici'y; 
obscenity, ribaldry, smut, bawdry, etc.” 
One soon decides that the associaiion 
between intrigue and this rough com- 
pany is forced and tenuous, Further 
along, past concupiscence, lust, carnal- 
ity, flesh, pruriency, one comes to al- 
legedly licentious and impure verbs and 
here the array runs: “be impure, in- 
trigue, debauch, defile, assault, attack, 
seduce, prostitute, abuse, violate, etc.” 
Still very rough company and intrigue 
is in the middle of it. 

It will be fairer, of course, to trace 
down some of the purer associations of 
intrigue. Try activity. Turn to entry 
682, where, in the paragraph containing 
a variant of the key word, there is 
“housewife, busy bee; new brooms; . | 
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| sharp fellow, blade; hustler, devotee, 
- enthusiast, fan, zealot, fanatic; meddler, 

intermeddler, intriguer, busy body, kib- 

itzer, pickthank,” While only a rare 

writer will want to bear in mind a 
ickthank when he is inclined to be in- 

gued, the list here, like the foregoing, 
does have a theme that may be brought 
into activation for some readers some- 
where whenever they encounter intrigue, 
if we turn to entry 626, headed by 
plan, we find that the critical paragraph 
runs as follows, "intrigue, cabal, plot, 
frame-up, conspiracy, complot, machina- 
tion, under-plot, counter-plot.” Again 
there is a theme that is hardly consonant 
with an intended indication of puzzled 
interest, 

If we really do wish to stoop to fair- 
ness, we do well to examine one of the 
more cognitive entries. Try excite, in 
entry 824. Here the array comes closer 

_to what must be the intended meaning 

among psychological writers. The verb 
list starts out as follows: "excite, affect, 
touch, move, impress, strike, interest, 
intrigue, animate, inspire, impassion, 
smite, infect, etc." 

If we accept Roget's arrays as evi- 

- dence and if we should make an analysis 
of all the entries having a defined degree 
ы of relevance for the meaning of intrigue, 

‘the weight of the matter would very 
- likely incline more toward lascivious 

plotting than to the gentler niceties of 

impressing, inspiring and puzzling. 

Such an interpretation of our non- 
data is very much in line with Fowler's 
feeling about intrigue, expressed with 
characteristic abrasiveness: “But it is 

` one of the GALLICISMS, & LITER- 
ARY CRITICS' WORDS that have no 
merit whatever except that of unfamil- 
jarity to the English reader, and at the 
same time the great demerit of being 
identical with and therefore confusing 
the sense of a good English word.” 

Fowler was writing in the twenties. 
Sir Ernest Gowers in his recent revision 
of Modern English. Usage, cites Fowler's 
original paragraph but reconciles him- 
self, sadly, to the fact that intrigue is 
coming to mean something in the sense 
of exciting the interest or of puzzling, 
or of both simultaneously. He does not 
inveigh; he rues a bit and ends by say- 
ing, “but it is still true that intrigue is 
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often used in place of a simpler and 
better word... .” 

Extinguished everyone? Cured? Or 
more determined than ever to stick to 
existing habits of intrigue? If the latter, 
you will welcome the support found in 
the brand new Random House Diction- 
ary of the English Language, that weighs 
20 pounds and that says the first mean- 
ing of intrigue is “to arouse the curiosity 
or interest of by unusual, unique, new, or 
otherwise fascinating qualities.” Plots, 
machinations, craftiness, and illicit loves 
are all secondary. 

What is CP to do? Fight or switch? 
Does Random House truly report a true 
trend? It may be the course of wisdom 
for CP to do what Sir Ernest has done— 
rue and adjust. But it will not adjust 
very much until at least one other 
lexical authority comes out in support 
of the Random House intrigue. 

Next month, split infinitives. 


 Medicomputation 


Theodor D. Sterling and Seymour 
V. Pollack 


Computers and the Life Sciences. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1965. Pp. x + 342. $12.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN C. LOEHLIN 


Both authors, Theodor D. Sterling 
and Seymour V. Pollack, were, at the 
time this book was written, at the Medi- 
cal Computing Center of the College of 
Medicine, University of Cincinnati, 
Sterling as Director and Professor of 
Biostatistics, Pollack as Associate Di- 
rector. Both are now at the Depart- 
ment of Applied Mathematics and Com- 
puter Sciences, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

The reviewer, John Loehlin, took a 
1957 Berkeley PhD and taught for a 
while at the University of Nebraska be- 
fore moving to the University of Texas 
where he is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Computer Science. His 


major interest is in personality, but he 
cannot decide whether he'd rather simu- 
late it on computers or analyze its 
genetic underpinnings. 


HE BOOK Computers and the Life 

Sciences turns out to be more like 
Computers in Medical Research, or even 
—sometimes—How We Do Things at 
the Medical Computing Center of the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. But the concrete and the 
specific aren’t inherently undesirable: 
quite a few people prefer foreign travel | . 
to courses in Economic Geography. We 
still need to ask: What does the psy- 
chologist reader get. for his (or the 
library's) $12.50? 

He gets, in the.present case, a four- 
part offering. The first part consists of 
a 120-page introduction to computers 
and computer systems. It has little to 
say about the various programming lan- 
guages, but otherwise covers the field 
broadly from card readers and tape 
punches to monitors and operating sys- 
tems, and offers as a bonus a readable 
initiation into the mysteries of analogue 
computation—with which many psy- 
chologists will not be very familiar. 

The second section of the book deals 
with the use of the computer for data 
processing. Perhaps the most interesting 
emphasis is on what the authors call 
“Robot Data Screening"—the use of the 
computer to plow grimly through large 
masses of data, breaking down the ma- 
terial in various ways in search of 
simple (not necessarily linear) rela- 
tionships, which are then presented to 
the researcher in convenient graphical 
or tabular form. The need for large 
samples and cross-validation in such re- 
search is perhaps not made as clear as 
it might have been. 

Part three of the book discusses a 
few specific applications of computers to 
medical problems: planning radiation 
treatment of tumors, analyzing electro- 
cardiograms, and so forth. Enough de- 
tail is given so that if an occasional 
analogical spark strikes (exposure to 
radiation, exposure to rumor? classifica- 
tion of electrocardiograms, classification 
of personality profiles?) the psychologist 
may be able to come up with a usable 
idea or two. 

The brief final section of the book 
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written by the editors and attempt both 
to give the reader some historical per- 
spective of work in the area and alo io 
integrate the several articles conts! od. 
in that section, Of more interest 
more general significance is the lonr OF 
pages) Introductory essay, "What 
havior modification?", also writt: 
the editors, Organized from an hisi 
point of view, this is a very art 
and well-reasoned statement of th 
oretical bases and biases of this 
look" in psychotherapy. They ann 
sionately that this therapeutic apor 
with its roots in Skinnerian operant 
ditioning, is the only respectable 
chotherapy, both because of it 
rigorous scientific basis In la 
psychology and because the ut: 
this approach bas been empirica)! 
onstrated by its proponents. The « 
arguments have been clearly artic 
by L. Breger and J, 1„ MeGa 
their recent article in the Psych 
Bulletin (1965, 63, 338-558) 
not be considered here. 

The choice of articles is excel! 
the editors do provide a good ovis 
of the current practice o 
therapy. The reader, howe 
search in vain for examples of 
which this approach can be app! 
patients who do not present cleo 
specific symptoms, but rather con 
of generalized psychological malais 
Weltschmers, IL is as difficult for 
reviewer to consider how auch per 
can be treated by this approach a» 
to think of treating а phobla throu 
existential or Gestalt therapy, 


i 


H 


Goodstein, has changed little since the y. 
time he reviewed the first book, rejer- 
anced above, thet the first two Leonards 
edited. He is still am ABEPP diplomate, 
still professes psychology and heads the 
clinical training program at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. His PAD, now 
about 15 years old, came from Columbia, 
wm clinical psychologists have 

long been interested in psycho- 
therapy, the past two decades have seen 
both an intensification of this interest 
and the development of several spe- 
cifically prychological views of the psy- 
chotherapeutic process, This volume is 
a well-conceived and carefully executed 
attempt to present one of these views, 
that based upon the direct application of 
operant conditioning procedures to mod- 
ify those behaviors of the patient that 
are considered changeworthy. 

While the title suggests that the book 
is a compilation of case studies involv- 
ing the application of behavior therapy 
techniques, there are several studies in- 
cluded that can better be regarded as 
research reports in that they involve 
a quantitative analysis of the behavior 
of groups of patients rather than that of 
an individual patient(s). The 50 ar. 
ticles reprinted in this collection are 
divided into five major sections based 
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`! Hast satisfactory at the level of general M 
L discusion, where the writing often tends 
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upon the nature of the problems treated, 
namely severely disturbed behavior (psy- 
choses, expecially schizophrenia), clas- 
tical neurotic behaviors (phobias, con- 
version hysterias, etc.) deviant adult be- 


Жанайы бри 
brief overview of the problem area 


The present book will fill the bil! ad 
mirably fot the reader who is оеп еб, 
in having such an up-to-date, representa 
tive collection of work in behavior 
therapy available in a convenient, well- 
published single volume. 


My buuleen b lo tech my expiration: 
(conform. (hemwlees to faci, mot try 
mabe facts harmonise with my 
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A Tour of the Foundations 


- John D. Hundleby, Kurt Pawlik and Raymond B. Cattell 


Personality Factors in Objective Test Devices: A Critical Integration of 
a Quarter of a Century’s Research. San Diego, Calif.: Knapp, 1965. Pp. 


ў ii + 542. 


- The first author, John D. Hundleby, 
has studied at Edinburgh, London and 
Pennsylvania State Universities. He has 
been on the faculties of the University 
_ of Illinois and CCNY and has recently 
` become an associate professor at NYU. 
і The second author, Kurt Pawlik, is Pro- 
E fessor of Psychology and Бе о] 
| the Psychology Department, Hamburg 
University. He received his PhD at the 
University of Vienma in 1959. He is 
uthor of Dimensionen des Verhaltens: 
Eine Einführung in Methoden und 
Ergebnisse faktorenanalytischer psycho- 
— logischer Forschung. The „well-known 
hird author, Raymond B. Cattell, is Re- 
search Professor of Psychology and Di- 
ector of the Laboratory of Personality 
ssessment at the University of Illinois. 
The reviewer, Fred Damarin, is Re- 
‘search Psychologist in the Research 
Division at the Educational Testing 
Service. He received his PhD from the 
3 University of Chicago in 1956, did re- 
search in medical psychology at the 
University of Texas M. D. Anderson 


1960. His interests are personality the- 
ory and multivariate research. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, when Cat- 
tell staked his reputation on the 
ctor analysis of laboratory-like, objec- 
уе, performance tests of personality, 
e launched one of the most intensively 
creative programs in the history of men- 
ta I measurement. In this book we should 
find BS payoff, for data from dozens 


" 


Reviewed by FRED DAMARIN 


of studies and hundreds of tests have 
been subsumed under 20 fundamental 
personality traits. 

Anyone who has collaborated with 
Cattell and caught something of his 
enterprising spirit would prefer to con- 
clude that we have here a whole new 
world of facts that constitute a founda- 
tion for a radically new. departure in 
constructing theories about human per- 
sonality. This may indeed be the case, 
but there is still a difference between a 
foundation for a new understanding and 
the new understanding itself. Should 
the foundations be praised before one 
has had an opportunity to test the serv- 
iceability, elegance, and permanence of 
the theoretical structure that is to be 
built upon them? 

We seldom pay much attention to 
foundations as such and descriptions of 
them are apt to sound tedious and 
technical. Some evaluation is needed, 
however, because every student of hu- 
man behavior is a potential architect of 
future personality theory who needs to 
know something about the building sites 
available to him. Will his own work 
stand up or sink into quicksand? He has 
an entirely legitimate interest in tech- 
nical information about. foundations. 


ire BOOK certainly contains a wealth 
of technical information; there are 127 
tables, scores of lists, and pages of in- 
terpretive text. One complains only be- 
cause this information seems insufü- 
ciently evaluated. For example, the au- 


thors organize the data from factor — 
analytic studies of objective tests in the 
form of 20 tables, one per hypothesized 
personality trait, and they apply sta- 
tistical tests to determine whether the 
factor loadings are consistent over 
studies. They evaluate convergent va!:d- 
ity, not discriminant validity; they «sk 
whether factors from studies а, b, ¿nd 
€ all provide good examples of Trait “С, 
not whether some factor from stuc a 
happens to Бе a better measure of Tait 
X than Trait Y. Their results indicate 
that some traits show more conver; ^t 
validity than others, but the authors ^o 
not attempt to explain this outcom: 
We can think of at least two 
planations, Consider that the subj 
of these studies included not on 
lege students but other samp! 
varied as Air Force Cadets, psychotics 
neurotics, and nursery-school child 
Perhaps some of their factors are ¿ù 
cific to the population sampled. On 1ı: 
other hand, consider Cattell's reses 
strategy. In order to gain breadth >f 
measurement, he chose to keep his t 
short, to factor experimentally depend 
Scores, and to employ subject san 
that were small in relation to the nuni- 
ber of s assessed. For the sa! 
of breadth he courted experimenta! 
ror. Perhaps these data will not per 
the authors to demonstrate converg: 
validity even where it really exists. 
These issues might have been clarifi: 
by deleting factors from each table tha 
now seem unrepresentative of the traits 
with which they were first identified. 1! 
might help the reader to know whether 
these factors came from unusual subject 
samples or from studies with excessive 
amounts of experimental error; as it is. 
we are left uncertain as to the generality 
that is to be expected from these factor- 
traits in future studies. 


Novas locus of ambiguity lies in 
the authors’ definitions of objective 
tests. These tests are said to measure be- 
havior that is not under voluntary con- 
trol. The behavior may be uncontrollable 
or the tests may be disguised so as to 
lead subjects to overlook the possibil- 
ities of control. The authors imply that ` 
such tests are unfakable, but they seem ` 
not to have tested the invariance of 
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their factor structure in a faking ex- 
periment. The issue here is not pri- 
marily that of detecting cheaters, Faking 
instructions provide one method for 
changing the subjects’ attitudes toward 
the manifest purpose of the tests. If the 
test behaviors form some sort of in- 
terrelated gestalt, then faking instruc- 
tions may also affect scores on the 
latent variables that are of interest to 
Cattell, even when the subject is un- 
aware of these variables. 

In examining a book of “objective 
tests" one would not expect to come 
across questionnaire scales, and yet, in 
this book one occasionally does. While 
these scales are few in number, the 
authors failure to acknowledge their 
presence unnecessarily weakens their ex- 
position. They would prefer to demon- 
strate that objective tests, questionnaires 
(and also naturalistic observations) can 
all be made to measure the same traits; 
and yet, as they interpret their own 
data, this sort of congruence can be 
expected only on certain traits, notably 
Anxiety and Extroversion. Had the au- 
thors taken fuller account of the non- 
objectivity of some of their "objective 
tests," they might, paradoxically enough, 
have found more support for the con- 


struct validity of certain traits than» 


their summarizing discussion would 
presently allow. 

No one, least of all those acquainted 
with factor analytic research, will under- 
estimate the difficulties that the authors 
of this book encountered and overcame, 
first in gathering the basic data, then 
in carefully organizing it and editing 
it for this impressive presentation. 
Their work seems indeed a foundation 
in the sense that it can be built upon. 
(The basement leaks, but this can prob- 
ably be fixed.) It is certainly a founda- 
tion in another sense: it is something 
that is incompleted upward. Factor-traits 
with names like *Abcultion," *Cortertia" 
and “Somidence” cannot possibly have 
received their final interpretation. 

If the reader is excited by work in 
progress and if he considers himself an 
architect of future personality theory, 
he should acquire this book and survey 
the Cattellian site for himself. 


UJ 
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Wanted: 
A Representative Experiment 


Klaus Holzkamp 


Theorie und Experiment in der Psychologie. Eine grundlagenkritische 
Untersuchung. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1964. Pp. ix + 292. 
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t The author, Klaus Holzkamp, is 
= “beamteter Privatdozent” at the Psy- 
— chological Institute of the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He received his diploma 
and PhD from Berlin and his main in- 
— terests lie in methodology, social psy- 
chology and perception. 

The reviewer, Lewis W. Brandt, is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at Up- 
sala College and in private practice as 
@ psychoanalyst. His 1963 PhD is from 
NYU; he has taught at Fairleigh Dick- 


His interests are in psychoanalytic 
theory and technique, in language and 
phenomenology. He and his wife work 
as a translating team. 


EHAVIORISTS, Gestaltists, psycholo- 
12 gists all, I come to praise Holz- 
kamp, not to bury him, though it may 
_ mot be either fashionable or easy to 
write a review for CP. The difüculty is 
compounded when the reviewer may be 
pretty sure that his enthusiasm will not 
be shared by too many of his col- 
leagues and when in addition the ma- 
- jority of his colleagues will not be able 
to read the book because it is written in 
-à foreign language (cf. American Psy- 
chologist, 1963, 18, 70 & 1966, 21, 
1074). With these difficulties in mind I 
shall try to communicate why I con- 
_ Sider this book, which pulls the rug out 
from under practically everything that 
is regarded as respectable in American 
Psychology, as one of the most refresh- 
ing, stimulating and important works I 
haye come across in years. 


inson University and at Hunter College. 


Reviewed by Lewis W. BRANDT 


A recent reviewer (CP, Nov. 1966, 11, 
526) of a book on “traditional statisti- 
cal and methodological concepts . . . 
wonders if tradition could bear closer 
scrutiny." It is such a scrutiny of tradi- 
tion which Holzkamp has undertaken 
in the book under review. As an experi- 
mental psychologist he inquires as to 
what kind of problems can be meaning- 
fully investigated by experimentation. 

American psychologists are concerned 
with prediction and control. The German 
psychologists represented by Holzkamp 
and his colleagues at the Berlin Psycho- 
logical Institute, Kaminski (CP, Feb. 
1961, 6, 40), are concerned with under- 
standing. In America, the emphasis is 
on reliability and validity established by 
increasingly refined statistics. In Ger- 
many, the goal is "representativeness" 
which can be established only by defini- 
tion and reasoning. Wissenschaft means 
to Holzkamp *a form of human activity 
striving toward completeness, clarity 
and bindingness of knowledge." As in 
Polanyi's Personal Knowledge the em- 
phasis is on the “human activity” which 
consists of conceptualizations of events. 

Throughout his investigation the au- 
thor remains faithful to his concept of 
science. Instead of attempting to paral- 
lel physics by imitating its approaches 
and procedures he tries to set up psy- 
chology as a science in its own right. 
This reviewer had for a long time been 
dissatisfied with the relative dearth of 
purely psychological research outside 
the limited area of psychotherapy. Thus, 
I was glad to find an epistemological 


study in the best German tradition and _ 
written by an experimental psycholo 
gist; "in the best" because Holzkar 
language is clear and precise and 
cumbersome like that of so many Ger 
man thinkers. All terms are defined. 
assumptions are explicit, The American 
reader with a sufficient reading knowl- 
edge of German will furthermore be 
pleased to find such words as “con- 
structs,” “experiment,” “judges,” 
abilistic,” etc. which to the Ger, un 
reader are awkward. 


FI. (like Polanyi, whom he 
does not mention) claims that any nun- 
ber of theories can be imagined t 
plain observed data just as any number 
of experiments can be designed to test 
a given hypothesis. The much neglected 
task he tackles consists of the сї 
lishment of criteria for the evaluation of 
psychological theories. If the author 

not present a definitive solution of ihe 
problem, which can hardly be ехрес 
he seems to this reviewer to make 
important inroad into it, Holzkamp : 

to set up adequate criteria for deter 
ing the “representativeness” of “experi 
mental statements” (ES) for the co 
responding "theoretical statements" 

He thus explicitly deals only with wi 
Polanyi calls the “articulate” aspects of 
an experiment. 

In empirical science, the TS mo-i, 
according to Holzkamp, follow the for- 
mula: "Provided no interfering condi- 
tions prevail certain events happen al- 
ways and everywhere Experiments 
serve to “realize” such theoretical as- 
sumptions. “Realization” thus becomes 
the alternative to “induction” which 
Holzkamp rejects as epistemologically 
unjustifiable. 

Psychology as an empirical science is 
said to have a "threefold subject mat- 
ter": 1. “Erlebnisse as such" like "sad- 
ness" or “coloredness” which can only 
be described by “phenomenal analysis” 
and not be experimentally investigated; 
2. the “perceptual world" as distin- 
guished from "metric world-forms" with 
which we compare it by physical meas- 
urements; and 3. “other people" as con- 
crete individuals who can be encountered 
in every day life but whose "I" as 
"principal coordinate" of their "situa- 
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tion” is an assumption. An individual’s 
“situation” is thus distinguished from 

_ the “environment,” i.e., the world for 
all of из, It follows logically from Holz- 
kamp’s systematic analysis that under 
the heading “perceptual world” the rela- 
tions between “environment” and stimu- 
lus conditions are investigated and under 
“other people” those between “situa- 
tion” and perceiving subject. His own 
experimental work thus falls into the 
areas of perception and social percep- 
tion. 


R ; 
XEPRESENTATIVENESS" of the ES 
for the TS depends not only on the ex- 
perimenter's selection of Ss, environ- 
ment, action and Erlebnis to represent 
truly conditions stated or implied in the 
TS but also on the “true liabilities" of 
the TS, which decrease its "optimal 
representativeness" and thereby its “em- 
pirical value," Such "true liabilities" 
consist of concepts which cannot be 
“realized” in an ES such as anything 
“existing covertly,” "unconscious" fac- 
tors, “aptitude,” most of Freudian con- 
cepts as well as “causality,” “psychic 
functions," *physiological basis" and the 
problem of heredity versus environment 
(which Holzkamp declares meaningless 
and wants to see eliminated from the 
scientific psychological jargon and from 
experimental investigations). 

To evaluate the “optimal representa- 
tiveness" of a TS, the author suggests 
three dimensions which he admits the 
reader may accept or replace by others: 
1. metric time extension, 2. degree of 
stability and 3. degree of S's involve- 
ment in the experimental events. On the 
basis of the first dimension he rejects 
Mowrer's regression experiments because 
the Freudian concept of regression con- 
tained in the TS refers to developmental 
periods measured by years and the ES 
deals with training extending over 3 
days. Bovard's perception experiment is 
rejected as unrepresentative on the basis 
of the stability-lability dimension be- 
cause the TS implies perceptual stimuli 
in general whereas the ES includes only 
stimuli at the lability extreme of the 
continuum. As an example of insufficient 
representativeness in terms of *involve- 
ment" the author discusses among others 
Eriksen and Wechsler's induced anxiety 
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experiment and he questions whether the 
ego-involvement of the Ss justified call- 
ing their experiences “anxiety.” 


Н seems to have а wide 
ranging knowledge of both the German 
and the American experimental litera- 
ture. He illustrates his criteria with re- 
search from both but does so unfor- 
tunately only to show lack of repre- 
sentativeness. He might have discussed 
at least some experiments which ac- 
cording to his dimensions are “repre- 
sentative” of the underlying TS. Or are 
there none? In that case his own TS 
suffers from “true liabilities” which ac- 
cording to his own criteria make it 
meaningless. The author does not offer 
an answer to this question. He cer- 
tainly does not solve the dilemma when 
he criticizes one of his own earlier ex- 
periments on the grounds that “opin- 
jon” in the TS were falsely represented 
by “judgments” in the ES or by his 
brilliant analysis of the differences be- 
tween “verbal behavior,” “judgment,” 
“opinion” and “expression of fact” (e.g. 
which of these represents S’s statement 
“I am shy”?) which questions the rele- 
vance of any questionnaire based scale, 

As a Nazi victim and former research 
analyst at the Nuremberg War Crimes 
Trials, where I assisted in the prosecu- 
tion of Germans for human experiments, 
I am somewhat shocked at Holzkamp's 
defense of the use of human subjects. 
He argues that the S's integrity is not 
affected because E is not interested in 5 
as an individual but uses S only as a 
“medium.” The author overlooks that 
being considered merely a “medium” 
may precisely conflict with some people’s 
feeling of integrity. Nor does he con- 
sider the possible realistic consequences 
an individual may suffer from participa- 
tion in an experiment: nervous break- 
down in the Asch experiment, car ac- 
cident from pupilar reflex conditioning, 
etc. 

Although Holzkamp refers in his in- 
troduction to an unpublished manuscript 
in which he develops a non-empirical 
science, he does not want the present 
work to be misunderstood as a con- 
demnation of all experimentation in psy- 
chology. To this reviewer the book seems 
to come very close to such a condemna- 


tion. However, the author suggests the 
following positive steps for “repre- 
sentative" experimental research: 1. The 
experimenter must decide what cate- 
gories he will use to define his theoreti- 
cal concepts; 2. he must decide which 
dimensions are relevant to those cate- 
gories; 3. the "theoretical reality" is to 
be defined on the basis of 1. and 2.; 4. 
a "representative" ES is to be derived 
from the TS which states the "theoreti- 
cal reality.” Hopefully the application 
of these principles will be presented in 
greater detail in Holzkamp's forthcom- 
ing books Wissenschaft als Handlung 
(science as action) and Die Planung 
und Bewertung psychologischer Experi- 
mente (planning and evaluation of psy- 
chological experiments). 


Objectively 
Unorganized 


Earl A. Grollman. Foreword by 
Nathan W. Ackerman, MD 


Judaism in Sigmund Freud’s 
World. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1966. Pp. xxv + 174. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by JUDITH GALLATIN 


The author, Earl А. Grollman, is 
Rabbi of the Beth El Temple Center in 
Belmont, Massachusetts, and former 
president of the Massachusetts Board 
of Rabbis. He has also served on the 
Governor's Council on Action for Men- 
tal Health. He is a graduate of Hebrew 
Union College and has done some post- 
graduate work in psychology at Boston 
University School of Theology. 

The reviewer, Judith Gallatin, is a 
clinical graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. If she gets her PhD 
in the near future, as seems likely, she 
will become one of the youngest PhD’s 
in the history of Michigan’s clinical 
program. She says she thinks what 
makes her a suitable choice for review- 
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ing this book 


logical problems. She is quite familiar 
with Freud’s life and has some back- 
ground in Jewish studies. Her disserta- 


- tion is in the area of political socializa- 
` tion. 


: В; virtue of his extraordinarily wide- 


ranging impact on twentieth cen- 
tury thought, there have been numerous 
attempts to evaluate Freud's work in 
terms of his own life and times. To 
mention but a representative few, the 
analyst Ernest Jones (1953-1957) has 
compiled the definitive biography, the 


sociologist Philip Rieff (1959) has ex- 


amined and criticized the values in- 


herent in psychoanalytic theory, and 


the religious philosopher David Bakan 
(1958) has pointed to the influence of 


the Jewish mystical tradition on Freud. 


Judging from the title, Dr. Grollman’s 


- book might have been expected to com- 
~ mand a place among such works as 
these. The author bolsters this expecta- 


tion considerably when he characterizes 
his study as an attempt "to clarify the 


d Connection between Freud's personal 


life and psychology and his psychology 


` of religion" (p. xix). 


What follows, unfortunately, is a 
disappointment. Presumably to set the 
Stage for his investigation, Grollman 
begins with a brief history of anti- 
Semitism (pp. 1-39), summarizes in a 
short transitional chapter (pp. 39-45) 
the nature of Freud’ commitment to 
Judaism, and finally launches into the 
key section which is intended as "an 
historical sourcebook of Freud’s life 
and teachings” (pp. 46-159). This last 
‘is in the form of a year-by-year chron- 
icle, containing biographical data, popu- 


- ation figures, general historical back- 


ground, observations on anti-Semitism, 
excerpts from Freud’s papers on the 


` psychology of religion, and scattered 


flections by Freud on the subject of 
is Jewishness. But instead of organiz- 


ing all of this very interesting material 


and integrating it with the rest of the 
hook, Dr. Grollman has merely juxta- 
posed it. One learns that Freud received 
very little formal religious training, that 
he had a strong attachment to certain 
Jewish values, that he was discriminated 
against in Vienna, and that he regarded 


is her bent for taking an - 
- interdisciplinary. approach to psycho- 


religion in general as an illusion. One 
also learns that anti-Semitism was on 
the rise during Freud’s lifetime, that 
Austria suffered great political turmoil 
after World War II, and that psycho- 
analysis was not well-accepted initially. 
But Dr. Grollman makes almost no at- 
tempt to relate these facts either to 
each other or to the general problem of 
anti-Semitism discussed in the first 
chapter. 

Consequently, instead of being en- 
lightened, the reader is mystified. Is Dr. 
Grollman describing the status of Juda- 


‘ism in Freud’s time? Is he writing a 


history of anti-Semitism? A compendium 
of references to religion in Freud’s 
works? An account of the influence of 
Jewish cultural values on the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis? A description 
of Freud's attitude toward Judaism? 
In the absence of clues, any or all of 
these possibilities are possible. 


Was is chiefly responsible. for the 
ambiguity is the author's style. His- 
torical observation follows on the heels 
of biographical fact, with the only sign 
of transition being the beginning of a 
new paragraph. A typical example oc- 
curs on p. 87 of the ‘chronicle.’ “Freud 
was again by-passed for Professor Extra- 
ordinary. How refreshing and unusual 
then for Freud to learn of a man like 
Emile Zola who risked his life for the 
Jew, Dreyfus. In a letter to Fliess, 
Freud wrote: 'Zola keeps us breathless. 
He is a fine fellow, a man with whom 
one could get on? 7 

Equally objectionable is the author's 
failure to provide citations for many of 
the passages he quotes, so that even if 
the reader were interested in pursuing 
a lead, it would be difficult. 

But why should a book potentially 
so interesting fail in this manner? I 
suspect it is because Dr. Grollman has 
been over-zealous in his efforts to re- 
main ‘objective.’ He states in the in- 
troduction that. any quotations em- 
ployed are to be regarded not “as defini- 
tive truths but rather as opinions to be 
weighed and evaluated" (p. xxv). Un- 
fortunately, all weighing and evaluating 
is then left to the reader. Perhaps overly 
concerned about biasing his audience, 
Dr. Grollman seems to have written 


the book simply does not hold together 
Unlike the works of Bakan, Rieff, and 
Jones, it has no focal point. Freud doi 
not emerge as a Jew, a moralist, or an 
historical figure, but merely а айі 
blend of all three. 

Besides being confusing, Dr. Gr 
man's position—or lack of it—is un- 
realistic. No matter what degree of neu. 
trality he wished to maintain, he must. 
have had some basis for selecting th 


facts and, excerpts which appear in hi К 


study. Books, after all, are not writte 


provides structure, If the author is go 
ing to leave everything to his audience, 
he might just as well refer them to his. 
bibliography rather than writing a book. 
Indeed, Dr. Grollman's failure to 
make | his frame of reference explicit is 
doubly regrettable. As an expert in re: 
ligious studies, he might well have had 
some interesi views about the rela- 
tionship betw eud’s Jewishness and 
his work. one WS. for instance, if 
the strong ethical values inherent in 
Freud's upbringing play any part in his 
Structural theory, particularly his for- 
mulation of the superego. Is it possible. 
that Freud's ‘Jewish stoicism' made it 
easier for him to endure the intensely | 


И 
critical reaction to his theories? Might — 


one find within the close-knit Jewish 


family an explanation for Freud's bitter - 
repudiation of ‘defectors’ like Jung and _ 
Adler? Dr. Grollman hints now and then _ 


at such possibilities, but without edi- 
torial comment they are doomed to re 
main merely tantalizing speculations. 


One can only wish that he had integrated f, 
his extensive knowledge of history, biog: 


raphy, psychology, and religion, that hi 
had been less ‘objective’ and bette: 
organized. 


9) 


False facts are highly injurious to th 
progress of science, for they often endure 
long; but false views, if supported by some 
evidence, do little harm, for every оле! 
takes a salutary pleasure in proving their 
falseness. 


— CHARLES Diwan 3 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By EDWARD E. JONES, Duke University; and 
HAROLD B. GERARD, University of California, 
Riverside. Concentrates on the activities of the 
experimental social psychologist: how he con- 
ceives of an important problem, redefines it in 
researchable terms, and investigates psycho- 
logical determinants and consequences. Each ex- 
periment is carefully evaluated; recent work is 
stressed. 1967. Approx. 624 pages. Prob. $8.95. 
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А TEXTBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By SEBASTIAN P. GROSSMAN, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reviews research and theoretical 
issues involving anatomical, physiological, and 
pharmacological events that correlate with be- 
havior changes. 1967. 932 pages. Prob. $14.95. 


THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By ALFRED L. BALDWIN, New York Uni- 
versity, Draws heavily from theories of develop- 
mental psychology (includes over 100 pages on 
Piaget) and considers contributions from social 
learning theory. 1967. 618 pages. $8.95. 


READINGS IN ATTITUDE THEORY AND 
MEASUREMENT 


Edited by MARTIN FISHBEIN, University of 
Illinois. 1967. Approx. 512 pages. In press. 


ATTITUDE, EGO-INVOLVEMENT, AND CHANGE 

By CAROLYN SHERIF and MUZAFER 
SHERIF, both of Pennsylvania State University. 
1967. Approx. 336 pages. Prob. $8.95 


INTERPERSONAL STYLES AND GROUP 
- DEVELOPMENT: An Analysis of the 
Member-Leadership Relationship 


By RICHARD D. MANN, University of 
Michigan; in collaboration with GRAHAM 5. 
GIBBARD and JOHN J, HARTMAN. A natural- 
istic study of individuals in groups, combining 
observation techniques and clinical interpreta- 
tions. 1967. Approx. 344 pages. Prob. $8.95. 
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Readings on Organization and Retrieval of 
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Edited by MANFRED KOCHEN, University 
of Michigan. Stressing ideas rather than accom- 
plishments, the book features papers and excerpts 
by a variety of thinkers. A Volume in the Library 
of Behavior Sciences Series. 1967. Approx. 368 
pages. Prob. $12.95. 


CONCEPTS AND THE STRUCTURE OF MEMORY 
Edited by BENJAMIN KLEINMUNTZ, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The major portion 
of this yolume constitutes the papers presented at 
the second annual symposium on cognition, held 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology on April 7 
and 8, 1966. Volume 2 in the Carnegie Series on 
Cognition. 1967. Approx. 240 pages. Prob. $7.95. 


METHODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL INNOVATION 


By GEORGE W. FAIRWEATHER, VA Hos- 
pital, Palo Alto; and Stanford University. 1967. 
Approx. 256 pages. $7.95. 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE 
Bennington College and Its Students After 25 
Years 


By THEODORE M. NEWCOMB, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan; KATHRYN E. KOENIG, 
York University; RICHARD  FLACKS, The 
University of Chicago; and DONALD P. WAR- 
WICK, The University of Michigan. 1967. 292 
pages. Prob. $9.95. 


EARLY BEHAVIOR 
Comparative and Developmental Approach 


Edited by HAROLD. W, STEVENSON, Uni- 
versily of Minnesota; ECKHARD Н. HESS, The 
University of Chicago; and HARRIET L. RHEIN- 
GOLD, University of North Carolina. 1967. 303 
pages. $9.75. 


THE HYPNOTIC INVESTIGATION OF DREAMS 

By C. SCOTT MOSS, National Institule of 
Mental Health (USPHS). 1967. 290 pages. $7.50. 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF LANGUAGE 

By ERIC Н. LENNEBERG, The University of 
Michigan. 1967. 489 pages. $14.95. 
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H. Warren Dunbam 


Schizophrenia in Detroit 


Е Community and Schizophrenia: An Epidemiological Analysis. Detroit, 


The author, Warren Dunham, is the 
Director of Epidemological Research at 
— Lafayette Clinic, the research and teach- 
5 ing unit of the Department of Mental 
Health in the State of Michigan, and is 
Professor of Sociology at Wayne State 
University. Since 1939 when his first 
book, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, 
appeared, he has written and lectured 
- "widely in the field of the epidemiology 
89) the mental disorders. 

- The reviewer, Bernard L, Bloom, con- 
tinues to provide academic training in 
he field of community mental health at 
he University of Colorado, where since 
_ 1965 he has been a professor in the De- 
` partment of Psychology. He received 
his PhD in 1952 and а degree in public 
health in 1962. In the intervening decade 
his work was primarily clinical. Between 
1962 and 1965 he served as a consultant 
in clinical psychology for the National 
Institute of Mental Даш, 


т" MONOGRAPH represents another 
step in the identification of etiologi- 
. cal factors in schizophrenia. Dunham, an 
experienced, thoughtful and always pro- 
Ocative writer has undertaken an in- 
vestigation in what is generally called 
descriptive epidemiology, studying the 
‘distribution of schizophrenia in two 
subcommunities in Detroit and trying 
io identify some of its possible de- 
terminants, with particular emphasis 
` on distinguishing between the effects of 


Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1965. Pp. xxv + 312. $12.50. 


Reviewed by BERNARD L. BLOOM 


counted for by the geographic moves of 
schizophrenics or potential schizophrenics 
and their families. His findings further- 
more seem to cast doubt on the social- 
psychological interpretations generally 
advanced by other investigators who 
have noted that the apparent incidence 
of schizophrenia is inversely related to 
social class, A detailed reading of this 
work would be very useful for anyone 
interested in investigating the epidemiol- 
ogy of mental disorders. Not only is 
the text clearly and carefully written 
but research schedules are fully de- 
scribed and presented in the appendices. 

If the merit of this volume needed to 
depend solely on the data and its analy- 
ses, one major question could be raised. 
It is difficult to understand why the 
burden of the empirical argument has 
had to rest on the study of the charac- 
teristics of a total of only seventy 
Schizophrenic patients. While Dunham 
has shown that admission rates have 
satisfactory stability across several 
years, many of his analyses might have 
achieved statistical significance had he 
used, let us say, three-year admission 
rates rather than one-year rates. With a 
larger numerator it would also have 
been possible to undertake certain ad- 
ditional analyses, for example, the iden- 
tification of the factors which might be 
responsible for differential admission 
rates into public as opposed to private 
facilities, and into inpatient as con- 
trasted with outpatient facilities. 

But in addition to the analysis and in- 
terpretation of epidemiologic data, Dun- 
ham has used the opportunity provided 
by this publication to review previous 


studies of the epidemiology of schizo- 
phrenia in relation to the variety of 
social-psychological theories of schizo- 
phrenia which have been advanced in 
the last twenty or thirty years. These 
discussions add quite significantly to the 
urgency and importance of the mono- 
graph. 


І. thinking back over the past quar 
century of research in the social ind 
psychological determinants of schizo- 
phrenia (starting with Dunham’s earlier 
work with Faris in Chicago) it is not 
difficult to become discouraged over how 
little leverage has been gained on he 
prevention of this major psychiatric 
disability. Part of the reason can bhe 
seen in the present work. Two 
different subcommunities were iden! 
—a deteriorating impoverished gen: 
lower class area and a suburban 1! 
tively well-to-do basically middle-class 
area. Yet admission rates of sch 
phrenics, while higher in the lo 
class subcommunity, were only t! 
times as high as in the more aflu: 
area, not an impressive differen 
hopes to make a case for a s 
social or psychological component in th 
etiology. Schizophrenic patients were 
mitted from every one of the Detoit 
subcommunities and the average admis- 
sion rate from the eight areas with the 
highest rate was only four times as high 
as the average rate of the eight area 
with the lowest rates. 

Because Dunham's work is aimed at 
identifying etiologic factors it is par- 
ticularly important to examine critically 
two points which he makes repeatedly 
throughout the volume. The first is 
that when the social epidemiologist 
studies the distribution of schizophrenia 
using social structure parameters, it is à 
“grave logical error" to try to explain 
findings in terms of another level of 
analysis, specifically, presumed psycho- 
logical differences between people in 
different social structures. The second 
is that a fruitful etiologic hypothesis 
must indicate why certain persons in à 
social structure develop the disorder in 
question while other persons in the same 
social structure do not develop the dis- 
order. Both of these assertions have 
some validity, of course, but there are 


widely 
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THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION: Its Management and Value. 


By RENSIS LIKERT, Director, Inst. for Social Research and 
Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan. 

This brilliant work presents incisive empirical evidence 
showing the startling effectiveness of the modern man- 
agement theories first introduced in the author’s famed, 
triple award-winning NEW PATTERNS OF MANAGE- 
MENT. Also, Likert reveals a revolutionary new method 
for assigning specific values to the organization’s human 
assets and goodwill. Every manager and every student 
of management should read this book. Off Press. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER. 

By DOUGLAS McGREGOR, Late Alfred P. Sloan Professor 
of Management, M.I.T. Edited by WARREN б. BENNIS, 
Alfred P. Sloan School of Management, M.I.T. and CARO- 
LINE McGREGOR. 

Authorities on management call this book “a major 


step ahead” of Dr. McGregor’s great book, THE 
HUMAN SIDE OF ENTERPRISE (“The most original 
and seminal book on industrial psychology in the past 
two decades”). This volume is an asset that no really 
contemporary manager or student of management can 
afford not to know and understand. 224 pp., $6.95. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AT WORK: The Dynamics of Organizational 
Behavior, Third Edition. 

by KEITH DAVIS, Arizona State University. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Management. 

Thoroughly revised, this book explains the basics of human 
motivation and how it is influenced by leadership, the organi- 
zation, and the social environment. Includes several new chap- 
ters and an effectively researched model of organizational 
behavior. Off Press. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. 

By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State University. 

This comprehensive presentation of experiments and theories 
is designed to help teachers with principles they can apply 
in their daily work. The new edition is more systematically 
organized, has more relevant examples of student learning, 
and is more readable than the original. Press. 


PSYCHOMETRIC THEORY. 

By JUM C. NUNNALLY, Jr., Vanderbilt University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This comprehensive graduate-level text is aimed at courses 
and seminars in psychometric measurement for the general 
student; it is highly readable and should be valued as a schol- 
arly contribution as well as a comprehensive text. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Third Edition. 

.By AARON 0. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE and 
HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist University. 
"Maintaining its focus on the whole person in relation to his 
social and physical milieu, this new edition provides more 
material on motivation, perception, and learning as basic 
processes underlying behavior. Off Press. 


HEA New books of special interest 
from McGraw-Hill 


Spring. ' 


THE COUNSELOR IN THE SCHOOL: Selected Readings. 
My CECIL H. PATTERSON, University of Illinois. 
This collection of recent major journal articles presents school 
counseling as an emerging profession, Covers the nature and 
requirements of the profession: the meeting of a social need, 
philosophical basis, professional roles and functions, etc. 

Off Press. 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL PROCEDURES. 
By CLINTON 1. CHASE, Indiana University. 
This text emphasizes essentials and avoids peripheral topics. 
Concepts come first and are used to develop the procedure; 
finally, a step-by-step outline is given after understanding of 
the procedure has been established. Spring. 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. 

By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. 

Brings together the ideas of a number of authorities, both 
theorists and practitioners, who present all sides of often- 
divergent points of view. This helps the student understand 
that there is no one “approach” and that he must learn for 
himself how he can be most helpful and effective. Off Press. 


BEHAVIOR-GENETIC ANALYSIS, 

Edited by JERRY HIRSCH, University of Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

The foremost experts contributed to this most up-to-date, 
thorough and explicit treatment of behavior-genetic analysis 
and the meaning of its concepts and findings for the whole 
field of behavior study. Off Press. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 

By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 

This original, scholarly work provides the concept of intelli- 
gence with firm, empirical, comprehensive and systematic 
theoretical foundation. This book represents a 12-year develop- 
ment of the author's structure-of-intellect theory. Spring, 
SLIDE GROUP FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By JAMES MAAS, Cornell University. 

This comprehensive group of 300 slides—90% in full color— 
coordinates with introductory psychology courses, amplifying 
and illustrating text materials. The slides are organized to 
correspond with the chapters and divisions in most textbooks. 
Separate segments may be used effectively in intermediate and 
upper-level courses. Free Instructor's Manual. Demonstration 
kit available on request. Spring. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

By LOUIS SNELLGROVE, Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. 

This book can be used as a lab manual or supplementary text 
for various courses. Provides procedures for designing and 
performing experiments—individually or by the class—and 
Statistics for evaluating the results. Spring. 


READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, 
Second Edition. 
By JAMES A. DYAL, Texas Christian University. 
These 76 articles concern major problems and approaches in 
the study of human behavior. Each chapter includes at least 
one article illustrating biological, psychological, and socio- 
cultural determinants of behavior. Twenty new articles. 

512 pp., $4.95. 
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limits to the appropriateness of these 

\ points of view, and if one exceeds these 

limits, much of contemporary epidemio- 

` logic: methodology is unnecessarily vi- 
tiated. 


$ IR ois the level of analysis posi- 
tion, there may be an empirical error in. 


concluding that etiologic factors operate | 


at one level by reasoning from data ob- 
tained at a different level but it hardly 
seems a logical error. Japanese and 

Americans have been contrasted in cer- 

tain disease studies because of presumed 
_ differences in their dietary intake. Vari- 
ables of place have routinely been in- 
vestigated not because a geographical 
factor is thought to be important as 
such but because there is some evidence 
that person variables are highly cor- 
related with place variables—that you 
know some things about people's be- 
havior and experiences from knowing 
where they live. Of course, person а{- 
tributes are not substantiated by geo- 
; graphical studies but hypotheses can 
| certainly be suggested and subsequently 
tested. The issue needs to be settled on 
empirical grounds. 

Regarding the need for the identifica- 
tion of specific individuals who may de- 
velop an emotional disorder, epidemio- 
- logic investigations of etiologic agents 
have been highly productive without 

such specific predictions. Not everyone 
У who drank polluted water succumbed to 

_ the great cholera epidemics in London 

of a century ago. Only a fraction of 
people exposed to the tubercle bacillus 
| develop-clinical tuberculosis. Not all the 
- dinner guests eating the same con- 
taminated food develop food poisoning. 
Yet the identification of etiologic agents 
dn each of these cases has unquestioned 
validity. It is not necessary to specify 
in advance which members of a popula- 
tion at risk will develop a disease. For 
purposes of hypothesis development it 
| ds enough when it can be shown that a 

factor is present more often in a dis- 
` eased group than in a carefully matched 
non-diseased group, and that the mag- 
_ nitude of the difference is such as to 
make it highly improbable that it is a 
chance factor. 
We may well be teaching a limit on 
utility of descriptive studies of the 

2179 


epidemiology of mental disorders. The 


gradual accumulation of untested hy- 
potheses must finally fall of its own 
weight unless some effort is made to 
evaluate their validity. Most of the re- 
search in the epidemiology of mental 
disorders has been at the descriptive 
level. Few hypothesis-testing analytic 
studies have been reported and virtually 
no experimental studies have been un- 
dertaken. Yet the search for etiologic 
factors must continue, The primary 
prevention of emotional disorders seems 
the only sane programatic goal in the 
face of the overwhelming numerical su- 
periority of patients over clinicians and 
the resistance of the conditions being 
treated to the available treatments. 
There is an unprecedented opportunity 
today to undertake long-term analytic 
and even experimental studies due to 
the unparalleled number of action pro- 
grams being mounted in the United 
States. It would be hoped that epi- 
demiologists could be induced to study 
the consequences of the Head Start 
programs, Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams, Peace Corps and VISTA pro- 
grams, the special programs in Ap- 
palachia, efforts to reduce college stu- 
dent stresses, and other improved social 
welfare and personal enrichment ac- 
tivities, for these programs can be 
viewed as constituting grand experi- 
ments in the prevention of various forms 
Of social and personal disorganization 
including the emotional disorders. It is 
perhaps timely for gifted epidemiologic 
investigators like Dunham to turn from 
descriptive studies to these new research 
opportunities. 


wW 


All interpretation, all psychology, all at- 
tempts to make things comprehensible, re- 
Quire the medium of theories, mythologies 
and lies; and a self-respecting author 
should not omit, at the close of an ex- 
position, to dissipate these lies so far as 
may be in his power. 

—HERMAN HESSE 


Witches Through 
a Dark Glass 


Julio Caro Baroja. Translated irom 
the Spanish by О. N. V. Glen<in- 
ning 

The World of the Witches. 


hi- 


cago: University of Chicago © 
1966. Pp. xiv + 313. $6.50. 
Reviewed by WOLFGANG LEDE: 

The author, Julio Caro Bar:jc. is 


recognised as one of the outstanding 
Spanish scholars of today. He the 
author of a classic ethnography he 
Basques, and of various works of an- 
thropology and social history of ‘jain 
and of North Africa. He was re vily 


elected, before his fiftieth birthà у, to 
the Real Academia de la Historic. The 
translator, О. N. V. Glendinning, ; lds 
the Chair of Spanish in the Uni ty 


of Southampton, England, He he 
author of a book on Cadalso o; of 
various journal articles. 
The reviewer, Wolfgang Lederer 

is a psychiatrist practicing in 5 
cisco. He is Clinical Assistant Pro 
of Psychiatry at the University of ‘ 
fornia Medical School in San Fran: 
Adjunct in the Department of 1 


San Francisco, and Fellow of the Атене 
can Psychiatric Association. His i 
terests and publications pertain pri- 
marily to methods of psychotherapy. 


HIS is, at first glance, a most schol- 
arly book: the table of contents 
summarizes each chapter, and the pro- 
gression of topics follows the logical 
and expectable course: after a general 


introduction into primary concepts of ' d 


the nature of the world and of existence, 
the specific subject of witches is his- 
torically reviewed from classical an- 
tiquity and barbaric ages through 
early Christianity to the 14th century, 
when witchcraft suddenly blossomed 
into unique prominence. Here the treat- 
ment becomes more intense, with special 
emphasis on the Devil, on the ‘Sabbath,’ 
and on the evolution of lay and espe- 
cially clerical opinions regarding the 
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. purposes and activities of witches. A 
further narrowing of the focus then 
offers a particularly well-informed ac- 
count of witchcraft in the Basque coun- 
try, the author’s area of special com- 
petence, A final section on the decline 
of, witchcraft towards its present-day 
remnants concludes with a review of 
opinions regarding the whole phenome- 
non by more or less contemporary an- 
thropologists, theologians and psychia- 
trists, as well as some indication of the 
author’s own views. Throughout, the 
documentation is copious and meticulous, 
and frequent reference is made to pri- 
mary sources some of which, to my 
knowledge, have not been quoted before 
in the modern literature. These in them- 
selves represent a valuable contribution. 

However, in spite of such basic vir- 
tues, the wording is frequently ambigu- 
ous; and the build-up toward a final 
formulation results in a most meager 
harvest of conclusions. It is certainly 
valid to separate the beliefs and psy- 
chodynamics of the witch, her victim, 
her accusing witness and her judge, re- 
spectively, as the author frequently sug- 
gests; but he does not in fact so separate 
them. It is equally commendable to 
caution that all information has come to 
us through the writings of prosecutors. 
and judges, that these—often identical 
—-officials were guided by popular books 
such as the Malleus Maleficarum and in 
turn, by the manner of their questions, 
shaped the answers they expected to 
hear. But it will not do, in. penetrating 
the screen of prejudice, to attribute the 
whole vast phenomenon of witchcraft to 
the disgruntlement of some disappointed 
women; nor to acclaim dusty psy- 
chiatric terms like Demonomania and 
Mythomania as if they truly added un- 
derstanding; nor to equate witches and 
politicians and to hope that the latter 
would some day be as insignificant as 
the former. 


I. is the psychological and sociological 
naiveté of such conclusions which renders 
deplorable the easy rejection, by the 
author, of all other authorities in the 
field. 

Thus, for instance, the 20th century 
priest Montagu Summers (The History 
of Witchcraft, 1926, The Geography of 
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Witchcraft, 1927), who believed in 


witches, is easy to ridicule, but his re- 
view of the topic is as learned and far 
more extensive than Baroja’s, and is 
highly readable. Jules Michelet (Satan- 
ism and Witchcraft, first- published as 
La Sorciére, 1864) is easily attacked as 
a "romantic," but he was an authority 
on medieval France and his socio-eco- 
nomico-sexual theory of witchcraft can- 
not be ignored. Henry Charles Lea (The 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 1887) 
cannot be ridiculed at all, but Baroja 
discounts him as a rationalist who dares 
attack the Catholic Church via the In- 
quisition. Above all, Margaret Alice 
Murray (The Witch Cult in Western 
Europe, 1921) is hard to ignore or to 
discredit; contrary to Baroja’s insinua- 
tion the cult of the Horned God is by 
no means the mainstay of her thesis; 
what she does claim is the survival, in 
witchcraft, of the ancient cult of the 
Great Mother. 

But here lies Baroja’s main weak- 
ness: in postulating at the outset that 
“witches tend to be much the same 
whenever and wherever they happen to 
be,” he then is forced to bypass all 
areas where this is not so: geographi- 
cally everything except Europe, his- 
torically the vast millennia anterior to 
patriarchy, and mythologically all witch- 
craft not inspired by Satan. Only such 
omission enables him to claim that 
sexuality and White Magic are not rele- 
vant—although he gives some examples 
of the latter and hundreds of the former 
—and to forego any attempt at explain- 
ing the central fact of witchcraft: that 
it is essentially a woman-thing, practiced 
by women mid-wives and healers, women 
soothsayers, women with, love-charms 
and fertility magic, “wise women” who 
*wit"—who are “‘wit-ches.” 

To be concerned with the black witch 
only (even though, granted, we have 
far more information about her) is to 
see the whole matter through a dark 
glass indeed—that of the Inquisition: 
the very mistake Baroja warns against. 
A more comprehensive approach, includ- 
ing, among others, such pertinent works 
as Robert Briffault’s monumental The 
Mothers (1927) and Erich Neumann’s 
brilliant study, The Great Mother 
(1955), could perhaps have enabled 
Baroja to use his original material as a 


contribution to some of the most fas- 
cinating questions of witchcraft. As it is, 
he leaves these questions not only un- 
answered, but unasked. Even so, readers 
interested in witchcraft will value his 


partly new, always painstaking and ad- d 


mirably voluminous documentation. 


" 


Can Computers 
Think? 


Donald G. Fink 


Computers and the Human Mind: 
An Introduction to Artificial In- 
telligence. (Anchor Science Study 
Series). New York: Doubleday, 
1966, Pp. xi + 301. $1.45. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE D. PHILLIPS 


The author, Donald С. Fink, is Gen- 
eral Manager, Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers, an organization of 
over 150,000 members. He received his 
BSC from MIT and his MSC from 
Columbia. He has been Director of Re- 
search for the Philco Corporation and 
editor-in-chief of Electronics magazine. 

The reviewer, Lawrence D. Phillips, 
is Associate Research Psychologist, In- 
stitute of Science and Technology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He describes him- 
self as somewhat of a maverick, having. 
majored in electrical engineering at Cor- 
nell before switching to psychology on 
the grounds that people are more in- 
teresting than electrons. He received 
his PhD from Michigan in the spring of 
1966. He holds a post-doctoral fellow- 
ship from the Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research and is studying individual 
differences in risk-taking and inference- 
making. Most of the research will be 
conducted in Europe and his headquar- 
ters while abroad will be Brunel Uni- 
versity, London. 


а воок is for people who know 
little or nothing about computers, 
but who would like to know how com- 
puters work and what they can do. Don- 
ald G. Fink has written an interesting 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


By WILBERT J. McKEACHIE, University of Michigan 
CHARLOTTE L. DOYLE, Sarah Lawrence College 


COMPLETE Teaching and Learning System for Introductory Psychology including 
Text, Instructor's Manual, Student Workbook and Evaluation Booklet. 


Text with supporting ma- 
terials make it possible for 
the instructor to concentrate 
on his function as a lecturer 
and discussion leader—rather 
than a gatherer'and organizer 
of source material. 


This text and supporting ma- 
terials represents a revolt 
against the hapless piling of 
fact upon fact and research 
study on research study, 
characteristic of general psy- 
chology books today. lts'pri- 
mary aim is to develop the 
students interest in an un- 
derstanding of the phenom- 
end of human behavior and 
experience. 


A broad coverage allows the 
student to gain, in his first 
course in psychology, a true 
impression of the  field's 
scope. Vocabulary is consist- 
ent throughout, clarifying sin- 
gle concepts which often have 
had different labels . . . bring- 
ing to the beginning student 
integrative theoretical think- 
ing in psychology. 


The book itself is not absract 
or esoteric—rather, through 
careful selection of concepts 
it achieves a simplicity de- 
rived on one hand from the 
experience of the student, 
and leading him on the other 
hand to the best theoretical 


thinking of contemporary psy 
chology. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 703 pp. : 
illus. $8.95 By W. J. M 
KEACHIE, University of Mic: 
igan and C. L. DOYLE, Sa: 
Lawrence College 


INSTRUCTOR'S-MANUAL 7° 
рр. By W. J; McKEACHIE, 
L. A. SIEBERT; and J. 5. 
CALDWELL 


STUDENT WORKBOOK 118 
pp. $2.50 By CAROL W 
SLATER 


EVALUATION BOOKLET 154 
pp. By NEIL A. CARRIER 


AUTHORS’ LETTER—A CONTINUING SERVICE 


All teachers who are using the text will periodically receive a newsletter from the authors, McKeachie and Doyle. 
It is intended as a continuing supplement to the INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL, in order to establish communication chan- 


nels among all those using the text, for the purpose of sharing ideas, 
films, or other sources of useful information. 


additional readings, test items, demonstrations, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


By Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, 
C.W. Post College of Long Island University 


The basic elements of descriptive and inferential statistics com- 
prise the material in this sophomore-junior text. Specifically in- 
tended for a first course in statistics for students in the behavioral 
sciences, the book has been so organized that the first fifteen chap- 
ters constitute a thorough introduction to the fundamentals of de- 
scriptive and inferential statistics. The balance of the book offers 
chapters on analysis of variance, the power and power efficiency of 
a statistical test, and several of the more widely employed non-para- 
metric tests of significance. 


The authors’ purpose is to impart to students an appreciation of 
the usefulness of the statistical method, to instruct in the assump- 
tions and logic underlying the application of the statistical tools; 
and to enable the student to select the appropriate technique, per- 
form the necessary computations, and interpret the results of his ef- 
forts. The presentation and organization of statistical tables is 
given unusually thorough attention. Over 500 multiple-choice test 


items are included in the Instructor's Manual. 
IN PRESS 


ASSESSING BEHAVIOR: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


By John T. Flynn and Herbert Garber, 
University of Connecticut 


Specifically designed for senior, graduate, and advanced graduate 
courses in tests and measurement, this book includes both a psycho- 
metric and a clinical approach, giving equal emphasis to clinical and 
experimental positions regarding behavior assessment. The material 
is composed of a collection of articles on history of measurement, es- 
sentials of psychological tests, mental measurement, personality 
measurement, achievement tests, classroom evaluation, and measure- 


ment in research. 
377 pp. $3.95 


TEST THEORY 
By David Magnusson, University of Stockholm 


The primary purpose of this text is to give a theoretically and 
statistically coherent presentation of the test theory needed for the 
interpretation and use of data concerning individual differences in 
diagnosis, counseling, selection, classification, and test construction 
situations. The book includes the basic elementary statistics neces- 
sary to understand the theory. Material has been class tested and 
successively improved as a result of teaching students with limited 
mathematical background. 

IN PRESS 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL THEORY 
FOR BEHAVIOR SCIENTISTS 


By John W. Cotton, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This brief book, designed as a supplement to the introductory psy- 
chological, educational, or sociological statistics course, is intended 
for the statistically motivated undergraduate not yet exposed to the 
calculus. The book balances the strong computational orientation 
of most psychological statistics texts by its emphasis on statistical’ 
theory and presents material hitherto unavailable to the beginning 
student. 


In addition to topics standard at this level, introductory material 
is also presented on: (a) Bayesian theory, (b) minimum variance un- 
biased estimators and minimum squared error estimators of param- 
eters, and (c) special problems of hypothesis testing and interval 
estimation, such as maximizing power, randomization versus random 
sampling, robustness, likelihood ratio tests, and credible intervals. 
Exercises are provided as a means of elucidating or expanding fore- 
going sections, rather than for training in computational procedures. 


86 pp. 17 illus. $1.95 


STREET GANG WORK: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Irving Spergel, 
University of Chicago 


This text offers to teachers, social workers, administrators, youth 
workers, and clergy, sound coverage where no previous effort of this 
magnitude exists. The book aims at an understanding of the social, 
organizational, individual and group characteristics of street gangs 
in large, lower-class urban areas, and develops principles and tech- 
niques for working effectively with such groups. Illustrations of de- 
linquent gang life and means for its correction are taken from actual 
worker experiences in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 


Francisco. 
249 pp. $6.95 


SEEING, KNOWING AND BELIEVING 
By Jonas F. Soltis, Columbia University 


This complete and “readable” treatment of the language of visual 
perception in contemporary philosophy is designed to provide a the- 
oretical framework which will permit more precise future discussions 
of the phenomenon of visual perception by philosophers and cognitive 
psychologists. 

The book fully examines such ideas as "recognition," "identifica- 
tion," "illusion," and the more basic notion of "seeing" itself. 

156 pp. $3.95 


Write for approval copies 


Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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and easily-read book that is equally 
Suitable for a high-school student, a 
layman curious about computers, or a 
psychologist who is puzzled about 
whether or not a computer can think. 
Like the other paperbacks in Double- 
day's Science Study Series, this book is 
a survey and is not intended to inform 
` n depth. Mr. Fink's purpose is to teach 
the layman about computers and arti- 
"ficial intelligence, and he does this well. 
К The psychologist looking for more than 
; ап elementary treatment of artificial in- 
-  elligence will find Feigenbaum and 
p Feldman's Computers and Thought 
(1963) or Borko's Computer Applica- 
‘tions in the Behavioral Sciences (1962) 
© more satisfactory. 
: It is clear that Mr. Fink does not 
view the computer as merely а com- 
орех computing device, but rather аз 
_ an intelligent machine, capable of imitat- 
` ing and extending many varieties of 
human thought. In fact, his main pur- 
pose is to enquire into the possibility 
` that computers may eventually learn 
-to respond as intelligently, flexibly 
. and creatively as a man. The latter 
- third of the book is concerned with 
. these issues, 
|. In the first two-thirds, Mr. Fink ex- 
1 plains how computers work. First, he 
explains binary arithmetic, the only 
ithmetic understood by presently-avail- 
able computers. Assuming that the reader 
ias only the vaguest recollection of ele- 
entary algebra, he shows how these 
asic arithmetic operations can be used 
y the computer to solve two simul- 
taneous equations. A discussion of ma- 
chine language and symbolic logic fol- 
_ lows, and the workings of diodes, tran- 
| sistors and cores are explained as the 
electronic equivalents of the previously- 
iscussed logic and memory functions. 
After the flow of information within the 
. computer is discussed, the reader is 
ready to understand how a computer is 
programmed. A flow chart for comput- 
~ ing and checking z to six decimal places 
| 15 explained and a FORTRAN program 
is developed. The complete program is 
` given in the Appendix, and the reader 
could learn a great deal about FOR- 
TRAN just by reading carefully the ex- 
. planatory notes that accompany each 
instruction. 
Having. Spent 177 pages telling the 


reader how computers work, Mr. Fink 
explains in just 24 pages how the human 
mind works. He recognizes, of course, 
that he is oversimplifying a complex 
topic, but he says that ". . . we must 
limit our attention to those aspects of 
natural intelligence that most directly 
illuminate artificial intelligence." Does 
the uneven allocation of pages indicate 
that psychologists have learned very 
little that is applicable to artificial in- 
telligence? I think not. The four "in- 
telligent” machines that are discussed 
in Chapter 11, a machine that translates 
Russian to English, one that answers 
questions about baseball, another that 
proves theorems, and, finally, a com- 
puter that plays a nearly unbeatable 
game of checkers, all are of such limited 
intellectual ability that it is not neces- 
sary for the reader to know much about 
human intelligence to see how special- 
ized the machines are. Yet without a 
deep understanding of human intelli- 
gence and creativity, it is not possible 
to answer adequately the question that 
is central to the main purpose of the 
book. And even with this understanding, 
it is impossible to do much more than 
speculate about whether machines will 
ever simulate human intelligence and 
creativity. Mr. Fink partly avoids some 
of these difficulties by proposing a defini- 
tion of artificial intelligence and then 
comparing the capabilities of present 
computers to this definition. He finds 
that in severely limited and circum- 
scribed ways, some of today's com- 
puters can be considered intelligent." 
Definitional problems weaken the last 
Chapter, *Can Machines Create?" No 
answer is even proposed for this ques- 
tion, but this reflects the difficulty in 
deciding what creativity is. 

Mr. Fink has been brave in discussing 
a question that he knew had no answer. 
He even suggests that the question may 
be wrong, that we should really be ask- 
ing what tasks of computer intelligence 
and computer creation will be worth the 
cost. But the discussion itself is very 
illuminating, and should stimulate fur- 
ther exploration of some of the books 
listed in the Bibliography. Even if the 
reader is not interested in artificial in- 


'telligence, he will find the first two- 


thirds of the book a very useful primer 
of computer functioning. 


Psychoanalysis 
to the Rescue 


Herbert Hendin, Willard Сауна 
and Arthur Carr 


Psychoanalysis and Social Resear- : 
The Psychoanalytic Study oí ‘be 
Non-Patient. New York: Dow:'2- 
day, 1965. Pp, 106, $2.95. 


Reviewed by ALLEN T. Dirrma: 


All three authors are associated with 
Columbia University. Herbert Нез іп, 
MD, is on the faculty of the University 
Psychoanalytic Clinic where he icccoes 


psychoanalytic study ој cultu d 
conducts studies of psychosocial © b- 
lems of the American Negro. Wi ord 


Gaylin, MD, is Assistant. Clinical у 
fessor of Psychiatry at the Ps): \\o- 
analytic Clinic. Arthur Carr is Asso. ie 
Professor of Medical Psychology in 
Columbia's College of Physicians «d 
Surgeons, and also Associate Cli с 
Psychologist, New York State Psychic: 
Institute. An earlier book of his 
Prediction of Overt Behavior Th 
the Use of Projective Techni 
(Thomas, 1960; CP, 1962, 7, 32). 

Allen T. Dittmann, the reviewer, +0- 
ceived a 1950 PhD from the Unive: 
of California, Berkeley, and is now 
search Psychologist, Laboratory of 
chology, National Institute of Mental 
Health. His research interests, as CP 
reported in 1960 (CP, 5, 366-367), cen- 
ter on human communication, such as in 
interviews, psychotherapeutic and other- 
wise. He reports himself to believe 
strongly that the interview, if conducted 
properly and interpreted wisely, is a 
good source of information about peo- 
ple’s responses to social forces. 


His modestly titled little volume 

purports to show that psychoana- 
lytic methods of obtaining data can en- 
rich the research carried on by social 
scientists, The authors find established 
social research methods wanting: in in- 
terviewing respondents’ answers are 
taken at face value; in statistical and 
demographic material motivation is not 
taken into account; and in descriptions 
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From Springer S New and recent 


STRATEGY OF THERAPY — Toward the Engineering of Social Growth 


By George T. Tate, Ph.D., Chief, Psychology, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Alexandria, Louisiana 


“What clearly emerges from the book is that for many, if not most, prob- 
lems of behavior, working a group setting is the treatment procedure of 
choice, Tate presents a meaningful framework into which the therapist 
can fit his techniques so that he is not merely filling up time but has a 
clear purpose for whatever he says and does. —From Leonard Krasner's 
Foreword. 


Tate is concerned with current behavior (the end product of early in- 
fluences on the individual). He conceptualizes the patient's problems in 
social terms, and he is explicit about the therapist's social responsibilities 
—spelling out the behavior to be expected of the therapist in each phase 
of group therapy. 


Summer 1967 about 250 pages approx. $5.50 — 


ALCOHOLISM — Behavioral Research, Therapeutic Approaches 


Edited by Ruth Fox, M.D., Medical Director, The National Council on 
Alcoholism, New York 


This new volume brings together the many-sided investigative and 
therapeutic efforts that deal with the problems of alcoholism. The range 


is wide: from “brain centers" to “skid row,” from “LSD” to "conditioned ' 


aversion,” from “therapeutic community" to “psychological tests.” The 
reader may well find in these diverse approaches the beginnings of a 
solution to the complex problem of alcoholism. 31 psychologists, physi- 
cians and social workers fice contributed to the book. 


Spring 1967 about 380. pages approx. $7.50 


EXPERIENCE, STRUCTURE AND ADAPTABILITY 
Edited by О. J. Harvey, Ph.D., University of Colorado 


Thirteen authors consider important facets of the differential capacity of 
individuals and social systems to behave creatively, to withstand stress, 
and to cope effectively with diversity. They examine cross-sectional 
and longitudinal determinants of variability in these abilities; they con- 
sider ways of enhancing these abilities; and they point to methodological 
difficulties. 


416 pages $9.00 


INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION — А Theory and a Method of Research 


By В. D. Laing, M.D., Н. Phillipson, M.A., Tavistock Institute, London, 
and А. Russell Lee, M.D., Palo Alto, California 


The book centers on the experiences, perceptions, and actions that occur 
when two human beings are ea is in a meaningful encounter, The 
authors devised a new method with which to measure the interpenetra- 
tions of two individuals with respect to sixty key issues. 


194 pages $4.75 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
200 Park Avenue South New York, N. Y. 10003 
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of social institutions the resulting char- 
acterizations miss the point of the effect 
of the institutions on the individual. 
Psychoanalysis should be able to rescue 
social research on all these points, the 
authors reason, and it remains only 
| to learn if their interviewing techniques 
can be applied to normal people as well 
as to patients in order that psycho- 
analysis be firmly launched in the social 
sciences. To this end a pilot project 
` was run, consisting of the study of a 
dozen cases of non-patients, each in- 
. terviewed five times. Almost four-fifths 
` of the pages of the book are devoted to 
. these cases, the first one reported quite 
fully, the others condensed in varying 
degrees. 
Tt all sounds very reasonable, but the 
— final result is thin, as your reviewer sees 
it, for three reasons, two of which may 
_ be mentioned very briefly. First, the 
criticisms of social research are stereo- 
types, and do not take any account 
either of the soul searching that social 
‘scientists have done on their own re- 
search methods, or of their sometimes 
very sophisticated attempts to solve the 
- methodological problems. And second, it 
ds far from clear in this book just what 
the psychoanalytic interview consists of 
this application. The techniques re- 
. ported in these cases sound as if the 
- interviewer gave very free rein at the 
‘outset of each course of interviews, but 
-. got more specific as time went on. What 
they got specific about was apparently 
{ what any psychodynamically oriented 
_ psychiatrist would cover when taking a 
_ history. In any event, if a reader wanted 
more details of the interchanges and the 
~ techniques that produced them he would 
- Бе at a loss, since the interviews were 
apparently not tape recorded. 


T 


"m. third and most important reason 
_ the book is thin may be a result of the 
з Second one: the opportunity for social 
“research which the authors themselves 
passed up. The subjects in the study 
Were nurses; they were told not that 
the study was about the applicability of 
| а certain kind of data-gathering tech- 
nique to social research, but rather that 
it was "a study of nurses,” and of course 
the psychoanalysts were doctors. Well, 
a lot is happening in the nursing pro- 


fession these days, as one of the sub- 
jects told her interviewer at some 
length and others referred to. A glance 
at a few recent issues of a nursing jour- 
nal will also make this clear. Standards 
are being raised, training is becoming 
more ‘professional,’ nurses are banding 
together to fight for living wages and 
decent working conditions, rivalries both 
within the profession and in relation to 
other professions are becoming more 
open, and old resentments are more 
visible. 

These are exciting times in nursing, 
trying for some, challenging for many, 
and certainly full of signs of change. 
Here was a chance to see what the au- 
thors’ interviewing techniques and in- 
terpretive acumen could tell us about 
the inside story on nursing. What is the 
impact of this social change on indi- 
viduals who are a part of it? How is its 
direction determined by the motiva- 
tional systems represented in this sam- 
ple? How might all of this ferment have 
affected these nurses’ talk to these 
doctors? 

The fact is, however, that the authors 
do not take up these or any other social 
questions. They write only about the 
twelve individual subjects, and in terms 
a clinician might use if he had never 
heard of the social sciences. Then they 
conclude that the psychoanalytic inter- 
view is a tool of great importance to 
social research. But to come to such a 
conclusion as this, one would have to do 
an actual piece of social research using 
the psychoanalytic interview, describing 
it so that social scientists could compare 
it with other methods. Then one could 
point proudly to the results. 


Deceit without Dread 


Arnold M. Ludwig 


The Importance of Lying. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Thomas, 1965. Pp. xi + 
238. 


Reviewed by KENNETH J. GERGEN 


The author, Arnold M. Ludwig, is a 
Physician and is Director of Education 


and Research at Mendota State Hospital, 
Madison, Wisconsin. He also holds as 
appointment in psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Medi- 
cine. He spent one year of internship at 
the USPHS Hospital, Seattle, followed 
by a three-year psychiatric residency at 
the University of Colorado Medic 
Center. He has also served two year: 
Assistant Chief of Psychiatry at ihe 
USPHS Hospital im Lexington, i ¢x- 
ску. 

The reviewer, Kenneth J. Gerge::, is 
Assistant Professor of Social Psyc/col- 
ogy, Department of Social Rela iors, 
Harvard. He received his PhD from 
Duke University in 1963 where he 
worked with E. E. Jones and Kurt Bock, 


His work with Jones centered on ihe 
use people make of self-presentatio to 
influence others’ evaluations. He also as. 
two books on self-conception in the final 


stages of completion. 


HIS volume charts a terrain <p- 

proached with trepidation by тоз 
behavioral scientists. Speaking to pew ple 
about their daily lives and what ! 
‘ought’ to do is a very risky busi::c 
Freud, Fromm, and a handful of 
have managed such a task with rel 
success, but hundreds have perished in 
the attempt. Behavioral scientists hive 
particular reason to be sensitive to 
pursuits, for with each failure, the rcz- 
tation of the field is damaged and pros- 
ress impeded. Unfortunately, the preset 
volume may do little to advance this 
reputation. 

The volume essentially hammers away 
at two themes: man’s behavior is suf- 
fused with deceit; and because deceit is 
functional, one should not be caused to 
feel guilty, Ludwig finds hypocrisy ram- 
pant, for example, in marriage, success- 
striving, fashion, and religion. However, 
in these as well as other areas hypocrisy 
is said to have survival value, and may 
benefit the liar as well as his targets. On 
this basis, Ludwig concludes his book 
with ethical guidelines for deception. 
Certainly such topics are due for an 
unbiased hearing, and Ludwig’s work 
does possess originality. It is even con- 
ceivable that the book may influence 
some to see lying in a more realistic 
light. 

While the intentions are salutory, the 
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TORD 
|. SS) OUTSTANDING PSYCHOLOGY TEXTS 
æ 


PSYCHOLOGY: A Scientific Study of Man 
Second Edition 


by Fillmore H. Sanford, University of Texas. Presents psychology in its 
intellectual and social context while consistently placing emphasis on 
scientific methodology and the major ideas of psychology. 1965. 640 
pages. 71⁄4 x 934. Clothbound. 


Workbook for Psychology: A Scientific Study of Man, 
Second Edition 


BASIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Readings 


edited by Robert L. Wrenn, University of Arizona. Designed for sup- 
plementary use with any textbook in an introductory course in psychol- 
ogy. 1966. 320 pages. 714 x 934. Paperbound. 


A PROGRAMMED INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 


by Freeman F. Elzey. A thoroughly field-tested program presenting all 
statistical techniques commonly coyered in elementary statistics courses, 
including analysis of variance. 1966. 384 pages. 6 x 9. Paper- 
bound. Instructor's manual. 


A FIRST READER IN STATISTICS 
by Freeman F. Elzey. A new guide to important basic statistical con- 
cepts, explained in direct terms that will be understood by readers with 
no background in statistics or mathematics. 1967. 80 pages. 5 x 
7%. Paperbound. 


BOX AP-3 
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vehicle for their expression suffers on 
‘several counts. For one, despite their 
evangelical tenor, neither theme is in- 
| tellectually convincing. The assertion. 
that lying is prevalent depends on how 
. one defines а lie. Ruling out the normal 
- definition, Ludwig accepts as a lie any- 
thing which “deviates from the truth.” 
Е $ Somehow, such deviations include wear- 
_ ing clothes, fantasizing, conforming, be- 
_ ing individualistic, displaying one’s as- 
Sets, or having faith in God. The 
Sticky matter of what constitutes 
“truth,” particularly if it is agreed that 
people constantly lie, is also glossed 
` over, The assertion that deceit is de- 
| sirable is adumbrated by Ludwig’s con- 
. tinuous invectives against the deceitful. 
Nudists, the modest, the successful, the 
genteel, utopian thinkers, and Catholics 
all receive a verbal thrashing, only to 
be ‘forgiven,’ as if by afterthought, be- 
| cause their behavior is functional. 


Сее overstatement also de- 
| tracts from the credibility of Ludwig’s 
arguments. With little qualification the 
reader is asked to believe that: organized 
eligion is dedicated to the oppression 
of the truth; the beauty of nudity is a 
Tuse used by artists, sculptors, and liber- 
- tines to disguise their voyeurism; poli- 
ticians must lie to the public because 
they realize people do not value truth, 
honesty, or real leadership ability; 
Propaganda is good because people do 
“not have enough time to make impartial 
decisions; the major reason people gossip 
is that they just cannot help it. For- 
tunately, some matters are treated with 
greater sensitivity. 
4 The volume also fails to reflect the 
. abundant literature of relevance. Al- 
. though quotations and examples make 
for lively reading, the substance would 
have been much enriched by a con- 
Sideration of the empirical work on de- 
сй, self-deception, and inconsistency. 
Hopefully, lay readers will someday 
cease believing that the primary data 
Source in psychology is the anecdote. 
iudwig's conclusion that lying is ethical 
when used for man’s value and benefit 
also suffers from shortsightedness. 
Avoided are the writings of philosophers 
Е. ә have long struggled with such ques- 
tions as who is to decide what con- 


stitutes “value” or “benefit,” how one 
can know in advance what will prove 
most beneficial, and how one is to de- 
cide about relative benefits among per- 
sons. 

In summary, this book may be con- 
sidered of the same genre as Vance 
Packard’s diatribes or Berne’s recent 
best seller, Games People Play. While 
having potential mass appeal, its impact 
on the behavioral sciences will be far 
from profound, 


Accent on Affect 


Irving D. Harris 


Emotional Blocks to Learning: A 
Study of the Reasons for Failure 
in School. New York: Free Press, 
1965, Pp. x + 210. $2.45. 


Reviewed by Grogs А. Farco 


The author, Irving D. Harris, is a 
child psychiatrist with psychoanalytic 
training and experience who for the Au 
fifteen years has been a consultant at 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search. He is author of Normal Children 
and Mothers and The Promised Seed: A 
Comparative Study of First and Later 
Sons. 

The reviewer, George Fargo, is Di- 
rector of Special Education and As- 
sistant Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Hawaii. He has 
taught normal, retarded, emotionally 
disturbed and brain-injured children and 
was Co-Director, Research and Teacher 
Training, Dubnof School for Educa- 
tional Therapy. At present he is in 
charge of the teacher training program 
in the area of emotionally disturbed 
children at the University of Hawaii. 


J^ ah ar REAPPRAISAL of special ed- 

ucation is underway and many old 
categories bear new labels. Recently, a 
comprehensive label of. "learning dis- 
abilities" has come into wide use. There 
are four main schools of thought that 
deal with learning disabilities: 1) the 
organic, exemplified by the earlier work 


of Strauss and Lehtinen and more re- 
cently by Cruickshank. Haring and 
Phillips represent a hybrid form (if it 
works for organics, why not for emo 
tionally disturbed?); 2) the physical 
social (S-R) of Hewett, Ferster : 
Bijou; 3) the specific diagnostic 
proach expressed in the developmen! of 
the ITPA by Kirk and McCarthy, ed 
in the work of Bateman and Fros. 
and 4) the functional-emotional, 
pressed by Redl, Morse, Jersild, Р 
son and Bettelheim. Harris's positi: 
most closely aligned with the last 
proach, but his preoccupation with ‹ 
nosis tends to disallow cognitive oj 
tions and interpretations that miht 


more effectively handle remediation, 
Diagnosis divorced from remediatios is 
at best an exercise, Harris's concen 

tion on affective factors is a block io 


the learning inherent in the three о or 
major approaches to learning disabil 
Harris has studied 100 emotion 
disturbed boys with learning probl. 
whom he characterizes as “поп-1еагп‹ 
He compares them with 100 emotion 
disturbed boys without learning py: 
lems; in an attempt to "find wh 
emotional or psychological factors 


related to the several symptom 


learning difficulties.” The five emotio 
psychological factors he selects 
study are: 1) socio-economic stat 
2) family disorganization; 3) paren 
ambitiousness; 4) birth order and : 
pectations of maturity and 5) aggression 
and submission. 


I. the comparison, Harris finds the 
non-learners are from lower socio-eco- 
nomic status than the learners and 
manifest low average intelligence, with 
teachers describing them as “dull but 
working to capacity.” He explains their 
lack of motivation to learn as a paucity 
of intellectual stimulation, and their 
families as having low anxiety regard- 
ing the boys being retained in previous 
grades. More non-learners are described 
as coming from disorganized families 
with parental incompatibility and fre- 
quent employment of the mother out- 
side the home. The boys have reading 
problems, and have difficulty in con- 
centrating, due to "chronic feelings of 
anxious insecurity . . . as to whether 
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Valuable new discussions 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN MOTIVATION 


Edited by Chalmers L. Stacey, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Manfred F. DeMartino, Onondaga 
Community College 


A new revised edition of an outstanding compila- 
tion whose first edition has been a required class- 
room text at 69 colleges and universities. It now 
includes the additional concepts of homeostasis and 
competence, Maslow’s most recent work on self- 
actualization and psychological health and McClel- 
land’s achievement motive. 


Available 696 pages, $7.95 


PSYCHOLOGY IN CLINICAL PRACTICE 
By David W. Thompson, Clinical Psychologist 


Absorbingly written in clear, concrete terminology, 
this well-documented work analyzes the cause-and- 
effect relationships relevant to normal and ab- 
normal behavior. The author emphasizes the 
influence of operant behavior and learning theories 
as they apply to problems of understanding, 
predicting and WE ying the common forms of 
psychopathology encountered by the clinical psy- 
chologist, and the psychiatric social worker. 


Available 286 pages, $7.50 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN TRANSITION: 
Selected Readings 


Edited by John R. Braun, University of Bridgeport 


Of special interest to advanced psychology students 
as well as clinical psychologists, this revised and 
enlarged edition dee well-received textbook in- 
cludes sixty-nine exceptional articles from The 
American Psychologist. Covering the professional 
and scientific status of clinical psychology during 
the last five years, these articles by Meehl, Shoben, 
Szasz, Watson, Kelly, and many other authorities 
discuss testing, therapy, ethics, relations with 
psychiatry, and the nature of psychopathology. 


Available 436 pages, $7.50 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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of current psychological 
theory and practice 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Harold W. Bernard and Wesley С. 
Huckins, Division of Continuing Education, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education 


While placing great emphasis on the teacher's 
personality as the crucial variable in the learning 
process, this collection of up-to-date papers (some 
published in 1966) studies the basic features 
of educational psychology—motivation, learning, 
stages of development, intellectual processes, and 
evaluation. 


May paperbound 448 pages, $5.25 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Teach- 
ing-Learning Process 


Allen Jack Edwards, University of Missouri and 
Dale P. Scannell, University of Kansas 


This text concentrates on selected areas of psy- 
chology relevant to the needs of prospective 
teachers, with emphasis on the variables related to 
classroom acquisition, retention and transfer. 
A balance between research and theory is main- 
tained throughout the text. 


October 512 pages, $7,95 


PERSPECTIVES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


Milly Cowles, Editor, University of Georgia 


A multi-discipline approach, this unique work pre- 
sents papers by fourteen experts in anthropology, 
education, guidance, psychology, medicine, sociol- 
ogy, and social work, relating their disciplines to 
the education of disadvantaged children. 


June paperbound 384 pages, $4.95 


WORK AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


Frederick Herzberg, Western Reserve University 

A penetrating study discussing the attitude of 

workers toward their jobs and toward their com- 

pany, and expanding on the author’s motivation- 

hygiene theory. 

Available 224 pages, $4.50 
(Trade Edition $6.00) 
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. their home would stay intact or come 
` apart.” The boys’ feelings of insecurity 
^ аге traced to the personality of the 
mother, who was unable to function as 

. a homemaker or rejected that role. 
Harris lowers the boom on working 
mothers and seems to underplay the 
significance of the fathers’ role. In re- 
sponse to the status needs of a pressur- 
ing mother, he indicates the boys re- 
taliate- by thwarting their mothers, re- 

~~ sist education in order to preserve their 
autonomy, and fear being measured and 
found wanting. This non-learner group 
has more last born and few first born. 
, Harris sees this as a major factor in 
those less prone to apply themselves 
- to learning tasks. He sees the last born 
as less serious and less responsible, 
with parents’ holding lower expecta- 
tions of maturity. The extremes of 
^ behavior of the non-learners vary from 
aggressive hostility to extreme submis- 
. Siyeness, with both extremes associated 
- with reading difficulties. “Extremes in 


1 
1 


— rage (or anxiety over expressing rage) 
interfered with learning in general; and 
with the delicate mechanism involved in 
- reading." 
y | The case study material presented in 
EF the second section of the book does not 
. demonstrate that this bias results in 
- optimal leverage in problem resolution. 
- Nor does Harris's apology for lack of 
| rigor in this study excuse the sweeping 
generalizations he has made on the basis 
of “a retrospective, exploratory clinical 
study conducted by a single investi- 
gator.” 

Most writers who deal with learning 
problems agree that the causes are mul- 


ү 
E tiple and the more factors existing simul- 
_ taneously, the more probable the ex- 
= istence and extent of a learning diffi- 
b. culty. Indeed, almost without exception, 


these writers pay homage to the affec- 
‘tive factors emphasized by Harris. The 
issue worth debating is which focus, af- 
з ‘fective or cognitive, global or specific, 
or what combination of foci or emphases 
in orientation will move from accurate 
diagnosis to effective remediation. It is 
unfortunate that Harris is so strongly 
_ bound by his psychoanalytic bias that he 
discounts the impact of cognitive fac- 
tors, inept teaching and those specific 
learning disabilities that do not fit 


e 


Es 
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It is hoped that Harris, along with 
the proponents of each of the afore- 
mentioned frameworks for viewing the 


Something Old 


J. Marshall Brown, F. K. Berrien, 


child with learning problems, will inter- 
change present lenses for a multi-focal 
view of learning disabilities. 


Something Nev 


D. L. Russell, and W. D. Wells 


Applied Psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1966, Pp. xiii + 639. $8.95 


Reviewed by ALLEN R. SOLEM 


The senior author, J. Marshall Brown, 
is a Penn State PhD, and currently is. 
Professor and Head of the Department 
of Psychology at Lafayette College. 
Earlier he was research and field super- 
visor for the Psychological Corporation. 
Kenneth Berrien, the second author, is 
an Ohio State PhD who taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at Col- 
gate, where he also directed the Utica- 
Colgate Counseling Service before he 
came to Rutgers as Professor of Psy- 
chology ten years ago. David Russell 
currently teaches personality, mental 
health, and counseling at Ohio Univer- 
sity. He came there from Bowdoin, 
where he was assistant professor and 
director of student counseling and, in 
the process, acquired a Minnesota PhD. 
William Wells received a 1954 Stanford 
PhD. He has divided his talents and 
energies between Benton and Bowles, 
where he supervises research, and the 
Department of Psychology at Rutgers, 
where he is Professor of Psychology. 

The reviewer, Allen Solem, teaches 
management psychology in the School 
of Business Administration at Minne- 
sota. His professing began in 1953 at 
North Carolina State College, immedi- 
ately after receiving his Michigan PhD. 
From there he went to Maryland, spent 
1959-60 as visiting associate at Michi- 


gan during a European tour of his o'l- 
ime. favorite prof, Norman Maier, «d 


came to- Minnesota. four years ago via 
the no ses. at the 
University of Rochester. He reos 
himself convinced that being a prof: 

is the world's best job and thai «cod 
colleagues, sharp students, the opor- 
tunity to exercise one’s sitzfleisch, ond 
the study of psychology, though vot 
necessarily in that order, make it so. 


Г a recent review, Fleishman (1964) 
observed that the frequency of course 
offerings in applied psychology is un- 
doubtedly dropping at a time when ap- 
plications themselves are in a robust 
upswing. This somewhat dismaying par- 
adox led us to examine several current 
explanations and many textbooks, old 
and new, and we came away feeling 
that a lack of student interest would be 
a justifiable, though not necessarily a 
major, cause. Applications can be a 
fascinating exercise in discovery and no 
laboratory has greater potential for in- 
tellectual adventure than does reality. 
Neither does any more clearly highlight 
the malaise in research and teaching re- 
cently expressed by Robert MacLeod 
(1965), Nevitt Sanford (1965), and 
others. 

Among the current crop of books there 
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are differences but these are of degree 
rather than kind; in emphasis more than 
substance, and one wonders whether the 
differences do in fact make a difference. 
Even more striking are the similarities 
between current offerings and those of 


the previous generation of books and 
writers, True, we are less concerned 
now with competition from phrenologists 
ind their ilk; we are consorting with 
engineers and we are smiling invitingly 
at negotiators, both in industry and in 
statecraft. Nevertheless, it is now fifty 
years since Münsterberg, and what one 
finds between the covers is about as 
predictable and free of adventure as 
any golden anniversary would lead one 
to expect. 

In the family of applied psychology 
texts, the present one is a respected but 
conventional member. Before we looked 
inside, we made some jottings as to 
anticipated chapter headings, hoping to 
be wrong. On some we were happily 
mistaken but less often than not we 
were right, Though billed as a direct de- 
scendant of Berrien’s Practical Psy- 
chology only three chapters are his and 
these provide an able rewrite of prob- 
Jems in aging and two excellent new 
chapters on international relations and 
on negotiation. Russell’s three in clini- 
cal, Wells’s one on the consumer and 
nine by Brown, mainly on industry and 
on crime and its prevention, round out 
four major sections with a well bal- 
anced selection of sixteen chapters. In 
addition to our pleasure with Berrien’s 
new chapters, we were briefly excited 
by the discovery that the first chapter 
seemed devoted to theory. Part of it is 
and could have been an imaginative way 
to introduce a set of concepts as a keel 


' for the book. Unfortunately, our short- 


lived elation was lost somewhere among 
the reinforced S-R connections involved 
in training a hypothetical dog. However 
laudable the initial idea, in this case it 
simply does not come off. 

avoid “how-to-” 


with a heavy-footed style. Anastasi, for 
example, writes more c arly than these 
authors, and we miss het deft progres- 
sion from one point to the next, as well 
as her skill in letting data high- 
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light an issue. Where Anastasi leads the 
reader from one discovery to the next, 
Brown tends more to tell him what 
these are. Both exhibit adequate scholar- 
ship but again we would give somewhat 
more than an edge to Anastasi. 


W. still lack the book that would 
meet our friendly critics half way, not 
with small, methodologically circum- 
scribed answers to small questions, but 
with live issues and knotty problems. 
Have we forgotten that problems are 
intrinsically stimulating and that ques- 
tions can prod, but that solutions and 
answers bring this to an end? And that 
sometimes the best questions come from 
freshmen who have not yet found out 
the "impossible"? 

Alternatively, can psychology offer a 
dozen or so key concepts and let stu- 
dents find the problems to be tackled? 
The Outreach idea at Michigan gives 
us an emphatic “yes,” and we have 
found similar confirmation in a different 
setting. What might Zeigarnik, for ex- 
ample, help us to discover about the 
experience of a problem vs. a solution; 
concerning intrinsic incentives; of what 
goes on when we make a choice between 
alternatives; as to when is a task begun 
and ended and what lies between, and 
why do we differ within ourselves and 
from one another as to when is a job 
finished. Or what is one of Jim Mc- 
Connell's planaria trying to tell us (as 
he happily digests his educated uncle) 
as to what really goes on when we learn 
something? Except perhaps that we are 
all misguided and not nearly as bright 
as we think. Surely there is no shortage 
of meaningful problems (skeptics need 
only ask their students) and if we are 
lacking in concepts to meet them isn't 
it time to ask why? 

Application implies doing, doing in- 
volves skill, and skill requires practice. 
Where is the applied text that has built 
into it provision for, let us say, fifty 
per cent lab, with no white coats, an 
absolute minimum of gear, that is 
disorganized, messy and venturesome, 
where curiosity prevails, where the prof 
exists to ask questions, where the stu- 
dents ask questions of Nature and each 
other, and the only ground rule in their 
mutual critique sessions is that the 


critic present an alternative and hope- 
fully better idea. 
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Incentives 


Frank A, Logan and Allan R. 
Wagner 


Reward and Punishment (Con- 
temporary Topics in Experi . 
mental Psychology). Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1965. Pp. 
viii + 118. $2.25. 


Reviewed by EDWARD L. WIKE 


The authors, Frank Logan and. Allan 
Wagner, are both Iowa PhD's. After 
assisting Hull with A Behavior System, 
Logan.co-authored Behavior Theory and 
Social Science (Yale Univ. Press, 1955; 
CP, Sept. 1956, 1, 265].). His studies of 
motivation were summarized in Incen- 
tive: How the Conditions of Reinforce- 
ment Affect the Performance of Rats 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1960; CP, May 
1961, 6, 184f.). Recently he has ex- 
changed the ivy of Yale for the sage- 
brush of the University of New Mexico, 
where he is Professor and Chairman, 
Wagner is the author of Frustration and 
Punishment in Haber’s Current Research 
on Motivation (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1965). His research areas are par- 
tial reinforcement and frustration. He 
has remained cathected to the ivy of 
Yale, where he is Assistant Professor. 

The reviewer, Edward Wike, is Pro- 
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Early 1967 publications... 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS: Issues in Research 


Edited by Morrmer Н. Арргєү, York University, Toronto; and } SHARD 
TRUMBULL, Office of Naval Research. 471 pages, illustrat: $8.00 
CHILDREN'S VIEWS OF FOREIGN PEOPLES: A Cross-N::*ional 
Study à 
WALLACE E. Lampert, McGill University; and Отто KLINEBERG, Univ ite de 
Paris. 319 pages, illustra:-, $6.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Readings in Experimental Апа/уѕіѕ 
Edited by Stoney W. Bov, University of Illinois; and Donato ''. BAER, 
University of Kansas. 400 pages, illustrated, paper, $ (елй 


D 


A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, | 
Volume Five a 
Edited by Epwin G. Вовіхс, Harvard University; and GARDNER DZEY, | 
University of Texas. 464 pages, illustrated, $7 lent) 


RESEARCH DESIGN IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

AND PSYCHIATRY 

J. B. Cuassan, The George Washington University School of Mc ` and 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 280 pages, illustr $5.25 | 
THEORIES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE i 


CHESTER А. Insko, The University of North Carolina. 1 
400 pages, illustrated, $8. (tent) 


FOUNDATIONS OF CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 
Edited by GREGORY A. KrwnsrE, Duke University. 696 pages, illusiral. 58.750 


THE GOALS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Edited by ALvın R. Manner, Veterans Administration Hospital, Denver. i 
301 pages, $6.00 | 


PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR IN ANIMALS AND МЕМ 


Epwarp C. Torman. With a foreword by Davin Krecu, University of Cali- 4 


fornia, Berkeley. 482 pages, illustrated, paper, $3.95. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR [ 
MERLE B. Turner, San Diego State College. 539 pages, illustraled, 89.50 

3 


SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY: 

An Experimental Study in the Prevention of Hospitalization 
BENJAMIN PAsAMANICK, M.D., Illinois State Department of Mental Health; - 
FRANK Scanprrrr, Rutgers, The State University; and Si тох Drxrrz, The Ohio - 
State University. 448 pages, $8.00 


Appleton-Century- Crofts 


1 
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ij 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company \ 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 E 
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i EXPERIMENTER EFFECTS IN BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 


Ковент ROSENTHAL, Harvard University. 464 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


| THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


| Joun M. REISMAN, Rochester Mental Health Center and the University of 
Rochester. 374 pages, paper, $3.95 


| OPERANT BEHAVIOR: Areas of Research and Application 
| Edited by WERNER К. Howrc, Dalhousi University. 864 pages, illustrated, $12.00 


| EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Brnron J. UNDERWOOD, Northwestern University. 678 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


PROBLEMS IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND INFERENCE. 
"Workbook for the first course in experimental psychology. 
Also by Banton J. UNDERWOOD. ` 99 pages, paper, spiral-bound, $1.75 


FHEORIES OF LEARNING, Third Edition 


“angst R. Hitcarp and Gorpon H. Bowser, both of Stanford University. 
661 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


(Other major recent publications . . . AcC 


flad the 1966 Century Psychology Award Winner... 


COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


RIC Netsser, University of Pennsylvania. Exploring the processes by which 
[ie sensory input is transformed, recoded, elaborated, stored, and used, this new 
| volume represents the first integral presentation of this material available in any 
‘form. Interpreted from a single and consistent viewpoint, the topics covered 
range from technical studies of backward masking in vision to dreams and hallu- 
cinations; from the distinctive features of speech to the demand characteristics 
of cognitive experiments. In addition, recent research findings are reviewed, and 
in many instances new hypotheses are advanced to account for the results. 


Conrents: J. Introduction. The Cognitive Approach. II. Visual Cognition. 
Iconic Storage and Verbal Coding. Pattern Recognition. Focal Attention and 
Figural Synthesis. Words as Visual Patterns. Visual Memory. TIT. Audilory 
Cognition. Speech Recognition. Есһоіс Memory and Auditory Attention. Ac- 
tive Verbal Memory. Sentences. IV. The “Higher Mental Processes.” A Cog- 
nitive Approach to Memory and Thought. References. 


| Appleton-Century-Crofts 


| Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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fessor at the University of Kansas. He 
is interested in the effects of drive and 
reward upon the behavior of laboratory 
animals. He is а PhD from UCLA 
and the editor-author of Secondary 
Reinforcement: Selected Experiments 
(Harper & Row, 1966)—a book that 
contains assorted readings as well as 
what Wike says are his comments upon 
the motivational ideas of almost every- 
one. 


HIS slim paperback is one of a 
series, under the editorship of James 
Deese and Leo Postman, that is aimed 
` at undergraduates, and deals with con- 
temporary topics in experimental psy- 
chology, The authors’ goal is to “or- 
ganize the behavioral effects of known 
rewards and punishments under three 
major rubrics: the stimulus, the re- 
- sponse, and the incentive properties of 
these events." The data are derived from. 
А relatively simple animal learning situa- 
tions. 
~ The central concept is that of incen- 
_ tive. When a reward (or punishment) 
is presented repeatedly after a stimulus 
and response, incentive learning occurs. 
Rewards and punishments are specified 
. operationally rather than in terms of 
drive-reduction or the nature of the 
consummatory response. Incentive is 
analogous to an expectation that re- 
ward or punishment will follow a re- 
sponse. It is proposed that incentives 
can be scaled in T mazes by varying 
the goal stimuli and equating the num- 
ber of exposures. Incentive is symbol- 
ized as sINr for rewards and sNIr for 
‘punishments. Net incentive value (sINr 
|. —SNIr) in combination with habit 
Я (sHr) and other unspecified factors de- 
__ termine performance. Habit learning, in 
contrast to sINr, requires only the con- 
tiguous conjunction of S and R. Thus, 
two types of learning are postulated: in- 
centive learning which is dependent upon 
reward and punishment; and habit learn- 
. ing which is based on contiguity. 
The authors contend that an anticipa- 
tory response mechanism is essential to 
ап understanding of reward and punish- 
— ment. If the goal object results in an- 
ticipatory responses that are compatible 
with the instrumental response, then the 
latter is facilitated or, at least, is not 
counter-conditioned; incompatible re- 


ү, اذ‎ 


sponses, оп the other hand, interfere 
with the response in question. We would 
emphasize more strongly than the au- 
thors do that unless explicit competing 
responses are a part of an experimental 
paradigm, their occurrence and effects 
often remain as matters of speculation. 
In addition, the problem of scaling “in- 
compatibility” is a difficult one, espe- 
cially when the responses are unre- 
corded. After stressing the importance 
of the anticipatory response principle, 
the authors neatly dissect it and bury 
it—temporarily. 


Г CHAPTERS on Incentive and The 
Stimulus are the meatiest of the book. 
Besides an elaboration of the incentive 
concept, such problems as incentive con- 
trast, stimulus generalization of incen- 
tives, differentiation of incentive, delay 
of reward and punishment, varied re- 
wards, partial reinforcement, and the 
like are considered. Perceptual prin- 
ciples are applied to incentive contrast. 
These principles are not unambiguous. 
For example, assimilation is described 
as “stimuli that are quite similar may 
be perceived as still more similar if they 
are exposed in the same situation.” The 
illustrative experiments in these chap- 
ters are both provocative and timely. In 
fact, taking the book as a whole, about 
one-third of the 146 references are from 
1960 or later. 

The reader may be surprised by the 
two incentive theories—Mowrer's 1956 
version and Tolman's last effort (1959) 
—that are presented. Their inclusion 
documents once more the almost com- 
plete blurring of the boundaries between 
the S-R and cognitive camps. Long ago 
"Thorndike excited psychology by his law 
of effect in which he defined reward and 
punishment operationally. After a turn 
into a drive-reduction cul-de-sac with 
Hull as the gatekeeper, we are back to 
empirically-defined rewards and punish- 
ments that function qua motivators. The 
set of motivators has grown in complex- 
ity by the inclusion of both primary and 
conditioned elements whose presentation 
and removal can be made contingent 
upon responding. Moreover, the investi- 
gation of new reinforcement parameters, 
such as schedules, has revealed novel 
phenomena and added to the complexity. 
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Logan and Wagner's Reward and Punish- 
ment offers a quick and fascinating look 
at an area of motivation in flux. The 
book will probably be punishing to be- 
ginning undergraduates, but rewardi 
to advanced undergraduate and 
ate students. 


Religious “Therap: 
in a Secular Cult 


William W. Wood 


Culture and Personality Aspe: :: of 
the Pentecostal Holiness Religion. 
The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1965. 
Pp. ix + 125. DG 18,—. 


Reviewed by O. HOBART MOWR 


The E a William W. Wood, is 
Chairman of the Sociology Depariment, 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 

The reviewer is Hobart Mowrer, who 
needs no introduction to CP’s rcocors. 
It perhaps should be reporte 


hows very 


that he continues to be a researc’: pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois, and 
close to the time at which he wor?ed on © 
this review he lectured in Wales on & 
“Conscience and the Unconscious,” wont M 
on to Switzerland for а conference от Ц 


psychiatry and religion, then gc 
seminars in Warsaw and spent 
lecturing on and discussing ps ) 
thology at the University of Vera Crus, 
Jalapa. 


[on ore nT 


ДА the very outset of this small book, 
the author himself provides a "re- 
view,” in the sense of a concise synopsis 
of objectives and methodology. He says: 

“In planning this research I assumed 
at the start that a functional relation- 
ship exists between personality types 
participating in a religion and the emo- 
tional character of the religion. My gen- 
eral hypothesis is this: personality types 
participating in highly emotional reli- 
gions will vary in some regular way 
from types participating in more sedate 
religions. I developed from this a prob- 
lem for field solution. I decided upon а 
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Leading Texts from Macmillan 


PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS 


ty J. R. Millenson, York University, Toronto 
Intended primarily for the first course in psychol- . their similarities and differences more apparent to 
ogy, this book is systematic, rigorous, and data- the student. More than 400 tables, line drawings, 


oriented in approach. A unique feature of the 
book is its use of a system of R and S notation for 
describing behavioral procedures which reduces 


and diagrams, including many which show direct 
experimental concepts, illuminate the text. 


1967, approx. 576 pages, $7.95 


complex procedures to their elements, making 


ESSENTIALS OF LEARNING: An Overview for Students of 


ucation, Second Edition 
By Robert M. W. Travers, Western Michigan University 


Highly readable and thoroughly updated, this edi- 
tion provides unusually broad coverage of the field 
of learning, and discusses individual topics within 
the field in detail. Thus, not one theory of learn- 
ing is presented, but many, each firmly rooted in 
research, providing the reader with significant and 
current data on every aspect of learning. Most 
important, the author analyzes the possible impli- 


cations that modern studies of learning may have 
for curriculum-planning, for teaching methods, 
and for general educational planning. An ex- 
tensive bibliography of over 550 references, and 
an index of both names and subjects are included 
at the end. 


1967, 544 pages, $7.95 


WALDEN TWO 
By B. F. Skinner, Harvard University 
A Macmillan Paperback 


The possible outcome of the institution of a sci- 
ence of human behavior is explored in this story of 
a utopian society. Dr. Skinner analyzes the be- 
havior of individuals participating in a fictional 
community and describes the use of behavioral 


Bringing together most of the important problems 
in theory construction and evaluation, Professor 
Marx has developed a book which will prove un- 
usually influential on students and professionals. 
Theory and methodology are fully displayed through 


This rigorous analysis, based on carefully controlled 
empirical, behavioristic, and operational data, sets 
new standards of precision for the scientific study 
of personality. Experimental foundations are em- 
phasized and extensive use is made of clinical ob- 
servation. The resulting text is a pioneering ef- 


processes and the reinforcement theory of learn- 
ing in the control of the individual by other in- 
dividuals and by the community as an ethical group. 


1962, 320 pages, $1.95 


THEORIES IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by Melvin H. Marx, University of Missouri 


an outstanding selection of scientific papers, 
many of them appearing here for the first time. 


1963, 628 pages, $9.95 


PERSONALITY: An Experimental Approach 
By Robert W. Lundin, The University of The South 


fort to achieve a rapprochement between the fields 
of clinical and experimental psychology. A book 
of examination questions is available, gratis. 


1961, 450 pages, $6.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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sample for study, a sample for control 
purposes, a research aid, and a more 
specific hypothesis amenable to testing: 

(1) Pentecostal people from the vicinity 

of a southern community, Hill Town, 

make up the study sample. (2) People 
» who did not participate in a highly emo- 
tional religion but who lived in the same 
general cultural surroundings and on a 
- similar socio-economic class level make 
up the control sample. Most of these 
people were Southern Baptists, and a 
few were Methodists. (3) The Ror- 
schach technique is the primary aid 
which I have used in isolating person- 
ality variables. This technique provides 
data which may be quantified and readily 
compared with data derived from other 
opulations; it also helps control ob- 
erver objectivity and provides results 
in a fairly standardized form. (4) The 
‘specific hypothesis is this: Rorschach 
records produced by members of the 
` Pentecostal sample will vary in a regu- 
ar way from those produced by mem- 
ers of the non-Pentecostal control sam- 
е. It is important to realize that I did 
not predict what kind of variation to 
expect (p. 1)." 
Readers who are familiar with Anton 
_ Boisen's Religion in Crisis and Custom 
ЖШ immediately recognize a kinship 
here, Boisen’s main finding was that in 
times of personal, social, and economic 
‘crisis, the established, conventional 
"churches do not meet many people's 
3 needs and they turn to or create “crisis” 
(“fringe”) churches which are more 
aware of and sensitive to their real life 
ituations. In the course of time, the 
crisis churches themselves become more 
Conservative, "respectable," and new 
“sects” spring up in response to emerg- 
ing crisis situations. The author of the 
volume under review explicitly acknowl- 
edges the kinship between his study and 
- that of Boisen. 

Boisen's study was based on interview 
procedures. Wood. employed, in addi- 
tion, à more specific instrument, namely 
the Rorschach test. But since the valid- 
ity of the latter has been seriously 
juestioned (in ways of which the author 
himself is well aware), one is not im- 
mediately sanguine about its usefulness 
in the present context. 

In keeping with a well considered 
an, the book unfolds in a logical and 


methodical way; and the reader has 


constantly the sense of a piece of 
psycho-sociological research which is 
competently pursued and objectively re- 
ported. But, at least for the reviewer, 
it is only in the last chapter that the 
book generates real excitement. 

From the outset it is apparent that 
the author suspected that the Pente- 
costal religion attracts and holds the 
majority of its adherents because they 
hope it will be, and in fact find that it 
is, "therapeutic." But the Rorschach 
protocols suggest and interview and 
other data confirm that the therapeutic 
benefit is only partial Most Pente- 
costals continue to be something less 
than optimally integrated and to experi- 
ence a fundamental insecurity and vague 
apprehension. 

Wood's findings thus point to a di- 
lemma: Although Pentecostal and other 
related forms of religious experience 
provide emotional support and active 
guidance in behavior reorganization (par- 
ticularly in the moral and interpersonal 
realm) and thus induce certain “thera- 
peutic" benefits, these developments 
occur in a metaphysical and theological 
context which is incongruent with the 
presuppositions of a basically scientific 
and secular culture and tend to set ad- 
herents apart and give them a feeling 
of "being different," in a not entirely 
reassuring way. The question is: Can 
similar personal transformations be pro- 
duced without invoking an incredible 
metaphysics and archaic mythology? 
This is a challenge no less for organized 
religion than for psychology and the 
social sciences. 

That both sides in the science-religion 
conflict are making attempts at ideo- 
logical and operational reconciliation in 
this area is evidenced on the side of 
religion, by the demythologizing efforts 
of Bultmann and others and by the so- 
called Death-of-God movement. And 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and social 
Scientists are also recognizing the social, 
interpersonal, and moral dimension of 
personality disorder and its correction. 
Wood’s book, when carefully read and 
properly interpreted, becomes one of 
many indications of the need for and the 
emerging existence of a new—and hope- 
fully powerful—synthesis of religion and 
“social psychiatry.” 


Phe Art of Educating 


Benjamin M. Sachs. With the as- 
sistance of Genevieve Van Strom 
Pitcock 


The Student, the Interview, and 
the Curriculum: Dynamics of 
Counseling in the School. Tos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1965. Pp. 
xii + 302. $5.50. 


Reviewed by GARTH SORENSON 


The author, Benjamin Sachs, ho: on 
MA in English from the Western Re- 
serve University and a PhD in educa- 
tion from the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is Professor in Educoiion 
at Sacramento State College and а 
practicing Psychologist, licensed by ihe 
State of California. 

The reviewer, Garth Sorenson, i: 
sociate Professor of Education, Ut 
He received his PhD in educational | 
chology from the University of U! 1 
1950 and became a college counsel: 1 
а veterans’ vocational advisor. Т 
the past thirteen years at UCL 
has been primarily engaged in i T 
school counselors and. school psy + 
gists. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL, Professor : 8 

believes, must do more for children 
than merely arrange learning situations 
Their primary obligation is to p е 
each student with a teacher who is con- 
cerned about and interested in him : 
an individual. “This need for a teacher 
is similar to the need of the infant for 
parents... ,” 

The author believes that a positive 
self-concept may be prerequisite to the 
learning of academic content. Whether 
a youngster comes to have confidence in 
himself and to enjoy and profit from 
scholarly activities or to hate both bim- 
self and everything relating to school 
is largely determined by the personal 
relationship between pupil and teacher. 
If a teacher has the inclination and 
skill and takes the trouble to become 
aware of the child's feelings, his way of 
perceiving the world and the historical . 
reasons for his perceptions, the child 
will thrive; otherwise he may not. 
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A part of this book’s purpose is to 
teach’ both teachers and counselors some- 
: of psychoanalytic theory and its 
plications for education. Implicitly, 
east, Dr. Sachs rejects the separate- 
of teacher and counselor roles. He 
5 examples of three kinds of inter- 
з, one diagnostic, one teaching, and 
ne therapeutic. The difference between 
(bem is mainly a matter of focus, since 
io all three the interviewer attends to 
> other's interpersonal relationships, to 
> antecedents of troublesome events, 
d to the interviewee's feelings. While 
Sachs believes that teaching can be 
therapeutic, he does not expect school 
personnel to act as psychotherapists. 


р. Sacus knows teachers and stu- 
dents well, He likes and respects both. 
He understands teachers’ problems and 
disapproves of the bureaucracy inherent 
in large school systems, a bureaucracy 
that rewards teachers for following 
established school routines instead of 
forming close non-punitive relationships 
with children, and that encourages 
teachers to maintain artificial standards 
rather than to start with pupils where 
they are and try to bring them along. 
He is aware of sociological as well as 
psychological blocks to problem solving. 
He believes that teachers and counselors 
must learn to “diagnose” before they 
can know how to help students, They 
must be sensitive to the “hang dog 
look,” the reasons for “excessive” 
makeup, etc. 

He is not convinced that the current 
emphasis on mechanical devices such as 
closed circuit television, teaching ma- 
chines and tape recorders will pay off. 
He would fit the curriculum to the 
pupils and modify instructional pro- 
cedures so that children would work less 
in isolation and more with one another. 
For Sachs, these beliefs are not mere 
slogans; his book is rich with practical 
suggestions and actual practices which 
illustrate his ideas, Although he does 
not refer to the issue per se his argu- 
ments are highly relevant to the school 
problem posed by socially disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Sachs is broadly experienced and his 
statement is compelling. But he is intui- 
tive rather than experimental. While 
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he presents examples of his interviewing 
techniques and reports some of the rea- 
soning which leads him to conclude that 
"Andy represents an almost classic case 
of Oedipal guilt," I, at least, did not find 
any necessary connection between his 
theoretical framework and his practical 
suggestions, e.g., for changes in instruc- 
tional and grading procedures. But 
Sachs will not be alarmed at my inade- 
quacy; he observes that other than 
psychoanalytic interpretations may be 
useful. 

The author contributes the insights 
of the humanist, the school adminis- 
trator and the clinical psychologist to 
thinking on education. He writes well 
and does a better job than most in il- 
lustrating complex and abstract ideas. 
If some readers should regard the book 
as more humanistic than scientific, per- 
haps that is only the accurate reflection 
of the present state of the counselor’s 
art. 


A View from the Lab 


Arnold H. Buss 


Psychopathology. New York: Wiley, 
1966. Pp. xi + 483. $7.95. 


Reviewed by D. CRAIG AFFLECK 


The author, Dr. Buss, received his 
1952 PhD from Indiana University, in- 
terned at Worcester State Hospital, 
taught at the State University of Iowa, 
was Chief Psychologist of Carter Me- 
morial Hospital, Indianapolis, and taught 
at the University of Pittsburgh before 
moving to his present position at Rut- 
gers University. He is an ABEPP diplo- 
mate in clinical psychology and is au- 
thor of the Psychology of Aggression. 

The reviewer, D. Craig Affleck, is 
Chief, Psychology Division, Nebraska 
Psychiatric Institute and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medical Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Medicine. 
His degree has a Northwestern label 
and his research has dealt with the out- 
comes of therapy. His present activities 
include development of a psychology as- 
sistant program and the evaluation of 
the contribution to decision making of 


psychological reports. Like Buss, he has: 
the ABEPP diploma in clinical psy- 
chology. 


"ps BOOK is a striking departure 
Írom many texts in abnormal psy- 
chology; uncluttered, for example, with 
pictures or obscure topological diagrams, 
it contains a consistently high level and 
scholarly integration of many aspects of 
psychopathology. Clearly commited to 
a nomothetic and laboratory approach, 
Dr. Buss admirably fulfills his goals to 
accomplish a rigorous and systematic 
exposition in which “observations should 
be separated from explanations, data 
from inferences, and facts from the- 
ories." 

Chosen for treatment are the neuroses, 
psychoses, psychosomatic disorders, and 
conduct disorders. Brain damage, toxic 
psychoses, mental retardation, and dis- 
orders of children are not included on 
the grounds that they require special 
knowledge or because they have less in 
common with the forms of deviation 
discussed. The greatest attention is di- 
rected to extensive discussions of neu- 
rosis and psychosis, with the comprehen- 
sive review of schizophrenia being par- 
ticularly recommended by this reviewer. 

The main data defining psychopathol- 
ogy are seen as symptoms, both "signs" 
and "complaints," which result in meas- 
urable aspects of function leading to dis- 
comfort, bizarreness, and/or inefficiency. 
An excellent review of research in clas- 
sification and symptom clusters is pre- 
sented. Arguments regarding the relia- 
bility and utility of diagnostic classifica- 
tion are revisited and a generally 
favorable defense of aspects of classifi- 
cation is reached. Each of the major 
disorders reviewed is discussed from 
various theoretical views, including bio- 
logical, psychoanalytic, learning, inter- 
personal and regression theories. Sub- 
sequent to this, pertinent laboratory and 
empirical data are presented. Treat- 
ment approaches are included and re- 
lated to the various theoretical posi- 
tions. Throughout, the discussion is well 
balanced and integration is attempted. 
wherever possible. However, issues 
where contradictory data exist are clari- 
fied and graduate students will find 
many suggestions for further lines of 
needed research. 
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+ There is a conscious effort to avoid a 


catalogue of the unusual and, of course, 
often interesting aspects of individual 
clinical cases on the grounds that case 
material tends to bias presentations in 
Psychopathology in favor of social or 
interpersonal approaches as against im- 
personal and biological considerations. 
As a result of this choice, the experi- 
` . ential aspects of behavior disorder, the 
і application of personality theory to іп- 
^ dividual cases, and the exposition of 

the relationship of individual personal 
_ experiences to disordered behavior are 
— missed by this reviewer. 

Against these possible gaps stand the 
text's many assets. Its research and ob- 
jective orientation ties psychopathology 
to the main interests of laboratory psy- 
chology. Moreover, there is little over- 
lap with texts that deal with personality 
adjustment or mental hygiene. Also, cur- 
rent issues in psychopathology are sharp- 
ened and for a textbook there is an 
unusual amount of discussion of current 
research problems, controversies and 
needed foci. The expository touch is 
outstandingly clear. 

The text presupposes an understand- 
ing of basic concepts in learning and a 
ı good psychological vocabulary, Such an 
expectation is a sound one and if it 
| were followed more widely there might 
: be a reduction of texts in psychopathol- 

ogy which make good reading primarily 
on the intrinsic appeal of descriptive 
case material. 

On the other hand, this reviewer 
“thinks that if this text is used in under- 
- graduate abnormal psychology it should 
` be balanced by an instructor able to 

- provide relevant illustrative clinical ma- 
terial, particularly the application of 
theory to individual cases, It is possible 

` that instructors with marked idiographic 
` preferences may over-react to the lack 
. Of case documentation, although ap- 

Propriate clinical supplementation of 

this text is quite feasible. 


There are few ihings more exciting to 


. than a psychological reason. 
— HENRY James 


P 
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Life at the Тор 


Eugene Emerson Jennings 


The Executive in Crisis. (MSU Business Studies) East Lansing, ^: 
Michigan State University, 1966. Pp. xiii + 218. $6.50. 


Reviewed by ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK 


The author, Eugene Emerson Jen- 
nings, is Professor of Management in 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He received his PhD from the 
State University of Iowa and his recent 
publications include: The Executive: 
Autocrat, Bureaucrat, Democrat (1962) 
and An Anatomy of Leadership: Princes, 
Heroes and Supermen (1960). 

The reviewer, Abraham Zaleznik, is 
Professor of Organizational Behavior 
at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, where he has 
taught since 1948. He is also an Af- 
filiate Member and Research Fellow at 
the Boston Psychoanalytic Society and 
Institute. In addition to his teaching, 
research, and writing, he is a consultant 
to various companies and governmental 
agencies. Among his publications are 
Human Dilemmas of Leadership (1966) 
and The Executive Role Constellation 
(1965; co-authored with D. J. Levinson 
and К. С. Hodgson). 


XECUTIVES who deal in the coin of 

power lead an anxious life, accord- 
ing to the observations of Professor 
Jennings. The place of anxiety in the 
career of executives makes it impera- 
tive that they be studied from the 
unique perspectives of dynamic psychol- 
ogy. Professor Jennings sets out to pro- 
vide such a study based on his work 
with executives as their "administrative 
counselor" The clients are typically 


men who are in the midst of a career. 


crisis. Either they have aspired to the 
presidency of their corporation and have 
not been tapped, or they have succeeded 


in reaching the number one positi ly 
to be overcome by the fears at int 
to success. 

Professor Jennings tries to establish 
relationships between career crise. and 
early developmental problems. Ip ‘he 
case of one executive, for example, ihe 
connection is an overly protective at- 
titude toward the corporation re t= 
ing an early and unresolved attachment 
to a protective mother, Or, another 
„executive failed to resolve hostile at- 
titudes toward his father апа thevefore 
establishes an uncertain orien to 
authority figures. In one case over- 
identification with the traditions c: ihe 


organization leads to an ultra-conserva- 
tive attitude in the face of pressures to 
change the corporate identity, In the 
other, an over-rebellious attitude leads 
to destructive relationships with author- 
ity and its corollary, feelings of guilt. 

In all cases, Professor Jennings estab- 
lishes the uncertainties of career in the 
balance of the executives' attitudes to- 
ward authority, the organization, and 
the self. Pathological outcomes involve 
varying difficulties among the elements 
of this triad, Authority, Organization, 
and Self. 


3 BOOK is quite convincing on the 
necessity of a dynamic and develop- 
mental approach to the executive career. 
It is less convincing in the kinds of in- 
terpretations and analyses presented; 
here it suffers from three types of diffi- 
culties, 

First, the interpretations often rely 
on a one-to-one connection between a 
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“neurotic disturbance and the symptom 
of anxiety on the one hand and an 
individual’s actions on the other. In 
the case study of Mark Whiting, for 
example, presented and interpreted 


throughout the book, the author says, - 


z “ Whiting] manufactured a long-range 


rporation. . . . [He] attempted to 
reorder the affairs of a vast corporation 
to allay his apprehension of immediate 
and total failure." Such an interpreta- 
tion oversimplifies and consequently dis- 
torts both executive action and the na- 
ture of unconscious processes. Submit- 
ting a plan is a complex act involving 
the full range of ego functions, These 
functions have to be described and 
examined in the context of action so 
that the impulses and defenses against 
anxiety can be established in propor- 
tion. Similarly, the connections between 
adult disturbances and infantile neuroses 
cannot be readily framed in such simple 
terms as equating an overprotective at- 
titude toward the corporation with an 
overprotective mother. The very terms 
of such a connection imply a reversal 
from passive to active that needs to be 
examined and explained. 

Second, the book utilizes an. eclectic 
approach. There are traces of Freud 
along with substantial leanings toward 
Adler, Fromm, and Horney on the psy- 
chological side, and a wide range of 
findings on executive mobility, middle 
class patterns, career building, and child 
socialization on the sociological side. 
Attempts to relate findings from vari- 
ous disciplines deserve commendation. 
But such attempts always involve the 
danger of lacunae-like presentations, 
lacking the connecting links that lead 
to coherence in interpretations. 

Third, the book illustrates a problem 
in the use of concepts and just plain 
words. Take the following (p. 29): “Al- 
most all authorities on anxiety agree that 
the cause basically stems from value 
conflict.” This sentence follows some 
observations from psychiatry on chang- 
ing prevalence of symptoms and is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of changing values 
in society. What is missing in between 
is a critical appraisal of the state- 
ment that attributes anxiety to external 
causes, ie. value conflicts. In other 
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a P E ROV ene, 


parts of the book, the author indicates 
his awareness and acceptance of the 
signal theory of anxiety and its implica- 
tions as an intrapsychic event. At a 
purely conceptual level, the book is con- 
fusing in its treatment of intrapsychic 
phenomena in relation to how and why 
men act. The author says, for example, 
(р. 75): 


“The executive’s striving to become а 
member of the executive group is firmly 
rooted in the unconscious need to main- 
tain the feelings of attachment and 
overcome the threat of helplessness that 
originate in the childhood phases. His 
drive to achieve is tantamount to affirm- 
ing the childish notion that rulers are 
capable of ordering events and forces 
for the protection and enhancement of 
corporate life." 


In other cases, the confusion occurs 
in trying to decide what the author 
means: “In short the central challenge 
of the thirties [age group] is to identify 
with the company so as not to lose all 
contact with the real self” (p. 79). 

In reading the book one becomes in- 
terested in an issue about which the 
author says too little: his role as ad- 
ministrative counselor. The author hints 
at the therapeutic aspects of this role 
but he does not explicitly indicate how 
it works and in particular the level at 
which his interventions cut-in on dis- 
turbances. I suspect that some of the 
discontinuities in the book have some- 
thing to do with possible differences be- 
tween what interests Professor Jennings 
in theory and how he approaches ad- 
ministrative counseling in practice. But 
this question remains suspended pending 
a future clarification in other publica- 
tions. 


M 


A thousand failures by bungling, un- 
skilled experimenters who do not have the 
necessary technical equipment in the first 
place and also the patience to develop the 
necessary skill in using it do not disprove 
or invalidate a single well-controlled ob- 
servation by a master experimenter. 

—HarrowrLL Davis 


a 


announcing 


Programmed 
Reviews of 
Mathematics 


ROBERTA J. FLEXER 


Emmanuel College and 
Harvard University 


& 
ABRAHAM S. FLEXER 


Harvard University 


PROM is a series of brief, inten- 
sive, and effective programmed 
reviews of those basic (pre- 
college) mathematical skills gen- 
erally required for introductory 
courses in the natural, physical, 
and social sciences. PROM will 
enable the instructor to select 
those programs which cover pre- 
cisely the mathematical skills 
necessary for his course. PROM 
will allow the student to develop 
skills before he will need them (at 
home and at his own pace), 
eliminating the problem of as- 
similating new substantive ma- 
terial while simultaneously re- 
viewing the mathematical skills 
on which the material is based. 


There are 6 paperback booklets: 


1 FRACTIONS $1.75 
2 LINEAR AND LITERAL 
EQUATIONS $1.95 
3 QUADRATIC EQUATIONS 
1.50 
4 EXPONENTS AND 
SQUARE ROOTS . $1.75 
5 LOGARITHMS $1.95 
6 INTRODUCTION TO 
STATISTICS $1.75 


HARPER & ROW, 
PUBLISHERS 


49 Е. 33D ST., N. Y. 10016 
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Allyn and Bacon, Ine. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by JAMES DEESE, The Johns Hopkins University 


Scheduled for publication April, 1967 


This text is a comprehensive and expanded counterpart of the author's PRINCIPLES 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. Designed for the more comprehensive introductory courses, 
this skillful expansion contains a separate chapter on neurological and physiological 
details. Each chapter contains in-depth discussions of the information presented 
Among the new and significant areas of coverage are: bio-chemical genetics; fron- 
tier work on RNA-DNA on the transfer of learning; Chomsky's transformational 
grammar; mathematical learning models; short-term memory; recent research on 
electrophysiological studies of the visual system; instinctive behavior; and psycho- 
physical methods. 


1967 7% x 1074 > Est. 672 pp. 


@ The chapters on Personality and Adjustment contain a wealth of illustrative mo- 
terial, i.e. case histories and clinical studies. 


® The book is designed to allow instructors maximum flexibility in the order in 
which they assign chapters. 


STUDENT GUIDE TO ACCOMPANY 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Glen D. Jensen, DePaul University 


A programed “self-tutor” designed to reinforce and develop the material in the 
textbook which it accompanies. Modern techniques of programmed instruction are 
employed, calling for important and challenging responses on the part of the 
student. 


1967 85x11 Paperbound Est. 192 pp. 


* Employs "intermeshed review," i.e. review that is accomplished at the same time 
the student learns something new. Asks challenging questions at all points. 


Dept. X-1, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Wr ur Р ЧИЛ TN Ur TALLERES 


= 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT, П 


By James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford, both of San Jose State College. 
Scheduled Publication April 1967. 


This book is a revision of DYNAMICS OF MENTAL HEALTH: THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADJUSTMENT. Although many new topics have been added and the latest re- 
search findings have been incorporated into the revision, it retains its original ap- 
proach—presenting the complex process of adjustive behavior within a broad frame- 
work of learning and motivational concepts. Among the new topics are: a section 
on psychosocial developments as seen by Erickson; considerable material on identifi- 
cation and imitation from Bandura and others; and a new section on moral develop- 
ment. The book is heavily documented with research findings. 


1967 6x9 Est. 480 pp. 


PATTERNS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH: 
Readings for General Psychology 


By Jerome E. Singer, State University of New York at Stony Brook; and Francis 
L. Whaley, The Pennsylvania State University. 


This volume is a carefully planned and highly organized collection of readings from 
psychological literature designed for use in general psychology courses. The book 
stresses the viewing of accumulated knowledge in terms of procedural qualifications 
rather than by broad generalizations. In the form of a series of related papers 
focused upon a single problem, the dynamics of psychological research and inquiry 
are presented. 


1966 5% x 9 Paperbound 534 pp. 


Dept. Х-!, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Deserts and Oases 


J. L. Moreno (Ed.) 


The International Handbook of Group Psychotherapy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1966. Pp. 747. $17.50. 


Reviewed by GEORGE R. BACH and YETTA М. BERNHARD 


The editor, J. L. Moreno, trained in 
medicine at the University of Vienna, 
receiving his PhD in 1917. He came to 
the United States in 1925 and in addi- 
tion to practicing medicine he has taught 
at New York University, Yeshiva, The 

_ New School of Social Research and at 
Columbia’s Teachers College. Today he 
is Director of the Moreno Institute, 
Physician in Charge of the Moreno 
Sanitarium and President of the World 
Center for Psychodrama, Sociometry 
and Group Psychotherapy. He is author 
of Who Shall Survive?, Psychodramia, 
Volume I and Psychodrama, Volume 
II, and of Sociometry, Experimental 
Method and the Science of Society. 

The first reviewer, George R. Bach, 
received his PhD from the University of 
Towa and has taught at Iowa, Western 
Reserve and Kent State Universities. 
He has spent over 20 years in part or 
full-time practice of psychotherapy and 
today is Director of the Institute of 
Group Therapy while teaching graduate 
Seminars as Professor of Sociology at 
San Fernando Valley State College. He 
is author of Intensive Group Psycho- 
therapy. 

The second reviewer, Vetta М. Bern- 
hard, has an MS from Temple and has 
been in the private practice of clinical 
Psychology for 15 years. She had done 
- graduate work at Columbia, at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania and at Clare- 
mont Graduate School of Psychology. 
She has had five years of clinical train- 
ing at the American Institute of Family 
Relations and is associated with the In- 
stitute of Group Psychotherapy. 


[Г seven hundred and forty-seven 
pages of this Handbook offer a 
browsing safari into the as yet only 


agent as K. Lewin discovered and ex- 1 


perimentally demonstrated about t 
five years ago? Wherein lies the essence 
of the remarkable efficiency of 2 group 


itself and other groups? Is it style 
conductorship that determines th 


mosphere” as Lewin thought—or is it 
acceptance, safety and trust that allows — 


participants to explore and ex; 
with NEW ways of BEING 
world? Is the group a simulatic 
which ineffectual roles and “games” 
be recognized and discarded while 
more creative modes of parti: 
are allowed to emerge? 

This book could be much more 
ing if the editors had requir: 


bin 
can 
Lewy 
crudely chartered territory of group psy- ‘ion 
chotherapy, which is the most vitally 
alive, currently most popular, and clini- 


cally most effective approach to civilized that 


man’s quest for self and community im- every one of the clinically competent 
provement. and skillful contributors devote ©: least 

Over one hundred contributors to this some paragraphs to the WHY, beyond 
Handbook take the curious browser (in the HOW. This would have mace the 
three languages—English, French, and handbook of value to the social »e- 
German), into a scramble of-diverse ^ havioral scientists beyond the i "up 
directions of unintegrated emo On i Rafiy chiatric practitioners, and this 
concepts, techniques and clinical ob- ‘would also. have served to stimulate 
servations. The browser hits thickly systematic research in this field. hich) 
verbose semantic jungles, endures sev- as John Mann's objective chapt ins 
eral stretches of desert, and has glimpses fully shows—is im a Stale ma 
of magnificently broad horizons. On the sophistication, unparalleled in ai her 
way there are quite a few recuperative field that seriously claims to b n- 
oases. tific.” 


The volume captures both the con- 
fusion as well as the surging vitality of 
this field that promise to maximize the 
human potential for mutual aid. Such a 
book then cannot and must not be 
judged by regular "fair-review" stan- 
dards. The editorial laissez-faire policy 
operating here enables anybody in the 
field, or slightly related to it, to put into 
print what he feels like saying about 
some aspect of group therapy. As a re- 
sult, the topics range from the no- 
toriously global visions of a world-wide 
therapeutic community (J. L. Moreno) 
to the minutiae of the specific clinical 
techniques (such as Horetzky's method 
of pantomine in therapeutic games of 
Charades). Between the  global-pro- 
gramatic action orientation and the over- 
Specific clinical concern with technique 
there are also some—not enough—new 
psychotherapeutic processes which to 
the practitioners and actioneers are in- 
deed impressive. 

Why is the group therapeutic process 
so impressively effective as a change 


Н are some of the oases that т 
ward the reader: Lebovicis (1 
school-free attempt to integrate 
as differentiate group psycho: 
with and from psychodrama deserves 
badge of courage; Foulkes (London) 
makes a charming claim of paternity for 
the notion of replacing “free astocia~ 
tion" in the group by "group associa- 
tion" and thereby bringing into articula- 
tion repressed strivings and conditions: 
Zimmert (Berlin) presents a straight- 
forward account of his practical dis- 
covery that more, rather than less, 
therapeutically effective work is done by 
12-member, as against the usual 8-mem- 
ber, group. 

Only a very few particular contribu- 
tions are of outstanding significance. 
The “Evolution and Dynamics of the 
Group Psychotherapy Movement” by 
Zerka T. Moreno is one such example. 
She has undertaken a Herculean task 
and has done it justice, Her treatment 
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to CHANGE, not only individuals but _ 


the = 


xcit- 


is as broad as the group psychotherapy 
movement; yet it is spottily sketchy. 
Although of general excellence, it still 
suffers from too much insistehce and 
emphasis on establishing the primacy of 
j. L. Moreno in the field of group psy- 
chotherapy. Also eyebrows will be raised 
by Zerka Moreno's amazing pronounce- 
ment that the "period of discovery" in 
the field of group psychotherapy has 
come to an end! The reviewers’ impres- 
sion of the state-of-the-arts is that old 
pioneers have opened up the territory, 
but that the best ways of cultivating it 
have yet to be discovered! Innovations 
abound around us, such as: “Game- 
analytic Groups” (Berne), “Non-ver- 
bal Communication Groups” (Schutz), 
“Emergent Self-Directed Groups" 
(Gibb), “Constructive Fight Groups” 
(Bach), “Intimacy Training in Mara- 
thon Groups” (Bach-Stoller), ^Synanon 
Games” (Diederich-Yablonsky), “Fam- 
ily-attack Therapy” (Kempler), and 
many others not described in this hand- 
book. к 

Another outstanding contribution— 
and an oasis with very tall palm trees— 
is “The Third Psychiatric Revolution 
and the Actual Trend of Group Psycho- 
therapy,” by J. L. Moreno. Moreno at- 
tempts to lift psychotherapy into global 
significance for creativity and purpose. 


A further outstanding highlight among 
many mediocrities is Zerka T. Moreno’s 
''Sociogenesis of Individuals and 
Groups." This is a basic analysis, from 
the standpoint of the psychodramatist, 
of relationships in groups, of sociometric 
testing, of group development, and of 
therapy. It includes an exposition ofa 
skilled psychodrama therapist іп ac- 
tion—using role playing as a method of 
expression and as a method of restraint 
— which meets the frequent objection 
that psychodrama encourages the un- 
controlled acting-out. 

Many additional articles, including 
those by Ackerman, Vassiliou, Long, 
Foulkes, Borgatta, and Satir are worthy 
of special note. In the latter one, Fam- 
ily Therapy and Marriage, the author 
presents conclusions based on a succinct 
exposition of theoretical development 
and clear explanation of the meaning 
and function of symptoms—leading to 
explicitly stated therapeutic tasks. 
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The book is spotted with long titles of 
little content. In the attempt to be all- 
inclusive and all-representative, the ef- 
fect is that of having too many cooks 
ruining a banquet. It is a conglomera- 
tion of unmatching pieces of uneven 
merit, rather than a careful editorial 
job of integration. 

In summary, the Handbook is valu- 
able in that it includes studies and re- 
ports representative of practically every 
known type of group therapy, of group 
techniques and of group theory. It also 
suffers from too indiscriminate selection. 
But a journey through it is still worth- 
while. 


Personality 
Writ Large 
Albert D. Ullman 


Sociocultaral Foundations of Per- 
sonality. Boston, Mass.: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1965. Pp. xii + 420. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by WALLACE B. HALL 


The author, Albert D. Ullman, re- 
ceived his PhD at Harvard, working 
with Walter Dearborn and Hobart 
Mowrer. In the mid-forties he went to 
work in the new department of Sociol- 
ogy at Tufts University as research as- 
sistant, has been there ever since, and is 
now Professor of Sociology. 

The reviewer, Wallace B. Hall, re- 
ceived his PhD at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he is now 
Asst Research Psychologist at the In- 
stitute of Personality Assessment and 
Research and co-director with Donald 
MacKinnon of a study of creativity in 
architects. He has also taught at the 
San Francisco Medical Center and 
worked with Harrison Gough on long- 
range predictions of performance in 
medical school and of effectiveness in 
the medical profession. 


THIRD of a century ago W. I. 
Thomas wrote his "Outline of a 


Northwestern University Press is 
pleased to announce 
a distinguished new series: 


STUDIES IN JUNGIAN THOUGHT 


Evil 

edited by the Curatorium 
of the С. С. Jung-Institut, 
Zurich 

translated by Ralph Manheim and 
Hildegard Nagel 


From time immemorial the best 
minds have pondered the ques- 
tion of evil: What is its source? 
What is its true nature? What 
role does evil play in human 
creativity? To gain deeper in- 
sights into the tangle of difficul- 
ties surrounding this subject, the 
Institute invited eight eminent 
scholars to analyze evil. Topics 
discussed include evil in mythol- 
ogy, in Eastern religions, in 
fairy tales, in the cinema, and 
in the creative process. 

260 pages $8.50 


Satan in the 
Old Testament 


by Rivkah Scharf Kluger 
translated by Hildegard Nagel 


Following the work of C. G. Jung 
in her approach, the author ex- 
amines the mythological and 
symbolic character of Satan as 
he is revealed in Old "Testament | 
passages. 128 pages $4.50 


Ancient Incubation and 
Modern Psychotherapy 


by С. A. Meier 
translated by Monica Curtis, et al. 


The author here provides insight 
into a classical prototype for 
psychotherapy and offers a new 
approach for uncoyering its fun- 
damentals. The ritual of incuba- 
tion, at the core of which was 
sleeping within a religious pre- 
serve to receive healing dreams 
and visions, is, suggests Meier, 
an archetypal root for some of 
the practices of modern psycho- 
therapy. 244 pages $7.50 
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| Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 
У Ву EDWIN P. HOLLANDER, Stale University of New York at Buffalo 


This new textbook for undergraduate courses introduces the historical back- 
ground of social psychology as well as theory and method. Chapters cover such 
topics as the contemporary field of social psychology; attitudes; social inter- 
action; culture as a social influence; and leadership, supervision, and negotiation. 
ii The study is thoroughly documented and contains nearly eight hundred references 
to the literature of social psychology. Name and subject indexes are provided. 


Spring 1967 ^ 550 pp. 71 figures; 10 tables $8.00 
Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 
Readings with Commentary Second Edition 


Edited by EDWIN P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, Stale Uni- 
versily of New York at Buffalo 


The Second Edition of this well-known book provides studentat ЖАД ане, 
of the scope of social psychology in terms of its prominent concepts and related 
research. Two new sections, Organizational Processes and Intergroup Relations, 
have been added to the original eight sections to give even greater coverage of the 
contemporary field. Name and subject indexes; extensive bibliography. 


1967 700 pp. paper $5.00 
An instructor’s manual, to be used with Hollander: Principles and Methods of 


` Social Psychology, and the Second Edition of Hollander and Hunt: Current Per- 
speclives in Social Psychology, will be provided. 


ie Fundamentals of Measurement: 
Eon Techniques and Practices Second Edition 


By N. M. DOWNIE, Purdue University 


Designed for the one-semester elementary course, the Second Edition of this book 
provides an unusually concise and practical introduction to the techniques and 
practices of measurement. Major emphasis is placed on the principles of mea- 
surement which are fundamental to all areas of human learning, enabling the 
teacher to make better tests and to be more accurate in evaluating and grading. 
For illustrative purposes, the author has selected representative tests from each 
major field. Included are tables and charts, bibliography, index, and glossary. 


1967 ў 484 рр. $6.50 
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Human Learning and Memory: Selected Readings 
Edited by NORMAN J. SLAMECKA, University of Vermont 


This collection of fifty articles, intended for the advanced undergraduate course 
in human learning and in psycholinguistics, is divided into ten sections of five 
articles each, with each section representing a distinct problem area or phe- 
nomenon currently under investigation. An introduction by the editor precedes 
each section. 


Spring 1967 ; 560 рр. рарег $5.00 


Psychological Diagnosis in Clinical Practice 


By BENJAMIN POPE and WINFIELD SCOTT, both of the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine 


A systematic presentation of the theoretical foundations and clinical applications 
in psychological diagnosis, this work is addressed to students and practitioners of 
psychology and to those in other disciplines—medicine, law, nursing, and social 
work—who have occasion to use the diagnostic services of clinical psychologists. 


Fall 1967 - approx. 400 pp. 18 illus., some in color prob. $8.50 


Perspectives in Psychopathology: 


Readings in Abnormal Psychology 


Edited by JAMES О. PALMER and MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN, both of the 
University of California, Los Angeles 


1966 448 pp. 44 illus. paper $4.00 


The Experience of Anxiety: 4 Casebook 
By MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN and JAMES O. PALMER 
1963 304 pp. paper $2.25 


An Introduction to Psychopathology Second Edition 
By D. RUSSELL DAVIS, Brislol Royal Infirmary 
1966 Е 161 рр. рарег $3.75 


Oxford University Press /200 Madison Ave./New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Program for the Study of Personality 
and Culture,” a paper as impressive to- 
day as when first written. It is fittingly 
reprinted here, the first of 14 well- 
chosen selections in this study of “those 
predictable regularities in human be- 
havior which have social connotations.” 
But this is much more than a book of 

- readings compiled for easy access. Ull- 
. man has written half the text, and has 
gathered papers judiciously from such 
widespread perspectives as learning 
theory, psychoanalysis, symbolic inter- 
action, and structural-functionalism. The 
. central theme is learning—how we 
learn, why, and from which social 
- agents. Ullman considers the natural de- 
velopment of personality, and contrib- 
utes a useful theoretical analysis ofthe 


complex interactions of stimuli to ac 


tion arising in diverse segments of 
the environment—physical, physiologi- 
cal, societal, and cultural. 

This is an ambitious book and a rea- 
sonably successful one. The necessity 
for bringing together viewpoints from 
‘greatly differing approaches in anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology at- 
tests, I believe, to a continuing need in 
ur understanding of human behavior. 
‘Ullman is to be commended for a valiant 
attempt, although to include all that 
“must be said would be, as both he and 
Thomas have commented, to include 
virtually all that is known about man. 

Ullman's broad aim makes for both 
strengths and weaknesses. It is difficult 
to quarrel with old friends met here 
again: Mead’s views on the genesis of 
‘the self, Howells’s summary of man’s 
differences which permit elaboration be- 
yond his basic animal nature, Mowrer’s 
early experiments on anxiety-reduction 
ıı and learning in rats, and Kubie’s review 
of the Freudian position on primary, 
‘procreative, and executive instincts, But 
Ullman’s conception of the self as “the 
awareness of one’s motives” will not 
satisfy all psychologists. True, he care- 
fully develops the self-concept, using 
Sullivan’s self-system of behaviors pro- 
tecting the individual from anxiety, sup- 
ported by Erikson’s and Hilgard’s analy- 
ses of the individual’s mechanisms for 
preserving his identity. But he curiously 
avoids any specific mention of uncon- 
scious motivation, leaving it to be dis- 
overed in Hilgard’s interpretation of 


processes of adjustment and defense in 
relation to the self. 


“р learning process continues into 
adulthood and beyond, and generally 
speaking the larger our repertoire of 
learned roles the more possibilities we 
have for facing new problems ade- 
quately. Could it be that one important 
reason so many individuals face defeat 
upon reaching “middle age” and forced 
retirement is that we have not learned 
the roles appropriate to the new prob- 
lems which arise later in life? Ullman’s 
book contains little if anything on role 
acquisition beyond early adulthood. 

Considering the numerous definitions 
of culture, it should come as no surprise 
that Ullman’s usage may not coincide 
with that of a reader. Spiro, in his sec- 
tion, sees the acquisition of culture and 
the development of personality as one 
and the same process; but this view- 
point is not that of Ullman, nor does he 
reconcile his view with that of Spiro. 
Throughout the book it is necessary to 
adjust to each author’s usages; but even 
with this effort the distinctions and simi- 
larities among concepts are too often 
unclear. 

One of Thomas’s main objectives, the 
improvement of methods of research, 
has been partly realized today, and 
theory has also advanced. However, the 
many empirical studies of human be- 
havior generated by the ideas presented 
here, and by others not cited, deserve 
much more attention, including biblio- 
graphic citation. MacKinnon's caution 
on keeping the facts equal to the fancies 
is a cogent admonition. 

"This book should certainly be read by 
the narrow specialist, to broaden his 
scope, but it will probably appeal more 
to the aspiring generalist (of which we 
have all too few). It could serve as a 
course text, as its papers and Ullman's 
development of themes both stimulate 
and invite discussion. 


W 


Attack is reaction. I never think I have 
hit hard unless it rebounds. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Quest for 
Generalities 


Ralph M. Stogdill, in collaboration 
with David R. Day, Donald A. 
Gaal, Norman George, and Orrar 
S. Goode 


Managers, Employees, Organize 
tions: A Study of 27 Organ 
tions. Columbus, Ohio: The Oi 
State University, Bureau of ! 
ness Research Monograph No. 
1966. Pp. xiii + 315. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Martin PATCHEN 


Ralph Stogdill is Professor of Busi 
mess Research and of Business Or; 
tion at The Ohio State University, 
Since 1946 he has been at Ohio State 
and has been deeply involved in ihe 
Ohio State studies of leadership. He 
is author of Eee Behavior and 
Group Achievement. His “collaborators 
here, Day, Gaal, George and Goode, 
were graduate students at Ohio Siate 
at the time the book was written. 

The reviewer, Martin Patches, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan, Since 1957 he has been a 
member of the group at the Michi 
Survey Research Center that is stud 
organizational processes and now is 
Senior Study Director. He is author of 
The Choice of Wage Compari 
(1961) and of the forthcoming : 
tion and Involvement on the Job. 


HERE has been in recent years à 

marked increase of interest in seek- 
ing general principles that describe the 
functioning of many diverse types of 
organizations—business, military, govern- 
ment, school, etc. Yet, while consider- 
able research has been done in single 
organizations (or sometimes sets of 
comparable single organizations), there 
has been little systematic research done 
with a sample of different organizations. 
Stogdill’s book is an attempt to begin 
to fill this gap in cross-organizational 
research. It reports results of a study 
which obtained basically the same meas- 
urements in each of seventeen business 
and industrial organizations of varied 
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types, and each of ten government or- 
ganizations (though the latter were all 
regional divisions of the same depart- 
ment). An over-all description and dis- 
cussion of the study is contained in the 
first fifty-two pages. The remainder of 
the book presents each of twenty-seven 
factor analyses. Thus, most of the book 
is not intended for the general reader 
ince, as the author notes, it can be- 


come a tedious task to read list after 
list and discussion after discussion of 
factor loadings. 
E Within each organization studied, in- 
| formation was obtained (mainly by 
9 questionnaire) about each supervisor 
and his subordinates as a group, includ- 
ing personal characteristics and atti- 
tudes of the supervisor, the “leader be- 
havior” of the supervisor, the teamwork 
and work enthusiasm of the group, and 
group performance for each organiza- 
] tion. Group scores on about forty such 
variables were inter-correlated and then 
a factor analysis was performed on the 
correlation matrix. Thus, twenty-seven 
factor analyses, one for each organiza- 
tion, constitute the data of the study. 
One may wonder whether such exclusive 
reliance on factor analysis as a method 
is justified in this case, especially since 
the variables of the correlation matrix 
are of diverse kinds, as mentioned above. 
, (See. McNemar, Psychometrika, 1951, 


for one discussion of problems of factor 
analysis.) 


[уе separate approaches {о examin- 
ing the factor analyses are followed, 
The first is to see whether the same 
factors occur in the various organiza- 
tions. For this procedure, the author 
considers whether the names given to 
the factors are the same across or- 
ganizations, regardless of whether these 
factors have the same variables loaded 
on them. Even following this lenient 
criterion for similarity of factors, no 
factor was found that characterizes or- 


! ganizations of all types. Moreover, fac- 
í tors with the same name in different 
| organizations tend to contain few items 


in common. Stogdill concludes that the 
factor comparison method yields meager 


i returns. 
| A second, and also rather unfruitful 


approach, is to compare profiles of 
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factor loadings. Here the question is 
whether the same variables—e.g. group 
drive and employee  satisfaction—are 
loaded strongly on the same factors in 
the various organizations. Though there 
are a few similarities across organiza- 
tions of different types, the author con- 
cludes that the factor profile analysis re- 
veals few such similarities. 

The third, and most productive ap- 
proach, is to examine the relationships 
between variables rather than to focus 
on the factors themselves. For this pur- 
pose, variables were defined as related 
in terms of the similarities (or opposite- 
ness) of their loadings on the same fac- 
tors. This approach to studying the 


relationship among variables appears | 


rather indirect and does not yield in- 
formation about the size of any rela- 
tionship. However, the tabulation of the 
frequency of relationships among many 
pairs of variables, in each of several 
types of organizations, represents a rich 
source of information. Moreover, a 
number of interesting relationships ap- 
pear with some frequency in the vari- 
ous organizations. For example, volume 
of output was negatively related to 
group harmony and to company loyalty 
in several types of organizations, 

However, despite some interesting 
findings concerning specific relationships 
that tend to hold across organizations, 
Stogdill ends the search for generaliza- 
tions on a pessimistic note: “The re- 
searcher who wishes to speak with a 
high degree of assurance in regard to 
his hypotheses about organizations 
should not study more than one or- 
ganization,” he wryly advises (p. 48). 
The more appropriate conclusion may 
be, however, that a strictly empirical 
search for generalizations about or- 
ganizations, with little guidance from 
systematic theory, appears to promise 
little success. It may be that a search 
for general principles which seeks to 
test general theoretical formulations of 
the type which are beginning to appear 
(see, for example, J. March (ed.) Hand- 
book of Organization) will have a richer 
pay-off. 
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(paper). 
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` INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine & R. E. Guild 


Good Frames and Bad 


` Susan M. Markle 


Good Frames and Bad: A Grammar of Frame Writing. New York: Wiley, 


1964. Pp. xiv + 278. $4.95. 


: Reviewed by RoBERT GLASER 


Susan Markle, the author, is Associate 
^. Professor and Head of the Programmed 
Instruction Office, Office of Instructional 
Resources, University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago. Her most recent appearance in CP 
. was as the reviewer of Leonard Silvern’s 
Fundamentals of Teaching Machine and 
Programmed Learning Systems (CP, 
| June 1965, 10, 283). Late in 1966 she 
~ addressed the Indian Association for 
Programmed Instruction at Delhi where 
she reports she “ran smack into the 
middle of birth-control programmers.” 
Robert Glaser, the reviewer, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education, 
and Director of the Learning Research 
and Development Center at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, as well as Research 
Adviser at the American Institutes for 
Research. His more recent publica- 
tions on programmed instruction include 
Learning and Programmed Instruction 
- with Julian Taber and Halmuth Schaefer 
(see CP, Jan. 1966, 11, 43) and Teach- 
ing Machines and Programed Learning 
II: Data and Directions, of which he is 
the editor. 


б Markle is one of the early 
workers in the field of programmed 
instruction, and she has been one of the 
most articulate. The book represents 
her considerable experience in program 
- development and in training individuals 
in programmed instruction. It also rep- 
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resents the use of her skills in program- 
ming to teach the subject matter of 
programming, particularly frame writ- 
ing. The complete title of the book is 
Good Frames and Bad: A Grammar of 
Frame Writing, and this is what it is. It 
is less a treatise on the fundamental 
principles of behavior relating to pro- 
gramming, or a review of the literature, 
or an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
programmed instruction. It is a manual 
which teaches the analysis, critique, and 
preparation of the steps that make up 
certain kinds of programmed sequences. 

Good Frames and Bad is not a book 
and looks less like a linear program than 
one would expect. It is, on the other 
hand, an imaginative use of text on a 
page in order to get the “reader” to 
interact with the subject matter at hand. 
It has been the reviewer's experience 
that when presented with Good Frames 
and Bad the reader often reports that it 
is difficult to go through and that it is 
not easy to read. What is implied in 
this remark is that it looks apparently 
like a book but is not to be treated like 
a book. As Markle says: “Unlike a text- 
book, a program dictates the nature of 
participation on the student's part. As 
you work through this program, you are 
expected not only to read carefully but 
also to formulate your answers to the 
questions and problems fully. . . . So 
keep thinking as you go. . . . At times 
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you will be asked to evaluate the state D 
of your knowledge and proceed ic one 
of several points, depending on your 
cision . . . . read the whole frame } 
inspecting the example. Then you 
what you are looking for and are s 
distracted by other features of the ox- 
ample" (pp. xi-xii). 

In her preface, Markle lists the tal- 1, 
ents (which may not all reside in ле 
person) that are required for t! 98 
duction of a good program, Thes 
quirements are the following: (1 
phistication in the subject matter 
programmed; (2) communicatio: 
(“There is no substitute for good 
ing"); (3) sophistication in the ar: ysis 


of the behavior to be generated he 
student and in the techniques : ble 
to achieve it; (4) diagnostic : in 
observing the learning process i di- 
vidual students trying out a pro rım 
under development; (5) experi tal 
sophistication in the final vali ‘ion 
process; and (6) patience, pers е, 
and uncompromising pursuits of t al. 
The objectives of Good Frames id 
include skills in the third ; d 
talent, primarily in the technic f 
eliciting behavior through good ! пе 
writing. ‘less so in analysis ie 
behavior to be generated. (I kno. of 
no one who has done the latte ry 
well.) 


In specifying the terminal behavio: of 
the program, Markle writes that “upon 
completion of Good Frames and B 
the reader will be able to: (a) des: 
the principles upon which linea: 
intrinsic programing were based and 
describe methods for combining tech- 
niques drawn from each; (b) an. ге 
frames and identify their potential func- 7 
tion . . . depending upon their structure; 
(c) use the terminology of programing 
correctly . . . in describing programs 
and frames; (d) identify and repair 
gross errors in frame design and se- 
quence construction; and (e) [given the 
talents that have been listed in the 
paragraph above] the student will pro- 
duce in his own field a first draft of a 
program that will satisfy the criteria 
set forth . . ." (pp. vii). 

In Chapter One, Section A, the reader 
is taken through three principles of 
linear programming: active responding, 
minimal errors, and knowledge of re- 


to 
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A Checklist of Harper & Row Tents 
for Use in Your Summer and Gall Courses 


Amos e Brown © Mink STATISTICAL CONCEPTS: A Basic Program 


Bigge e Hunt | PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION: Ап 
Introduction to Human Development and Learning 


Bigge LEARNING THEORIES FOR TEACHERS 
Bischof INTERPRETING PERSONALITY THEORIES 
Bolles THEORY OF MOTIVATION 


Combs e Snygg INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR: A Perceptual Approach to Be- 
havior, Revised Edition 


Downie e Heath BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS, Second Edition 
| DuBois AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 
[7 Fincher A PREFACE TO PSYCHOLOGY 

Isaacson BASIC READINGS IN NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 


Isaacson e Hutt e Blum PSYCHOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 
r combined with 
Hutt ө Isaacson ө Blum PSYCHOLOGY: THE SCIENCE OF INTER- 
PERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


Kaplan THE INNER WORLD OF MENTAL ILLNESS: A Series of First-Per- 
son Accounts of What It Was Like 


Kaplan FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Klausmeier ө Goodwin LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Lyons A PRIMER OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Megargee RESEARCH IN CLINICAL ASSESSMENT 


150th 
ANNIVERSARY 


Miller PSYCHOLOGY: The Science of Mental Life 


| Mussen € Conger ө Kagan CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY, 
Second Edition 


Mussen Өө Conger € Kagan READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONALITY 


Patterson THEORIES OF COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Peatman INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED STATISTICS 


Popham EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS: Use and Interpretation 


Remmers € Gace © Rummel A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO MEA- 
SUREMENT AND EVALUATION, Second Edition 


Ripple READINGS IN LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Roach € Sherman € Roach EXPERIMENTS \IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Thompson FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Wright PHYSICAL DISABILITY—A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Wright | RECORDING AND ANALYZING CHILD BEHAVIOR: With Ecologi- 
cal Data from an American Town 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York, New York 10016 
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lts. In Section B, entitled “A Close 
Look at a Segment of a Linear Pro- 
gram,” the reader inspects a section of a 
linear program in considerable detail. In 
this procedure Markle is at her best, 
- working the reader through the program 
with such questions as: “What prin- 
~ ciples of programing are exemplified?” 
“Does this satisfy the principle of mini- 
` mal errors?” “Why does this not qualify 
“asa terminal item?” “What does the in- 
structor assume here?” Section B con- 
cludes with a discussion of what can 
and cannot be seen by inspection of 
linear programs. 
Sections C through H develop tech- 
Ф niques of prompting. The nature оѓ 
“prompts is introduced by detailed con- 
trasts with copying frames. An exercise 


the reader is asked to distinguish be- 
tween copying, prompted, and terminal_ 
frames. Formal and thematic prompts 
are distinguished and profusely exempli- 
` fied. The use of a sequence of frames 
_ аз a prompt is described and illustrated. 
“In this section an interesting distinction 
is made between the logical and psy- 
| chological strength of a prompt. 

Section I focuses on more complex 
problems than those of the components 
of single and simple frames. The RULEG 
system for structuring sequences of 
frames is described and exemplified. 
Some attention is given to RULEG se- 
/- quences versus EGRUL sequences; in 

the latter, the program sequence pro- 

ceeds through a series of instances that 
the student can solve, eventually lead- 
ing him to generate the rule or gen- 
- eralization involved. At the end of this 
section Markle asks the reader to look 
at previous sections of the program and 
-- to determine whether he has been 
. RULEGED Or EGRULED into the subject 
matter, 
. Section J takes a close look at a 
- portion of a programmed text on vo- 
.. cabulary. The reader is told that one of 
-. the objectives of this program is to 

- produce a student who can figure out 
the meaning of a new word on his own, 
using both context clues and morphemic 
~ analysis. The reader is told to keep an 
eye open for places where the student 
is required to think out an answer that 
_ he has not been told and to observe how 
the program writer has accomplished 


-this. In taking the reader through this 
program, Markle uses a set of frames 
which ingeniously directs his attention. 
The reader is asked to inspect frames 
and examine frame sequences in order 
to answer such questions as: “Does the 
student really need a prompt to answer 
this frame?" “Could you design a dif- 
ferent kind of prompt?" "Would this 
be a good frame design?" *How are 
difierent parts of this frame prompted?" 
“How could this progression of frames 
be categorized?" Markle concludes this 
section by pointing out that a critical 
analysis of frames requires careful con- 
sideration of the behavior that the 
student has to go through in order to 
answer the frames. It is necessary to 
determine what he has to remember, 


is included as terminal behavior in which «what information he has available, 


what he has to do with these two 
sources, and what restrictions the pro- 
grammer has put on possible outcomes 
of his information processing by the 
structure of the frame. 

Chapter Two is devoted to intrinsic 


programming. After an introduction, the “the 


reader inspects a segment of an intrinsic 
program on the game of bridge. At this 
point, Markle makes much too much 
about the superficial theoretical differ- 
ences between intrinsic and linear pro- 
gramming, even to the extent of call- 
ing them two different “schools.” Chap- 
ter Two also considers the analysis of 
student errors in terms of how they are 
looked at by linear and intrinsic pro- 
grammers. Here, Markle trys to make 
some subtle distinctions between linear 
and intrinsic programming which to me 
are not very clearly made. Again, I am 
impressed with the analytical way in 
which Markle, at the end of Chapter 
Two, asks the reader to review and ques- 
tion her own programming technique. 

Markle's general lack of concern for 
consistency of frame size or chapter 
size and her interest in employing just 
the amount of space she needs to do 
the job is illustrated in Chapter Three, 
which consists of five and a half pages. 
"This chapter mentions two programming 
styles which center around the notion of 
a chain of behavior, that is, a series of 
responses emitted in a certain order 
where each response creates the stimu- 
lus conditions which control the next 
response. 


Со! 


3 xr sides Аз, г», 
Chapter Four titled “Editing” and 3 
is concerned primarily with the prin- 7 
ciples that are worth following in analyz- 3 
ing and editing the initial draft of a 
program prior to empirical testing on a ` 
sample of students. “There are some 
things that your students do not have | 
to tell you—certain principles sth 
following—and you, as instructor. cam? 
take the reins in structuring the ira 9 
ing process. By proper analysis and 
ing of the initial writing, the prog 
can produce a product worth subi 
to trial-by-student. I concur heart 
that 'the first draft exercises are : 
pected to succeed.’ There arc 
things that only your students c: 
you." For skill in this pre-tryout 
procedure, the reviewer knows f 
ple in this country who are 
peer. This chapter is especially i 
for the reader learning to progra: 
chapter is a mixture of some 
principles and of Markle's writ: 
teaching style; both seem to bi 
paying attention to. The und 
of Chapter Four is illustr:'c 


exe 
пу 
tell 
citings 
peo- 
аге ШШ 
їчї ЖШ 
‘The 
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orth 
‘ing 9 
by 


has been led to do. The program: 
is relatively simple to describe, dif: 
it may be to put into effect. All he has 


to do is to provide the context in 
the behavior will occur. 


“The first drafts produced by many 
il 


ex= 
perienced programers and almost neo- 
phyte programers in hot pur 
logical teaching sequence contain ¢ 
the following sorts: copy frames, irr 
responses asked for, irrelevant frames, over- 
loaded frames or "lectures," too iny 
prompts, incomplete discrimination se- 
quences, overemphasis on the sentence- 
completion model, and, when a multiple- 
Choice format is used, poor selection of 
questions and/or alternatives. These errors 
can easily be edited out before the manu- 
script is submitted to "trial by student." 
For most writers, concentration on these 
details while trying to structure the se- 
quence may result in loss of the Overall 
idea. The first step is to write; the second 
is to edit; and the third, of course, is to 
test the sequence, which will generally lead 
you back to step one on at least some | 
frames and sequences. 

“Most of the errors listed above will not — 
be pinpointed by errors made by students И 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


Edward L. Walker, Editor 


The result of a long continuing curriculum study at the University of Michigan, this series 
offers to the beginning student of psychology extensive coverage of basic concepts and an 
introduction to psychology as it exists beyond the first course. All volumes paperbound, 82 
to 160 pages, 6 X 9, illustrated. 


General 

Psychology as a Natural and Social Science 

Edward L. Walker 

Teaching the Beginning Course in Psychology 
Edward L. Walker and Wilbert J. McKeachie 

A Laboratory Manual for the Control and Analysis 
of Behavior* 

Harlan L. Lane and Daryl Bem 

Quantification in Psychology* 

William L. Hays 


Basic Statistics” 
William L. Hays 


Psychology: A Natural Science 


Neuropsychology: The Study of Brain and Behavior 
Charles M. Butter 


Sensory Processes* 
Mathew Alpern, Merle Lawrence, and David Wolsk 


Perception” 
Daniel J. Weintraub and Edward L. Walker 


Perceptual Demonstration Kit 
Daniel J. Weintraub and Edward L. Walker 


Human Performance” 
Paul М. Fitts and Michael 1. Posner 


Conditioning and Instrumental Learning” 
Edward L. Walker 


Psychology: A Social Science 

Motivation: A Study of Action* 

David Birch and Joseph Veroft 

The Concept of Human Development* 
Elton B. McNeil 


Psychodynamics: The Science of Unconscious Mental 
Forces* 

Gerald S. Blum 

Assessment of Human Characteristics 

E, Lowell Kelly 

Cognitive Processes* 

Melvin Manis 

Social Psychology: An Experimental Approach* 

Robert B. Zajonc 


*Available for fall 1967 classes 


THE COLLEGE DECISION: Issues in Undergraduate Thinking 


by Richard Martin Lyon (University of Chicago Graduate School of Business) 
and Rhee Lyon (National College of Education) 


A new text for the beginning college student. To be published in May 1967. 


For further information write to Box TH-1 


BROOKS/COLE PU BEISH ING COMPANY, Belmont, California 
A division of Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 
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me of them produces a 
15 too easy to be missed. The 
X 
erroneous frames of these types 
in the program will only be deter- 
d by noting that students cannot 
answer the terminal frames or post-test 
despite having made few errors. They 
“seem to have been successful and busy, 
and yet they have not learned, The tempta- 
tion to double the number of teaching 
frames when students do not learn should 
be resisted until all inefficient frames have 
been made as efficient as possible" (p. 175). 


{ ‘Markle vigorously pursues this theme 
` and keeps the reader active by constant 
ingenious exercises and questioning which 
is done in terms of specific examples 
rather than the mouthing of general 
principles, In this chapter;-I especially 
appreciate Markle's récommendations 
for frames that belong in the waste- 
- basket. Markle hammers home the mes- 
_ Sage of how to avoid the copying frame, 
which is a rampant evil in many pub- 
- lished programs since it allows the pro- 
grammer to avoid eliciting relevant sub- 
ject-matter responses. Toward the end 
| of this chapter, Markle briefly considers 
-the teaching of multi-dimensional con- 
cepts. Unfortunately, this important 
topic is covered much too quickly. The 
analysis of concept dimensions and the 
- development of sequences of exemplars 
and non-exemplars of a concept which 
train the student to discriminate between 
concept categories and to generalize 
within members of the same category is 
worthy of more space. The self-test on 
editing and the outside exercises at the 
`, end of this chapter are excellent and 
{ extremely useful. 
_- Only a page and a half are devoted to 
y the empirical testing of a first-draft 
_ program. While it is common knowledge 
- that this is the most important step in 
program preparation, the small amount 
_ of space devoted to it (in text and not 
in programmed form) may influence the 
reader to underestimate its importance 
. unless he remembers that the terminal 
. behavior of Good Frames and Bad is 
limited to a grammar of frame writing 
and that instructional programmers can- 
not live by editing alone. Good Frames 
and Bad appears to accomplish its pur- 
ose in excellent fashion. Taken together 
with instruction on general principles of 
aming technology, it can provide a 


useful experience in the preparation ei 
programmed texts. This experience pro- 
vides a beginning upon which can be 
built the greater flexibility required to 
make the programming of instruction 
highly relevant to subject-matter charac- 
teristics and adaptive to the individual 
student. 


Ie THINGS need to be said before 
this review is ended: (1) The pro- 
spective reader of Good Frames and 
Bad needs to be told that Markle be- 
lieves in active responding and that the 
program requires much activity on his 
part. He cannot expect to pick it up and 
go through it like a book because it 
looks like a book; frustration as a re- 
sult of this has frequently been reported 
to me. Markle does not take the reader 
through a warm-up trip on how to use 
а programmed text and perhaps moves 
him in too fast. (2) It is unethical to 
prepare à review on a programmed text 
without reporting data on the results 
of its teaching effectiveness and I hope 
that the editor can ask Professor Markle 
to add to this review a report of the 
data she has obtained from its use. 
[Ed: See note below.] 


Bus it seems appropriate in this 
review to make the following comment: 
lt is obvious by now that the program- 
ming of instruction is an increasingly 
viable idea in educational innovation 
and in the development of a learning 
technology. It is also becoming clearer 
as to why programmed instruction suc- 
ceeds in some places and fails in others. 
I have the impression that high quality 
programmed instructional materials have 
been prepared and are being used suc- 
cessfully in professional education; by 
this I mean, for example, courses to 
update physicians and some technical- 
professional aspects of university educa- 
tion. Programmed instruction also seems 
to be a success at the junior college 
level. It is less of a success for college, 
high school, and elementary school in- 
struction (with perhaps a weak excep- 
tion at the pre-school and primary 
grades.) In industry, government, and 
the military, high-quality courses have 
been developed which are receiving good 


use. How does one account for this pat- 
tern? The answer may be that there is _ 
some correlation between the develop- 
ment of high-quality, effective programs 

and the following: (a) the degree to 

which subject-matter experts, including 1 
teachers in the area, can or are wii ag 

to define the objectives of instructi a 
in terms of some degree of specifiable { 
human performance; (b) the ayol | 
ability of trained programmers (іп tie 
educational technology sense) who n- 


derstand their field well enough to wie 7% 


its principles appropriately, creat `y, 


and without unprofessional adhere 0 
doctrine; (c) the ease with which (he 
instructional environment permits {ie 
individualization of instruction to е 
place or, put another way, the ease iih 
which conventional classroom Бош: 8 


can be broken down; and (d) the de- 
gree to which the behavior of ihe 


learner, in addition to the perforiw сё 
of the teacher or professor, is the object 
~ of critical examination. As these poi з 


are taken into consideration, techno! -i- 
cal devel in learning sho 'd 
proceed. 

Ed. Note: An inet Ga i8 
available from the publisher, It cort: 
à discussion of the program's objeciiv i, 
contents and entrance requirement. It 
also provides test items for the inst; -- 
tor's use, as well as suggestion for ıe 
of the program and for outside ex. :- 
cises. Data on student performance : 
given in three tables, which includ 
times taken on each section of the pub- 
lished program and pre- and post-test 
scores on Chapter Four of the first and 
second experimental editions of the 
program. 


n) 


Whenever [shrews are] awake they will 
be either feeding, burrowing, or rushing 
about poking their noses into everything. 
This behaviour prompted a friend to sug- 
gest that the shrew might well be adopted 
as the badge of the research worker. As 
with the latter, shrews tend to put on fat 
and become less active after a long period 
in the laboratory. 

—Perer CROWCROFT 


n 
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COLUMBIA 


MENTAL ILLNESS: A Yielding Enigma 
ROBERT H. FELIX 


A study of the vast progress made—and still to be made—in the treat- 
ment of mental illness in this century. 


After a consideration of the treatment of mental illness before 1900, 
the author traces the growth of the mental health movement in the 
United States during the twentieth century, emphasizing the experi- 
ence of the Second World War, namely the high rate of rejection for 
military service due to neuropsychiatric disorders, in increasing public 
concern with mental health. The final chapters of the book discuss 
the effects of this public concern on governmental action since the 
war and consider the impact of our increased knowledge of psycho- 
active drugs and the potentialities of the national Community Mental 
Health program. 


April $4.75 


APPROACHES TO PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
JAMES D. PAGE, Editor 


“This is a well-conceived collection of essays by 13 first-rate workers 
in their respective fields which include psychoanalysis, psycholin- 
guistics, sociology, neurology, existentialism, anthropology, clinical 
psychology, genetics, law, literature, and others. The material is 
presented in ways which make it readily available for readers who are 
not steeped in the extreme intricacies of the various disciplines, so 
that a sense of the interrelationships among these fields emerges. 
This makes the volume a very stimulating and provocative work."— 
Library Journal. 


A Temple University Publication $7.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
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Any book appearing in this section has 
been judged, on one or more of a variety 
of bases, to be not appropriate for full 
review in CP; it has also been judged 
deserving of more attention than is ac- 
corded it in а mere announcement of its 
existence. The inherent quality of a 
book need not be a factor at all in its 
inclusion here. A book may be judged 
suitable for a brief note.if it is a new 
but not extensively revised edition, or if 
it is a collection of previously published 
“materials, or if it is of interest to only 
a small number of psychologists, or if it 
is only of small interest to even a large 
number. of psychologists. Each note is 
- written by one of CP's friends or con- 
Slants who has the appropriate com- 
. petences In each case the writer's name 
` appears at the end of the note. 


ROBERT К. BLAKE, WARREN E. Avis and 
_ JANE S. Mouton. Corporate Darwin- 
dsm: An Evolutionary Perspective on 
-Organizing Work in the Dynamic Cor- 
` poration. Houston: Gulf Publishing 
Co., 1966. Pp. xiii + 139, $7.00. 


. Blake, Avis and Mouton argue that 
“organization is evolving from primitive 
_ food gathering through “entrepreneurial” 
and “mechanistic” stages, to a “dy- 
namic” form. They then go on to spec- 
ify the applications of these forms for 
planning, control, staffing, etc. The book 
briefly describes for the executive sev- 
- eral behavioral tools, with understand- 
able emphasis on the widely-used Blake- 
Mouton Managerial Grid, as the instru- 
ment for hurrying evolution along. 

i Ё HAROLD J. LEAVITT 
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GERALD S. BLUM. Psychodynamics: The 
Science of Unconscious Mental Forces. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. 
Pp. x 4- 82. 


MELVIN Manis. Cognitive Processes. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. 
Pp. vi + 122. 


Exton B. McNet. The Concept of Hu- 
man Development. Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth, 1966. Pp. xi + 82. 


КовЕкт B. ZaJoNc. Soeial Psychology : 
An Experimental Approach Belmont, 


Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. Pp. viii ++ 


120. 


These four short paperbacks, the most 
recent titles in the Basic Concepts in 
Psychology series, are classified in that 
series under the rubric “social science.” 
The books are intended to serve as 
chapters in an introductory psychology 
course and each presents the author's 
individualistic approach to the topic, 

MELVIN Marx 


MICHAEL Carter. Into Work. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1966. Pp. 240. 
$1.25. 


Psychologists interested in the role 
of vocational education and vocational 
guidance in manpower development and 
who are involved in recent programs for 
facilitating the transition of the school 
dropout and the culturally disadvantaged 
from school to work will find this vol- 
ume quite stimulating. It deals with 
similar problems in England and is 
written by a British sociologist who is 
both knowledgeable in the general areas 
of education and delinquency and is in- 
sightful concerning the interaction of 
family, school and work in the develop- 
ment of young people. He also writes 
extremely well with a minimum of so- 
ciological and educational jargon. 

ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Јонх I. Сооргар, JOHN F. O'Toorr, JR s А 
and LOUISE L. TYLER. Compu. Ini 
formation Systems in Educatic a 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1956, | 
Pp. viii + 152. $4.50. 7 


А good introduction to the elements — 
of computers in education, this general _ 
report is up-to-date as of 1965. ‘Ihe | 
field of computer technology in єй: 


tion is advancing so rapidly, ho: ven 
that the expert will find many pices 
where the current report is already ob. _ 
solete. The report will probably of 
greater interest to administrative er- 
sonnel with school systems. 
WAYNE Н. HOLTZMAN 
MICHAEL KAPLAN (Edited and wiih an 
Introduction by) Essential Wor! of 
Pavlov. New York: Bantam, 1966, 


Pp. ix + 392. $1.25. 


This selection of previously pu 


and translated material offers v 
"fresh look at Pavlov and his place in 
bel ORB science.” Included are ‘he | 
editors introductory comments rc;--nt _ 
to each section (Transition, I p- 
ment, Technique, Systematization, Obs 
servation, Debate, Transition / ad 
Legacy) plus some thirty-five pages of 
general introduction to conditioning and 


learning. While succeeding in bringing 
together previously widely separated 
and, sometimes seldom cited (e.g 
lected Works. Edited by J. Gibb 
transl. by S. Belsky) works, the only 
really “fresh” feature of this volume is 
its primarily Skinnerian (in terminology 
and conceptualization) approach to } 
lov and his significance. In spite of this 
possible drawback, Pavlov’s genius 
sparkles through (You can’t make a 
sow’s ear out of a silk purse either). 
Simply reading the first three selections 
in sequence (all written before 1906) is 
an intellectual tonic beyond description. 
Equally stimulating is Pavlov’s criticism 
of Guthrie and Lashley, written some 
twenty-five years later. Most of the rest 
is better gotten in the Anrep and Gantt 
books, 


Se- 


ben, 


Н. D. KIMMEL 
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EGO IN EVOLUTION 


By ESTHER MENAKER 
and WILLIAM MENAKER 


The first attempt to develop 
an evolutionary theory 

for the human psyche. “A 
scholarly product developed 
from a vast experience, 
much serious thinking and a 
knowledge of the literature 
of several sciences... a 
book which the reviewer 
wishes he had written . . . 
Should be read by all, lay 
or professional, who can 
enjoy erudition written 
understandingly." 

—ROY R. GRINKER, SR., M.D., 
Archives of General 
Psychiatry. 

$6.95 


Original and important books in the 
fields of Psychiatry and Psychology 


THE ARTIST 
IN SOCIETY 


Problems and Treatment of 
the Creative Personality 

By LAWRENCE J. HATTERER, M.D. 
A psychiatrist who spe- 
cializes in the treatment of 
creative people draws from 
his clinical experience to 
reveal the dilemmas peculiar 
to the artistic personality, 
and the techniques of 
psychotherapy for artists 
who require help. He 
contradicts many long-held 
theories as he explores the 
artist’s drives, values and 
needs, and such problems 
as recognition, work-block 
and sexual entanglements. 
Cloth, $5.50; paper, $1.95 


BOOKS BY ERIC BERNE, M.D. 
GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 


$5.00 


TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
A Systematic Individual and Social Psychiatry 


Paperbound, $3.95 


THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 


OF ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
Paperbound, $2.45 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO 


PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Paperbound, 95¢ _ 


Now at your bookstore, or order direct from 


publisher (Please enclose payment with order.) 
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Wy 
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HEIRS TO FREUD 


Essays in Freudian Psychology 
Edited and with an 
introduction by HENDRIK 

M. RUITENBEEK, Ph.D. 


Sixteen basic essays by 
colleagues and followers 
of Freud. The subjects 
include Freud’s influence 
on medicine, sexuality and 
neuroses, lay analysis, 
sado-masochism, telepathy 
and psychoanalysis, dreams 
of flying, and defense 
mechanisms, Cloth, 

$7.50; paperbound, $1.95 


SELF-REALIZATION 
AND SELF-DEFEAT 


By SAMUEL J. WARNER, Ph.D. 


A revealing psychological 
analysis of how some of 
us unintentionally under- 
mine our own chances to 
succeed, “Since few of us 
are entirely free from these 
reaction patterns, Dr. 
Warner’s book may prove 
widely profitable.” — N. Y. 
Times. "Interesting not only 
to the text-book student but 
also to the bewildered 
individual who knows that 
his creative abilities are 
stymied by somebody or 
something." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. $5.95 


315 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10013 
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Arttur H;Kennorr, Reality in Man- 
agement. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. Pp. уй =+ 247. $7.95. 


.. Kuriloff, a practicing manager, de- 
_ tails his own experiences and summarizes 
_ the views of others on “viable manage- 
ment.” Much of his work was at Non- 
_ Linear Systems, Inc., which consciously 
Set out to organize itself in a fashion 
derived. from Drucker and McGregor, 
- and based on the consulting services of a 
_ great many applied behavioral scientists, 
The book considers, from this “people- 
perspective,” issues of selecting, train- 
. ing, controlling, remunerating and gen- 
erally motivating an organization, 


х Harowp J. Leavirr 


“Dante: Lerner (Ed) Cause and Ej- 
fect: The Hayden Colloquium on 
+ Method and Concept. New York: The 


4 


E Free Press, 1965. Pp. ix + 211, $4.95. 


.— This is the fourth and final book com- 
. ng out of a recent series of colloquia. 
held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
3 "Technology, Although this small collec- 
of seven papers (D. Lerner, E, 
E. Mayr, T. Parsons, К. A. Dahl, 
. А. Samuelson, and A. Kaplan), three 
‚ and two reprints (Н. A, 
. Simon and.L. S. Feuer) purports to 
‘Sample disciplines “from aesthetics to 
1 zoology,” the science of behavior is 
saliently absent. Psychology does lurk, 
; › їп ап occasional hint, allusion, 
or example, There are brief notes on the 
Contributors at the end of the book, but 
no index, 


- For some, like Russell, cause is a 
^ harmful and outmoded concept. But, as 
— Nagel reminds us (p. 12), the idea is 


authors force recognition of 


the abundant complexities, The naive 


Jesse A. MANN and GERALD F, HE 
(General Eds.) EriameTH С. SAL- 
MON, RICHARD Т. DEGEORGE, ROBERT 
J. KREYCHE, MARGARET GORMAN, 
R.S.CJ. and Ковект SokoLowskt 
(Contributing Eds.) Reflections on 
Man: Readings in Philosophical Psy- 
chology from Classical Philosophy to 
Existentialism, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1966. Pp. xviii + 702. 


It would be difficult to find in one 
volume a more helpful compendium for 
psychologists wishing to relate to their 
own efforts a variety of philosophical 
reflections on the nature of man, Mov- 
ing from classical and scholastic thought 
through dialectical (Hegel, Marx, En- 
gels) and pragmatic-naturalist perspec- 
tives (James, Dewey, Santayana) to 
analytic-positivistic thinkers (Carnap, 
Russell, Ayer, Ryle, Wittgenstein, Straw- 
son) the book concludes with readings 
from Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, 
Brunner, Marcel, Heidegger. Each sec- 
tion begins with an introduction by 
competent editors who focus on the 
major themes of the nature of human 
knowledge, freedom, unity, and im- 
mortality. 

Perer А. BERTOCCI 


Leon Мїсилих (Ed.) Preface by С. 
Heuyer. Psychiatrie Infantile. Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaries de 
France, 1965. Pp. xiv + 373. 


A multi-author textbook on child psy- 
chiatry, reflecting primarily organic con- 
cepts taught by the Faculté de Médecine 
de Paris, ranging from psychomotor de- 
velopment through tests of intelligence 
and personality to somatic treatment. 
As so often in France, psychological 
tests are discussed by psychiatrists ex- 
pert in clinical psychology. 


Henry Р, DAviD 


Jons Money (Ed.) Спвевт Scmrr- 
MAN (Advisory Editor in Education). 
The Disabled Reader: Education of 
the Dyslexic Child. Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 1966. Pp. xiii + 
421. $8.50. — 


А collection of essays, on modern ap- 
proaches to reading, by a selected group 
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of researchers, theoreticians and cdu- 
cators. The substantive contribution of 
the essays is both eclectic and prage 
matic with a wide variety of illustrs 
case material. For the specialist in 

ing disabilities, this will be an in: 

ing and valuable addition to their re 
ence list. For the psychologist invo: -d Ў 
in assessment of dyslexic children, the 3 
book contains an excellent bibliog’. чу 
of tests as well as some covers: of | 
recent research into the сотріехі of ” 
obtaining meaning from the р ed 
word. 
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ЈоѕЕРН M. W 
3 
PAUL Н. Mussen, Јон J. Conci, and _ 
Jerome Kacan (Eds) Кесин im 
Child Development and Person ‘ity, 
New York; Harper & Row, 196:. Рр, 
x + 480. 


Child Development and Pers 
(1963) is the most widely used tox 
in child psychology today. In a so 


пу 
ke 
er 


companion volume, its authors hi 1- 
lected thirty-one readings. Tw: is 
were published from 1957 throu! І 
"Their authors include many of U or 
figures in developmen 5 à 
Bandura, Bowlby, Brown, ! п, 


Graham, Harlow, Honzik, Hunt G 
Jones, McCandless, Piaget, Rh 
Sears, Sontag, the editors, and c'hirs. | 
The central themes are biological | c+ 
tors in development, the course of per- 
sonality development, and the growth of 
intelligence. Lead roles are ploy! by 
the infant and the child, with the advices 
cent relegated to a bit part. 


ALBERTA E. S1. 1, 


MARGARET Naumpurc. Dynamically — 
Oriented Art Therapy: Its Principles 
and Practices. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1966. Pp. xxiv + 168. $17.50. : 


Most psychotherapists agree that the 
full range of human thought and feeling 
cannot be communicated verbally. In- 
deed many would assert that syntaxic _ 
communication is more appropriately a 
goal of treatment than the тейит 
through which favorable outcome is _ 
achieved. "Art therapy" has taken its | 
place among scores of other techniques 


No. 
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Division 3 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Seventh Edition 


Fron L. Rucu, University of Southern California 


A survey of psychological thought and research 
sampling all fields of the discipline. ve 
ness, both in the areas included and in research 
and viewpoints sampled, makes the text suitable 
for both the terminal student and the student se- 
curing a secure foundation for later courses. Physi- 
ological material has been moved out of the Ref- 
erence Manual into the text itself, Material has 
heen added on operant learning, major learning 
theories, the learning of aggressive behavior, behav- 
lor therapy, inhibition aud excitation in the nervous 
system, and on new research in the areas of memory 
storage, sleep, and dreaming, Important changes in 
sequence have taken place, and a new "Frontier 
in Psychology” section describes current research, 
An ex teachers manual and (ew items are 
also available. Just published, 76$ pages, illus., $9.29 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY, Seventh Edition 


Frovp L. Коси, University of Southern California 
New, D. Мажик, University of Southern California 
Davin S. Gourris, New College, Sarasota, Florida 
A study guide and workbook to accompany Pry- 
chology and Life, Seventh Edition. Helps student 
understand the facts, methods, principles, and ap: 
of the basic course, Included 
for each chapter of the text are guided reviews, a 
self-test with an erasing device to 
diate feedback, an experiment for м to per 
form, and a summary of а published ex 
with questions to guide students’ analysis 
Ready in May, approx. 176 pages, sofibound, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Bric/ Seventh Edition 
Flore L. Косм, University of Southern California 


A Major Revision of a Major Success— 


The New PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE.Program for 1967 


WORKING WITH 
Brief Seventh Edition 


Fiore L. Коси, Мен, D. Was, Davio 5. Gosnw 


Ready in Summer. 1967, approx, 134 pages, soft 
bound, $2.50 


То accompany Pevciotocy ane Lire 
Nowman T. Bers, Michigan State University 
James С. Hurr, Ball State University 


Combines linear programed sequences with both 
short and long constructed responses, self tests, and 
a series of fill-in charts to help the sudent organize 
and integrate his knowledge of selected concepts in 
Le ups Terminology and definitions are are 
fully coordinated with those in Prychology and Life, 
and the six units correspond to the six parts of the 
Seventh Edition; however, the sequence of the pro- 
gramed materials does not always rigidly parallel 
that of the basic text. Needy Summer 1967, approx, 
256 pages, vofibound, prob, $2.50 


FIELDS TEACHING TESTS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Paur К. Viris, University of Washington 
An innovative set of self-teaching tests designed for 
student and study, The teste make we of 
h Ме Serial Multiple Discrimination Teach: 
ing technique—« unique combination of truetale 
and multiple-choice amociation items which help 
the student to identify what he already knows, or- 
ganire his knowledge, and make increasingly sophie 
tiated discriminations ae well as generalizations, 


Seventeen tes. are based directly on the 16 chap- 
ters and the Reference. Manual section on мацын 
in Peychology and Life, Seventh Edition, They are 
intended for study after the student has read the 
t material. The Latin square design of the an 
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_ human experience which cannot be 


verbalized. The author of this mono- 


graph undertakes to extract from her 
- rich clinical experience some procedures 
and principles which many professionals 
in the field of mental health can utilize 

- in their practice. 
RALPH HEINE 


Калгрн Н. OJEMANN and Karen PRIT- 


CCHETT, (Eds.) Giving Emphasis to 


Guided Learning. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland, 1966. Pp. v + 161. 


Early in 1966, the Educational Re- 
search Council of Greater Cleveland 
Sponsored a conference on guided learn- 

Ж ing which resulted in printed proceedings 
_ edited by Ojemann and his associates in 
the Council, Five major papers are pre- 
_ sented, one each by Paul Torrance, 
~ Lowell Schoer, С. A. Kohnstamm, Ira 
J. Gordon and J. McV. Hunt. Panel dis- 
cussions as well as comments by par- 

~ ticipants are included in the proceedings. 


vi Wayne H. HOLTZMAN 


"UTHANNA PENNY. Practical Care of 
the Mentally Retarded and Mentally 
Ill. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1966. 
Pp. xvii + 252. $9.50. 


A not very nourishing gallimaufry for 
. mental health nurses. : 
NICHOLAS HOBBS 


UDOLPH VON Рорнаг, Graphologie in 
vorlesungen, Band 11: eidetische 
Graphologie. Stuttgart, Germany: 
.. Gustay Fischer Verlag, 1966. Pp. 271. 
$9.00. EA ar 


__A learned teutonic treatise on eidetic 
-Braphology which continues to have 
2 major appeal in Continental Europe. 
After plowing through Pophal’s guide- 
lines and complex categories, we readily 


П 


HENRY Р. рлу 


"INN RASBORG and JESPER FLORANDER. 
Paedagogisk-psykologiske Tekster Bind 
х Forskningsmetodologi.. Copenhagen, 


23 facilitating expression of aspects: of 


sid z КҮКҮР 
s 2 3 y j 1 
. Denmark: Akademisk Forlag, 1966. 
Pp.264. . 


Two enterprising psychologists of the 


Danish Pedagogical Institute went fish- 
ing, mostly in American journals, for 
contributions on research methodology. 
Their catch, from Boring to Windle, is 
reproduced in attractive photo offset 
format, complete with extensive bibli- 
ographies, 

Henry P. Davi 


ANDRÉ Rey, Les Troubles de la Mémoire 
et leur Examen — Psychométrique. 
Bruxelles, Belgium: Charles Dessart, 
1966. Pp. 174. 29F. 


André Rey's important contribution to 
clinical psychology has been overshad- 
owed by the work of Piaget, his long 
time colleague. In this book, the last 
one he wrote before his death in June, 
1965, he describes one of the many 
tests he created and provides a theoreti- 
cal and clinical discussion of its use and 
interpretation. The work will be of in- 
terest to clinical psychologists in par- 
ticular and to cognitive psychologists in 
general, 

Dav ELKIND 


JEAN-FRANCOIS RICHARD. Generalisation 
du Signal et de la Response. Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires De 
France, 1966. Pp. 266. 


Essentially a PhD dissertation of 
which the greater part is a summary and 
review of the literature on stimulus gen- 
eralization with the remainder given 
over to a presentation of original re- 
search. With respect to the latter, the 
distinction between mediation by cate- 
gorization and by sequential association 
is of interest as is the somewhat novel 
research design. К 


Dav ELKIND : 


К. W. RIEBER and R. S. BRUBAKER 
(Eds) Speech Pathology: Am Inter- 
national Study of the Science. Am- 
sterdam, Holland: North-Holland, 
1966. Pp. xix + 654. 


A 654-page compendium. of current 


viewpoints on Speech Pathology with a 


Host of contributors, some thirty in all. 7 


Presented historically in part, it 
the reader up to date on various : 
of speech development and speech ү 
language disorders. As is most of the - 
literature in the field of speech, this 
one is primarily disorder or problem- 
oriented. While it will be found to 3 
tain little that is new or innovative. i 
breadth covers the spectrum of р! 
lems of speech quite adequately, A 
good book for one’s reference shel: 


JOSEPH WEAN 7 


BERNARD ROSENBERG and Norris Fir. 
GEL. The Vanguard Artist: Portrait 
and Self-Portrait. Chicago: Quadrang 
Books, 1965. Pp. xi +366. $7 


The authors of this book have pre- | 
sented an absorbing account of ou! 


ings of 29 prominent New York artists 
about themselves, their work and almost | 
anything that they thought had some 
bearing on their activities. They were 
assured of anonymity—too bad for the 
inquisitive reader—and were thus (ree 
to let themselves go without let or 
hindrance. They covered many topics 
such as the emergence and triumph of 


the New York School, their social ife, 
family and cultural background, ‘he 
sense of alienation and integration, 
museums and dealers, women and negro 
artists, successes and failures, critics, 
sexuality and sublimation, e? tetera, 
The book will be important for future 
historians of American art, but it offers 
little to students of aesthetics, It con- 
firms the frequent assertion that artists 
are the last persons to go to, to find out 
anything that would help in the study 
of the philosophy and psychology of art. 
The book has а good index and a valu- 
able bibliography. 

CARROLL C. PRATT 


w 


When a stupid man is doing something 
he is ashamed of, he always declares that 
it is his duty. 


— GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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HOANALYSIS, PSYCHIATRY, 
ND LAW 


Katz and Joseph Goldstein, both of Yale Uni- 
y, and Alan M. Dershowitz, Harvard University 


the unprecedented merit of this book that the 

neither deny nor belittle the difficulties inherent 

in encounter between an old-established social insti- 

tution such as the law, and a new psychological theory 
of individual man such as psychoanalysis; that they do 
not attempt to simplify, i.e., to falsify psychoanalytic 

| tenets. . . . They use the psychoanalytic theory as 

Е Freud intended it to be applied: as an instrument to 
advance understanding and shed added light on some 
of the unexplored or imperfectly understood vagaries of 
human action.”—Anna Freud, LL.D., Sc.D. 


j 1967 845 pages $15.00 


WHEN WE DEAL 
WITH CHILDREN Selected Writings 


By Fritz Redl, Wayne State University 


Of special importance to everyone dealing with child 
behavior, this new book of selected writings challenges 
established concepts and techniques in child therapy, 
education, child development, and parent and teacher 


education. 


P 1966 


BEHAVIOR IN INFANCY 
AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


A Book of Readings 


Edited by Yvonne Brackbill, University of Denver, and 
George G. Thompson, Ohio State University 


Every aspect of behavior in infancy and early childhood 
is examined in this comprehensive international report 
presenting the work of more than sixty of the world’s 
leading authorities. Ranging from established classics to 
first English translations of pioneering Russian studies, 
the selections represent a broad variety of research con- 
cerns and are organized to encourage comparative 
study. 


Just published 


488 pages $8.95 


ee nS ee с с ү; 


704 pages, illus. $9.95 tent. 


Available at your bookstore or directly from . . . 


THE FREE PRESS 
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Just published 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 
Foreword by Fedele Е. Fauri 


. Designed to keep social workers abreast of developments 


in the behavioral sciences, this collection of thirty-three 
readings systematically examines recent contributions 
and discusses their importance in understanding the be- 
havioral and social forces that affect individuals, groups, 
families, organizations, and communities. 


512 pages $7.95 tent. 


THE EMPTY FORTRESS 
Infantile Autism and the 
Birth of the Self 


By Bruno Bettelheim, University of Chicago 


A new work by one of the nation’s most eminent child 
psychologists, this original study sheds light on the nature 
and development of the mind through an intense exami- 
nation of infantile autism—most extreme of the child- 
hood schizophrenias. “From his scientific and human 
observations, Dr. Bettelheim draws universal conclusions, 
observations, and philosophies that challenge the imagi- 
nation."— Chicago Tribune. 


1967 498 pages $9.95 


SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Roger Brown, Harvard University 


“I think Brown must be credited with great success in 
opening new vistas for the reader, in getting him to 
think like a social psychologist, and a good one at that." 
—М. Brewster Smith, Journal of Experimental Social 


Psychology. 
1965 809 pages $8.95 
A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Cantemgerery 


PSYCHOLOGY | 
The Hendon of Memo Adi eit 
Fee Шин» 


Norman L Mann 


16 jonges T T 
CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN GENERAL. PSYCHOL: Y 
Sex ond. (бна | 

Robert 5, Daniel | 


11? ран Ги П ГҮҮ 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
А Оукеты Apr bh 
Norman Cameron 
ON purges 1943 1/5 55 
| SOURCEHOOK TN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Leslie Y. Rabkin and John E. Carr 
528 pages I» Papae мя 
THE SENSES CONSIDERED AS PERCEPTUAL SYSTEMS 
James J. Gibson 


J91 pagre fus , 


CONTROVERSIAL RUINS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
James М. Vanderplas 
f» _ 


018 pagre 


BRAIN MECHANISMS AND HUMAN LEARNING 


Chester А. Lawson 
175 pape im IAE 
IN COMMON PREDICAMENT 
ИТИ ИЫ па Саъ ated Сора cet oom 
Musafer Sherif 
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CAMPBELL, Bernarp C. Human evolution: 
an introduction to man’s adaptations. 
Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1966. Pp. xiv + 425. 
$8.95. 

COLE, JONATHAN О. and J. R. WITTENBORN. 
(Compiled and Edited by) Pharmacology 
of depression. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 
1966. Pp. xi + 189. $8.50. 

Dennis, LORRAINE Bmapr. Psychology of 
human behavior for nurses. 3rd. Ed. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Saunders, 1967. Pp. vii 
+ 289. $5.00. 

Dicxson, Wurm J. and F. J, Rorrnurs- 
BERGER. Counseling im an organisation: 
a sequel to the Hawthorne researches. 
Boston, Mass.: Division of Research, 
Harvard Business School, 1966. Pp. xviii 
+ 480. $10.00. 

FRANKEL, Max G., F. Wurm Happ and 
Maurice P. Ѕмітн. Functional teaching 
of the mentally retarded. Springfield, I1.: 
Thomas, 1966. Pp. xvii + 241, $9.75, 

GOLDMAN, Grorce S, MD and Dawrer 
Suarmo, MD (Eds) Developments in 
psychoanalysis at Columbia University. 
(Proceedings of the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Conference, Psychoanalytic Clinic 
for Training and Research, Columbia 


University, October 30, 1965) New 
York: Hafner, 1966. Pp. xv + 357. 
$12.50. 


Gorpon, Jesse E. (Ed.) Handbook of 
‘clinical and experimental hypnosis, New 
York: Macmillan, 1967. Pp. viii +653. 
$14.95. 

GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT ОР Psy- 
CHIATRY. (Formulated by the Committee 
on Research) Psychiatric research and 
the assessment of change. Vol. VI, Re- 
port No. 63, November, 1966. New 
York: Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, 1966. Pp, 351-478. $2.50. 

HELLMUTH, JEROME (Ed.) Educational 
Therapy. Volume I, Seattle, Wash.: 
Special Child Publications, 1966. Pp. 468. 
$10.00. 

Jones, RICHARD М. (Ed) Contemporary 
educational psychology: selected essays. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1967. 
(Harper Torchbooks) Pp. vi 4- 275. $2.75. 

DE JOUVENAL, BERTRAND. Translated from 
the French by Nrxira Lary, The art of 
conjecture. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. Pp. x + 307. $7.50. 

Katz, Jav, Јоѕерн GOLDSTEIN, and ALAN 

А М. DrnsHOWITZ. Psychoanalysis, psychi- 
atry and law. New York: Free Press, 
1967. Рр. xxiii + 822. $15.00. 

KLINE, Mitton V, (Compiled and edited 
by) Psychodynamics and hypnosis: 
new contributions to the practice and 
theory of hypnotherapy. Springfield, TIl.: 
Thomas, 1967. Pp. xi + 194. $8.95. 
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KwoBLock, Prter (Ed.) Contributors: 
CARL Fenicuer, MATTHEW J. TRIPPE, 
RICHARD J. WHELAN, Fritz REDL, Ar- 
THUR A. SEAGULL, JOHN L. JOHNSON and 
WILLIAM С. Morse. Intervention ap- 
proaches in educating emotionally dis- 
turbed children. (Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference on the Education 
of Emotionally Disturbed 7 Children) 
Syracuse, New York: Division of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation, Syracuse 
University, 1966. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

LrCram, ROBERT C. The letters of William 
James and Theodore Flournoy. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1966, 
Pp. xix + 252; $6.75. 

DE Levira, Davin J., MD. With a preface 

ъан. C. Rumke; MD. The concept of 
identity. New York: Basic Books, 1965. 
Pp. 209, $6.00. 

Locxr, JOHN. Edited by Francis W. Gar- 
FORTH. Of the conduct of the under- 
standing. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1966. (Classics in Education No. 
31) Pp. viii + 133. $1.95. 

Maclver, ROBERT M. The prevention and 
control of delinquency. New York: 
Atherton, 1966. Pp. vi + 215. 

Macnusson, Davin. Translated from the 
Swedish by Hunter Manon. Test theory. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1967. 
Pp. x + 270. $8.50. 

Mauer, TRAFFORD P., SJ. Self-a measure- 
less sea: counseling: theory and practice. 
St. Louis, Missouri: Catholic Hospital 
Association, 1966. Pp. xi + 196. 

MARSHALL, James. Law and psychology in 

~ conflict. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1966. Pp. xiv + 119. $5.95. 

Mettzorr, JULIAN and RICHARD L. BLUM- 
ENTHAL. The day-treatment center: prin- 
ciples, application and evaluation. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. xvi + 234. 
$8.75. 

Миїхкозузкт, EUGENE. Traité de psycho- 
Pathologie. (Logos: Introduction au 
Études Philosophiques) Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. 
Pp. xix + 755. Е. 40. 

PENNY, RUTHANNa. Substitute parents: 
training the profoundly retarded for re- 
turn to the community. Springfield, TIl.: 
Thomas, 1967. Pp. іх + 97. $5.75. 

PERKINS, Юокотну С. (Compiled by) 
Workshops for the handicapped: an an- 
notated bibliography—No. 3. Los An- 
geles: Rehabilitation Counseling Pro- 
gram, California State College at Los 
Angeles, 1965. (Distributed by the Na- 
tional Sheltered Workshops and Home- 
bound Programs, Washington, D. С.) 
Pp. v +47. $1.00. 


Рнғ1рѕ, Wurm К. (Project Director) 
Out of the shadows: a program of 
evaluation and prevocational training 
for mentally retarded young aduli fe- 
males. Charleston, W. Va.: State Board 
of Vocational Education, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1965. Pp, xvi 
+155. 

Ray, Wisert S. The experimental 
chology of original thinking. New 
Macmillan, 1967. Pp. xiii + 208. 

REISMAN, Jonn M. The developmen! f 
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To Connaitre, to Savoir 


Abraham H. Maslow 


The Psychology of Science: A Reconnaissance. New York: Harper & Row, 


1966. Pp. xx + 168. $4.50. 


Reviewed by GARDNER MURPHY 


The author, Abraham Н. Maslow, is 
a noted psychologist, scholar, educator 
and author. He attended the University 
of Wisconsin, receiving the PhD there 
in 1934, He is currently Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at Bran- 
deis University and President-Elect of 
the American Psychological Association. 
The list of his other books includes 
Motivation and Personality and Toward 
a’ Psychology of Being, and, most re- 
cently Eupsychian Management: А 
Journal (CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 97). 

The reviewer, Gardner Murphy, is 
an equally well noted psychologist, 
scholar, educator and author, and has 
been all of these for a somewhat longer 
time than Maslow. Now Henry March 
Pfeiffer Professor at the Menninger 
Foundation, he was Director of Re- 
search there until retiring from that 
post in 1965. He took his doctorate at 
Columbia University in 1923 and taught 
there and for a number of years at the 
City College of New York before mov- 

. ing to Kansas. He has published numer- 
ous books and articles. He is already 
what Maslow will become in 1968—past 


v7 president of APA. 


the science cf psychology, but not 
much about the psychology of science. 
What has been written about the his- 
torico-cultural approach to science usu- 


` a 
: ay “е is much earnest thinking about 
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ally takes broad sociological form, and 
tends to a sort of critique of the limita- 
tions of science that are imposed by the 
thought forms of a special era (сї. 
Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge). 
Here and there a more personal and 
clinical view is offered, as in Herzberg’s 
The. Psychology of Philosophers. Sym- 
metry would call for a psychological 
study of the science processes: The 
steps in human understanding, investi- 
gating, interpreting that spring from the 
roots of our nature as biological and 
biocultural creatures. Even if the pres- 
ent volume had no merits other than to 
remind us that there is a problem as to 
how human beings have managed to de- 
velop science, and what the gains and 
costs can be, the book would have great 
timeliness and value. 

We usually admit that science is in- 
complete, but seldom give very much 
emphasis to the problems as to what, 
psychologically, is the method of science 
and as to the successes and failures 
achieved in making contact with reality. 
And when books in the philosophy of 
science are written, they are usually 
written about physical science. A genera- 
tion of psychologists often hungry for 
esoterica finds itself unfamiliar with 
both the great classical issues in epis- 
temology, and with the contemporary 
cutting edge of issues that are real for 
science, issues embedded in the ques- 
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tions raised by logic, by mathematics, 


* critical analysis, and especially by the 


process of evaluation. The battle over 
logical positivism is not over, and the 
battle over the question of science's 
concern with values comes up again and 
again in almost each new book, with the 
tired petulance that arises when there 
is no standard discipline, method, or 
technique to which all must accede if 
they want to communicate. 

Thus by default it is assumed that 
everybody knows what science, as a 
human actuality, consists of. But where 
in our books and journals do we find 
intimate, systematic descriptions of the 
psychological operations that psycholo- 
gists carry out in their role as scientists? 


A. H. Masrow has dealt with vari- 
ous corners and edges of this problem 
over a good many years. In the present 
volume he has tightened up the ap- 
proach, sharpened the definitions, en- 
riched the concrete examples, and given 
the reader an account of the frame of 
mind, the way of working, the modalities 
of investigation and reporting that make 
up today's science. In a vivid reminder 
of the difference between knowing and 
knowing about, German kennen and 
wissen, French connaitre and savoir— 
and in the modern terms of Martin 
Buber, dealing with "Lit" versus "I- 
thou" relationships—Maslow makes clear 
that almost all science considered 
worthy of its salt today is knowledge 
about rather than knowledge of. One 
abstracts, desiccates, sterilizes one's re- 
lation with observed events in order to 
get them into scientific form. Without 
apology, science is objective, abstract, 
coherently logical or mathematical. It 
achieves a great deal. It also pays its 
price. 
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It gives, in Titchener’s brilliant phrase, 
“the world with the man left out.” This 
is not something bad. It is the pride 
and glory of the scientific method that 
it has learned to impose a very con- 
siderable distance between the observer 
and the things observed. Technical dif- 
ficulties, as in replication by different 
observers, are relatively small sorrows 
in comparison with the major delights 
of getting control of the stuff that was 
noted before the scientific investigation 
began. 

But perhaps what the scientist studies 
has other dimensions than those de- 
scribed. We should expect from this 
viewpoint a study of the possibilities of 
a science based upon knowing, in the 
extended sense; that is, immersing one- 
self fully. in all that is there. Years ago 
a physicist friend told me: “If you're 
going to teach physics, you’ve got to 
get in there with your hands and feet.” 
One might study a worm, a fish, or an 
ape by getting in there with pats, rubs, 
and nosings. One of the reasons why 
a mother might know more about a baby 
than anyone else is that she might get 
hands, arms, nose, and breasts into the 
contact. There would be no objection to 
the cautious statement that this gives 
her a wider range of "sensory informa- 
mation,” and that is what we want. 
But it brings more than sensory informa- 
tion. It stirs up affective reverberations 
which may lower thresholds for sensory 
inputs, or for perceptual-cognitive in- 
tegrative processes. 

. Maslow is pleading for the recognition 
of a kind of science that seeks immer- 
sion in, with, and through types of 
knowledge. He is not attacking the 
known methods of science, except per- 
haps insofar as he is pointing to their 
exclusion of information. In this era of 
sensory enrichment for children, with 
perhaps a little affective enrichment on 
the side, might not the scientist get some 
Sensory and affective enrichment out 
of the process too? 


[Р I do not find Maslow’s 
epistemology well worked through. It 
seems to me that there is a real human 
difference between the various kinds of 
knowing processes and the processes of 
appreciation and delight; a real differ- 


ence between a gastronome's and a bio- 
chemist's approach to the process of 
digestion; a real difference between a 
Freud, a Beach, and a Wagner when it 
comes to understanding love. At any 
rate, I would want to have it proved 
to me that the attitude of curiosity or 
wanting to know is indistinguishable 
from the attitude of wanting to immerse 
oneself impetuously—even mystically— 
into a new experience, Perhaps I am 
not understanding him. It seems to me 
that his plea for the recognition of 
knowledge rather than only knowledge 
about is tremendous and unanswerable, 
but that there is an epistemological con- 
fusion in the implication that the enter- 
prise of science must merge into other 
human enterprises until it has no longer 
a separate identity. I think it has a 
separate identity worth a series of fur- 
ther books as humane, wise, and helpful 
as this one. 

The book is full of quotable quotes: 
“These cognitive impulses seem to func- 
tion under conditions either of fear or 
of courage, but they will have different 
characteristics. under these two different 
conditions” (page 20). “The boy’s con- 
ception of what a man should be like is 
more embodied in the ‘normal’ scientist, 
the obsessional character, the practical 
technologist, than it is in the great 
Creator. If we could understand better 
the difference between the adolescent's 
misconception of maturity and actual 
maturity, we should thereby understand 
better the deep fear of creativeness and 
the counterphobic defenses against it” 
(page 35). “. . . how could it seriously 
be said that our efforts to know human 
beings are for the sake of prediction 
and control? The opposite is more often 
the case—that we would be horrified by 
this possibility of prediction and con- 
trol” (page 40). “In the fullest ex- 
periencing a kind of melting together of 
the person experiencing with that which 
is experienced occurs . . . The person 
is then nondefensive. The experience 
rushes in upon him without hindrance" 
(page 53). “. . . abstract knowledge 
dichotomized from experiential knowl- 
edge in false and dangerous; but ab- 
stract knowledge built upon and hier- 
archically-integrated with experiential 
knowledge is a necessity for human life” 
(page 66). “A scientists first duty, 
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then, is to describe the facts. If фей 
conflict with the demand for a ‘good © 


system,’ then out with the system" (page 
79). In a beautiful discussion of “Tao. Ж 
istic" science one lets data “fsi into W 
place in their own way .. . © аг Ж 
ranges and rearranges and fiddle. with | 
data, looking at the tables idly, lay | 
fully, in a daydreaming way” (pa. 29), Я 
This book lets lots of things ' into 
place.” It will probably not be rei) by 
those who could benefit from the 
most, but it will bring a little jo; and 
a little wisdom to Taoist reades who 
like to connaitre as well as to s 
Perception with: 
Rods or Conc 
Herschel W. Leibowitz 
Visual Perception. New Vo: T 


millan, 1965. Pp. xii + 177. $1.98. 
Reviewed by PAUL Suri 


The author, Herschel Leibou 6 
ceived his PhD from Columbi: 
versity in 1951 and went to the 
versity of Wisconsin where he sid 
for ten years. He spent the year 197~ 
58 with von Frisch and E. von Holst 
at the Max Planck Institute in Beriin. 
He is at present Professor of Psychology 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

The reviewer, Раш E. Sheldon, 11, re- 
ceived his PhD in June 1966 jrom 
Princeton University where his dis- 
sertation under Frank Geldard was i f 
the cutaneous communication iaborüs - 
tory. He mow teaches undergraduate 
and graduate courses im sensation-per- 
ception at Villanova University. 


N his preface to this brief book, 

Leibowitz proposes “to select eight ~ 
aspects of visual perception that are : 
thought to be important as well as repre- 
sentative topics of study in this field," 
and makes his goal to leave the reader . 
with “a feeling of interest and perhaps — 
even excitement, despite an inevitable - 
sense of incompleteness.” Leibowitz . 


ust be commended for his accomplish- 
t of this goal, although many psy- 
clogists doubtless would be dissatis- 
with such limited objectives for a 
ook on visual perception. They might 
argue that the study of perception 
should be based upon a systematic 
entation of facts and theories, sup- 
rted by direct reference to the perti- 
sent experiments in the literature. 

t seems unnecessary to repeat here 
the eight aspects of visual perception 
the author has selected to discuss; one 
example will be sufficient to set the 
tone of the book. The seventh chapter 
is based on the elementary facts that al- 
though man is moving faster and farther 
than ever before, his reaction time and 
visual sensitivity are unchanging. The 
preceding sentence is an adequate sum- 
mary of the seventh chapter, but this 
rather meager core is rounded out by 
descriptions of the tasks of jet pilots, 
astronauts, etc., in order to demonstrate 
the importance of these facts to psy- 
chologists, and to the reader. 

Another indicator of the difference 
between this book and a content-oriented 
text on perception is the inclusion of so 
few figures and diagrams in the present 
work. The author includes 7 figures in 
his 63 pages of text, and in fact most 
of these are not absolutely necessary 
to the sense of the text, Forthright 
descriptions of the directional sense of 
birds and bees, and the behavior of 
humans in tilted rooms and looking for 
UFOs, is in order, whereas detailed 
descriptions of rod-cone functions are 
nowhere to be found. 

Suffice it to say that the topics 
Leibowitz has selected will interest the 
reader, and although nothing new is said 
in the book, what is said is presented 
well. And this is not a small accomplish- 
ment. 

The greater part of the book is com> 
posed of eight readings that pertain to 
topics treated in the author’s text; about 
half of these articles offer an extended 
discussion of a particular problem in 
perception, while the others are reports 
of relevant experiments. 

One way to judge the value of the 
goal Leibowitz has set for himself in the 
preface is to discover what usefulness 
this book can serve. Readers with little 

" experience in the area of visual percep- 
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tion could read this book for intel- 
lectual pleasure and learn some general 
principles and interesting facts about the 
field. The combination of paperback 


price and Scientific American | style 
makes the book well suited for outside 
reading in a first course in perception 
or in a strong survey course. 


The Mark of Oppression 


Down 


David P. Ausubel 


Under 


Maori Youth: A Psychoethnological Study of Cultural Deprivation, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. Pp. 221. 


David P. Ausubel 


The Fern and the Tiki: An American View of New Zealand National 
Character, Social Attitudes and Race Relations. New York: Holt, Rine- 


hart & Winston, 1965. Pp. 232. 


Reviewed by GEORGE DE Vos 


The author of both books, David 
Ausubel, who holds a PhD from Co- 
lumbia and an MD from Brandeis, is a 
professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Illinois. He visited 
New Zealand in 1957-58 as a research 
scholar in psychology at Victoria Uni- 
versity in Wellington. There he met and 
was introduced to the Maori ethnic 
minority by New Zealand anthropolo- 
gists Ernest Beaglehole, J. E. Ritchie 
and Jane Ritchie, all of whom have 
done extended previous studies of Maori 
culture. 

The review is by George De Vos, an 
anthropologist as well as a clinical psy- 
chologist, now professor of anthropol- 
ogy, University of California, Berkeley. 
With Hiroshi Wagatsuma, a Japanese 
social psychologist at the University of 
Hawaii, he has just published a volume 
on the present-day psychological and 
social problems of Japan’s former out- 
castes titled Japan’s Invisible Race. De 
Vos and Wagatsuma are now completing 
a seven-year National Institute of Men- 
tal Health project on delinquency in 
Japanese lower-class youth. 


Дь аз a psychologist, joins the 
still narrow ranks of those who 
have found of primary significance a 
systematic use of culture as a variable ' 
in psychological research, As an Ameri- 
can, he has evidently joined a far larger 
company of those reacting in kind to the 
ambivalence presently accorded almost 
everywhere to Americans, be they schol- 
ars, businessmen, or military personnel, 
who have had a temporary period of 
extended residence in another country. 

In Maori Youth Ausubel has re- 
sponded objectively as a psychologist to 
his experiences abroad by producing a 
first rate, well controlled psychological 
study of socially and psychologically 
disadvantaged Maori youth. In The 
Fern and the Tiki he has responded 
somewhat subjectively as an American 
by producing what must be considered 
a less than first rate attempt at gen- 
eralizing about New Zealand national 
character. 

Ausubel’s research results as well as 
his personal reactions demonstrate the 
considerable scientific benefit to be ob- 
tained through comparative cross-cul- 
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tural psychological research, and also 

point up some of the sensitivities that 
can be mutually aroused when a foreign 
investigator searches beneath the sur- 
face for what is going on in another 
social system. А 

While reading The Fern and the Tiki, 
I could sense subjectively some simi- 
larities in Ausubel’s experiences “down 
` under" to the feelings that were aroused 

in me during a year’s sabbatical leave 
spent in France. When one travels 
abroad at the present time one finds 
oneself never to be regarded simply as 


№ 
a visiting social scientist; one also finds 


oneself classified as American. It is in- 
teresting to note how often Americans 

A who have been critically aware of the 
distance between national ideals and 
ў ` their realization at home, find them- 
selves becoming less self critical, or at 

E least less apologetic, about inadequacies 
- in American domestic or foreign policy 
as they become increasingly aware of the 
inadequate understandings that others 
have of the complexities of American 
- social problems. One also becomes aware 
of the social hypocrisies and preten- 
- sions to which people of other countries 
have recourse in maintaining for them- 
- selves a self-protective sense of national 
or ethnic pride. One can usually become 
- somewhat philosophical about this state 
of affairs as an inevitable characteristic 
of human groups generally, In this sense, 
Ausubel has lost his “cool” in The Fern 
and the Tiki, or perhaps he is simply 
more straightforward in reacting in 
print to experiences about which others 
have been less able or willing to write. 


| 


3 
4 
* م‎ I. his generalizations about New Zea- 
E landers, Ausubel sees the hostile feeling 
- they direct externally toward Americans 
as derivative of a competitive aware- 
ness of American accomplishments as 
contrasted with their own present-day 
economic and social stagnation. The 
feelings that white New Zealanders hold 
= toward their Maori minority according 
ао Ausubel are derivative of a sense of 
storical guilt over how the newcomers 
- avariciously appropriated Maori land 
and inflicted various forms of ill treat- 
ment upon the once-proud Polynesian 
Maori whom they forced to take a sec- 
ndary role in what was once their own 


homeland. This historical circumstance 
is in fact somewhat parallel to the 
American treatment of Indians, except 
that the New Zealand government and 
the society generally pride themselves 
on their acceptance of the Maori as full 
participants in present-day social and 
political life—an ideal that falls far 
short of reality according to Ausubel. 
The Maori minority who are at present 
gradually increasing in proportion to 
the total population now number over 
7% of the New Zealand population. 


One gains the impression that during his 
visit Ausubel, as a distinguished educational 
psychologist, accepted too literally ensnar- 
ing invitations extended to him to give 
candid and straightforward impressions of 
what he saw as the realities of New Zealand 


social life. He, in turn, was afforded а Tess fairly well widespread among ad: re 


guarded view of the New Zealander's com- 
petitive attitudes toward their rich Ameri- 
can cousins who also started out as a 
former colony of Great Britain. More- 
over, Ausubel, throughout his somewhat 
querulous statement of the shortcomings 
of New Zealanders, never achieves any 
degree of detachment írom an implicit set 
of American middle class values. He is 
quite critical of the fact that while the New 
Zealanders show a robust interest in sports 
and other physical activities as well as in 
loving care of house and garden, they do 
not extend equally intensive efforts into 
vocational pursuits. They seem to lack a 
strong achievement drive. Ausubel’s own 
subjective values become most explicit 
when he attributes this lack to the New 
Zealand form of “welfare state," which he 
interprets as bringing about a gradual stag- 
nation of New Zealand economic and vo- 
cational life. He sees as the key to New 
Zealand national character a paradoxical 
continuation of a Victorian social ideology 
running underneath the many apparent 
radical social attitudes contributing to 
the formation of this welfare state. 
According to Ausubel, further New Zea- 
land social psychological dilemmas stem 
from the fact that, New Zealanders, in 
setting up their new country, self-con- 
sciously abjured a continuation of the 
status system of England with its emphasis 
on rigid social class stratification. Yet, 
throughout New Zealand Ausubel found 
many covert forms of snobbery taking its 
most virulent form in the second class 
citizen treatment afforded even upper status 
Maori outside of official circles. The dis- 
crepancy between the social ideology of 
acceptance and the extent of actual preju- 
dice directed toward Maori in urban set- 


tings on the northern island came as a 
surprise to Ausubel who could not 
cile himself to this blatant inconsis 
New Zealand—an inconsistency К 


previously experienced as existing in n 

ern whites in the United States but : ich 
he had not anticipated as being ¢ «lly 
present in New Zealand. 

As an educator Ausubel is partió rly — 
critical of practices of corporal di: ne 
used in the schools. He finds in spit« 05 
education in the secondary schools, : n- 
plicit separation of the sexes still © ‘ed 
over from Victorian England. H tes 
numerous examples of a covert reb: 5- 
ness toward authority found in mar ult 
New Zealanders, indirectly expresse a 


variety of ways depending upon th: 
class background of the individual. / 
notes also that there is a double +: rd 
held toward adolescents. Activities re 


arshly condemned when they are « xdi 
too soon by the young. He explore = 


plicatio! of this ‘double standard vie 
denced in the reaction of youth. H ds 
that the highly diffused generalized a le 


of revolt in youth from middle cla: ir 
ilies could not be related to any c 
frustrating situation such as slum ! e 
senses a widespread diffuse revol { 
conventional values and stand: 
does not always result in outr:; inge 
festations of delinquent activity 2 
as it does when it appears in th: 
class or among Maori youth. 

One would seriously question Aus: 
observation that such a rebellious pa: 
is as distinctively a characteristic of ^ 
Zealand as he seems to infer. One ratl 
gains the impression from other writin; 
on the American adolescent, such as that ci 
Edgar Friedenberg, that attitudes of aliena- 
tion are widespread in the United States < 
well. There are various types of midd!e 
class, symbolic rebelliousness in youth that 
are not as easy to document statistically as 
the more overt forms of acting out found 
in lower class and minority group youth 

It is usually minority group youth that 
more openly express their lack of commit- 
ment to adult standards in the more di- 
rect and hostile forms which lead to their 
clash with police authority. Comparativeiy 
pertinent to American minority group prob- 
lems is the statistical finding quoted by 
Ausubel in Maori Youth that there tends 
to be among the Maori three or four times 
as high a delinquency rate as appears 
among the Pakeha (the Maori term for 
the majority white group). The high drop- 
out rate and poor educational performance 
of the Maori form the background against 
which he conducted his controlled study of 
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the attitudes and aspirations of Maori 
youth as they compare with actual per- 
i ance. 
sees in the urbanization of rural 
хо} the development of intense conflicts 
their cultural values and the 
:dards of urban-white behavior with 
hich Maori are little equipped to cope. 
Wany lack the cohesive type of family ex- 
ence or any integrative sanctioning by 
ell-functioning community which might 
» prevent the disruptions attendant upon 
ization. Arriving in the city, Maori 
ilies find themselves jobless, pressed into 
inadequate housing, and facing more blatant 
and overt forms of racial discrimination. 
Maori youth, both rural and urban, tend to д 
leave school at the minimum legal age and 
drift into seasonal and unskilled occupa- 
tions, Unlike their country relatives, city 
youth are more often released from the 
supervision of parents or the control of 
tribal elders who in rural settings serve to 
maintain the traditional sanctions of vil- 
lage community life. 

Delinquent youth coming from disin- 
tegrated homes are no less observable 
among New Zealand Maori than they are 
among American Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican Americans or Hawaiians in the 
United States. Many parents assert no 
supervision over their children as they are 
often completely preoccupied with drink- 
ing, sport, or gambling as well as promiscu- 
ous sexual encounters. Ausubel reports that 
a disproportionate number of delinquents 
also receive severe and frequent beatings 
at home. There is often a mixture of harsh, 
rejecting treatment from one parent and 
overly permissive attitudes from the other, 

Ausubel concluded that by any objective 
measurement the children of the Maori are 
not able to make optimal use of the educa- 
tional ladder in achieving some form of 
social mobility from their previously de- 
prived minority status. He used a total 
sample of approximately 200 pupils divided 
equally into four subgroups of urban, rural, 
Maori, and Pakeha. He found that his 
Maori samples had slightly lower average 
IQ scores on the Otis. In the urban sam- 
ples: the Pakeha had a mean of 94.3; the 
Maori, 903. In the rural samples: the 
Pakeha, 92,8, and the Maori, 84.9. These 
IQ test results suggest the considerable in- 
fluence of urban acculturation on the urban 
Maori. Ausubel used tests of occupational 
prestige needs, achievement imagery, and 
vocational tenacity as a means of measur- 
ing possible differences. Only on the test 

of occupational prestige needs did the 
Pakeha boys obtain significantly higher 
scores (5% level). 


een 
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Comparing a variety of items such as 
those related to stated academic aspira- 
tions; vocational aspirations; prestige mo- 
tivations; task oriented motivations; group 
welfare motivations; perceived family pres- 
sures for school and vocational success; 
perceived peer group pressures for School 
success; and perceived opportunity for 
vocational success, Ausubel throughout was 
more impressed with similarities in the 
groups tested than with differences between 
either the rural and urban samples or the 
Maori-Pakeha groups. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults were, by and large, in the hypothesized 
direction favoring the Europeans. Only in 
two categories, perceived family pressures 
for vocational success and perceived peer 
group pressures for school success, did the 
Maori exceed the Pakeha in emphasis. 

The Maori did relatively poorly on 
teachers! ratings on scholastic competitive- 
ness. Generally, the typical Maori pupil 
was rated by his teachers as having much 
lower academic aspirations, even though 
verbally he was more desirous of obtaining 
a school certificate. However, he expressed 
less confidence about improving his current 
relative class standing than did the Pakeha 
youth responding to the same items. The 


-Maori youth tended to be more task 


oriented and group welfare oriented in 
career choice, but he was rated as less 
cooperative in observed group enterprises. 
He was rated by his teachers as less at- 
tentive, less conscientious and less per- 
sistent than the Pakeha pupils, less planful 
in his work habits and less highly mo- 
tivated toward self initiated activity. The 
typical Maori pupil perceived his parents 
as less demanding of high marks but more 
desirous of their son's obtaining a school 
certificate. He perceived his parents as re- 
acting with loss of love and respect for low 
marks and his relatives and friends as re- 
acting with disappointment; but at the 
same time he reported less help and prod- 
ding from his parents about his homework 
or school related activities. 

By all available objective criteria such as 
the relative number of Maori dropping out 
of school at an earlier age or the relatively 
few Maori completing the requirements for 
a school certificate, the Maori minority 
group do very poorly compared with the 
Pakeha or majority New. Zealanders. There 
is much less difference between youth, 
however, when one uses tests or question- 
naires related to job aspirations or inten- 
tion to continue schooling. We can assume, 
therefore, that it is not the difference in 
values per se but the relative adequacy of 
the internal and social means for actualiz- 
ing these values that differentiate Maori 
and Pakeha. 


In the matter of vocational choice there 
is a general similarity between groups ex- 
cept for the fact that fewer Maori aspire 
to become farmers which is a realistic con- 
sideration when one looks at the lack of 
ownership of available agricultural land 
by the Maori. The Maori tend to prefer 
skilled trades rather than white collar, 
commercial or farm vocations. The stated 
vocational choices did not differ from what 
was seen as an ideal occupational choice 
for about 75% of the samples. The Pakeha 
boys, however, rated future vocational suc- 
cess as significantly more important in their 
lives than did the Maori boys. 


A: noted in the subtitle, “A Psycho- 


Ethnological Study of Cultural Depriva- : 


tion,” that Ausubel gave Maori Youth, 
it is now generally considered that edu- 
cational malfunctioning in some ethnic 
or social class segments is due to what 
is termed “cultural deprivation.” This 
term, I believe, is scientifically un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of the 
usual semantics of both anthropology 
and psychology. There is “social” dep- 
rivation on one hand and "cultural" 
disadvantage on the other. These phe- 
nomena should not be confused. If per- 
formance differences are due to differ- 
ences between relatively independent, 
integrated cultures, the word "depriva- 
tion” has little meaning. Patterns of 
lesser achievement in members of some 
minority groups within a pleuralistic 
society are partially due to some form 
of discriminatory social deprivation. 
Such phenomena has to be considered 
within an interpersonal-social, theoreti- 
cal model that can relate how such “so- 
cial” deprivation experienced as an adult 
interacts with or is produced by forms 


of psychological deprivation experienced | 


as a child. This psychological depriva- 
tion begins within primary families in 
which there is a lack of adequate so- 
cialization in accordance with the pre- 
vailing, universally-accepted values of 
an achievement-oriented culture. Most 
urban-based ethnic minorities cannot in 
any way be considered living in a cul- 
ture that has not more or less accepted 
the measure of success and high status 
of the majority. The minority group is 
not free of the influence that permeates 
the total society of which they are a 
part. They may manifest many signs of 
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deviancy and alienation which are in 


- related to the debased social position 
they have been accorded by historical 
circumstances, 
`` However it must be admitted that it 
is not only social deprivation attendant 
upon discrimination nor the lack of 
commonly embraced social values that 
predisposes a disproportionate number 
of youth from some ethnic minorities 
` to be unsuccessful in educational or 
vocational pursuits. It is also an in- 
escapable fact that certain cultural tra- 
ditions of socialization do not equip the 
individual competitively towards sustain- 
ing a successful career within a по 
. longer alien majority culture. In this 
latter case we can talk about cultural 
"disadvantage" but not cultural “dep- 
rivation.” It is to be noted that cul- 
tural disadvantage per se may lead to 
relative lack of occupational success but 
not necessarily to psycho-social pathol- 
` оду in the form of delinquency, al- 
|. coholism, etc. unless there is a con- 
- comitant breakdown in a previously in- 
tegrated cultural tradition. 
` Among present-day ethnic minority 
groups who show comparable achieve- 
| ment problems and an increase in racial 
problems with urbanization, we find 
historically at least two varieties of 
P origin. There are those groups whose 
- previous indigenous cultures were de- 
E^ stroyed or overwhelmed by conquerors 
and colonization, such as the Hawaiian, 
American Indian and Maori. There are 
also traditionally despised minorities 
' which result from the operation of 
-.caste attitudes toward ritually polluted 
groups within a society such as the 
- former Indian untouchables or the 
\ Japanese pariahs. The American Negro 
brought from Africa as a slave has been 
pressed into a similar type of despised 
caste position buttressed by highly emo- 
tionalized primitive concepts of racial 
_ pollution in the United States. In all 
these instances social degradation has 
taken place over several generations. We 
are dealing with the general problem of 
- the need for a historically dispossessed 
or disparaged minority to regain a new, 
more acceptable adult social self-image 
in the face of continuing discriminatory 
d negative expectations on the part of 
society in which they have been in- 


-. essence symptoms of social pathology. 


cluded. There frequently occurs the de- 
velopment and perpetuation from par- 
ents to children of a disparaged self- 
image in minorities. In Kardiner and 
Ovesey’s terminology a “mark of op- 
pression” usually becomes internalized 
as part of the socially debilitating, com- 
mon, developmental experiences occur- 
ring within a socially disparaged minor- 


ity кош. 


I. comparing Ausubel's two volumes 
one can perhaps find in them an object 
lesson for the future of comparative 
studies in psychology, be they on prob- 
lems concerning educational psychology, 
developmental psychology or social psy- 
chology. Namely, while it may be sub- 
jectively satisfying for a perceptive 
author to write provocative essays on 
national character and of continuing 
interest to the general reader to read 
such efforts, it is the more limited, em- 
pirical study that will come to stimulate 
further comparative research on spe- 
cific social problems. In most of its 
attempts to establish the validity of 
various techniques of measurement, psy- 
chology has tended to work with cul- 
turally homogeneous groups and has 
neglected research with highly heteroge- 
neous populations both within the United 
States and abroad which would permit 
significant psychological research on 
larger social issues. 

Comparative research needs more 
than simply the use of American tests 
in foreign settings. Too often the for- 
eign psychologist, adapting methods de- 
veloped by American psychologists, is 
simply replicating what has been done 
in the United States without systemati- 
cally investigating how the differences 
he almost invariably obtains in his re- 
sults may be related to significant cul- 
tural variables operative in his country. 
Ausubel, for example, makes no com- 
ment on the fact that the Otis tests 
used by New Zealanders on the New 
Zealand population both for whites and 
Maoris are from 6-15 points lower than 
general American norms. This in itself 
is a significant finding to be further 
pursued. So too, for example, in the 
standardization of the Weschler sub- 
tests in Japan one can note that Japa- 
nese norms for the Koh's block design 


test are more demanding, пун a 
higher Japanese national average score 
than that obtained on standard 
sample in the United States. Whe 
dardizing psychological tests in a 
cultural setting, psychology shoulc 
systematically examine these var: 


rather than ignore them or seek ууз to 
overcome them. It is as challen: à 
task for psychology to find out hoo ond 
why people differ cross-culturally it 
is to attempt normative generali; ' ons 
holding only for one's own cultu: 
Finally, the fact that minority ip 
discrimination develops the sam: y 
and produces the same results in rê 
than one culture is a psychological ohe- 
nomenon as well as a sociologic 1e; 
More psychologists should appl: le 
selves to controlled investigatio: 0 


causes and remedies. The mark ps 
pression, wherever it occurs, i 
ject demanding further scientifica)! 


trolled comparative psychologic ne 


vestigation. 


YN 


Two Audiences 


Missed? 


Richard S. Barrett 


Performance Rating. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 195. 
Pp. ix + 166. $4.50. 


Reviewed by LEONARD W. FERGUSON 


The author, Richard S. Barreit, re- 
ceived a 1956 PhD from Western Re- 
serve University and worked for a while 
for Richardson, Bellows, Henry 4nd 
Company, but since 1958 has been at 
New York University as Professor of 
Management, Engineering and Psychol: 
ogy. 

The reviewer, Leonard W. Ferguson, 
received his 1942 PhD from Stanford ` 
University and worked with life in-. 
surance companies and for Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
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‚ until 1964 when he became Editor 
of The Journal Press. In the fall of 
he became Professor of Psychology 
ido University, Athens, and there 
е now is. 


yx 10 chapters (some of which are 
- divided into technical and nontech- 
1 sections), Barrett discusses many 
^ut not all—of the problems involved 
industrial merit. rating. Two hundred 
2nd one authors are cited in the index; 

41 references are given in two bibliog- 
raphies. 

The reviewer, having had considerable 
experience in the field covered by the 
book, found it interesting because he 
could supply from his own background 
much detail and meaning not specifically 
cited or discussed by Barrett; but, be- 
cause certain details are not given, the 
book cannot be used (as Barrett rec- 
ommends) as a handbook in the field 
of merit rating. In other words, one 
will not be able—from the information 
that Barrett supplies—to construct a 
forced-choice rating scale, one of the 
"10 types of scales described. Barrett 
discusses the central idea involved in 
the forced-choice type of scale (one 
would wish a little more clearly), but 
he does not give sufficient detail to en- 
able the novice to construct such a 
scale. For that purpose, the novice will 
have to do much additional reference 
work, This same criticism applies no 
matter what type of scale Barrett has 
under consideration. 

The person who will be able to profit 
most from Barrett’s book will be the 
student who, under the direction of a 
professor who has been deeply involved 
in some of the problems Barrett dis- 
cusses, uses the book as a guide to the 
literature (and the reviewer intends to 
see that it is used this way in his own 
courses in industrial psychology). The 
student who uses Barrett's book as such 
a guide will be able to get from that 
literature, or from his professor, answers 
(or suggested answers) to some of the 
problems that Barrett discusses but does 
not resolve satisfactorily. 

Barrett, in writing his book (or, as 
he says, two books under one cover) 
‘had in mind two audiences: (a) the 
nontechnically trained personnel execu- 
tive and (b) the professional who wants 
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or needs a summary of the technical 
literature. The net result may be a book 
that frightens the first and seems in- 
complete to the second. It will seem in- 
complete to the professional because 
the author too often after having dis- 
cussed a problem sends the reader else- 
where for the technical detail needed to 
cope with that problem; it will frighten 
the nontechnically trained personnel 
executive because so many of the prob- 
lems discussed seem to be incapable 
of being solved in any satisfactory way. 
If Barrett contemplates a revision of 
his book this reviewer suggests that 
just one audience (say, the nontechni- 
cally trained personnel executive) be 
selected as the target’ audience. Then 
there would need to be no conflict be- 
tween the ideas of giving too much de- 
tail for one audience and too little for 
the other, with the ever-present chance 
of satisfying neither one. 

Often this reviewer found himself in- 
clined to disagree with Barrett and 
wished the author had been available 
for face-to-face discussion of the point 
or points in question; but if other read- 
ers experience some of the same reac- 
tions as did this reviewer, Barrett surely 
will have accomplished one of his major 
goals: namely, the stimulation of addi- 
tional thought and discussion and re- 
search upon the topic of industrial 
merit rating. 


Primer for Research 


Barry F. Anderson 


The Psychology Experiment: An 
Introduction to the Scientific 
Method. Belmont, Calif.: Wads- 
worth, 1966. Pp. ix + 162. 


Reviewed by JOHN C. JAHNKE 


The author, Barry F. Anderson, is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Oregon. A Johns Hopkins 


product, he researches im the area of 
cognitive processes. 

The reviewer, John C. Jahnke, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at 
Miami University. He received a 1955 
PhD from Northwestern University. His 
research interests are in human learn: 
ing and retention. 


npe Book, The Psychology Experi- 
ment, is a primer for experimental 
research. As such it will adapt to a 
variety of uses, although it is most 
likely to be chosen to supplement the 
undergraduate’s first laboratory course. 
Because of two virtues, brevity and 
clarity, the book may also be useful to 
the more advanced student who wishes 


a review of the elementary principles 9 — 


of psychological experimentation. 

True to its title, the focus of the 
book is on the psychology experiment. 
Anderson has chosen the experiment “to 
represent the scientific method because 
it can be regarded as both an idealiza- 
tion and a miniaturization of the scien- 
tiic method." Principles of the scien- 
tific method are treated in a chapter 
that is to be read both before and after 
the rest of the book. However, the pri- 
mary concern of the volume is with the 
mechanics of experimental design. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to such prob- 
lems as the choice and measurement of 
the response, the assignment of Ss to 
groups, the various kinds of confound- 
ing, and the sensitivity and complexity 
of experimental designs. This portion of 
the book is carried off quite well. There 
is some discussion of simple descrip- 
tive statistics and of statistical infer- 
ence, and the volume closes with brief 
discussions of the “The Research Paper” 
and “The Idea Behind the Experiment.” 

This volume is one of a hardy line 
of descendents of Underwood’s Psycho- 
logical Research. It differs from that 
ancestor in that it is briefer, is ad- 
dressed to a different audience, empha- 
sizes léss the discussion of language and 
theory, and includes some discussion of 
statistics. It is similar in an emphasis on 
the problems and the possibilities of the 
experiment. 


"us are features of the book that 
are likely to disappoint some readers. 
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А completely citations to the relevant pri- 
_ mary literature. Second, in the chapters 
on statistics, some “standard” notions 
are given short shrift. The notion of 
- dispersion of scores is developed only 
up to the point of the average deviation. 
For a small additional expenditure, the 
‘more serviceable notion of the standard 

- deviation could have been secured. Simi- 
larly, in the domain of statistical: in- 
ference, the student is introduced to two 

- kinds of “erroneous decisions" without 
: "knowing that such are called Type I and 


Type П errors; the student is introduced 


‘to statistical inference but he is pre- 
sented only a distribution-free statistic 
for correlated measures, the sign test. 
ў For reasons such as these, it could be 
argued that either a more or less exten- 
Sive presentation of statistical tests 
‘should have been made. Finally, the 
book contains a few inaccuracies which 
‘seem to have resulted from imprecision 
in the use of language. For examples, a 
factorial design is described simply as 
‘one in which the effects of two or more 
independent variables are examined; the 
` confirmation of a prediction is said to 
ake the hypothesis concerned more 
"plausible. 

_ The relatively minor deficiencies cited 
here should not be allowed to obscure 
the value of the book as a whole. It is 
‘clearly written and well organized, and 
it contains cogent discussions of well- 
selected methodological problems. The 
book can be strongly recommended to 
the general reader and to the novice ex- 
- perimenter. 


n 


‘The genuine solution to dilemmas of 

society are to be found not by people who 

have opinions, and not only by the people 

ho have marshaled facts. What is needed 

are people who, quite simply, know how 

Mo. think, who know how to synthesize 
knowledge and find connections between 
distinctly related phenomena, who seek 
‘constantly to relate rather than isolate ex- 
periences. 


—ArTHur MILLER 


` First, the author has chosen to omit 


Gear-Shifting in Softshell Progr: 5 | 


Reviewed by Joyce HOFFMAN 


s our editor has told you, we begin 

with this review a new, hopefully 

better, way of dealing with softshells. 
To recap briefly; 


A. Real originals (as opposed to new 
compilations of older works, such 
as the W. I. Thomas included in this 
batch) will not appear here. 

B. Softshells published within five years 
of their hardshell antecedent will 
simply be listed, to let you know 
they can now be obtained in paper- 
back. 

С. Books whose hard version came out 
more than five years ago will get a 
review here, and the attempt will be 
to keep it brief. 


Equal service with less overlap is the 
avowed purpose of this format. The 
gains which can be realized from this 
transition should, actually, be seen: both 
within and outside the softshell column. 
Inside, the more precise definition of 
what you will find here. Outside, the 
availability of regained space which is 
needed for other reviews. 

We should have created an ‘Every- 
body Wins’ situation. Whether we have 
achieved it, and whether we have done 
it in the most effective way, remains to 
be seen. 


ABELL, WALTER. The Collective Dream 
in Art. Schocken, 1966. Pp. 370. $2.95. 
Reprint (Original 1957). 


What do we learn when we examine 
the art forms of a society? Abell pre- 
sumes we learn about that society in 
terms of the actual circumstances in 
which it operated, and the resulting 
mental state of the members in those 
circumstances. An able representative of 
the psycho-historical viewpoint, Abell 
marshals his facts carefully and makes 


his case impressively. He also ex es 

his complex material very clear, . ál- 

ways interesting. Certainly specu ive, 

BERNE, Eric. The Structure ап. `y- 
namics of Organizations and ( bs 
Grove Press, 1966. Pp. 250. 1-5, 
Reprint (Original 1963). 

BLAINE, | GRAHAM, CHARLES McA UR 
and others, Emotional Probi of 


the Student. Anchor, 1966. Рр 76. 

$1.45. Reprint (Original 1961). 

Those who have responsibility I 
lege health services should find tù 
useful. It sets forth thoughts n 
perience in dealing with emotic: 
moil as it shows up at the cosi 
health service door both genera!’ 
from specific fields and disciplin 
cluded are neurotic and psychotic | 
lems, the issue of student suicide, st: 
connected problems, disorders of ci 
acter and sexual orientation, refe: 
mechanics, therapy in the college setti 
and other college-based mental healt“ 
topics. Thoughtful and useful. 


Burton, ARTHUR and ROBERT HARKS 
(Eds.) Clinical Studies of Person- 
ality. Harper, 1966. Vol, 1. Pp. 361. 
$2.75. Vol. 2. Pp. 447. $2.95. Reprints 
(Originals 1955). 

In recent years we have been given 
some case compendia without diagnostic 
and interpretive material—raw cases, 50 
to say. Burton and Harris are of the 
earlier casebook tradition which presents 
case and psychodiagnostic data. There 
is room, and need, for both varieties of 
information if clinicians are to be 
trained, and Harper serves us well in 


again making available this assemblage _ 


of studies in a well-bound, reasonably 
priced soft duo. 
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Сақтап, HapLEY. The Invasion From 
Mars. Harper, 1966. Pp, 222. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1940). 

About six million Americans heard all 
some of the Orson Welles drama 
which told, ‘on-the-spot,’ of Martian 
invasion. About a million of the audience 
crceived and responded to the drama 
a reality. Here we have the Welles 
setipt, and what is known of response 
to it. Perhaps the book is a study of 
panic. More precisely, it is an examina- 
tion of susceptibility or critical response, 
and the personality factors underlying 
these alternatives. It is а socio-psycho- 
logical document of a unique happening 
in this culture. Will it always be unique? 
‘Welcome Back,’ 


CHURCH, }озЕРн. Language and the 
Discovery of Reality. Vintage, 1966. 
Pp. 216. $1.95. Reprint (Original 
1961). 

Church comes off very well in grap- 
pling with the difficult intertwining of 
language and cognitive orientation. He 
supposes that in pre-verbal life every 
experience is equally real, and that lan- 
guage acquisition is the introduction to 
the sorting of kinds, levels, and im- 
mediacies of reality. Cultures differ in 
their priorities of sorting, he suggests, 
and so different cultures have different 
linguistic patternings and different lan- 
guage hierarchies, thus generating dif- 
ferent behavior patterns. This is not an 
easy book to read, but it is of value to 
anyone concerned with language, thought 
and behavior and their emergence in the 
human being. 


Core, WILLIAM. Sex in Christianity and 
Psychoanalysis. Oxford, 1966. Pp. 323. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1955). 

Cole proceeds on the premise that 
perfect love can be agreed upon by 
theologian and psychoanalyst, and that 
the truly ‘adjusted’ or 'normal is the 
Christian as well, and will so demon- 
strate himself in his sexuality. In so 
short a review, Cole sounds awfully glib, 
like an intellectual slickster. But he is 
not glib nor slick, nor trying to shove a 
cute idea down the throat of either 
analyst or theologian. He is, rather, the 
insightful presenter of a clear analysis 
of the role of sexuality in what he calls 
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Christian, and therefore healthy, love. 
Honest. Compelling. ’ 


CUMMINGS, Jonn and ELAINE CUM- 
mincs. Ego and Milieu. Atherton 
Press, 1966. Pp. 276. $3.95. Reprint 
(Original 1962). 

Davis, RussELL. An Introduction to 
Psychopathology. Oxford, 1966. Pp. 
142, $3.75. Reprint (Original 1957). 
This work provides brief descriptive 

introductions to major forms of psy- 

chopathology. It cites numerous studies 
of the socio-psychological matrices from 
which aberrant mental states seem to 
evolve. Also provided is a brief survey 
of laboratory inductions of psychological 
imbalance, and a very brief discussion 
of some aspects and kinds of therapy. 

The book is too slight to be the major 

text for an ‘abnormal’ course, and the 

references to various versions of the 

British Mental Health Act have little 

utility for the American reader being in- 

troduced to psychopathology. 


Doos, Leonard. Communication іп 
Africa. Yale, 1966. Pp. 393. $2.45. 
Reprint (Original 1961). 

This is one tough book doing two pos- 
sible tasks. Doob gives us a close-at- 
hand look at the problems which strew 
the paths of communication in Africa, 
which an Africa-bound person would do 
well to understand. Above this specific 
presentation, he gives us a twelve-vari- 
able model for the analysis of the com- 
munication process. I found the style 
of presentation sometimes disjunctive, 
which annoyed me. Nonetheless, there 
does emerge a clear picture of African 
communication problems, and Doob 
deals in this particularistic fashion with 
many of the variables we’ve met in the 
Yale Attitude and Communication series, 
as well as some not met with there. Not 
easy to read, but interesting and stimu- 
lating. 


Evans, JEAN. Three Men. Vintage, 1966. 
Pp. 297. $1.65. Reprint (Original 
1950). 

The lives of three troubled men are 
described in this book. The author gives 
us no jargon, no handy labels, no quick 
diagnosis. Rather, she narrates the sub- 
jects’ experience of life, leaving the in- 


terpretation with the reader. Gordon 
Allport, who introduces the book, notes 
its utility for study in child develop- 
ment, personality, social problems, psy- 
chopathology and therapy. Presenting 
no pat answers, it forces questioning, 
and this is perhaps its greatest utility. 


FLETCHER, RONALD. Instinct in Man in 
the Light of Recent Work in Compara- 
tive Psychology. Schocken, 1966. Pp. 
344. $2.45. Reprint (Original 1957). 
Fletcher takes on a difficult task and 

brings it off very well, The concept of 

instinct is pursued through psychology 
from the time when everyone was sure 
what it was through the period when 
it was presumably discarded and up 
through present re-evaluations of it in 
the light of modern comparative psy- 
chological study. Having reviewed and 
synthesized earlier findings, he then goes 
on to present his own instinct theory 
and the rationale underlying it. An able 
thinker, Fletcher is also a good writer 
on what has been a very confusing topic. 


GOFFMAN, Ervine. Behavior in Public 
Places. Free Press, 1966. Pp. 248. 
$2.45. Reprint (Original 1963). 

GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Psy- 
CHIATRY (Eds.) Sex and the College 
Student. Fawcett, 1966. Pp. 154, $.75. 
Reprint (Original 1965). 

Hatt, CALVIN. The Meaning of Dreams. 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. 242. $2.45. 
Reprint (Original 1953). 

The world is full of people who think. 
cocktail-party dream analysis is loads of 
fun. But Calvin Hall has steadfastly 
collected and studied dream series short 
and long, has kept abreast of the work of 
others concerning mental activity during 
sleep, and has worked long and responsi- 
bly toward understanding the meaning 
of dream activity. We have here his 
1953 work, with new material sum- 
marized in the new introduction to this 
edition. A fine use for this book is to 
give it to students whose heads are 
stuffed with Sunday-supplement non- 
sense about dreams. After you’re done 
with it, give it to them. 


HASTINGS, DONALD. Impotence and Fri- 
gidity. Delta, 1966. Pp. 140. $1.85. 
Reprint (Original 1963). 
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str Ж, 


HENDIN, HERBERT, WILLARD GAYLIN and 
ARTHUR Carr. Psychoanalysis and 
Social Research. Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 
106. $.95. Reprint (Original 1965). 

Horney, Karen. Our Inner Conflicts. 
Norton, 1966. Pp. 243. $1.55. Reprint 
(Original 1945). 

Norton now gives us back the state- 
ment by Horney of her basic theory of 
neurosis and the main modes of behavior 
which she sees as consequences of neu- 
rotic conflicts. Also here are her as- 
sumptions concerning the feelings en- 
gendered by neurotic orientation, and 
her suggestions as to how the conflict 
can be dealt with and resolved. Basic 
Horney, 


> 


-  Hovrawp, Cart et al. The Order of 
Presentation in Persuasion. Yale, 1966. 
Pp. 189. $1.45. Reprint (Original 
1957). 
Back again comes the first of the 
Yale monographs on attitudes and their 
= vicissitudes in the face of communica- 
| tions. The issue primarily addressed in 
- this volume is that of primacy vs. re- 
. cency as the best communication situa- 
tion. The studies presented specify the 
conditions under which either may be 
‘best,’ whether in single or series com- 
munication. 


IrFELD, FRED and ROGER Laver. Social 
-~ Nudism in America. College and Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. 237. $1.95. 

Reprint (Original 1964). 

^ JANIS, IRVING et al. . Personality and 
| Persuasibility. Yale, 1966. Pp. 324. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1959). 

And another of the Yale monographs 
returns. This is the second one of the 
series, and focuses attention on the re- 

ceiver of the communication. Concern 
here is with the variables which con- 
tribute to response receptivity to influ- 
ence efforts, regardless of the communi- 
cation inputs in nature and/or by origin. 


7 


JaNowrrz, Morris (Ed.) W. I. Thomas 
on Social Organization and Social Per- 
sonality. Univ. of Chicago, 1966. Pp. 
305. $2.95. (Original). 


What is original here is the excellent 
58-page introduction by Janowitz, which 
introduces Thomas as man and as sociol- 


ogist. The remaining 247 pages are selec- 
tions from the writings of Thomas. 
Janowitz has skillfully balanced these so 
that we get the main theoretical tenets 
by which Thomas ordered the under- 
standing of society, and some of the 
empirical work which stemmed from 
his theorizing. Here is a welcome revival. 


KónrER, WOLFGANG. The Place of Value 
in a World of Facts. Mentor, 1966. 
Pp. 312. $.95. Reprint (Original 1938). 


We have here the 1934-35 William 
James Lectures. Kóhler came to Har- 
vard to speak not as a gestalt psycholo- 
gist, but as a scientist examining the 
social philosophy of science. He con- 
cluded that values are indeed in the 
world of facts, that every endeavor in 
the domain of facts has value implica- 
tions woven into it, and that the scien- 
tist is as value-bound as any other man, 
whether in living-room or laboratory. 
Still fresh. 


LENNEBERG, ERIC (Ed.) New Directions 
in the Study of Language. МІТ. 
Press, 1966. Pp. 189. $1.95. Reprint 
(Original 1964). 

LEWIN, Kurt. Principles of Topological 
Psychology. McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. 
218. $2.45. Reprint (Original 1936). 
McGraw-Hill gives us back this classic 

in which Lewin presents his framework 
for mathematicizing what goes on in the 
life space. Here are the principles and 
rules by which Lewin presumed we 
would be able to make precise and pre- 
dictive statements about the behavior 
of individuals. 


Meyer, DONALD. The Positive Thinkers. 
Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 329. $1.45. Re- 
print (Original 1965). 

MILLER, DANIEL and Guy Swanson. 
Inner Conflict and Defense. Schocken, 
1966. Pp. 444. $2.45. Reprint (Origi- 
nal 1960). 

Everyone undergoes conflict. Some 
master it, some become overwhelmed 
by it. How does early socialization con- 
tribute to these outcome patterns in 
American children? The studies and 
thought presented in this book address 
themselves to this question. When this 
book first came out, I was very im- 


pressed by the solid effort and creat 
it represented. I still am. 


MINER, Joun. Introduction to Jicus- 
trial Clinical Psychology. Me aw- 
Hill, 1966. Pp. 274. $2.95. R- cint 
(Original 1963). 

PECK, SIDNEY. The Rank. ile 
Leader. College and Universit) ess 
Services, Inc., 1966, Pp. 392 95. 
Reprint (Original 1963). 

PIAGET, JEAN. The Moral Judgen + of 
the Child. Free Press, 1965. 1; 406. 
$2.45. Reprint (Original 1932). 

Piaget here examines the st: in 
which the child evolves his way o! | dg- 
ing right from wrong. Initially ily 
reliant on rules from others, t! ild 
gradually learns to judge riz»: ind 


wrong in increasingly complex 
tions for which there are no ru аё 
hand. One thing which is always sí 
about this book, even upon multi. re- 


reading, is the hand-in-glovenes 18 
with Freud. In a way, Freud s: Ц 
this in discussing the super- t 
takes Piaget, with his elegant st 0 
lay clear to us the cognitive п 3 
of the child acquiring his own sen% of 
morality. 


—, BARBEL INHELDER and A 
SzEMiNsKA. The Child's Сопверї 
Geometry. Harper, 1964. Pp. 4 
$2.45. Reprint (Original 1960). 

This presentation continues from a::- 
tecedent work by Piaget on the way in 
which children come to grasp spatial v£- 
lations and some concepts of meas 
ment. As in all his investigations, Piaget 
proceeds with a series of studies of how 
the child explores increasingly complex 
perceptual situations and stimuli. Here 
we learn how the child apprehends such 
entities as angles, curves, areas, con- 
gruent areas, etc. One more in an in- 
valuable series from Piaget on the childs’ 
ever-proceeding grasp on reality. 


PUTNEY, SNELL and Gam PUTNEY. The 
Adjusted American. Harper, 1966. Pp. 
203. $1.45. Reprint (Original 1964). 
(The original title under which this 

book was published was Normal Neu- 

rosis.) 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Issues and Insights 
GOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University 


The author surveys and analyzes research findings as a basis for forming sound principles clearly relevant 
to personal, professional and broader social problems. Race relations, propaganda, mass media, public 
opinion, social change, international tensions, and business management are some of the important topics 


covered. Abstracts of research reports serve to illustrate the application of scientific method to each 
major topic. 


630 Pages 1966 $7.25 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS: Perspectives and Trends 
Edited by OHMER MILTON, University of Tennessee 


The editor has selected twenty-six articles from scholarly journals and other sources in which the limitations 
of the disease view are measured against recently developed conceptual schemes that explore disorders from 
the larger perspectives of family and community. Thus shifting trends in theories of causation and develop- 
ment of deviant behavior form the unifying theme throughout the selections. Instructor’s Guide available. 


342 Pages 1965 Paperbound, $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


JOHN F. HALL, Pennsyloania State University 


This important new text provides an up-to-date examination of those variables and conditions which con- 
tribute to the learning and forgetting process. While the author’s approach is basically functional, theo- 
retical considerations related to the operation of many of the empirical variables are also presented. 
Classical, instrumental, verbal and motor learning situations are covered in studies employing both animal 
and human subjects. 


737 Pages 1966 $6.95 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


JOHN F. HALL, Pennsylvania State University 


Following generally the same organization as The Psychology of Learning, this collection of articles is de- 
signed as a supplement for courses in learning and motivation, and in experimental psychology where a 
volume on learning may be required. Each of the forty-one selections is prefaced by a brief introduction. 
References and an index, often omitted from similar works, have been included. 


544 Pages 1967 Paperbound, $4.25 


THINKING: Current Experimental Studies 


CARL P. DUNCAN, Northwestern University 


Thoroughly covering the areas of human adult problem solving and concept learning, this book contains 
forty-five articles representing the best and most recent experimental studies of thinking. This unique 


book may serve as a basic text for courses in thinking and cognitive processes, or as a highly informative 
supplement for courses in experimental psychology and learning. 


1967 Paperbound, $4.75 


518 Pages 


Lippincott 


College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Scrence User ALLEs: 


A PLAN For PSYCHOMETRICALLY 
SANITARY Book REVIEWING 


E NUMBER of CP’s readers have ex- 

pressed unhappiness with the in- 

justice, unreliability, idiosyncracy, the 

. expressive and artistic license that are 

actually or possibly inherent in the 

journal's way of handling books. Edward 

Pohlman, of the University of the Pa- 

cific, apparently sharing such a feeling 

of uneasiness, has thought out a solu- 

„tion. In a recent communication with 

3 СР he has written out with care and in 

detail his plan to set things aright. Here 
“is what he says. 


SYCHOLOGY is not in any worse state 

than other disciplines when it comes 
_ to the way book reviews are handled. 
But what makes the pre-scientific state 
of book reviewing especially paradoxical 
. in psychology is that psychologists are 
experts in the know-how that could lead 
to more scientific book reviewing. Psy- 
chologists know about inter-rater re- 
liability, the dangers of subjectivity, the 
“possibility of halo effects in judgment, 
the need for ratings of different subjects 
to be made according to similar criteria 
and covering the same factors, and the 
. like. Yet, as book reviewers, psycholo. 

“gists violate most of these {айай 

ideas which they teach and which they 

practice in so much of their other work. 
A book review, in psychology as in 
. other fields, is still done by a sample 
of one judge, working with no specific 
criteria on which to rate a book. Per- 
- haps it is nearly impossible for judg- 
. ments to be made "blind"—although in 
. Some cases masking out the author's 

name would keep reviewers from guess- 
ing it and from being influenced by the 
author's previous reputation and pub- 


lications (or lack thereof). But when 
judgment" ïs made by only one judge, 
there is a special chance for personal 
friendships or animosities, competitions 
or collusions, biases or idiosyncracies, to 
influence judgments. Most of us have 
seen the amusing contrasts that occa- 
sionally develop when the same book 
is reviewed independently for two differ- 
ent journals, and one review gives the 
book a halo and the other gives it horns. 

The major objection to a more scien- 
tific procedure for book reviewing is 
that it would take much more time and 
work. But there is now typically a 
ridiculous imbalance between the huge 
amount of energy that goes into the 
writing of a book and the small amount 
that goes into reviewing it. An author 
can spend four or five years on a book 
and a reviewer can knock off a review 
in one weekend. If the author is care- 
less, the book reviewer can often catch 
this, but if the book reviewer is care- 
less, there is no check on his work; he 
can commit bibliocide with scarcely any 
court of appeal for his victim. Psychol- 
ogy, like many another field, has now 
grown big enough that the “manpower 
problem" is not impossible. It should be 
possible for a psychologist to list, as 
part of his professional achievements, 
the book review teams on which he has 
served. Each member of a reviewing 
board could be paid a standard fee ($50 
or $100) as a "sweetener," and this ex- 
pense to the publisher could become one 
more standard expense of the whole 
costly business of publishing scholarly 
books. Pérhaps competent reviewing and 
evaluation is as important a part of 
book publication as typesetting. If the 
publisher felt the reviewing costs were 
onerous, he could do as he may now do 
with other expenses; charge them to 
the author, either through reduced 
royalties or as outright fees. 


Psychologists could develop a truly 
top-rung book review procedure : 
could then be taken over by bi 
historians, and what-have-you. P- 
ogists are especially qualified 
leaders in this matter. This article 


not pretend to present a finished tue- 
print for book-reviewing; some s: șes- 
tions are made, and a certain s. unt 
of trial-and-error among psycho: . ists 
could lead to the developing of od 


system. 


E would seem that some 


ral 
agency within APA should be ci «red 
with organizing book reviewing. ! fue 
ally, similar agencies might be dev: ped 
within other professional societie: n 
a book was near enough to tht def 
line between two or more fields t« rit 
inter-disciplinary reviewing (be «en 
psychology and sociology or anti: cool 
ogy or physiology or literature, f x 
ample), arrangements could be v d 
out between the coordinating ag 3 
Írom the various fields. Thus 5 
could be pooled and book rey g 
could be done once and for :!! g 


reviewing committee’s report could then 
be published in each of the sever 
nals which might otherwise hav: 
pared independent and unsynthesizec 
ports. 

It should be possible to develop a 
of perhaps half a dozen standard are 
on which each book is evaluated (suc: 
as writing style, documentation, and 
organization). This could be coupled 
with a standardized five-point scale cí 
judgments. The format for reporting 
such ratings could become a standard 
grid, familiar to all psychologists. It 
might have columns representing the 
areas on which the book is evaluated, 
and rows representing the separate mem- 
bers of the reviewing board (identified 
by name), plus a row for the average of 
the group’s judgments. The cells would 
contain numerical ratings running from 
one to five. One could then tell by 
glancing at this familiar format what is 
the central tendency and approximate 
variability of ratings on each of the 
standard areas for any book. Of course 
this numerical judgment would be only 
one part of the reviewing; an important 
place would also be given, as at present, 
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essay" in contrast to “multiple- 
judgments by book reviewers. 
The table of ratings could be treated as 
data to be interpreted, with the time- 
ютей editorial privileges which are 
ded to scholars discussing their 
ow: data or the data of other authors. 


“ip central book reviewing agency 
of АРА could pick a team of perhaps 
five or six reviewers, perhaps with each 
one initially unaware of the identity of 
other reviewers on his team, to minimize 
secret collusion. Each member would 
make a completely independent review 


*of the book, involving both the numeri- 


cal ratings suggested above and a more 
traditional essay-form review. Then the 
team chairman would prepare an over- 
all summary for publication. This would 
include, as a minimum, the grid present- 
ing the numerical ratings of each re- 
viewer, and an essay of his own which 
attempted to synthesize the essays of 
members of his team. Perhaps each 
member might also prepare a paragraph 
summary which would be published. 
Inevitably, different reviewers and dif- 
ferent journals have different vantage 
points from which they make evalua- 
tions, and these vantage points should be 
cherished as an important part of the 
background for reviewing. For example, 
a book on the advisability of premarital 
sex relations might be viewed differently 
by a representative of the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Sex and by a 
representative of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. Similarly, the merits of a 
textbook might be evaluated quite dif- 
ferently by theoreticians and by the 
rank-and-file college teachers charged 
with using it. Provision for differences 
in vantage points might be made in sev- 
eral ways. The agency organizing a re- 
viewing board might try to select re- 
viewers representing different vantage 
points. These individuals might then 
identify their perspectives and biases in 
the published review, so that readers 
could evaluate reviewers’ evaluations in 
the light of this background information. 
A journal with a particular vantage 


. point differing from that of the majority 


of the reviewing board (or even all of 
it) could reprint the "standard" book 
review, but could then follow it with 
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editorial comments or a review by some- 
one with the journal's vantage point, so 
that readers would have the benefit of 
several perspectives. A 
EDWARD POHLMAN 


There you have the Pohlman plan. 
And you can have it, too, as far as CP’s 


editor is concerned. But what is wrong 
with it? What would CP be like (other 
than non-existent) if the plan were put 
into full operation? More generally, 


` why is it that psychologists do not often 


take a psychometrically, scientifically 
sanitary approach to the art of living? 


—FHS. 


Jung is There 


Michael Fordham (Ed.) 


Contact with Jung. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1964. Pp. x +245. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Ерттн WALLACE 


The editor of this book, Michael 
Fordham, received an MD from the 
University of Cambridge, is Director of 
the C. G. Jung Clinic in London and a 
member of the Society for Analytical 
Psychology. He is also Editor-in-Chief 
of the Journal of Analytical Psychology. 
He is author of The Life of Childhood 
and New Developments in Analytical 
Psychology (1957). 

The reviewer, Edith Wallace, with an 
MD from the University of Pisa and a 
PhD from Pisa, is in private practice in 
analytical (Jungian) psychology in New 
York City. She has lived, studied and 
worked in Italy, England and in Zurich. 
She has three years’ residency in psy- 
chiatry in this country and is also a 
registered psychologist. 


11s volume is a book for browsing: 

for the theoretician there are ar- 
ticles illustrating some of Jung's con- 
cepts in their application; for those 
who are curious about the history of the 
Jungian movement there is a summary 
of such a development for each coun- 
try—summaries given by people who 
were instrumental in such development 
and were present when history was 
made. (For the U. S. there are three 
such articles: New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco.) But the liveliest parts 


of all are the personal encounters with. 
Jung retold here. 

]t is a worthwhile task to put to- 
gether reminiscences about a great man 
as long as there are people alive who 
have known him personally. Consider- 
ing how few biographers are fortunate 
enough to have known their subject, 
the present volume is a most valuable at- 
tempt at preserving a living experience. 

For the biographer of the future, how- 
ever, this might be only additional ma- 
terial since in our mechanized age, I 
should like to suggest, biographies could 
and maybe should look more like a 
happening than a book, preferably with 
the active participation of the onlooker. 
I am thinking of two film interviews 
with Dr. Jung which preserve the living 
image of the man. 

The over-all impression these articles 
convey is that here was a man who was 
vitally interested in human beings, who 
was willing to help generously and to 
use his penetrating vision to bring un- 
derstanding. His forceful personality, 
the expression of his ideas with au- 
thoritative conviction could not help 
but influence very deeply all who came 
in contact with him. 

The contributors to this volume were 
all students of Jung, at an earlier or 
later date—(M. Esther Harding’s article 
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entitled “The Early Days” refers to 
very early days indeed), and they all 
practice analytical psychology (the of- 
ficial name for Jungian psychology) to- 
day. The only exception to the latter is 
Erich Neumann (Israel). The prema- 
ture death of this most brilliant of 
Jung’s followers made it necessary to 
include an article written prior to Jung’s 
own death. = 

The book is written with love, ad- 
miration and gratitude by these many 
contributors who have had contact with 
Jung and have come away enriched, 
stimulated, stirred. Some of the articles 
tell of single encounters, but no matter 
what kind of encounter they deal with, 
they all seem to illustrate how Carl 
Gustav Jung’s chosen field was ‘a natu- 
ral’ for him, with his wisdom coming 
from a deep intuitive source. It was 
this source that he tried to track down 
all his life, and in the tracking he re- 
vealed the nature and contents of deep 
layers of the unconscious mind. 

The articles are divided by countries 
and written in three languages: English, 
French and German. National charac- 
teristics may color the contribution. For 
example, Ernst Bernhard’s article on 
Italy is a most interesting study in this 
regard. He says: “In Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean Great Mother rules,” and func- 
tions endopsychically. And: "Children 
of the Great Mother need more toler- 
ance, patience, and love." This, of 
course does not apply to Italians alone. 

That the English have their own way 
of solving differences between the often 
warring factions of the different schools 
of depth psychology was shown on the 
occasion of the celebration of Jung's 
eightieth birthday in London. Says G. 
Stewart Prince (p. 42) It "was at- 
tended by a large number of distin- 

guished representatives from the fields 

of art, philosophy, academic psychology, 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and litera- 
. ture. C. A. Mace, representing academic 
psychology . . „ Arnold Toynbee, repre- 
senting history. . . . J. B. Priestley 

Spoke for the arts; . . . . As an ad- 

dendum to the proceedings, a. friendly 

but spirited cricket match was played 
between members of the Society of 

Analytical Psychology and representa- 

tives of the British psychoanalytical 

Society, a pleasant event indicative of 
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the increasing rapproachement and ca- 
pacity for communication between the 
two groups." Shades of the "playing 
fields of Eton?" (In any case the col- 
laboration between groups is much closer 
in England than we have yet achieved 
in this country.) 

There can be little uniformity in a 
volume of this nature, and yet there 
seems to be the over-all spirit of the 
presence of Jung's personality which 
somehow ties these articles together. 


As for the theoretical articles, it had 
not been the original purpose of the 
collection nor the idea of the editor 
to have such articles included. And yet 
they came in response to the question: 
what had been “the most significant 
stimulus that each (contributor) had 
derived from C. G. Jung" I should 
have liked to see the theoretical ar- 
ticles each take up one major concept 
of Jung's and illustrate it; it might have 
made an anthology supplying a vital 
need and it might have shown in short 
studies the practical application of 
Jung’s theories. But this might make up 
a new, future volume. 

Over-all, the many articles put to- 
gether do amount to a portrait of Jung, 
which might well be summarized by 
what Mrs. A. I. Allenby of London 
writes: (p. 70) “Jung himself was, of 
course, an outstanding example of his 
own philosophy. Even if we cannot com- 
pare ourselves with a man of genius, 
who stands out like a mountain peak 
above the lowly foothills, we may yet 
take courage from his example. Such 
rich equipment went into the making of 
Jung’s nature: passionate impulses, a 
powerful intellect able to profit from 
centuries of human thought, as well as 
the capacity to wonder and take nothing 
for granted, and thus strike fresh sparks 
from what the average person would not 
even have noticed. All this, and more, 
was apparent in the exceptional degree 
of consciousness Jung achieved. This 
enabled him to endure the inevitable 
isolation of his stature, but it also en- 
abled him to spend himself unsparingly, 
on his work, his patients, his family 
and friends, and on many troubled is- 
sues of our time. A consciousness thus 
illumined becomes a new point of de- 
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parture, in that the spiritual energies of 
the age take on a new direction, whether | 
people know it or not.” 

Jung was equally at home in t 
of the irrational as in the 7 
rational, logical thinking. This, 1; 
ver Barker of London is Jung 
achievement, that he taught 


> world 7 
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man to relate again to the cen‘; of his | 
being, in fact “the central my: xy of © 
his being without violating his j-won 
rational faculty and experim:. || aps _ 
proach.” { 
The reader is indeed broughi 'con- 


tact with Jung." 


Interdisciplinar, 
and Sociocultu: 


Jane M. Murphy and Alexancier Н. 
Leighton (Eds.) 


Approaches to Cross-Cultur: 
chiatry. Ithaca, N. Y.: C 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xxvi 
+ 406. $9.75. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM SMELSER 


The first editor, Jane M. Murphy, re- 
ceived her PhD in anthropology from 
Cornell and has done field work in 
Alaska, Nova Scotia and Nigeria. At 
present she is Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology in the Department of 
Psychiatry at Cornell Medical College, 
and is also associated with the Cornell 
Program in Social Psychiatry. The sec- 
ond editor, Alexander H. Leighton, is 
also at Cornell as Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the medical school and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Anthropology 
at the University. He is Director of 
the Cornell Program in Social Psychi- 
atry and Director of the Stirling County 
Study for Research in the relationship 
of social environment and mental ill- 
ness. His earlier books include An In- 
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troduction to Social Psychiatry and co- 
authorship of People of Cove and 
Y. lot. 3 
reviewer, William T. Smelser, is 
«rer, School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
of California, Berkeley, and As- 
i Research Psychologist in the In- 
70е of Human Development there. 
veceived his PhD at Berkeley in 
? and has been there ever since, first 
+ jor d while in the psychology de- 
nent. He is editor with Neil Smelser 
Personality and Social Structures 
Р, April 1965, 4, 148). 


i7g* HIS collection of original articles by 

À fourteen contributors (the majority 
psychiatrists) illustrates the commence- 
ment of the inductive approach, the con- 
cern with conceptualization of, and 
methods for, delineating sociocultural 
factors contributing to psychiatric dis- 
orders, The sociocultural factors con- 
sidered vary from such broad processes 
as social change (e.g., social disintegra- 
tion, integration) to specific institutional 
settings (family, school). Likewise the 
personality "outcome" variables range 
in scope and intensity from the preval- 
ence of psychophysiological symptoms 
in a particular society to the patterning 
of roles in the life history of one 
Eskimo male. The arena of investiga- 
tion is the field, the community, the 
naturalistic environment; the writers 
eschew the nonrepresentative samples 
obtained in a hospital or a psychiatric 
setting. Psychotic and sociopathic dis- 
orders are not investigated; rather the 
focus (as in the Midtown study) is on 
neurotic and psychophysiologic disor- 
ders. 

The authors do not claim to be com- 
prehensive, rather, the aim is to de- 
velop both conceptual refinements and 
methodological techniques central to 
the “, . . relationship of sociocultural 
environment to psychiatric disorder" 
(p. xi). 

The first of the two major divisions 
of the book deals with assessment of 
the outcome variable—the identification 
and measurement of disorders. Since 
the principal assessment technique is 
the structured or questionnaire inter- 
view, some discussion is devoted to such 
problems as language barriers, kinds of 


Yor Т С? 


informants, and cross-cultural validity 
of items. The presence and extent of 
the disorder are thus based on the report 
of the subject about his bodily func- 
tioning and/or his subjective distress 
(in contrast to such studies as Scotch’s, 
where blood pressure measures were 
taken). The weakest part of the first 
section is two chapters concerned with 
psychiatric disorders in adolescents and 
children. Here the authors are redundant 
in their listing of symptoms, although 
they state they are attempting to com- 
pare their fourteen major symptom 
categories with the 1952 Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders. 
Both of these chapters are program- 
matic, and underscore the crucial lack 
of longitudinal research in cross-cultural 
studies. 


Ms FIRST (and larger) half deals in 


. a pragmatically progressive fashion with 


(1) the problem (with an illustrative 
study of the Eskimos) of cross-cultural 
psychiatric comparisons employing cur- 
rent western diagnostic formulations, 
(2) the use of such diagnoses or diag- 
nostic scales to make inter-cultural com- 
parisons of the evidence or prevalence 
of disorders, and (3) the formulation of 
developmental theories of personality 
functioning based on these comparative 
findings. 

The second section, concerned with 
the assessment of sociocultural condi- 
tions, is an orientation and survey of 
extant cross-cultural approaches germane 
to psychiatric studies. In an eclectic ap- 
proach such as this, the separation of 
hypotheses and facts is clear, partly be- 
cause of the paucity of the former, and 
partly because the emphasis is on the 
differentiation and description of events 
as opposed to relationships assumed on 
the basis of any systematic, coherent, 
comprehensive theory. 

Ап assumption about the direction of 
causality, viz., from the culture’s norma- 
tive systems and patterns of interaction 
to the rates and types of psychiatric 
disorder, is commented on by the editors 
in their “concluding note,” where they 
suggest investigations (beyond the scope 
of this book) dealing with the impact 
of psychiatric disorders on the socio- 
cultural system. The book is representa- 
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tive of the large body of research on 
the effects of societies on personality; 
there is a paucity of research concern- 
ing the influence of the abnormal (or 
normal) individual on social structure 
and process, and even less based on a 
“mutual feedback” model. 

The process of an exploratory investi- 
gation is most clearly reflected in Chap- 
ter XI, where the author reformulates 
his hypothesis on the basis of evidence 
contradictory to his original expecta- 
tions concerning the relationship (for 
women) between attitudes favoring fe- 
male equality and number of symptoms. 
The reassessment of both the assumed 
relationship and the sensitivity and va- 
lidity of the measuring instrument (in 
this case, a twenty-two item complaint 
scale) in turn leads to more definitive 
hypotheses and a more delineated data 
collection. 

Part of the excitement of this collec- 
tion stems from the evidence of col- 
laboration, rather than mere coopera- 
tion, between the disciplines in the be- 
havioral sciences, and part stems from 
the start of a new field of inquiry with 
international ramifications, A unified 
theory of human development and be- 
havior is distant; a unified approach 
is closer. 
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Those who hope to solve the problem of 
the neurophysiology of the mind are like 
men at the foot of a mountain. They stand 
in the clearings they have made on the 
foothills, looking up at the mountain they 
hope to scale. 

— WILDER PENFIELD 
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New from 


Addison 
Wesley 


PSYCHOLOGY | 


By WILBERT J. McKEACHIE, University of Michigan 
CHARLOTTE L. DOYLE, Sarah Lawrence College 


COMPLETE Teaching and Learning System for Introductory Psychology including 
Text, Instructor's Manual, Student Workbook and Evaluation Booklet. 


Text with supporting ma- 
terials make it possible for 
the instructor to concentrate 
on his function as a lecturer 
and discussion leader—rather 
than a gatherer and organizer 
of source material. 


This text and supporting ma- 
terials represents a revolt 
against the hapless piling of 
fact upon fact and research 
study on research study, 
characteristic of general psy- 
chology books today. Its pri- 
mary aim is to develop the 
students interest in an un- 
derstanding of the phenom- 
ena of human behavior and 
experience. 


A broad coverage allows the 
student to gain, in his first 
course in psychology, a true 
impression of the field's 
scope. Vocabulary is consist- 
ent throughout, clarifying sin- 
gle concepts which often have 
had different labels . . . bring- 
ing to the beginning student 
integrative theoretical think- 
ing in psychology. 


The book itself is not abstract 
or esoteric—rather, through 
careful selection of concepts 
it achieves a simplicity de- 
rived on one hand from the 
experience of the student, 
and leading him on the other 
hand to the best theoretical 


thinking of contemporary psy- 
chology. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 703 r;. 
illus. $8.95 By W. 
KEACHIE, University of / 
igan and C. L. DOYLE, Sarah 
Lawrence College 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 79 
pp. By W. J. McKEACHIE, 
L. A. SIEBERT, and J. S. 
CALDWELL 


STUDENT WORKBOOK 118 
pp. $2.50 By CAROL W. 
SLATER 


EVALUATION BOOKLET 154 
pp. By NEIL A. CARRIER 


Aa 


AUTHORS' LETTER—A CONTINUING SERVICE 


All teachers who are usimg the text will periodically receive a newsletter from the authors, McKeachie and Doyle. 


It is intended as a continuing supplement to the INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL, in order to establish communication chan- 
nels among all those using the text, for the purpose of sharing ideas, additional readings, test items, demonstrations, 
films, or other sources of useful information. 
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ОАМЕМТАІЅ OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 


ichard Р. Runyon and Audrey Haber, 
. Post College of Long Island University 


basic elements of descriptive and inferential statistics comprise 

noterial in this sophomore-junior text. Specifically intended for 

st course in statistics for students in the behavioral sciences, the 

has been so organized that the first fifteen chapters constitute 

:orough introduction to the fundamentals of descriptive and in- 

tesential statistics. The balance of the book offers chapters on anal- 

ysis of variance, the power and power efficiency of a statistical test, 

Wr of the more widely employed non-parametric tests of 
significance. 


The authors’ purpose is to impart to students an appreciation of the 
usefulness of the statistical method, to instruct in the assumptions and 
logic underlying the application of the statistical tools; and to en- 
able the student to select the appropriate technique, perform the 
necessary computations, and interpret the results of his efforts. The 
presentation and organization of statistical tables is given unusually 
thorough attention. Instructor's Manual contains over 500 multiple- 


choice test times. 
304 pp. 42 illus., $6.95 


COUNSELING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Joseph F. Perez, 
The State College, Westfield, Mass. 


This book is designed primarily for use as a basic text for graduate 
courses in counseling, guidance, and psychotherapy. Its author, a 
frained clinical psychologist, has endeavored to provide students with 
а definition of counseling, an appreciation of its scope, and an un- 
derstanding in depth of counseling as a function. The book contains 
a large number of cases and long extracts of actual dialog related to 
the principles covered, making it useful to prospective and in-service 


therapists. 
186 pp. Hardbound $6.50—Softbound $2.95 


SEEING, KNOWING AND BELIEVING 
By Jonas F. Soltis, Columbia University 


This complete and "readable" treatment of the language of visual 
perception in contemporary philosophy is designed to provide a the- 
oretical framework which will permit more precise future discussions 
of the phenomenon of visual perception by philosophers and cognitive 
psychologists. 

The book fully examines such ideas as “recognition,” "identifica- 
tion,” “illusion,” and the more basic notion of "seeing" itself. 


156 pp. $3.95 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL THEORY 
FOR BEHAVIOR SCIENTISTS 


By John W. Cotton, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This brief book, designed as a supplement to the introductory psy- 
chological, educational, or sociological statistics course, is intended 
for the statistically motivated undergraduate not yet exposed to the 
calculus. The book balances the strong computational orientation of 
most psychological statistics texts by its emphasis on statistical theory 
and presents material hitherto unavailable to the beginning student. 

In addition to topics standard at this level, introductory material 
is also presented on: (a) Bayesian theory, (b) minimum variance un- 
biased estimators and minimum squared error estimators of param- 
eters, and (c) special problems of hypothesis testing and interval 
estimation, such as maximizing power, randomization versus random 
sampling, robustness, likelihood ratio tests, and credible intervals. 
Exercises are provided as a means of elucidating or expanding fore- 
going sections, rather than for training in computational procedures. 


86 pp. 17 illus., $1.95 


ASSESSING BEHAVIOR: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


By John T. Flynn and Herbert Garber, 
University of Connecticut 


Specifically designed for senior, graduate, and advanced gradu- 
ate courses in tests and measurement, this book includes both a psy- 
chometric and a cli | approach, giving equal emphasis to clinical 
and experimental positions regarding behavior assessment. The ma- 
terial is composed of a collection of articles on history of measure- 
ment, essentials of psychological tests, mental measurement, personal- 
ity measurement, achievement tests, classroom evaluation, and mea- 


surement in research. 
Softbound 377 pp. $3.95 


TEST THEORY 
By David Magnusson, University of Stockholm 


The primary purpose of this text is to give a theoretically and 
statistically coherent presentation of the test theory needed for the 
interpretation and use of data concerning individual differences in 
diagnosis, counseling, selection, classification, and test construction 
situations. The book includes the basic elementary statistics neces- 
sary to understand the theory. Material has been class tested and 
successively improved as a result of teaching students with limited 
mathematical backgrounds. 

270 pp. 51 illus., $8.50 


Write for approval copies 


Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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Methods and Lacunae 


Franklin C. Shontz 


Research Methods in Personality. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1965. Pp. x + 276. $5.50. 


The author, Franklin Shontz, re- 
ceived a PhD in clinical psychology at 
Western Reserve in 1955 and stayed on 
there until 1960 when he became As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Kansas. His chief in- 
 lerests are somatopsychology, personal- 
ity theory and research methodology in 
clinical psychology. 

The reviewer, David Marlowe, re- 
ceived his PhD in psychology from 
Ohio State in 1959. He has taught at the 
University of Kentucky, Dartmouth and 
Harvard, and. since July, 1966, has been 
at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz. His past research in the person- 
ality field is reported in the book The 
Approval Motive co-authored with D. 
P. Crowne (CP, April 1966, 9, 166). 
His present research is om the social 
psychology of bargaining and decision 
making. 


д е9 BOOK does not, as its title might 
suggest, provide much in the way 
of practical how-to-do-it information 
about personality research. Shontz’s 
final goal, as stated in the Preface, was 
to unravel “the whole complex web of 
the scientific process.” For the reviewer, 
a special bind is created in that what is 
implied in the title and promised in the 
Preface actually reflects a shift in 
Shontz’s purpose as work on the book 
progressed. It started as a how-to-do-it 
book for an undergraduate audience, and 
finally aimed for the more comprehen- 
sive purpose stated in the Preface. In 
this reviewer’s judgment it does not 
fully succeed in either respect. 

Let us consider first what Shontz pro- 
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Reviewed by Олу MARLOWE 


vides and fails to provide in the way of 
an introduction to -research methods. 
Many of the basic, widely used con- 
cepts and techniques are discussed, sel- 
dom in detail, but usually at sufficient 
length to serve as a barely adequate 
first exposure for the beginning psy- 
chology student, There are chapters deal- 
ing with validity and reliability, the case 
study method, the actuarial approach, 
and factor analysis. But Shontz’s exposi- 
tion of these methods and concepts is 
usually incomplete, and occasionally 
blurred by the use of terminology that 
is awkward or uncommon. For example, 
the following terms are used: “fully 
operationized science,” “actuarialism,” 
“tangibility” (variables in a directly 
controlled study should be precisely 
measured and described), and “сопуеп- 
tionalism" (standardized investigative 
techniques). Moreover, spotted through- 
out the book are examples of research 
methods that are confusing or incorrect 
instances of the issue under considera- 
tion. In a section on construct valida- 
tion, for example, the author incor- 
rectly cites as an illustration of this ap- 
proach to test validation a procedure 
usually labeled the "method of con- 
trasting groups" or the "criterion group 
approach." Again, natural process re- 
search is defined as the study of proc- 
esses that normally occur without the 
experimenter's intervention; this is an 
adequate definition, but then Shontz 
goes on to cite a dream-sleep study con- 
ducted in the laboratory with a host of 
experimental paraphernalia as natural 
process research because the eye move- 
ments "were observed, rather than in- 


tentionally induced by the in 
(p. 165). Further, although 
entire chapter devoted to nat 
research, only a few sentenc 
the possible advantages ої 
spontaneously emitted behaviv: 
ural settings where experi: 
strumentation and interventi 
to a minimum, or ideally, i 
lacking. 

A very worthwhile cont 
made by Shontz when he : 
compelling argument for 
but potentially very useful 
method—that of the represent 
i.e., “the examination of singl: 
chosen for their specific appro 
to the research problem of 
The problems attendant upo: 
of a method calling for on! 
subject are complex. Shontz 
discusses them all, and shou!’ 
some interest in the technique. 


Waar will the student noi f 


this book that is germaine to 
of research methods in perso: 
fortunately a great deal. Th? 
are especially glaring giv 

book's most likely market is 

uates in a research oriented |) 
course. There is no treatment 

cision-theory approach to tes: 

nor any discussion of response oc 
test-taking attitudes. This latte: omissi 
is particularly unusual given (аі 
sponse-sets" represent an area of ех- 
tensive research activity in the person- | 
ality field during the past decade. In 
fact, very little information is provided 
on scale construction in general, despite | 
the proclivity for so much personality _ 
research to be scale oriented. Moreover, 
nothing is said about sociometric tech- - 
niques or content analysis, and very | 
little about projective tests. Finally, with — 

regard to the methods aspect of the 
book, Shontz decided to hold “treat < 
ments of statistical procedures . . . to _ 
a minimum throughout so that atten- | 
tion will not be diverted from essential - 
purposes" (p. 36). Consequently, there _ 
is no discussion of design problems and _ 
general methodology in the light of sta- 
tistical considerations. Thus, while there — 
is an entire chapter devoted to the "cor- _ 
relational method," including a section 1 
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Wiley books take precedence 


in the expanding areas of psychology 


'4DINGS IN ATTITUDE THEORY AND 
1SUREMENT 


-d by MARTIN FISHBEIN, University of Illinois. 
-aluable compilation of significant work done on 

ude theory and measurement that will help over- 
c the difficulties presented by the prolific and in- 
ssible nature of attitude literature. 1967. Approx. 
? pages. Prob. $9.95. 


"TERPERSONAL STYLES 
‘VD GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
in Analysis of the Member-Leader 
Relationship 
бу RICHARD D. MANN; in collaboration with 
GRAHAM S. GIBBARD and JOHN J. HARTMAN, 
all at The University of Michigan. 1967. Approx. 344 
pages. Prob. $8.95, 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FRONTIERS 
IN EDUCATION 


Edited by ELI M. BOWER, National Institute of Mental 
Health; and WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, University 
of North Carolina School of Medicine. Top behavioral 
scientists offer an integrated theory of education with 
the purpose of translating it into a practical tool for use 
in the educational field. 1967. Approx. 544 pages. Prob. 
$5.05. 


METHODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 

SOCIAL INNOVATION 

By GEORGE W. FAIRWEATHER, Research. Social 
Scientist, VA Hospital, Palo Alto; and Associate 
Consulting Professor, Stanford University. Offering the 
challenge of a new role for today’s social scientist, this 
book presents a comprehensive experimental method- 
ology for evaluating alternative solutions to contem- 
porary social problems. 1967. 250 pages. $7.95. 


THE HYPNOTIC INVESTIGATION 

OF DREAMS 

By С. SCOTT MOSS, Mental Health Consultant, 
‘ational Institute of Mental Health (USPHS). A 

critical examination of the use of hypnosis to investigate 

dream phenomena, including reprints of 12 outstanding 

articles on the subject. 1967. 290 pages. $7.50. 


BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF LANGUAGE 

RIC H. LENNEBERG, The University of Michi- 
i with appendices by Noam CHOMSKY and OTTO 
‘Nite 1967. 489 pages. $14.95. 


ATTITUDE, EGO-INVOLVEMENT AND 
CHANGE 


Edited by CAROLYN W. SHERIF and MUZAFER 
SHERIF, doth at The Pennsylvania State University. 
This book contains the results of a symposium on prob- 
lems of attitude, attitude change, and the effects of 
communication held at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity on May 19-21, 1966. 1967. 316 pages. $9.75 


THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 
Readings on Organization 
and Retrieval of Information 


Edited by MANFRED KOCHEN, The University of 
Michigan. 1967. Approx. 368 pages. Prob. $12.95. 


CONCEPTS AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF MEMORY 


By BENJAMIN KLEINMUNTZ, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Composed of papers presented at the 
second symposium on cognition held at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, together with specially pre- 
pared chapters that integrate and expand the foregoing 
articles. 1967. Approx. 240 pages. Prob. $7.95. 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE 
Bennington College and Its Students 
After 25 Years 


By THEODORE M. NEWCOMB, The UniversityTof 
Michigan; KATHRYN E. KOENIG, York University; 
RICHARD FLACKS, The University of Chicago; and 
DONALD P. WARWICK, The University of Michigan. 
A follow-up of Theodore Newcomb's classic, Personality 
and Social Change, a study of the students at Benning- 
ton College in the 1930's. 1967. 292 pages. $9.95. 


EARLY BEHAVIOR 
Comparative and Developmental Approaches 


Edited by HAROLD W. STEVENSON, University of 
Minnesota; ECKHARD H. HESS, University of 
Chicago; and HARRIET L. RHEINGOLD, University 
of North Carolina. A collection of research reports on the 
early development of behavior in different species of 
animals—including man. 1967. 303 pages. $9.75. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 
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on the nature of correlation, plus an- 
other chapter on factor analysis which 
mentions “factor extraction,” “axes,” 
“coordinates,” and “rotations,” there is 
no explicit extended statement of how a 
correlation coefficient is obtained or in- 
terpreted. It is with some misgivings 
that a reviewer decides to give equal 
emphasis to what an author didn’t do 
as well as what he did do. But in this 
particular context, the decision seems 
especially reasonable given the basic 
interdependence of research methodology 
and statistical techniques. 


Tau, how adequately does Shontz 
"unravel the complex web of the scien- 
tific process," the ultimate goal of the 
book? Here the book may have some- 
what more to offer the student, but this 
is difficult to judge because of the more 
elusive nature of the ‘web.’ The first 
three chapters, comprising almost one- 
fourth the book, deal with general 
methodological issues, the explication of 
basic research terminology, and the 
measurement of theoretical concepts. 
The level of discourse is that of the 
undergraduate text, and the beginning 
Student should find much that is in- 
_ teresting and probably new to him in 
- these three chapters. Additional material 
_ dealing with the same topics appears in 
most of the remaining chapters. For 
many, however, the core strand in the 
web of theoretical concerns dealing with 
research is the nature and tactics of 
hypothesis testing and inference. What 
is the logic of experimentation, why and 
how do we test an hypothesis, and how 
do we determine whether we have dis- 
Covered anything "significant?" - With 
these wide-ranging theoretical issues, as 
in the more method oriented sections, 
the book is again deficient. The problem 
is not that these questions are ignored, 
but rather that they are dealt with in 
insuffücient depth and detail. No men- 
tion is made of such basic concepts as 
the null-hypothesis, Type I and Type II 
errors, probability levels, tests of sig- 
nificance, randomization or replication. 
Indeed, none of these terms appears in 
the book's index. The material on hy- 
pothesis testing is largely restricted to a 
discussion of the relationship between 
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independent and dependent variables. 
The shortcomings in this area illustrate 
a recurring problem in the book, that is, 
Shontz's reluctance to deal at length 
with conceptually complicated matters. 
To take one example, in discussing a 
study of schizophrenia (pp. 151-154), 
Shontz mentions three features of the 
experiment that are. especially interest- 
ing. "First, there is the questionable, 
some would say controversial, matter of 
attempting to prove a hypothesis by 
predicting the existence of no signifi- 
cant difference between the critical 
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CAREFUL READER of this book will 

no longer be completely naive 
about the existence of various educa- 
tional and psychological research tech- 
niques, but he will wonder why some 
important matters relating to the ra- 
tionales of different research techniques 
were not mentioned and why some of 
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groups” (р. 152). But this problem 
quickly dispatched in a зіс? = 
tional sentence stating that le 
cussion would carry us too fa 
intended course, and the reade 
fore simply referred to two --levant 
articles concerned with testing :^c null- 
hypothesis. Just that much ab... ‘prov. 
ing the null-hypothesis’ in a b: which 
purports to be mostly conce 3 with 
issues of theory and strategy i: search, _ 
In summary, the book seer. to fall | 
short of its intended goal an: ‘o omit 
much that is basic to its topic. 


Де 
т 8 
the techniques were not des: і in 
greater detail. The book requi ittle 
background in mathematics or s. istics, 
although such background is с: пай | 
for understanding some of the aci anced 
research techniques referred to. 
The author defines research as "the 


typical process by which scientific ki 
edge is advanced in an orderly manner 
by unitary quanta of sufficient size,” and 
he sees research as proceeding from a 
basis of previous knowledge and neces- _ 
sary assumptions regarding the nature 
of the field. Research methods in educa- 
tion and psychology are divided into | 
five categories, historical, philosophical, 
clinical, experimental, and the method of 
individual differences. Univariate and 
multivariate statistical analysis methods 
are briefly noted in connection with the - 
discussion of individual differences. 

Historical research is described as 
being concerned with concrete indi- 
vidual events definable in time and 
space. The data of history are mainly ў 
‘traces’ of past events in the form of - 
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various types of documents and evidence 
having a direct or indirect bearing on 
the event under examination. Charac- 
teristics of the historical method are 
differentiated from the scientific ap- 
proach. Philosophical research in educa- 
tion is described as being similar to 
historical research, except that the lat- 
ter is reconstructive of the past and 
the first has mainly an exegetic purpose 
in view. 


JEE experimental and clinical meth- 
ods are assumed to deal normally with 
a small number of cases (whereas indi- 
vidual differences always imply large 
numbers). Since statistics is primarily 
concerned with studies of variation in 
large numbers of cases it is most ap- 
plicable in the study of individual differ- 
. ences. (The author fails to note that 
` statistical tools are also applicable to 
small samples.) The clinical, experi- 
mental and individual differences meth- 
ods are distinguished in the following 
way. “. . . in the clinical method a 
global picture of datum or data is ob- 
tained for a complete understanding of 
a particular condition of the ‘case’ or 
‘cases.’ As against this, in the experi- 
mental method the paraphernalia -of the 
_ laboratory is used to control conditions 
and use various factors in such a manner 
that the effect of the factor of interest 
to the experimenter is high-lighted. And 
finally, in the method of individual dif- 
ferences the interest is in the variable, 
| its statistical characteristics that pro- 
mote generalization, and its points of 
contact and interdependency with other 
` variables; a variable being any observed 
attribute which varies from person to 
person such as sex, or age or amount 
of ability." Clinical and experimental 
^ methods are approached in a very nar- 
row sense. It should have been ob- 
served that these methods also involve 
different variables and make use of sta- 
_ tistical techniques in design as well as in 
_ analyzing the data. 

Various topics are described under 
statistical analysis and scaling but many 
of the descriptions are not sufficient; 
reference books are prescribed for fur- 
ther reading. For example, discussion of 
“elementary statistical concepts" in- 

_ cludes: frequencies; distributions, cen- 
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tral tendency; dispersion; polygons; 
symmetry of the curve; height of the 
curve; correlation; percentiles; normal 
probability distributions; means; stan- 
dard deviation; standard measures; nor- 
mal curve; rho correlations; contingency 
coefficient; biserial correlations; mul- 
tiple correlation; regression weights; 
partial correlation; sampling distribu- 
tion and standard error; and all of 
these are discussed in a total of only 
five and one-half pages. Under the head- 
ing “Testing of Hypothesis,” only ‘t’ 
and ‘x?’ tests are discussed. Also non- 
parametric statistical techniques are 
given little attention. 

The role of the clinical method in re- 
search is not of great importance from 
the author’s point of view; therefore he 
has explained only the nature of clinical 
work and the case study method. In his 
opinion the experimental method is des- 
tined to contribute most directly to hu- 
man. knowledge. Clearly the most im- 
portant part of an experiment is the 
design problem; but the description of 
various designs is accorded only a few 
pages in this book. Assumptions of vari- 
ous statistical tests are not mentioned. 
Lindquist’s six experimental designs are 
noted, but from their descriptions a re- 
searcher would be at a loss to determine 
how any -one of the designs might be 
applicable to a particular problem. 

The author claims the book should 
provide a useful reference for young re- 
searchers in education and psychology. 
To this reviewer it falls short of this 
objective. There is no provision for the 
reader’s involvement or activity—no ex- 
ercises, no problems, and only a brief 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
This is symptomatic of a general weak- 
ness of the book. It has a tendency to 
tell, to convey information, rather than 
to provide rationales to develop under- 
standing or to develop skills. And most 
topics need more explanation; definition 
alone is not enough. 
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Nature reveals some of her deeper 
secrets through the abnormal. 


—Epwar C. LINDEMAN 
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at Sarah Lawrence College и 
member of the Graduate Facul 
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Aesthetics, of the APA Divisior: у= 
chology and the Arts and an ! ary 
member of L'Association Inters: ale 
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HE PUBLICATION EXPLOSION in û 

thetics during the last two or th 
decades has ranged over such a wide 
front that it is beyond the average span 
of comprehension. Gombrich, for ex- 
ample, can write about theory and his- 
tory of art with dazzling skill, but when 
he turns to studies in visual perception 
for help it is obvious that he picks and 
chooses without real appreciation of the 
problems involved. In similar fashion, 
American musicologists, most of whom 
are antiquarians, often borrow from 
acoustics whatever suits their purpose, 
but what they take is sometimes from 
dubious sources. Rudolf Arnheim is a 
remarkable exception. He is a lover of 
art who can keep abreast and often 
ahead of the best scholars in the field, 
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and he is also a philosopher as well as 

a psychologist. Whatever he says and 

writes about art commands immediate 

respect. 

In the present volume Arnheim has 
brought together twenty-four essays on 
the philosophy and psychology of art. 
Most of them have appeared in one 
journal or another. A few are expan- 
sions of lectures now printed for the 
first time. The articles are arranged 
under six headings: I, Keynotes; II, 
The Sense of Sight; III, The Visible 
` World; IV, Symbols; V, Generalities; 
and VI, To Teachers and Artists. Each 

` essay is a self-contained unit, a gem, 
even when it makes little if any con- 
tribution toward a psychology of art. 

Two of the essays, "The Myth of the 

Bleating Lamb" and "The Robin and 
_ the Saint," are worth the rather steep 
price of admission. Like all of the es- 

says they can be read in their own right 
“quite apart from any necessary regard 
to what has gone before and comes 
after. The strength of the book in this 
- respect is to some extent its weakness. 

The whole is neither more nor better 
_ than the sum of its parts, for the parts 
do not fit together very well. Any 
reader interested in aesthetics will find 
no end of delight in the individual es- 
ys, but he may miss entirely what 
Arnheim presumably had in mind when 
he gave the book its title. 

If anyone can write a top-flight mid- 
20th Century treatise on the psychology 
of art, Arnheim is the man to do it. It 
may perhaps be said that he has almost 
done it in this book, but the reader, 
- unless he is thoroughly familiar with 
—Arnheim's views on perception, espe- 

cially as expounded in his Art and Visual 
- Perception, may lose sight of the defin- 
ing theme that appears in some of the 
- chapters and then disappears in others. 


: акте is іп the forefront of those 
_ writers on aesthetics who have taken 
over and expanded the doctrines of 
Gestalttheorie. Perception is replete 
With properties hardly dealt with at all 
in. classical and conventional studies of 
_ Space, distance, perspective, constancy, 
time, location, fusion, colligation, etc. 
The most salient features of perception 
are those properties best described by 
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i e. : 
words ordinarily used to denote moods: 
sprightly, friendly, agitated, tranquil, 
melancholy, wistful, e£ cetera. If such 
experiences are mentioned at all in 
classical psychology they are usually 
disposed of as special cases of pathetic 
fallacy or illusion—subjective inferences 
built up in past experience and pro- 
jected by empathy and erroneously 
identified as characteristics of external 
objects. Arnheim would insist, on the 
contrary, that these expressive features 
are inherent in the very stuff and sub- 
stance of perception, and that they are 
largely responsible for the tenacious 
hold art has had on mankind in all times 
and places, They express the inner life 
of man, but they exist outside of man 
and are there for the having by anyone 
who has eyes to see and ears to hear. 
These statements are a woefully inade- 
quate summary of Arnheim's views, but 
I hope they do not misrepresent them. 
The essays that do not bear directly 
on Arnheim's main thesis are all of 
them stimulating and provocative. One 
of them, for example, offers a valiant 
and brilliant defense of contemporary 
art as a means of releasing artists from. 
the rules and restrictions of earlier pe- 
riods. Some readers who detest most of 
today's art would probably disagree 
flatly with Arnheim’s arguments. Those 
who find modern art wonderful would 
welcome them as valuable conversational 
ammunition. Others, like myself, would 
read what Arnheim has to say in this 
matter with great respect but also with 
some reservation and slightly raised 
eyebrows. No composer ever tied his 
hands, as it were, and restricted his free- 
dom of expression as did Bach in the 
mirror fugues in his Die Kunst der Fuge. 
Yet I have waited and listened in vain 
for anything composed in recent years 
that could begin to compare with the 
freshness and fervor and freedom of 
those two miraculous fugues. But my 
eyes and ears are probably too old to 
perceive new miracles, In any event, 
read the book for edification and edu- 
cation in an exciting field of inquiry. 
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Psychiatrist at the Pennsylvania ‘Tose 
pital in Philadelphia. He knows law, 
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on the subject. He is superinter of 
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editor of Mental Hygiene, the fes- 
sional journal of the National ia- 
tion of Mental Health. 

HOSE of us who work in the es 


sometimes wonder if the 12 
what it is doing. We see a tri 
all its legalistic restrictions, as 2 
with a referee to decide who most 
pulsively follows the rules. We w 
why it is not simply set up as a 
for truth. However, it is not t 
court is the lawyer's ball park, ai 
who sometimes play in it have to £ 
the ground rules whether we like them 
or not. Actually, these rules were ham- 
mered out of centuries of experience, 
shielding the weak, preserving the sanc- 
tity of contract, and seeking to protect 
the rights of individuals. 

Here is a book by a psychiatrist who 
was a practicing attorney before he 
entered medical school, and a reporter 
before he entered law school The 
craftsmanship of his three professions 
are brought to bear on his goal of 
"throwing light on the murky area of 
forensic psychiatry." 

He tells the lawyer what modern be- 
havior scientists believe about the mo- 
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ychiatrist, psychologist and social 
r why the law puts so much stress 
cedent. He has a definition of 
atry which may distress some of 
h ethren: *By psychiatry, we usually 
лаал modern psychiatry as Freud has 
it.” He makes a curious distinction 
een the "neuropsychiatrist" and the 
psychiatrist. The former, he says, 
a point of view bounded by neuro- 
‘omy, neurophysiology and psycho- 
wiemacology.” The real psychiatry, he 
gests, “may be called medical psy- ` 
хову.” Furthermore, he doesn’t like 
American Board diploma. “There is 
demonstrated relationship between 
vsvchiatric competency and board cer- 
ication. Many competent psychiatrists 
;void the Board . . . many of its diplo- 
isates represent the non-dynamic, old- 
fashioned neuropsychiatrist.” 

In its major outlines, the text follows 
the standard topics in forensic psychi- 
atry—wills, marriage, criminal responsi- 
bility, expert testimony, confidentiality 
of communications, traumatic neurosis, 
commitment laws and so on. Robitscher 
devotes less space to the criminal re- 
sponsibility formulae than most writers 
do; but he reviews them all, from 
M’Naghten to Durham and beyond. He 
does not vote for any one formula. The 
author suggests that with the anticipated 
atrophy of capital punishment, the mat- 
ter will become less important, since— 
absent a death sentence—the defendant 
would generally prefer a determinate 
prison sentence to an indeterminate stay 
in a mental hospital. 

Especially up-to-date is Robitscher's 
presentation on disclosure of informa- 
tion, knowledgeable consent, drug addic- 
tion and the civil rights of the mentally 
ill. The author comes to grips with the 
vexed question of whether the psy- 
chiatrist is the agent of the family, of 
the patient, or of society. His final 
sentence is a thought-provoking com- 
ment that might make us all more 
understanding of the lawyer's special 
role: “Lawyers understand better than 
psychiatrists that rights and liberties 
cannot be abrogated in some areas with- 
out affecting all areas. In the midst of 
world-shaking concerns, the fate of the 
individual, at least in our society, is still 
paramount.” 
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Nemar. He was Chairman of the De- 
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John E. Milholland, the reviewer, re- 
ceived his University of Michigan PhD 
in 1953 and has been in Ann Arbor 
since then, where as a member of the 
psychology department he has taught 
both undergraduate and graduate sta- 
tistics courses as well as courses in test 
theory and in individual differences. Re- 
search interests include college admis- 
sions problems and evaluation of in- 
structional outcomes. He is currently 
president-elect of APA’s Division 2. 


HIS BOOK is carefully written and is 

a refreshing contrast to texts in 
which accuracy is sacrificed for the sake 
of easy comprehension. Many of the 
concepts in statistics are complex and 
just cannot be packaged for effortless 
assimilation. The student who uses 
Courts in his introductory course will 
find that he can return to it for reminis- 
cence and will not be embarrassed by 
discovering that what he originally 
learned must be unlearned. It is likely 
that the full import of many of the 
author’s rather compact statements will 
not be realized until such a return is 
made. 

The book contains 15 chapters, pos- 
sibly in deference to the traditional 15 
or 16 week academic term, but it ap- 
pears doubtful that a constant rate of a 
chapter a week should be scheduled. The 
organization is logical, presenting de- 
scriptive statistics, including product- 
moment correlation, first. So far as I 


know, no “psychological” organization 
has been shown to be superior, 

The emphasis throughout is on the 
rationale of the measures and tech- 
niques and when derivations are simple 
enough they are given. In every case 
the underlying nature of the statistic is 
discussed and when it is appropriate to 
do so, the author points out the condi- 
tions permitting deviations from un- 
compromising adherence to the mathe- 
matical model. 

The book seems to be intended as the 
basis for a course rather than as a 
self-sufficient instructional device. Thus 
there is ample opportunity for the 
teacher to explain, illustrate, and fill in 
gaps. 

The exercises are of the kind typi- 
cally found in textbooks. Many of them 
suffer from the usual lack of contact 
with reality and some call for consider- 
able calculating. A goodly number, how- 
ever, are quite thought-provoking and 
they are varied enough to give the 
teacher some latitude in assigning them, 
It would be helpful if the author would 
provide a manual of solutions. 

Probably no two teachers of statistics 
would agree on exactly the same choice 
of topics for an introductory course, 
and I would be disposed to include some 
treatment of at least the rudiments of 
test theory and a brief exposition of 
factor analysis. If, as a result, something 
had to be cut out I would’ nominate 
some of the special correlation methods 
of Chapter XV. 

One lapse I regard as rather serious is 
the failure even to mention the three 
main analysis of variance models: fixed, 
random, and mixed, Courts must have 
made a deliberate decision to omit them, 
but I think he would not have made 
matters unduly complicated by explain- 
ing that the way one looks at the nature 
of his independent variables has a bear- 
ing on what he puts in the denominator 
of the F ratio. 

The book has a general liberal educa- 
tion slant and therefore is not as en- 
cyclopedic and detailed as some other 
texts, Guilford’s for example, Students 
should find it interesting and provoca- 
tive, and it should be fun to teach 
with it. 
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Survivors of Holocaust 


L. Eitinger, MD 


Concentration Camp Survivors in Norway and Israel. New York: Hu- 


manities Press, 1965. Pp. 199. $6.50. 


Reviewed by SHELDON J. KorcHIN 


The author, Leo Eitinger, is Clinical 
Director of the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
University Hospital, University of Oslo. 
He was born in Czechoslovakia and took 
his medical degree at Masaryk Uni- 
versity in 1937. He fled to Norway 
after the Nazi take-over and was sub- 
sequently caught and imprisoned in 
Auschwitz. 

The reviewer, Sheldon Korchin, is 
Professor of Psychology and Head, Psy- 


` chology Clinic, University of California, 


Berkeley. He received his PhD from 
Harvard in 1946, and in the years since 
has taught at Harvard, Princeton, Chi- 
cago and has worked in the VA, at 
Michael Reese and at NIMH. He co- 
authored with Basowitz, Persky, and 
Grinker, Anxiety and Stress. His present 
research is concerned with ego and cog- 
nitive processes. 


үу: are the enduring psychologi- 
cal effects of the intense stress 
of “life” in Nazi concentration camps? 
A Norwegian psychiatrist, with first- 
hand experience in Auschwitz, Leo Eit- 
inger contributes valuable findings based 
on detailed clinical studies of almost 
600 survivors. Through interview, medi- 
cal and psychiatric examination, and 
analysis of clinical records, collected 
fifteen years after liberation, he con- 
trasts the postwar fate of Israeli (mainly 
Polish Jewish) and Norwegian prison- 
ers, the one subjected to the harshest 
physical and psychological treatment 
and the other among the more “privi- 
leged” groups of inmates. In each 
country, Eitinger compares subgroups 
differing in the severity of psychiatric 
disability at the time of the study, in- 
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cluding normally functioning controls. 
Certainly, the author notes, representa- 
tiveness as well as comparability of 
these samples is limited. Cross-national 
comparison is limited by obvious differ- 
ences between social conditions of pre- 
war Norway and Eastern Europe, by 
the fact that few Norwegian women 
were imprisoned, and by similar factors. 
Withal, the Norwegian-Israeli and pa- 
tient-normal analyses yield findings of 
considerable generality. This is one of 
the most complete and extensive studies 
yet done, and Eitinger adds importantly 
to the sizable, yet limited, literature on 
the effects of the concentration camp. 
That literature, much of it European, is 
thoughtfully and completely reviewed 
by him. 

Unlike the Jews, Norwegians were ar- 
rested “for what they had done and 
not for what they were.” In captivity, 
they suffered similar injury, illness, mal- 
nutrition and, for many, torture, all of 
which contributed to later psychiatric 
conditions and particularly to a high 
incidence of organic brain conditions. 
But their internment was not in prep- 
aration for final annihilation, nor did 
they live with the knowledge that fam- 
ily and friends, indeed an entire culture, 
were being destroyed. The Norwegians 
were taken from relative security and, 
in greatest contrast to the Jews, re- 
turned to it after liberation. Not sur- 
prisingly, therefore, there was little of 
the profound personality change which 
characterized many of the Israelis. 
None of the Norwegian normals showed 
psychiatric symptoms, although there 
was considerable evidence that the 
camp experience was causally related 


to the later psychiatric ` problems dn | 
the Norwegian patient groups. Бу con. | 
trast, many of the Israeli normals — 

were severely disturbed and seemed _ 
only able to function well becaus 

the social support of the kibbu: 
both the Israeli and Norwe 
tients, an organic brain disc 
commonly found and seemed : 
the severity and duration o 

stress suffered, being most o! 
among those who lost weig! 
“living corpse" stage, suffere 

‘and head injuries, or had rept 
severe infectious diseases. 


'atings 
d and _ 


B psychiatric thin; 
ticularly in Germany, minir 
role of psychological exper 
cluding stress, in the producti 
chopathology. The America: 
starting from the opposite bia 
surprised by Eitinger's need : 
that life stress cam cause 
pathology. But as a conseque: 
history was examined with 
care for evidences of pre-existi 
ogy or alternate explanatio: 
present condition. After such 
author concludes that for abo: 
the Israeli schizophrenics, 
thirds of those with othe: 
conditions, the camp experie: 

a definite causative role. The 
imprisonment was judged eve: 
in the studies of the Israeli 
Striking is Eitinger’s contention 
over half of these patients shar 
drome—found often in the kibb 
mals as well—which is unclassií 
the standard psychiatric nomenclature. 
This condition is marked by chronic 
anxiety states, cued off by nightmares 
and sleeplessness at night, and disturb- 
ing associations and memories during 
the day. There is continuous depression, 
“inability to enjoy anything, to laugh 
with others, to establish new, adequate, 
inter-personal contacts, the inability to 
work with pleasure, to fill a position—in 
short, the inability to live in a normal 
way” (p. 191). In the patient’s words, 
“I have a wife . . . and children. I must 
be sociable. They live and laugh, I pre- 
tend I am with them, but it is only the. 
shell that is there. How can anyone 
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Available 696 page $7.95 
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think anything is funny after Bergen 
Belsen”? (p. 161). 

Two aspects of the concentration 
camp period make it not only a massive 
but a unique stress. In the camp, the 
sentence of death was executed daily 
in small doses of brutality, pain and 
deprivation, with the end never in 
doubt. But at the same time, family 
and friends were being killed and the 
prisoners! outside world was being de- 
stroyed. Thus, even after the unex- 
pected liberation, Jewish inmates were 
left without anchorage in the world. 
Pathetic evidence of the need for such 
` anchorage is seen in the numerous 

(later unhappy) marriages with partners 

having no other qualifications than that 

they had some tenuous connections with 
the survivor's earlier life; they had 
come from the same place or had known 
one's parents. A surprising number of 
inmates returned to their Eastern Eu- 
ropean “homes” to find physical destruc- 
tion and hostile rejection. Slow death 
in the camp, and complete social isola- 
tion afterwards, are the unique qualities 
which the author believes make the 
later psychological state understandable. 

In the face of such trauma, pre-existing 

personality factors are relatively insig- 


~ nificant determinants. 


Certainly, many survived the camps, 
psychologically as well as physically, 
and, like the author himself, today live 
fully and relate compassionately to 
others. One wishes Eitinger had singled 
out the best functioning of his subjects 
to inquire into the sources of their 
strength. There are hints. Asked why 
they had survived, 55% of the Israeli 
normals pointed to the presence of 
friends and relatives; a somewhat 
larger proportion of the neurotics said 

` "mere chance” or “just luck.” 

Though the book is organized in a 
somewhat plodding way, the English is 
temarkably good for someone writing 
in his third or fourth language. In all, 
this is a fine clinical study based on a 
large amount of painstaking and difficult 
work; with objectivity it reports find- 
ings of considerable interest to students 
of stress and psychopathology. 
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Themes in Interaction 


Bill L. Kell and William J. Mueller 


Impact and Change: A Study of Counseling Relationships. N: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. Pp. viii + 148. 


Reviewed by SoL L. GARFIELD 


Both authors, Bill L. Kell and Wil- 
liam J. Mueller, are at Michigan State 
University. Kell, who received his PhD 
in 1950 from the University of Chi- 
cago, is Assistant Director for Training 
and Professor of Psychology. Mueller, 
who holds a 1959 PhD from Wisconsin, 
is Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Assistant Director for Research. 

The reviewer, Sol L. Garfield, moved 
in 1964 from Washington University 
and the Missouri Institute of Psychi- 
atry to Teachers College, Columbia, 
where he is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Clinical Training 
Program. At present one of his main 
interests is Brief Psychotherapy and 
the evaluation of change in such ther- 
apy. This is his 5th review for CP. 


HIS paperback volume in the Cen- 

tury Psychology Series addresses 
itself to one of the crucial issues re- 
lated to counseling and psychotherapy 
—how people change in the counseling 
relationship. The book grew out of the 
authors’ listening to taped recordings of 
counseling interviews. As they listened, 
they began to evolve “ап interpersonal 
theory about how change occurs.” In 
the authors’ words, “We have sought to 
communicate a viewpoint about how 
change occurs by attempting actually 
to convey the dynamics of our theory 
through our writing so that the process 
of our discovery could be experienced 
by the reader... (p. v).” 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first deals with the dynamics 
of change, whereas the second focuses 
on how supervision can facilitate the 
counseling relationship. As may be im- 
plied from the latter, the authors’ de- 


ductions and formulations appe 
tied to a supervisory-teachin; 
in which the counselors are : 
training. The nature of the ‹ 
the counselors is not clearly 
but the locus of operations s 
a university counseling center 


Was this as an orientatio 


book, I would like to go a 
comment on some aspects o 
major focus was, “What cause 
change?” In terms of this, th 
attempted to differentiate bc 
needs and dynamics of couns: 
clients changed and those wii 
did not. Neither this nor the 
individual clients appeared prc 
the authors then focused on t! 
ing interaction between the t 
pants. Here the authors felt 
covered several themes relatc: 
change. “Interaction between ti 


selor and the client . . . affects sc: only 
the choice of content in the interview, 
but even the sequence of the content, 
Communication . . . can break down 


and be revitalized; client and counselor 
can destroy and restore a relationship 
(p. 6).” 

The behavioral interaction has both 
current and residual implications, and 
both must be understood if change is 
to occur. The authors also emphasize 
that the behavior of the client is a - 
probable consequence of the behavior 
of the counselor. If the latter "views 
his own behavior as the force that may 
activate his client's responses, then he 
can understand how the client's be- 
havior reflects the unfolding and reveal- 3 
ing of the client's basic problem as an i 
interpersonal process (p. 8)." 
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Although the preceding emphasis on 
the impact of the counselor on the 
"ient may accentuate the importance of 
role and perhaps heighten the coun- 
anxiety in terms of his power, 
authors offer an opposite view. If 
^e counselor focuses intently on the 
nts responses, he will be able to 
what part he played in inducing 
‘ais, and thus to see the consequences 

his own dynamics and behavior on 

е client's expression of his problem. 
“ooking at the counseling relationship 
in this way leads to the conclusion that, 
їо a certain extent at least, mistakes 
are impossible. Whatever the counselor 
stimulates in the client—hostility, hurt, 
guilt, or whatever—can be utilized in 
learning more about the client and can 
be incorporated by the counselor as a 
part of the process of helping the client 
to change" (p. 8). If this is true, it is a 
most reassuring feature of counseling, 
but it presupposes at least continual 
supervision. 

The authors go on to formulate more 
specific aspects of the counseling in- 
teraction. Among these are the am- 
bivalence of the client for change, the 
counselor's own needs and resistances, 
the importance of the counselor's being 
affectively involved and confronted by 
his own dynamics, the reciprocal impact 
of counselor and client, as well as some 
others. The client is perceived as oscil- 
lating between attempts to reduce coun- 
selor effectiveness, and attempts to 
mobilize the counselor. “When the 
counselor is effective, the client will 
seek to avoid anxiety by trying to 
render the counselor ineffective" (p. 
48), and vice versa. The counselor, in 
turn, must be able to respond in an 
adequately controlled and consistent 
manner. Various case excerpts are also 
included to illustrate the various in- 
teractions and behaviors discussed. 
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AE the brief description 
given of the book is not an adequate 
summary of it, one must proceed to 
some evaluation, At the beginning of 
my reading I shared some of the ex- 
citement communicated by the authors 
in exploring the problem of facilitating 
change in clients. However, as I pro- 
ceeded with the book, I had some feel- 
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ing of disappointment. I expect that 
my expectations were too high. The 
book, while stimulating in several re- 
spects, did not give a complete or defini- 
tive answer to the problem at hand. The 
book clearly was not a report of re- 
search findings and certain important 
types of information were missing; e.g., 
the types of clients studied, the length 
of therapy, or what kinds of evaluations 
of client change were made. The clients 
were presumably students at the Uni- 
versity Counseling Center and the coun- 
selors were students seen in training. 
Some questions can be raised concern- 
ing the adequacy of protocols obtained 
from student counselors for trying to 
analyze the basic process of change in 
counseling. Some of the counseling ex- 
cerpts point up the. naivete and inex- 
perience of the counselors whose tapes 
were studied. If one were focusing pri- 
marily on the matter of training and 
problems of supervision, this would be 
more appropriate. 

The authors deserve some praise for 
attempting to study a crucial problem 
of counseling and attempting some pre- 
liminary formulations in this regard. 
However, while clarifying features of 
the counseling interaction, the book did 
not completely fulfill its apparent aims. 
More systematic data and observations 
would have enhanced the value of the 
report. 


Tying Down Thais 


Herbert P. Phillips 


Thai Peasant Personality: The 
Patterning of Interpersonal Be- 
havior in the Village of Bang 
Chang. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1965. Pp. xii 
+ 231. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JACK SHAFFER 


The author, Herbert P. Phillips, is 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
and Chairman, Center jor Southeast 
Asia Studies, Institute of International 


Studies, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Jack Shaffer, the reviewer, is Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology at Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata, California. 
He recently returned from a Fulbright 
Lecturship in Thailand, where he was 
also studying, among other things, the 
“Reinforcement of Child Behavior in 
Thailand.” During his stay in Thailand, 
he reports, he was perplexed because 
the Thais he knew best usually did not 
behave the way they were supposed to, 
according to much of the social science 
literature concerning the Thai people. 
He received his PhD at the Ohio State 
University and was associated with the 
Columbus Childrens Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, a residential treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children, before 
moving to his present position in 1958. 


Т the light of the current world situa- 
tion, the relatively scanty amount of 
personality research on Asian peoples is 
likely to receive more attention. Phillips 
aspires to describe the modal personality 
traits of Central Plain Thai peasants 
and to present a methodological ap- 
proach suitable for cross-cultural per- 
sonality research, His data consist of 
observational materials and the re- 
sponses of 111 Bang Chang villagers to 
a sentence completion test (SCT). 
Naturalistic observation provides a 
rich but methodologically questionable 
means of studying people. On the basis 
of Phillips’s observations, villagers’ in- 
teractions emphasize pleasure in social 
contact with much social play, e.g., word. 
games and humorous topics of conversa- 
tion. Rarely will villagers approach or 
remain in a situation that is not “sanug, 
—a quality inherent in all situations 
which are both fun and emotionally 
worthwhile" (p. 59). Politeness is em- 
phasized in social relationships, and is 
regarded as “a social cosmetic," which 
enables one to appear more attractive to 
others and facilitates comfortable rela- 
tionships, Embarrassing topics and con- 
flicts are avoided; ‘leaving the field’ (no 
pun intended) is a common peasant re- 
action to potentially embarrassing situa- 
tions, e.g., rather than argue, a husband 
might leave his wife permanently. Social 
relationships are described as “loosely 
structured,” where despite the many 
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. forms and rituals of face-to-face inter- 
actions, strong emotional involvements 
between people are supposedly rare and 
obligations to people can easily be 
ignored. 

Many fascinating observations are 
woven into Phillips's narrative, though 
it is difficult to evaluate their repre- 
sentativeness and interpret their signifi- 
cance, The reviewer is both fascinated 

\ and puzzled by some of the observa- 
tions. For example, Phillips reports that 
-- in child rearing, “опе rarely sees in Bang 

Chang any physical or even verbal coer- 

cion" (p. 35). Yet in the reviewer's un- 

published research involving interviews 

with 256 children in Bang Chang, physi- 
| Cal and/or verbal punishment was almost 
universally reported. This apparent dis- 
crepancy from Phillips's observation re- 
quires explanation. Can part of the ex- 
planation involve the obviously foreign 
field investigator's effect on the typical 
patterns of interaction? 


о us author proposes to offer a meth- 
odological approach suitable for cross- 
cultural research. His discussion of the 
rationale and significance of the SCT 
for cross-cultural research is good, and 
- à description of the procedures for trans- 
lating the SCT items into Thai (previ- 
ously published) is valuable for investi- 
gators faced with translation problems. 
The methodological contribution is lim- 
ited by certain deficiencies, some of 
which are discussed by the author. No 
. instrument reliability ог inter-judge 
. agreement in classifying responses is re- 
ported, tables are incomplete, and a 
. copy of the SCT schedules is not in- 
cluded. Data are presented and analysed 
for 29 of the 144 SCT items admin- 
. istered, representing six of the 13 areas 
of personality studied (authority, de- 
pendency, orienting toward others, anx- 
iety and reactions to crises, aggression, 
and drives and wishes). Although the 
_ data presented were interesting and gen- 
_ erally consistent with the existing litera- 
. ture and naturalistic observations, one 
. cannot help wondering what lurked in 
the 80% of the unreported data. Repli- 
cation in other cultures would provide a 
reference point that would better il- 
luminate the significance of the findings. 
Despite these limitations, and prob- 
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lems involving the degree of generaliza- 
tion warranted by a study of one small 
community, the book is the best single 
source of information on Thai person- 
ality. It contains astute analyses of a 
variety of important issues, e.g., the 
need for psychological isolation, con- 
formity, conceptions of modal person- 
ality, the dynamics of loose structure, 
the significance of social play, etc. Per- 
haps its most important contribution is 
that it is a fertile source of ideas for 
further research. 


Through Facts 
to Substance 


Morris S. Schwartz and Charlotte 
Green Schwartz 


Social Approaches to Mental Pa- 
tient Care. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1964. Pp. x + 
341. $8.75. 


Reviewed by LEE GUREL 


The authors of this book; Morris and 
Charlotte Green Schwartz, are a hus- 
band and wife team, currently in the 
Sociology Department at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. They worked together on this 
volume while they were employed by 
the Joint Commission on Mental Ill- 
ness and Health. 

The reviewer, Lee Gurel, is Director, 
Psychiatric Program Evaluation Staf of 
the Veterans Administration in Wash- 
ington. He received his PhD from Purdue 
University in 1952 and spent seven 
years working in various psychiatric 
hospitals before coming to Washington. 
This is his third review for CP. 


VEN rapid readers practiced in skim- 

ming techniques are likely to find 
Social Approaches to Mental Patient 
Care a tiresome and disappointing book. 
While perhaps not as deliberately in- 
genious as were the Carribean pirates 
in hiding their valuables, its authors 


have been almost as successful. How- 
ever, it will be unfortunate, even if 
hardly surprising, if less hardy souls tire 
of sloshing through the descriptive mire 
and never reach the solid islands o 
fairly imaginative, insightful, and 


ideas about the conceptual bac! 
and cultural context of conte ary 
mental health services and facili 

The obvious ambivalence whic’ <har- 
acterizes this reviewer’s react de- 
rives largely from a hesitant bı ne- 
theless negative answer to the <ı. slion 
of whether this book was really ` cces- 
sary. It is described as “. . . th: “nal 
report of the Project on Patte of 
Patient Care, one of ten study ups 
established by the Joint Commis: on 
Mental Illness and Health" (p. Гһе 
senior authors, Morris and Ch otte 
Schwartz, a husband and wii am 
now in the Sociology Depart at 
Brandeis University, are deserved! well- 
known for their many writings, ^: uch, 
one might reasonably have exp 1а 
product of considerable impact sig- 
nificance. However, as written, ial 
Approaches to Mental Patien: we 


suffers from what appear to b: 
superable handicaps. 

The first of these is the f 
publication—for reasons unexp' i 
almost four years after Action f 
tal Health. The great bulk of the «| ort, 
although not necessarily its most i 
cant parts, seems to this revi 
have been adequately summa: 
pages 166-192 of Action for 
Health. Since prospective rea 
Social Approaches to Mental 
Care are likely to be quite familia 
the Joint Commission's summary 
ment, they can expect to be nagged by 
a persistent feeling of déjà vu—the more 
50 since the authors of Action for Men- 
tal Health had access to and quoted 
liberally from an early draft. To this 
extent, and to the extent that the pe- 
riodical literature now contains first- 
hand accounts of what may have been 
unpublished avant garde at the time of 
the study group's survey, much of this 
monograph was outdated well before its 
publication. 

The book's second handicap derives 
from what this reviewer felt was its 
unnecessarily protracted presentation of 
observational data—not infrequently 
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Psychology of Human Adjustment and Mental Health 


In preparation . . . 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


by THOMAS A. RINGNESS, University of Wisconsin 

Random House, December 1967; about 350 pages; about $5.95 
"his is a book on “mental health” for teachers, based on research findings and largely oriented 
in social learning theory. 


` Just published . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


by LESTER D. CROW, Brooklyn College of The Cily Universily of New York 
A comprehensive text which aims to help students gain insight into the problems of behavior. 
An Instructor’s Manual is available. 

Knopf, 1967; 640 pages; $7.95 


Comparative Psychology 
Just published . . . 


THE DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR DEVELOPMENT 
An Epigenetie View 


by ZING-YANG KUO 
Random House, March 1967, PP34; 256 pauses $2.45 paperbound К , 
Offers a new orientation for future behavioral studies which will be of interest to experimental 


psychologists, developmental psychologists, theory-and-systems psychologists, and animal 
psychologists. 


For further information write to RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
The College Department, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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` preceded by condescendingly elementary 
introduction and interspersed with ru- 
minative and inconclusive interpreta- 
tion. In view of having been ‘scooped’ 
_ by Action for Mental Health, this kind 
_ of undisciplined writing seemed doubly 
objectionable. 


У as largest part of the volume is de- 
voted to reporting the results of site 
visits to 121 mental health facilities and 
interviews with 179 other mental health 
specialists. The facilities visited were 
selected on the basis of having in opera- 
tion or in process of development “prom- 
ising, novel or unconventional programs” 
(0.21). 
- In addition to two introductory chap- 
ters and'a concluding chapter, the book 
js admirably organized into three sec- 
tions: the Out-patient, the In-patient, 
- and the Ex-patient systems. Each of the 
- sections contains four introductory/ 
- descriptive chapters, plus a fifth entitled 
“Problems and Issues," which is in the 
nature of an analytic commentary. It is 
_ the three chapters of “Problems and 
- Issues,” plus a concluding chapter of 
- "Recommendations," which comprise 
the most valuable portions of the book. 
- Here, in some 45 pages (chapters 7, 12, 
17, and 18), ‘the message’ is to be 
found. In both content and writing 
style, these four chapters, especially 
Chapter 12, stand in sharp contrast to 
the turgid, redundant material found 
elsewhere—Chapters 4, 10, 11, and 15 
being prime examples. 
| What the Schwartzes have done in 
the chapters overviewing each of the 
three care systems is to delve beneath 
- descriptive superstructure and to expose 
some of the latent considerations under- 
lying the many obvious difficulties which 
pr beset treatment efforts. For the most 
- part, the core problems they isolate 
center around the theme that the social 
contexts and organizational frameworks 
within which care is offered are struc- 
turally unsuited to the overwhelming 
tasks facing mental health workers. 
The Schwartzes argue, and quite con- 
vincingly so, that many of the assump- 
tions underlying present-day practice, 
particularly those stemming from the 
medical model, are often irrelevant and 
antithetical to the kinds of innovations 
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needed. An especially valuable aspect of 
their analyses is the suggestion that 
some mental health efforts are, in fact, 
self-defeating and only accentuate the 
problems they are supposed to alleviate. 
Taken as a unit, the four superior chap- 
ters leave little doubt that it will take 
more than palliative merthiolate-if-you- 
can-see-it-and-aspirin-if-you-can’t meas- 
ures to cure the mental healthnik’s ills. 

One is left with the impression that 
the four summary/commentary chapters 
constituted the primary raison d’etre 
for the book. If their content is, in fact, 
the essence of what the authors wanted 
to get said, one wonders further whether 
they may not have done themselves a 
disservice. Whatever the reasons for re- 
counting so much of the survey’s raw 
observations—whether because they 
were thought to be of sufficient impor- 
tance or because of a need to buttress 
or to legitimate the presentation of a 
stimulating viewpoint—the inclusion of 
material probably better left as staff 
working papers serves only to blunt the 
impact of an astute sociological analysis. 

In a word, it was this reviewer's 
opinion that the authors’ trenchant com- 
mentary could have stood on its own 
and might have made either an excellent 
paper or, at most, a very short mono- 
graph. As it stands, Social Approaches 
to Mental Patient Care is not likely to 
serve the needs of the practitioners to 
whom it is addressed; it will more 
likely be appropriate to the thoughtful 
layman and student in need of familiar- 
ity with the scope of contemporary 
mental health resources and the in- 
fluences on their functioning of alterna- 
tive conceptual models and social con- 
texts. 


W 


There are antiscientists who say that 
science has nothing to do with values and 
therefore not of interest. There are also 
Scientists who say that physics alone is 
basic. I oppose both. Science is not every- 
thing. But science is very beautiful. 


— ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


From the Top 
of a Hill 


Kenneth R. Hammond (Ed.) 


The Psychology of Egon 
wik. New York: Holt, Rirci=t & 
Winston, 1966. Pp. x + 549. 


Reviewed by ROBERT С. Bo: 


The.editor, Kenneth R. Ha 
took his PhD at Berkeley under 


wik in 1948 and is Professor an Di- 
rector of the Behavior Research 4. ora- 
tory in the Department of Psy; logy 
at the University of Colorado. çon 
Brunswik was born in Budapest ù 1203 
and was educated im Austria, r ing 
his PhD from the University of "na 
in 1927, and becoming an Assi. in 
Bühler's Psychologishes Institui. In 


1935—36 he was a Visiting Lecture: ind 


Research Fellow at the Univer of 
California, Berkeley; in 1937 he (те 
Assistant Professor and stayed o re 
until his.death in 1955. His inte im 
psychology were primarily in +’ ids 
of perception, cognition, meti gy 
and theory. 

The reviewer, Robert C. Bei 1х0. 
studied under Brunswik, rece! nis 
Berkeley PhD in 1956. He has hi 
at Princeton, The University oj . ii 
sylvania and Hollins College as: паз 
recently moved to the Universi'y of 
Washington. His first book, 'Th: of 
Motivation, came out in the las! part 


of 1966. 


GON BRUNSWIK saw psychology from 

a hilltop. From there he could see 
much that was wrong in it. He re- 
peatedly and vigorously advanced some 
revolutionary ideas on methodology and 
theory, but his ideas have had rela- 
tively little impact. Brunswik’s own ex- 
positions are ineffectual because they 
are so difficult to read and they are ad- 
dressed primarily to fellow-workers in 
perception. The purpose of this memorial 
volume is not just to pay tribute to a 
man, but to give his ideas greater cur- 
rency. The hope is that if Brunswik’s 
views could be more widely appreciated 
they might stimulate and invigorate 
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psychology. At the very least they de- 
ve a larger audience than they seem 
го have had so far. 

:fammond has written an initial ex- 

sition, collected a few previously pub- 

hed. papers, including ‘а couple by 
2ranswik, and gathered together a num- 
сот of new papers, written predominately 
п» Brunswik’s former students expressly 
от this volume. These new papers make 
i e book a success. They offer a little 
story, some philosophy of science, 
me perception theory, and some un- 
sual applications to the problems of 
ehavior. 

There are few data here—mostly just 
words. But they are the words of liter- 
ate and communicative people who with- 
out exception have something interesting 
and often something important to say. 
The reader may occasionally wonder 
how a particular paper is related to 
Brunswik’s work; the connection is not 
always obvious. But the over-all message 
is clear and Brunswik’s ideas do come 
through, In contrast to the typical 
memorial volume, there is a strong un- 
derlying theme, and where Brunswik’s 
ideas may be hard to see clearly there 
is some helpful redundancy from one 
paper to the next. 

The weakest papers are the three by 
Heider, Barker and Smedslund relating 
Brunswik’s work to that of Lewin and 
Piaget. I do not question the appropri- 
ateness of these comparisons in such a 
volume, the comparisons seem to me 
superficial. They were made by Lew- 
inians and a Piagetian when someone 
more in sympathy with Brunswik’s 
views might have done the job differ- 
ently, and kept more in line with the 
general expository theme of the book. 

The most successful papers are those 
by Loevinger showing how Brunswik’s 
methods and theory can fruitfully be 
applied to the problems of personality 
testing, and by Crow indicating applica- 
tions to the experimental simulation of 
international relations. Both writers are 

, familiar and comfortable with Bruns- 
wik's concepts (eg, the lens model, 
representative design, ecological valid- 
ity) and have evidently been deeply in- 
fluenced by them. In both cases the con- 
cepts have led to new research (which is 
what matters in the long run) in areas 
far removed from the area in which they 
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originated. Moreover, these papers deal 
with problems in behavior whereas 
many of the companion papers are pre- 
occupied, as was Brunswik's own work, 
with problems in perception. Our great 
need today is for new conceptual tools 
for the explanation of behavior. Ham- 
mond has given us easy access to a 
whole set of tools. And Hammond has 
led us well up onto Brunswik's hill; we 
can see, if we will just look, some 
glimpse of what he saw from the top 
of it. 


On CP's for CP 


William M. Cruickshank (Ed.) 


Cerebral Palsy: Its Individual and 
Community Problems. Rev. Ed. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 704. 
$10.95. 


Reviewed by LEONARD DILLER 


The editor, William M. Cruickshank, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Michigan and, at the time of writing 
this book, was Professor of Education 
and Psychology, School of Education 
and College of Liberal Arts, and Direc- 
tor, Division of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, Syracuse University. Cur- 
rently he is at the University of Michi- 
gan where he is heading up a program in 
mental retardation. Earlier he wrote A 
Teaching Method for Brain-Injured and 
Hyperactive Children in collaboration 
with Bentzen, Ratzeburg and Tann- 
hauser, and edited Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children and Youth. 

The reviewer, Leonard Diller,is Chief, 
Behavioral Science, Institute of Re- 
habilitation Medicine, and Associate 
Professor, Rehabilitation Medicine, New 
York University School of Medicine. He 
is also Adjunct Professor, Ferkauf Grad- 
uate School of Education, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. He has a 1953 PhD from New 


York University and has been involved 
in clinical work, training and research; 
his bibliography includes more than 
forty publications and thirty papers 
presented at professional meetings. 


T has been estimated that there are 

more than half a million individuals 
afflicted with cerebral palsy in this 
country. This condition (disease?) is 
marked by its complexity and chronicity. 
The overt and hidden disabilities as- 
sociated with the primary motor defect 
cluster in many ways, permitting only 
limited statements of lawfulness about 
the condition and only limited systems 
of therapies for some aspects of the 
different disabilities. One can always 
find something to treat. Sometimes one 
can point to an aspect of the condition. 
that has been helped. Seldom can one 
point to a cure. Immediately after World 
War II, the surge of parental interest 
and the rapid growth of the rehabilita- 
tion movement promised a bright future 
for this field. Parents of young children 
were generally told, “wait until the 
child grows up." Parents of older chil- 
dren were told, “we should have started 
earlier.” Both answers implied that a 
solution to their problems was available. 
Treatment was to be conducted by the 
team approach, the primary tool of re- 
habilitation. The team approach rests 
not so much on technical innovation or 
spectacular adyances but on the applica- 
tion of professional skills to a. wide 
variety of problems that had been 
previously ignored or considered too 
messy. In some ways it stands in rela- 
tion to its predecessors as the super- 
market (another post-war phenomenon) 
does to the old-fashioned grocery store. 


OS E: book reflects this at- 
mosphere very well. His major intent 
in this edition is similar to what it was 
in the original edition a decade ago. 
“To bring together . . . the points of 
view of the medical, psychological, 
therapeutic, social work and rehabilita- 
tion professions." To bring about a 
better "meeting of the minds" among 
those concerned with cerebral palsy. 
The revised edition contains sixteen 
chapters. Five of them are new (hear- 
ing problems, speech problems, employ- 
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ment goals, visual disorders, and com- 
munity planning.) Their inclusion is ap- 
propriate in light of the editor’s aims. 
Of the eleven remaining chapters, four 
are written by non-psychologists and 
deal with problems that are essentially 
the concern of other professionals, e.g. 
medicine, social work. Seven of the 
chapters are closer to the psychologist’s 
center of interest. These chapters in- 
clude, The Scope of the Problem, The 
Evaluation of Intelligence, Personality 
Characteristics, Educational Planning, 
Mental Retardation and Cerebral Palsy, 
Parent Counseling, and Parent Educa- 
tion and Realistic Vocational Planning. 
The major point to be made is that 
all of those seven chapters are highly 
similar to the tone of thinking of the 
middle 50’s. Indeed, the references for 
each of these chapters contain far more 
citations to works published before the 
original edition in 1956 than it does 


_ towards works published after 1956. 


By way of contrast, the new chapters 
and the four old ones, not essentially 


. of a psychological nature, contain many 


more references to works published 


_ after 1956 than to works published be- 


fore then. Conclusion: either the au- 
thors of the seven chapters did not try 


. especially hard to assimilate newer find- 


ings, or else there is very little that is 
new in this field from the standpoint of 


psychology. 


In this reviewer's opinion, both ex- 
planations are partially accurate. Psy- 
chology, as expounded in this volume, has 
not kept pace with the needs of the 
population or the advances in adjacent 
fields, e.g. mental retardation or children 
with minimal brain damage. For a be- 
ginning psychology student, this book 
presents a fairly solid if uninspired in- 
troduction to a field. 

One or two minor points. A chapter 


“on emotional disturbances would have 


been helpful. The chapter on personality 


1 . tends to reduce personality problems to 


epiphenomena of perceptual disturbances 
which occupy the major portion of the 
chapter. 


Loss and Reunion 


Christoph M. Heinicke and Ilse Westheimer 


Brief Separations. New York: International Universities Press, 1966. Pp. 


xii 4- 355. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Lucy Rau FERGUSON 


Christoph М. Heinicke, the first au- 
thor, is a child analyst and senior re- 
search psychologist at the Reiss-Davis 
Clinic in Los Angeles. After completing 
а doctorate in social psychology under 
Robert Sears at Harvard, he spent four 
years in England completing training in 
child analysis at the Hampstead Clinic. 
The second author, Ilse Westheimer, 
is a psychiatric social worker now with 
the Child Guidance Training Center in 
London. 

The reviewer, Lucy Rau Ferguson, re- 
ceived a doctorate in clinical psychol- 
ogy from the University of California 
at Berkeley. While on the faculty at 
Stanford, she taught courses in clinical 
and developmental psychology and en- 
gaged in research on identification and 
on differential cognitive abilities. She is 
now associate professor and director of 
the Psychological Clinic at Michigan 
State University. She is especially in- 
terested in treatment of children and 
families. 


HIS is an important contribution to 

the literature on separation and ma- 
ternal deprivation. It is a detailed chron- 
icle of the reactions to separation from 
and subsequent reunion with their par- 
ents of ten very young children. The 
sample ranged in age from thirteen to 
thirty-two months and the period of 
separation varied from two to twenty- 
one weeks. In most of the cases the 
mother was going to the hospital to 
have a baby or for other medical treat- 
ment, and the child was placed in a 
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residential nursery because it would 
have been difficult to care for him at” 
home. The research staff, which cone? 
sisted of the two authors and a third _ 
observer, visited the families before the 
separation took place, studied the chil- 
dren intensively in the residential nur. 
sery and continued to observe their res | 
actions for a period of at least sixteen _ 
weeks after their return home. 

The study is thus an excellent exampl 
of what Bowlby has dubbed the "short 
longitudinal" method, focusing on the | 
sequential development of responses to | 
a specific life experience. Another well- ` 
known example is provided by the _ 
Bowlby and Robertson film, “A Two- 
Year-Old Goes to Hospital,” which _ 
chronicled in graphic and poignant de- | 
tail the reactions of one little girl to © 
a period of hospitalization. Impressive | 
as was the film, however, in making clear 1 
the stressful nature of this experience to _ 
a young child and in illustrating some of 
the coping behaviors it might call forth, 
it raised a number of questions. Bowlby _ 
and others have stressed the traumatic - 
nature of separation from the mother. 
and the possibly far-reaching effects o! 
such a disruption of attachment. They. É 
have further maintained that the age pe- 
riod of six months to three years was _ 
a critical one for the effects of separa: 
tion. These writings, while persuasive _ 
especially to those espousing psycho- 
analytic notions of the importance 0 
early object relations, have been less - 
than completely convincing to mam 
more empirically minded students of: 


child development. The evidence cited 
hs often been retrospective, anecdotal, 
aad poorly controlled. It is difficult to 
diseviminate, for instance, the effects on 
ihe child of separation per se from 

sse of traumatic medical procedures 
w.Jergone in the course of a hospital 

erience. 


FX 

*.HIS STUDY, together with a preced- 

one, which compared a group of 

ldren in a residential nursery with а 

oup in a day nursery, goes a long way 

wards remedying these shortcomings. 
hile using, the clinical case study 

:ethod very effectively to illustrate the 
;»henomena observed (the vicissitudes of 
wo children are described in detail), 
the authors also made use of a variety 
of carefully controlled observational 
methods to obtain quantitative meas- 
ures. Several sessions of doll play, time 
sample observation in the nursery, and 
more anecdotal records of children's 
and parents’ behavior at home are com- 
bined for each case. These data permit 
statistical comparisons of the separated 
children with their non-separated con- 
trols, followed for comparable periods, 
on such indices as amount of crying, 
lapses in sphincter control, growth of 
vocabulary, and hostility expressed to- 
ward parents. Despite the minute size 
of the sample, many group differences 
emerge as highly significant. A number 
of internal analyses of the data from 
the separated children also illustrate the 
dependence of their reactions on such 
crucial variables as length of separa- 
tion and preexisting relationship with 
the parents. 

The data are for the most part al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. Ob- 
viously the selection of measures and 
the relationships explored were guided 
by the authors’ theoretical orientation— 
a psychoanalytic one. Except for a suc- 
cinct final chapter, however, the presen- 
tation is a straightforward empirical 
one, The data are carefully organized so 
as to bring out the sequential pattern- 
ing of the reactions to separation, a 
phenomenon that Bowlby has stressed. 
This is done most effectively. We are 
left in no doubt as to the traumatic 
impact of the separation experience as 
we follow the anguish, the regression 
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and disruption of affectional relation- 
ships in these young subjects. The out- 
come in all cases is a benign one; by 
sixteen or twenty weeks after their re- 
turn home, the children are once again 
happy and are developing normally. As 
the authors are careful to point out, this 
happy resolution may well have been 
facilitated by the supportive contact of 
the social worker with the parents. They 
raise the question of these children's 
possibly increased vulnerability to later 
stressful experiences. 

There are problems, of course. The 
sample is tiny, and the study thus de- 
mands careful and extensive replication. 
There are some questions about the 
adequacy of the control group—not only 
were these children not separated but 
they were not experiencing other pos- 
sibly traumatic events, such as the birth 
of a sibling, to which the separated 
children were simultaneously subjected. 
The intensive contact of the observers 
with their subjects may well have al- 
tered the phenomena under study in 
unknown ways. Nevertheless, in its care- 
ful execution and lucid presentation, 
this study is an admirable example of 
the possibility of capitalizing on “natu- 
ral experiments” to study an important 
phenomenon. In its ingenious combina- 
tion of clinical and experimental meth- 
ods, it stands as a model which this re- 
viewer hopes others will emulate in 
investigating this difficult and important 
problem. 


Hollow Men 


Kenneth Keniston 


The Uncommitted: Alienated 
Youth in American Society. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1966. Pp. viii + 500. $8.50. 


Reviewed by HERMAN FEIFEL 
The author, Kenneth Keniston, was a 


Rhodes Scholar at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he received his PhD in 


1956. He spent the ensuing years until 
1962 in the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University, as Research 
Fellow, Research Associate, and Lec- 
turer in Clinical Psychology. Since 1962 
he has been Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Department of Psychiatry, at 
Yale Medical School. 

The reviewer, Herman Feifel, a Co- 
lumbia PhD, is presently Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Southern California, on leave from 
his position as Chief Psychologist of the 
Los Angeles VA Outpatient Clinic. He is 
also Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
(Psychology) at the University of South- 
ern California School of Medicine. He 
has pioneered in investigating attitudes 
toward death and is editor of the book 
The Meaning of Death (McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 1965). He is now involved in a 
3-year supported research program re- 
lating temporal nearness to death, values, 
personality, and religious orientation in 
varying populations to perceptions of 
death, He is also involved in a research 
program correlating expectations about 
mental health to type of treatment and 
psychotherapy outcome. 


È YOUTH, the roots of alienation ap- 
pear to be timeless. Though holding 
no monopoly “on explicit rejection, 
freely chosen . . . of the dominant 
values of (one's) society," they tend to 
feel it in an especially deep and immedi- 
ate way. It is by this entryway that 
Keniston has selected to probe the 
“alienation syndrome." 

He focuses on 12 undergraduate stu- 
dents at Harvard College "identified by 
psychological tests as extremely alien- 
ated." Findings were based on repeated 
interviews, tests, and observations “about 
matters autobiographical, philosophical, 
and experimental.” One misses a de- 
tailed description of his selection, scor- 
ing procedures, and statistical treatment. 
Apparently, these facets are to be re- 
ported in a separate monograph. 

The first half of the book, Alienated 
Youth, is headlined by a portrait of “In- 
burn, An American Ishmael,” a fascinat- 
ing case-study of an articulate alienated 
young man. Inburn’s alienated compan- 
ions are also made known to us via 
concrete, rich, clinical material. Reflec- 
tion about the lives of these students 
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NEW RELEASES... 


Immediate Application ion do Practice... 
e .. . and Reference 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC i 
THERAPIES — Vol. 7 — 1967 
Edited by JULES Н. MASSERMAN, M.D. 

3 The seventh and newest volume in this acclaimed 


i 


E series, continues as in previous issues, to present a 
А. broad spectrum of psychotherapeutic thought and 
practice. "Reading these annual volumes provides an 
easy method of keeping aware of what is going on in 
psychiatry."—].A.M.A. This new volume contains an 
inclusive survey of the developing techniques of com- 
munication among psychiatrists and allied scientists. 
Other sections are devoted to Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry, Individual Psychotherapy, Marital Prob- 
lems, Drugs and Addiction, Group Techniques, In- 
stitution and Community, and Review and Integra- 
tion. Each contribution reflects the current trend from 
the doctrinaire stereotypes of the past to the social- 
transactional parameters of today and tomorrow. 

(About 350 pp., about $11.00) 


BRAIN MECHANISMS UNDERLYING 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 


(Proceedings of a Conference held at Princeton, N. J., supported 
by a grant from the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness) 


Editor: FREDERIC L. DARLEY, Ph.D. 
Chairman: CLARK H. MILLIKAN, M.D. 


This new book records the proceedings of a Con- 
ference which brought together scientists concerned 
with the language processes and those working with 
basic neurophysiological mechanisms. Impressive ad- 
vances have been made during recent years in the 
understanding of the nature of language and of the 
linguistic requirements for information processing, 
transfer, storage and retrieval. Parallel, but until now, 
largely unrelated advances of understanding of coding 
and decoding within the central nervous system, and | 
of the neural mechanisms underlying sensation, тоуе- E! 
ment, and even thought have occurred. The aim of the E 


T 


CRIMINI ERS INIM ION aman se 


Conference was to point up the interrelationship be- 
tween the two and the development of a meaningful 
correlation of the extensive information now available. 


(272. pp., 66 illus., $7.75) 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10016 


led Keniston to educt a psychology of 
alienation. Major characteristic е 
were a futile quest for positive values, 
Possession of a pessimistic ex i 
orientation, a distrust of cor : 
“private” goals, and a disaffection for 
adulthood. His students appes: «s in- 
dividuals who know what they not, 
but not what they are. Keni- ^ ap- 
preciates fully the “centerle үер” 
which exists between individua! . ıd sọ- 
ciety and, consequently, does ».' view 
alienation as simply “an idio гайс 
stance" toward the world. He h: that 
the demands of American sock. ex- 
plain alienation as much as do per- 
sonality predispositions of his sii ates. 

The second half of the book, nat- 
ing Society, is, in essence, an € ded, 
provocative essay examining : dis- 
secting what Keniston consider: the 
social wellsprings of alienati He 
ranges knowledgeably over territ en- 
compassing the nature of social «age, 
social fragmentation, the Americ: 'аш- 
ily, and intellectual developm in 
Western culture. His bête noir: our 
technologically dominated soci “It 
alienates because . . . (it) ten 
discourages human wholenes: in- 
tegrity . . . too rarely provid jects 
worthy of commitment.” The +! (еф, 
Keniston contends, are the pr: of 
as well as dissenters against thi 1 of 
society. Insightful and heuristi: are 
many of his conceptualization ne 
become generalizations which :-;uire 
more support. 

Ox must properly weigh how many 
of Keniston’s persuasions issue from 

| his sample of middle-class, white, male, 
Harvard youths, pace-setting though 
they be. Further, though certain aspects 
of a culture can foster alienation, this 
does not necessarily signify that the 
culture per se is an alienating one. 
Moreover, Keniston and we are still 
faced with the thorny dilemma—why 
one and not the other? 

Keniston is a sensitive, socially aware, 
and sophisticated observer of the Ameri- 
can scene. He understands the inter- 
weaving strands between individual char- 
acter, social process, cultural context, 
and historical change. He genuinely con- 
cerns himself with the place of values, 
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that scotoma of so much of traditional 


scie:cc. The vicissitudes of acquiring IMPORTANT 
meaning and integration, central to much | WEW RELEASES... 


of contemporary personality investiga- E 


tior, ате also depicted illuminatingly. 

viis absorbing hook со осе for Immediate Application % Practice... 
knoviedge not only about alienated stu- 
деп! but about the “little alienations” | ° ® * and Reference 
in .. of us. Most important, perhaps, | $i 
Ke: ton challenges our vision of how 
to 'ansform ‘hollow men’ into vital 
poit cipants in our society. 


LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
Educational Principles and Practices 


By DORIS J. JOHNSON, M.A. 
and Dr. HELMER R. MYKLEBUST 


Organizational 
Montage 


Raymond V. Bowers (Ed.) Fore- 
word by Charles E. Hutchinson 


Studies on Behavior in Organiza- 
tions: A Research Symposium. 
Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia Press, 1966. Pp. xvi+ 


This new volume. presents the frame of reference, the 
principles and practices, that the authors have evolved 
in working with a wide variety of children who have 
been enrolled in the remediation program at the In- 
stitute for Language Disorders over the last 15 years. 
It offers a comprehensive, yet detailed multidiscipli- 
nary approach to remediation and provides stimulating 
material and clinically applicable approaches useful 
to other educators and specialists concerned with the 
intriguing problems of learning disabilities. Also, it 
fills the need for a textbook aimed at training teachers 
and makes a significant contribution to better under- 
standing of learning as a process. 

(About 330 pp., about $8.75) 


RORSCHACH'S TEST 

Vol. II. A VARIETY OF PERSONALITY 
PICTURES 

Second Edition, Extensively Revised and Enlarged 


By SAMUEL J. BECK, Ph.D. 
with Н. B. MOLISH, Ph.D. (U. S. Navy) 


364. $8.00. 
Reviewed by KENNETH R. MACCRIMMON 


At the time of the Conference re- 
ported here, the editor, Raymond V. 


_ PhD from UCLA and his prime research 


Bowers, was Head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology and Direc- 
tor of the Social Science Research In- 
stitute at the University of Georgia. At 
present he is Head of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Arizona. He is 
also editor of Studies in Organizational 
Effectiveness. 

The reviewer, Kenneth R. MacCrim- 
mon, is Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Administration, Graduate School of In- 
dustrial Administration, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. He received his 


interest is in experimental and theoreti- 
cal studies of decision making. He is 
currently busy applying a stochastic 
model to the managerial career develop- 
ment process. He has just finished with 
Richard Cyert a chapter on “Огдапіза- 
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Many new illustrative cases have been added to this 
New, Second Edition. Expanded interpretative ma- 
terial and considerable theoretic exposition have been 
added to show how the authors arrived at their con- 
clusions from the test data presented. The cases were 
selected to offer a variety of test records broadly repre- 
sentative of the clinical spectrum. All these combine 
to make this eminent book (there were nine printings 
of the First Edition) even more practical for clinicians 
and, an excellent teaching text on the Rorschach test. 

(About 440 pp., about $9.50) 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10016 


Northwestern. University Press is 
pleased to announce 
a distinguished new series: 


STUDIES IN JUNGIAN THOUGHT 


Evil 
edited by the Curatorium 


of the C. G. Jung-Institut, 
Zürich 


From time immemorial the best. 
minds have pondered the ques- 
tion of evil: What is its source? 
What is its true nature? What 
role does evil play in human 
creativity? To gain deeper in- 
sights into the tangle of difficul- 
ties surrounding this subject, the 
Institute invited eight eminent 
scholars to analyze evil. Topics 
discussed include evil in mythol- 
ogy, in Eastern religions, in 
fairy tales, in the cinema, and 
in the creative process. 

260 pages $8.50 


Satan in the 
Old Testament 
by Rivkah Scharf Kluger 


Following the work of C. G. Jung 
in her approach, the author ex- 
amines the mythological and 
symbolic character of Satan as 
he is revealed in Old Testament 
passages. 160 pages $5.50 


Ancient Incubation and 
Modern Psychotherapy 
by C. A. Meier 


The author here provides insight. 
into a classical prototype for 
psychotherapy and offers a new 
approach for uncovering its fun- 
damentals. The ritual of incuba- 
tion, at the core of which was 
sleeping within a religious pre- 
Serve to receive healing dreams 
and visions, is, suggests Meier, 
an archetypal root for some of 
the practices of modern psycho- 
therapy. 140 pages $5.00 


Northwestern University Press 
1735 Benson Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 


tions" for the second edition of The 
Handbook of Social Psychology and is 
writing with Jacob Marschak a book 
on The Economic Theory oí Decision. 


TE VOLUME is a collection of papers 
presented at a recent Conference, 
held at the University of Georgia, on 
Behavior in Organizations. Two-thirds 
of the volume are papers by researchers 
who have held contracts with the Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research 
(AFOSR) for studies on organizational 
effectiveness, The remaining one-third 
are papers of several non-AFOSR spon- 
sored participants invited to supplement 
the program. The researchers are pri- 
marily sociologists with a secondary 
representation of psychologists. The 
representation of other disciplines is 
weak. 

Better than most volumes of its kind, 
this one manages to provide a methodo- 
logical balance with papers devoted 
to conceptualizations (both verbal and 
mathematical), taxonomies, field experi- 
ments, field studies, laboratory experi- 
ments, and computer simulation studies. 
The organization of such volumes, al- 
ways a problem, has been solved in a 
reasonable way by grouping the papers 
into categories based on research meth- 
ods used. On the negative side, however, 
the over-all level, significance, and in- 
terest of the papers presented are lower 
than in other recent volumes (for ex- 
ample, Cooper, Leavitt, and Shelly, 
[1964]). 

The focus on the AFOSR supported 
research gives the volume the flavor of 
a progress report to the AFOSR—espe- 
cially since more of the research is in 
working paper stage than in comparable 
volumes. This fer se is not necessarily 
undesirable, for if the research repre- 
sented a contribution to methodology, a 
focus on the design and objectives, 
rather than on the results, could be 
useful. Unfortunately this is not the 
case and we have, for example, a chron- 
ology of a three-year large-scale, but 
not methodologically novel, research ef- 
fort into the effects of technological 
change on managerial and professional 
careers, including over thirty pages of 
questionnaires—with no results. 

Other than the papers themselves, the 
volume contains only a few introductory 


remarks and a brief abstract of each 5 
paper by the editor of the volume. The _ 
usual terminological problem 5::ong or- 
ganization theorists is apparent in these 
papers—especially among thors tha 
primarily taxonomic—and for : 
son a summary of the actual : 
discussion might have been us: 


| HE best paper іп the volu: 


а very 
insightful discussion by Hari: Guetz- _ 
kow on the relationships g or 
ganizations. Drawing upon fi: udies, 
laboratory experiments, and torical 
events Guetzkow provides a lating 
conceptualization of the л. а and 
modes of interaction among raniza~ 
tions. Of the non-AFOSR spo ed re- 
search, by far the largest por (over . 
ninety pages) is devoted to ! apers 
by Beatrice and Sidney Rome more 
pertinent one being an intere sum- 
mary of their Leviathan rese’ h (the 
creation and use of a compute: ulated 
organization in the laboratory ) 

While some volumes of t! resent 
form are very useful—the ‚ date 
in this field being the 195 lume 
Modern Organization Theory d by 
Mason Haire—several othcr єз ofi 
publication might be cons: 1 by 
would-be editors and resce s in- 
volved in volumes such a The 
screening processes of the re jours 
nals serve a desirable purp: md in 
addition the journals are us: more 
accessible than volumes pul 1 by 
the smaller commercial or ersity: 
presses. Alternatively, the process of А 
synthesizing the contributions of sev- И 
eral similar papers and the correspond- 
ing conference discussion into а single 


paper—with the attendant interaction of 


the researchers involved—and then pub- _ 


lishing these summary papers (as done 
in recent organization conferences at the 
University of Pittsburgh—see volumes 
edited by Harold Leavitt (1963), James 
D. Thompson (1966), and Victor Vroom 
(1967) is useful for both researcher and 
reader. ; 
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Ес 4 by A. A. Lumsdaine & В. E. 


FF! АА (Cuir NES 


'STRUCTIONAL 


Guild 


Testing the Non-verbal Child 


-chniques of Non-verbal Psychological Testing. Produced by Carl J. 
toss, 1964. Distributed by International Film Bureau, 332 South Michi- 
ian Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 16mm., sound, 20 minutes, color; rental 


$12.50, sale $195.00, 


Reviewed by WILBERT E. Forpyce 


The reviewer is a University of Wash- 
ington PhD (1953). He has been with 
the Department of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the University of 
Washington School of Medicine since 
1959, where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor and Chief Clinical Psychologist. 
He is active in a number of research and 
teaching programs in psychology and 
medical rehabilitation. He has reviewed 
previously for CP (March 1963, 6, 90). 


xus film's avowed goals, style, and 

effects are all readily likened to a 
shotgun fired at a well-spread set of 
nearby targets. A number of penetrat- 
ing hits are scored, as well as bare hits 
and total misses. The film describes by 
demonstration that aspects of children’s 
intellectual functioning can be assessed 
without requiring them to use expres- 
sive language. It does this by peppering 
the observer with a series of brief ob- 
servational samples of children per- 
forming items from the Leiter, the 
Seguin Form Board, Gésell's develop- 
mental scales, etc. The brief observa- 
tional samples (the accompanying dis- 
cussion guide terms them flashbacks) 
are visual only but are supplemented 
by commentary from Karol Fishler, 
Chief Clinical Psychologist and Richard 
Koch, MD, Director and Pediatrician- 
in-Charge, Los Angeles Childrens Hos- 
pital. 
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The film provides an array of demon- 
strations of how non-language tasks can 
tap a considerable range of age and con- 
tent areas of children’s intellectual func- 
tioning in the presence of expressive 
language deficit. It should be an ef- 
fective method of informing lay and 
professional groups who are at the edges 
of professional evaluations of language- 
deprived children that such evaluation 
methods do exist and can contribute im- 
portant measurements. The film seems 
best directed toward three general 
groups. One is beginning students in 
fields where these instruments and meth- 
ods will be used: pediatrics, psychology, 
speech pathology, school counseling. The 
second group is students in almost any 
of the so-called allied health profes- 
sions, as well as medical students, as a 
general orientation and informational 
function. The third is lay groups (PTA's, 
parent groups, etc.) who have an in- 
terest in learning of the existence of 
help for language disadvantaged chil- 
dren. For these, it is very much on 
target. 

The discussion guide implies that the 
film tells a story of what happens to a 
child with a speech problem. The film 
shows him entering a building frowning, 
and with some visible physical reluc- 
tance. In the body of the filn many 
brief segments are shown about lots of 


children, and then the first youngster 
emerges smiling. It is not really a story. 


(| Bin narrative comments vary in 
scope and level. There are diagnostic 
statements. There are comments direct- 
ing attention to the quality of error or 
success the youngster is displaying at 
the moment, There are comments indi- 
cating when a given subtest is to be dis- 
continued because of subject errors, 
about what kind of surgery a child has 
had, and about the kind of schooling 
which may be indicated. This formidable 
range of content and level of comment 
comes through in scattergun style. The 
scattered effect is enhanced by the rela- 
tive brevity of the filmed interludes on 
which each comment is based. 

All of this is by way of saying that 
this film presents many varied, and re- 
peated samples of non-language testing 
of children. None of the topical areas is 
dealt with in suffücient depth or detail 
to be an effective training device. The 
Discussion Guide's comment, “. . . psy- 
chologists, school counselors, pediatri- 
cians and other examiners who may be 
called to appraise formally a child's level 
of achievement will become acquainted 
with a variety of tests and their proper 
administration . . ." becomes a valid 
statement only if the term "become 
acquainted" means to receive a brief 
introduction. There is not enough detail 
for this to be a training film. It can be 
a useful orientation film. 


UJ 


In the same beam of light the instinctive 
gropings of the first cell link up with the 
learned gropings of our laboratories. So 
let us bow our heads with respect for the 
anxieties and joys of "trying all and. dis- 
covering all” The passing wave that we 
can feel was not formed in ourselves. It 
comes to us from far away; it set out at 
the same time as the light from the first 
stars. It reaches us after creating every- 
thing on the way. The spirit of research 
and conquest is the permanent soul of 
evolution. 

—PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
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SIDNEY J. АкмовЕ. Introduction to Sta- 
tistical Analysis and Inference for 
Psychology and Education. New York: 
Wiley, 1966. Pp. xx + 546. 


A slow-moving textbook that takes 
183 pages to cover the description of 
univariate frequency distributions and 
over 200 pages to develop statistical in- 
ferences for single and two-sample pro- 
portions, medians, and means. Also in- 
cluded is an 80-page discussion of linear 
and logarithmic bivariate correlation. 
The book is essentially sound except for 
obvious misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of interval and ratio scales. One 
fears that the student will get lost in 
the detail, 

Quinn McNemar 


CARLETON E. BECK (Ed.) Guidelines 
Jor Guidance: Readings in the Philos- 
ophy of Guidance. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1966. Pp. xv + 458. 
$4.95. 


Edited by the author of a recent book 
on the philosophical foundations of 
guidance, this collection of readings at- 
tempts to bring together the best cur- 
rent statements on the goals, roles, ethi- 
cal issues, and philosophical bases of 
Buidance and counseling. They demon- 
strate that the feld has gone beyond 
mere concern with practice to an ex- 
amination of purposes. Although the 
editor is not a psychologist, most of the 
contributors are members of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and psy- 
chologists should find it of interest. 

ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


ALAN BELL. Noise: Am Occupational 
Hazard and Public Nuisance. Geneva: 
World Health Organization, 1966. 
(Public Health Papers No. 30.) Pp. 
131. 


A plea by an Australian public health 
officer that more attention be paid to 


280 


the nuisance and hazards of noise. The 
chapters range over topics from anatomy 
and physiology to legislative control and 
compensation. The level is relatively 
nontechnical, which makes it a good in- 
troduction to the problem of noise and 
to the literature about it. 


S. S. STEVENS 


С. W. Brown, MARGARET Bone, 
BRIDGET Dautson and J. К. Wine. 
Schizophrenia and Social Care. 
(Maudsley Monograph #17) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1966. 
Pp. viii + 232. $14.50. 


In recent years substantial efforts 
have been made to return hospitalized 
psychiatric patients to the community 
as rapidly as possible. Considerably less 
energy and attention has been devoted to 
studies of post-hospital adjustment of 
released patients and their families. 

This contribution to the Maudsley 
Monographs series from the Maudsley 
Hospital, Institute of Psychiatry, Lon- 
don, follows the careers of some 300 
patients, diagnosed as schizophrenic, 
after their release from the hospital. 
One striking finding is that patients in 
a community with “well-developed and 
integrated community services” fared no 
better or worse than patients in com- 
munities without such facilities. Often 
the most severely handicapped patients 
were not in touch with helping agencies. 

The authors’ recommendations re- 
garding after-care programs and pre- 
ventive intervention deserve the atten- 
tion of all mental health professionals 
concerned with comprehensive care for 
the mentally ill. 

2 RALPH HEINE 
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WILLIAM К. Carton, Jr. From 
to Naturalistic Sociology. N 


McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. 

$8.95. 

In an endeavor to resolve his own” 
conflict between "naturalis." (posi- 
tivistic or "neopositivistic) -.ciology 
and Verstehende, Catton ha duced 
this searching examination o; -:ciologi- © 
cal methodology. The majc pirical _ 


problem utilized concerns 
patterns observed in the n: 
system in this country. The ! 
be of primary interest to 
chologists who deal with simi 
but may also contain relevan: 
for psychologists outside о! 
cipline. 


il psy | 
issues, © 
terials 
at dis- k 
MzLvi- .}..МАЕХ S 
Good; _ 
Drop- — 
1966, _ 


Norman M. CHANSKY. Unta; 
The Rehabilitation of Sci 
outs. Springfield, Ill.: Thor 
Pp. xviii + 267. $9.75. 


Under Governor Terry 
number of imaginative prog: 
initiated to salvage and incr 
potential in North Carolina 
North Carolina invented 
poverty program. Described 
eration Second Chance, a : 
tion project designed “to rai 
eral educational and technica! 
of hard core unemployables 
especially the school dropout 
gist Norman Chansky, now о! 
erstwhile of the North Carolin. 
University at Raleigh, writes wiii care. 
and compassion, as well as dais, about 
what happened. It is a worthy book. 

NicHoLas HOBBS 


vd a 
were 
man | 
' say 
ederal 
s Op- 
astra- 
gen- 
-shold — 
most — 
holo- — 
imple, 
State 


Davi H. Crank. Administrative Ther- 
apy: The Role of the Doctor in the 
Therapeutic Community. London; _ 
Tavistock; Philadelphia: Lippincott, - 
1964. Pp. xi + 160. $5.00. e 


This account of changes since the . 
1930's in the administration of mental ~ 
hospitals in Great Britain (with occa- _ 
sional notes on parallel events in the ~ 
United States) is one of the Mind and 2 
Medicine Monographs under the general _ 
editorship of Michael Balint. While the _ 
book is chiefly a reflection of the au- 4 
thor's long personal experience as aD _ 


W 


DERN STATISTICS FOR 
‘AVIORAL SCIENCES 


iel S. Lordahl, University of Miami 

Jus Published. This introductory textbook stresses 
the ive main statistical topics used by behavioral 
Seir iists today: the normal curve, analysis of vari- 


anc», chi square, probability, and correlation. The 


bocx provides a thorough treatment of analysis of 
variance techniques. Numerous examples from psy- 
chology, sociology, and education are used to illustrate 
the appropriate computations, and application-prob- 
lems are given which require the student to select 
appropriate methods of analysis from all previous 
chapters. 


1967 365 pages 88.00 


AN OBJECTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC 


Robert W. Lundin, The University of the South 


` Just Published. This volume is written as a basic 


textbook in psychology of music, no matter in what 
department the course is offered. It is addressed to 
students of psychology who want to find out more 
about musical behavior and to students of music 
whose knowledge of human responses to musical 
stimuli needs a scientific basis. Written by a psychol- 
ogist with musical training, it takes an objective 
approach to the observable facts of musical behavior 
and fits them into a unified theoretical structure. 
The chapter on learning and remembering reflects 
the new trends in learning research and theory; also 
stressed are programmed learning, music therapy, and 
tests for the measurement of musical abilities. 


Second Edition, 1967 845 pages $6.50 


' For the psychology curriculum . . . 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


S. Stansfeld Sargent, Clinical Psychologist, 
Phoenix, Arizona and Robert C. Williamson, 
Lehigh University 


Third Edition. The broad range of topics covered 
enables this book to be used for both psychology and 
sociology courses. The central viewpoint is the “field 
approach, involving personality variables, situational 
factors, and. person's perceptions of social situations. 
Within this framework contributions from psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, etc., are brought 
together as a meaningful whole. Each chapter has ап. 


annotated bibliography. Instructor's Supplement 
available. 
Third Edition, 1966 788 pages, illus. $8.50 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
COUNSELING 


Donald H. Blocher, University of Minnesota 


This recently published textbook contains both 
counseling theory and procedure. The development of 
the material in a clear and simple style makes it useful 
to all counseling students. The author devotes atten- 
tion to the counselor’s role as an agent of change, his 
role in social systems represented in school and family, 
and his interest in social class differences. Primarily 
psychological in orientation, this book draws widely 
from the behavioral sciences. It presents a coherent 
description of human development organized around 
life stages and elaborated in terms of social roles, de- 
velopmental tasks, and coping behaviors, This formu- 
lation enables the prospective counselor to under- 
stand developmental processes as they relate to clients, 
A number of models of human effectiveness allow the 
reader to comprehend the upper limits of human 
development. 


1966 250 pages $6.00 


The Ronald Press Company 


......15 East 26th Street “ New York,NY. 10010 
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T of which are: 


and pes material: 


ia ric literature. 
RALPH HEINE 


С. R. Evans and A. D. ROBERTSON 
__ (Eds.) Key Papers: Brain Physiology 
and Psychology. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966. Pp. 
viii + 280. 

This little paperback book of readings 
contains many classical papers and 
hould be useful as a source of supple- 
mental readings in connection with 
courses in biologically oriented psychol- 
ogy. Most of the reprinted papers are 
not too technical for use in advanced 
undergraduate courses. Price’s famous 
critique of ESP ("Science and the Su- 
pernatural,” Science, 1955) is, of course, 
“interesting, but it seems somewhat out- 
- of-place in this volume. There is a brief 
(one paragraph to one page) introduc- 

tion to each paper by the editors. 
GartH J. THOMAS 


James К. FEIBLEMAN. Edited, and 
with an Introduction by HUNTINGTON 
CAIRNS. The Two-Story World: Se- 
lected Writings of James K. Feible- 
man. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1966. Pp. viii + 520. $11.00. 
Selected from Feibleman’s 25 books 

‘and 150 essays, this book of readings 

spans the author's 25 years of teaching 

philosophy at Tulane University. Psy- 
chology is directly represented in one 
73-page chapter, the sectional headings 

"Security, the Skin and 

Enduring Objects"; “Тһе Psychology of 

the Scientist”; “The Psychology of the 
Artist”; and “Philosophical Belief: A 
Dialogue." Other topics run a wide 
gamut, ranging from “Being” and 
“Knowledge” to “Art Criticism” and 

“Literary Criticism,” with liberal doses 

of politics, sociology, morality, educa- 

tion and the like. The concluding chap- 
ter contains samples of application and 


"a 7-page bibliography (through 1965). 


Me vin Н. Marx 


HAROLD Gerst. The Psychological As- 
_ pects of Diabetes. Springfield, Ш.: 
‘Thomas, 1964. Pp. x + 81. $4.75. 

7 This one of a series of monographs 
from Charles C Thomas which succinctly 


. presents current theory and practice in 


the management of the psychological 
aspects of diseases commonly encoun- 
tered by the internist and general medi- 
cal practitioner. Like other contributions 
in the series, this book is not designed 
for the specialist but for professionals 
and for laymen who on occasion need 
a convenient, authoritative reference to 
guide them in keeping "a diabetic's emo- 
tional life on an even keel." 

RALPH HEINE 


Tue STAFF or THE JACKSON LABORA- 
TORY. EARL C. GREEN (Ed.), DoucrAs 
L. COLEMAN, CHARLES P. Dacc, JOHN 
L. FULLER, MARGARET C. GREEN, 
NATHAN Kauss, ELIZABETH S, Rus- 
SELL, JOAN Sraats (Section Eds.) 
and Eunice U. FAHEY (Asst. Ed.). 
The Biology of the Laboratory Rat. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, The Blak- 
iston Division, 1966. Pp. xii + 706. 
$16.50. 

This book is a second edition of the 
1941 volume. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and up-dated. It should be a very 
useful reference handbook for psycholo- 
gists working with mice. Most of the 
chapters concern basic biological topics, 
eg. nutrition, reproduction, anatomy, 
radiation genetics, etc., but there are 
two chapters of direct interest to psy- 
chologists: “Neural, Sensory, and Mo- 
tor Functions" and “Patterns of Be- 
havior," both by J. L. Fuller and R. E. 
Wimer. 

GARTH J. THOMAS 


WENDELL J. S. Knrec. Functional Neu- 
roanatomy. 3rd Ed. Evanston, Ill.: 
Brain Books, 1966. Pp. xviii + 874. 
$14.00. 

This third edition of Krieg’s well 


known book expands previous editions 


by including many more of the author's 
famous neurological illustrations, a sec- 
tion on clinical neurology (to help bridge 
the gap between the classroom and the 
clinic), and an extensive (12,000 words) 
summary-review. The book is primarily 
for medical students. Psychologists will 
find it helpful in self study to develop 
a conceptual grasp of neuroanatomy. 

d GARTH J. THOMAS 


lagsanstalt, 1965. Pp. 256 


This is an attempt to in 
effectiveness of church serrr 
lyzing them for information c 
by interviewing listeners to et 
recall and congruency of meaning, 
experimental methods des 
conclusions, and the practi 
given to the clergy lack rig 
jectivity. The entire approa:! 
is interesting in that it de 
métier heretofore rarely inve 
any psychological method. 

FRA 


BERNARD. LuBIN and Arx 
Group Psychotherapy: A Bii 
of the Literature from 19 
1964, East Lansing, Michig 
gan State University Pres: 
189. $5.00. 


Articles bearing on group p 
apy are likely to come from 
diverse sources. Thus this not 
the bibliographer who р: 
seeks out and presents the : 


erature in oneggonvenient p. 
entries are groi in terms 


publication but a classified ind: 
the reader easily to find r: 
the topics that interest him. T 
picks up where Corsini an 
earlier work (Bibliography 
Psychotherapy, 1906-1956) le 
КАРУ 


$14.75. 

For those who have participated in by: 
gone years in the battles over clinical 
assessment this book will provide @ 
nostalgic visit to familiar land marks 
While the war lasted, there were fiercely 
contested skirmishes but in the end n 
definitive victory. Indeed, there was ni 
formal cessation of hostilities but a mu 
tual disengagement and retreat to pre 
pared positions. 

The Editor deploys 58 articles | (all 


problems including de validati 
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Foundations of Physiological Psychology | 
RICHARD F. THOMPSON 


This text is designed to provide the student with an understanding 
of the fundamental methods, concepts, and generalizations upon which 
current research in physiological psychology is based. The groundwork 
for the study of brain-behavior relationships is laid in a series of intro- 
ductory chapters covering neuroanatomy, neurochemistry, and neuro- 
physiology. A special feature of this section is a survey of methods, 
techniques, and apparatus used in physiological psychology. 

The physico-chemical bases of the nerve impulse and synaptic 

transmission are presented in detail in a clear, concise manner. 

Receptor mechanisms and central sensory and perceptual 


е 
A nnouncunttgy mechanisms are surveyed in the light of advances made possible 


by unit recording through microelectrodes. Several chapters 


are devoted to an analysis of neuromuscular mechanisms, spinal 

and supraspinal reflex systems, and cortical control of movement. 

150m The integrative aspect of brain function is discussed in chapters on 
ANNIVERSARY 


association cortex, the limbic system, and reticular structures. A dis- 
cussion of neuronal and chemical factors in learning and memory con- 
cludes the book. A special feature of this section is a discussion of the 
author’s current work on spinal mechanisms of behavioral plasticity === 
Outstanding features include the author's concern for the behavioral 
techniques, concepts, and approaches which are the special province of 
physiological psychology, and his focus on the latest developments in 

the field. Bibliography. 355 drawings and 28 halftones. 

677 pages; $10.00 


a Personality in Culture 
: JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


A lucid, nontechnical book that brings together current information on 
the ways in which culture influences individual patterns of action, 
thought, and feeling. "The book makes it clear that cultural influence 
does not imply a release from personal responsibility. Special attention 
is devoted to recent discoveries concerning the cultural sources of psy- 
| chiatric disorders and the implications of poverty for personality forma- 
| { tion. Material drawn from many cultures acquaints the reader with 
socialization in childhood and later life, social and status personality, 
national character, the psychological fit between personality and the | 
roles a person plays, motivation, psychological reactions to stress, | 
deviance, identity, and other topics. Concepts and methods appropriate 
for understanding personality in cultural settings come from work by 
sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and anthropologists, 
Coming August 30 


Harper & Row, Publishers 
49 East 33d Street. New York 10016 
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response sets, the criterion problem and 
"base rates. 2) Validity of widely used 
/. Specific assessment techniques. 3) In- 
tegration of clinical data in assessment. 
All the heroes of the campaigns are 
remembered— Campbell, Cronbach, Ed- 
wards, Fiske, Hammond, Holt, Meehl, 
апа Shneidman—to name only a few. 
Consequently, teachers of clinical assess- 
ment techniques and their students will 
find this anthology extremely useful as 

à source book. 
КАІРН HEINE 


JERRY M. ROSENBERG. Automation, Man- 
power, and Education. New York: 
Random House, 1966. Pp. xi + 179. 
$ 


Drawing ily upon manpower sta- 
tistics and economic ‘predictions, the 
author presents a compilation of the ef-. 
fects (past and anticipated) of automa- 
tion upon our society. He then attempts 
“to point out the implications of these 
= effects for organized education and for 

government and industry. 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Р, B. SCHNEIDER (Ed.) Pratique de la 
Psychotherapie de Groupe. (Compte 
rendu du Seminaire International de 
Psychotherapie de Group. Lausanne, 
1963) Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1965. Pp. 238. 


The proceedings of a 1963 Seminar 
‘on group therapy, held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, reflect the experiences of 
40 participants from Austria, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Italy, Spain, and 
- Switzerland. The result is a diverse view 
` of a growing therapeutic art in search of 
some of the taxonomic and theoretical 
guidelines of a science. 


EDWIN Н. ELKIN 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER and ROBERT D. 
Мовтн. Techniques of Guidance. 3rd 
Ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 
Pp. xii + 377. $9.95. 


This third edition of a well-known 
publication continues its reputation as a 


_ thorough, sound presentation of the 
data-collecting, personal appraisal, de- 
cision facilitation, case-study approach 


“objective data treated cumulatively 
and studied with understanding by both 
the counselor and counselee will help 
to provide a better basis for decisions 
than will intuition and subjective judg- 
ment alone." As before, it will serve as 
a basic reference for those engaged in 
guidance programs. 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


ROBERT ULRICH, THOMAS STACHNIK 
and Jonn Masry (Eds.) Control of 
Human Behavior. Glenview, Ill.: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1966; Pp 349. 
$6.00. 


This collection of papers on “control 
of human behavior" in the operant 
idiom deserves more than passing note 
because 1) the topic is a lively one with 
much new material coming out and with 
many people wanting a good introduc- 
tion to the literature, 2) the papers are 
chosen with informed taste to represent 
a wide range of substantial work from 
the laboratory, from the scholar's study, 
and from the classroom, institution, and 
factory, and 3) the editors have used 
their brains in addition to the often 
overused Xerox machine in assembling 
materials, cutting judiciously and pro- 
viding sensible introductory and transi- 
tional comments. The chapter headings 
are: Assumptions Underlying Behavioral 
Control, Principles and Methods in the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
Early Examples of the Analysis of Hu- 
man Behavior, Behavior Modification 
in Educational Settings, Principles and 
Control of Social Behavior, Modifica- 
tion of Disordered Behavior (two chap- 
ters), Physiological and Chemical Modi- 
fications of Behavior, Modification of 
Behavior in Industry and Advertising, 
The Use of Animals to Perform Typi- 
cally Human Tasks, Fallacies in Inter- 
pretation and Control of Behavior (two 
chapters), and Implications of Behavior 
Control (two chapters). A nice job. 


NicHoLAs HOBBS 


ALBERT WELLEK (Ed.) Gesamtverzeich- 
mis der deutschsprachigen psycholo- 
gischen Literatur der Jahre 1942 bis 
1960. Gottingen, Germany: Verlag 


in guidance.: The authors believe that 


-für Psychologie, 1965. Pp. 
876. DM 143.—. 


The references in this boc’ 
dered by years with approxim 
entries per year (ranging in 
2,000). This yearly material 
into seven main divisions: fo 
general, abnormal, developm: 
differential, and applied. Ea: 
divisions has again six subdi 
the exception of applied, ha: 
references are taken from 
periodicals and from 150 ed 
handbooks and monograplis pu 
the German language. German 
gists have long awaited this ! 
erto they have had to rely o 
chological Abstracts abstrac 
only 25 of the 170 German ; 
covered by the "Gesamt 
This book opens to America: 
riodicals and ca. 12,000 refer: 
otherwise available. It should 
reach of every researcher, гір! 
the Abstracts. 

FRAN 


FRANK e 20 Initia 
monies: A ss-Culturai 
Status Dramatization. N 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1965. Pp. 
$2.95. 


The author investigated t^ 
esis that the presence of such « 
as initiation (“rites of passag: 
dramatize an individual’s role 
transition both to the initiate : 
"audience," would be related 
solidarity of a given social syster 
and female solidarity, which wa: 
ured in terms of village level 
tion of males and the presence of e 
sively female domestic work groups, 
was found to be related to the degrees 
of dramatization of the sex role. 


Davin S. HorMES. Ш 


ul 


I am always humble when confronted by — 
knowledge. E 


u this Department CP invites 
0: cussion of reviews and of books 
iewed. Here is the place for 
tat kind of intellectual dissent 
al promotes progress in under- 
гапа. Let your criticism be 
d verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. Please send carbons. 


Please permit me to comment on the re- 
view by S. S. Stevens of Hansel’s book: 
ESP: A Scientific Evaluation (CP, Jan. 
1967, 12, 1). Like any reviewer Stevens 
has the right to ventilate his opinions about 
the topic of the book under review. But 
should not a review also tell readers what 
a book is about, that is, something of the 
contents of the book? And should the re- 
viewer not also be sufficiently informed of 
the subject to, tell readers about weaknesses 
in the book? 

Hansel’s book, in its larger and better 
part, consists of an analysis of four “classic” 
experiments in ESP. For each of these ex- 
periments Hansel, accepting the statistical 
methods applied as sound, has supposed 
that fraud could account for the extra 
- chance scoring. Now Hansel has not pro- 

duced any evidence that fraud did in fact 
" occur. He has merely said that it might 
— have occurred and has offered some in- 
i genious, but implausible explanations of 
how it might have occurred. In some in- 
"A. stances he attributes the fraud to the sub- 
i jects, in others to the experimenters them- 
| selves: In each case, however, his proposed 
_ explanation of how fraud occurred has 
fl ws. In some portions of the experi- 
nts, for example, Hansel's explanation 
ght account for the results, but in other 
ortions (also with high scores) could not 


ik 
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account for the results. All his explanations 
are extremely improbable, even when not 
actually impossible under the conditions of 
the experiments, Hansel’s criticisms have 
been answered in the specialty journals of 
parapsychology, but not satisfied with this 
he has taken his case to the lay public. 
His book is written for laymen and Stevens 
should have noticed this and pointed it out. 

Hansel could not find a publisher for 
his book in Great Britain, perhaps because 
the laws of libel are stricter there than in 
the United States. Stevens makes no com- 
ment on the insinuations of fraud made by 
Hansel against American and British scien- 
tists. Why such accusations, when not docu- 
mented by evidence that fraud has in fact 
occurred, should go unpunished is a mys- 
tery to me and a further example of the 
unfairness of many scientists in dealing 
with parapsychology. In other fields, scien- 
tists may doubt the validity, reliability and 
significance of a scientist’s results, and we 
may choose to ignore results which cannot 
be adequately fitted into a larger scheme 
for the present. But we do not support our 
skepticism by insinuations of fraud. Why 
should we do so in judging the results of 
parapsychology? Is it because the results 
make us uncomfortable and they have to 
be sent away with a bigger push? Stevens 
makes much of the human tendency to 
credulity. But there is naive incredulity as 
well as naive credulity. 

Stevens suggests that parapsychologists 
will read Hansel with intent “to trip him 
up on whatever points he may have 
muffed.” Well, maybe so. We want to 
know how careful and how accurate he has 
been in the reporting of the details of the 
experiments he is criticizing. Hansel makes 
much of the errors of parapsychologists in 
their conduct and reporting of experiments. 
But Hansel’s book is itself full of errors, 
some of them central to his allegations of 
fraud. He publishes a diagram of a layout 
of rooms where a subject supposedly peeked 
through a window at an experimenter re- 
cording targets. Hansel’s diagram has a 
nonexistent window placed in a misnum- 
bered room. (In fact, Hansel’s hypothesis 
for this particular experiment is barely pos- 
sible, which must be admitted, although 


extremely implausible.) On one page Han- 
sel ventures to attack some recent experi- 
ments in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and suc- 
ceeds in making nine errors of fact in 
twenty-two lines. 

Hansel's book does contain some useful 
suggestions for the improvement of experi- 
ments in parapsychology. But it is definitely 
not the knockout blow to parapsychology 
which he envisaged and Stevens endorses. 
It is far too full of factual errors, selec- 
tive treatment of data, and undocumented 
insinuations to warrant confidence by any 
scientist familiar with parapsychology, or 
if I may say so, with a proper sense of 
fair play in the scientific dialogue. 

Readers who may want further details 
of Hansel's inaccuracies and references to 
the detailed answers given to Hansel’s 
criticisms in the specialty journals of para- 
psychology will find most of these listed. 
in a review of Hansel's book by myself 
which will appear in the July, 1967, issue 
of the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research. 

Tan Stevenson, MD 
University of Virginia 
School of Medicine 


TO REST OR TO EXPLORE FURTHER 


Three cheers for the S. S. Stevens (CP, 
1967, 12, No. 1). 'Tis a beautiful ship as it 
glides smoothly and powerfully through 
the Psychophysics Sea. Safely, and soundly, 
it carries the Traveler, C. E. M. Hansel, 
as he returns from his perilous journey 
(ESP: A Scientific Evaluation). 

There were many moments when we 
were worried about Hansel's voyage, €g, 
when he omitted the significant studies of 
"sheep" and "goats" by Schmeidler (p. 
163); when he considered other routes to 
explain the many significant results of the 
Duke University studies to human frailty 
and probable collusion (p. 85); and when 
he by-passed the “Chair Test" and other 
studies by Tenhaeff (p. 197). However, it 
is apparent, from Hansel’s report, that he 
conducted a tour demonstrating that a 
skeptical and seasoned traveler can observe 
many features that are not obvious to the 
casual tourist and that may be overlooked 
by the careful explorer. 

But look lively, lads! There seems to be 
a difference of opinion between the Captain 
and the Traveler. The heartwarming, home- 
coming celebration of the S. S. Stevens 
seems to manifest an attitude of pleased 
indifference: “Now, perhaps the case can 
rest.” On the other hand, the traveler has 
called for renewed exploration, with guide- 
lines and facilities to examine “, . . an ac- 
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2. ceptable demonstration of the existence of 
extra perception . . .? (р. 241). 
Well, now, ye swabbies, the tour with 
the S. S. Stevens has reaffirmed the cur- 
yc rent view that a psychologist is a tough- 
minded, hard-nosed skeptic; so, may this 
observer raise a doubt? Are there different 
levels of science to describe the physical, 
biological, psycho-social, and spiritual 
levels of evolution? If a man can “dig into 
the earth” with the aid of physical sciences, 
and if he can “walk on land” with the aid 
= of biological sciences, and if he can “sail 
~ оп water" with the aid of behavioral 
sciences, can he also “fly through the air” 
aid of psychic sciences? 


with 
Perhaps, the cheers of the S. S. Stevens, 
and the. salt water in our ears, can tune 
out the ESP signal-noise ratio which seems 
to be challenging the Sensory, the Whole 
Sensory, and Nothing But the Sensory of 
Psychology. For awhile, at least. 


R. Leo SPRINKLE 
The University of Wyoming 


P.S, In discontinuing this attempt at meta- 
Phorical humor, I wish to offer a serious 
viewpoint in regard to one observation: 
the tendency of some psychologists to as- 
sociate ESP phenomena and “creatures in 
` saucers.” My own observations of ESP 
phenomena and UFO phenomena have oc- 
. curred during separate occasions, but I 
concur with Professor Stevens that there 
: may be an association. However, in my 
. Opinion, it seems that the continuing re- 
ports of UFO occupants suggest that the 
relationship of ESP and UFO phenomena 
is less likely to be an indication of our in- 
creased. hallucinatory and psychopathic 
State, and more likely to be an indication 
of their advanced evolutionary and techno- 
logic status. 


EXTRA-SENSORY BRAINWASHING 


3 After having finished reading S. S. 
Stevens's delightful review of Hansel's book 
on ESP (CP, Jan. 1967, 12, 1), I had an 

= experience which tended to oppose their 

| Conclusions about the lack of valid evi- 
dence for the phenomenon. Certainly there 

Were many skeptical psychologists reading 

this review concurrently, and somehow this 

telepathic mass influenced my reading the 
quotation from Huxley which came after it. 

— Tread it as follows: 

“Poor science does not remain poor in- 

| definitely. Sooner or later it is apt to turn 

- into applied science and finally into tech- 
nology.” 

- I was taken with the profundity of the 
thought and turned back to read it again. 


1 


It was only then that І discovered the in- 
vidious influence that the skeptical psycho- 
logical community was exacting upon me, 
and that the word was “pure” and not 
“Door.” 


Mervyn К. WAGNER 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Salisbury, N. C. 


THE PLACE OF ESP AS AN ISSUE 


So ESP was given first place in CP for 
January (CP, Jan. 1967, 12, 1)! (I refer, 
of course, to the review of C. E. M. Han- 
sel's book.) This was rather high recogni- 
tion of the importance of the topic. It re- 
minds me that twelve years ago another 
psychologist-editor gave the lead position 
even in Science to a somewhat similar treat- 
ment of ESP (by George R. Price), And 
thirty years ago still another psychologist- 
editor (the “Dean of American psychology” 
himself) gave prominence to a comparable 
piece on ESP (by Chester E. Kellogg) in 
the Scientific Monthly. 

True, these were all anti-ESP publica- 
tions; but the top ranking of the issue is 
indicated by the position given. I am not 
one, however, to argue that parapsychology 
is not a first-order problem for psychol- 
ogy; after all it has caused what would 
appear to be the most persistent contro- 
versy that branch has experienced. 

If any CP reader should want to judge 
for himself the quality of the researches 
concerned, I would be glad to send him a 
reference list to start with. Also my col- 
leagues and I are always ready to discuss 
standards of evidence, design, and inter- 
pretation with those who may be in- 
terested. 

J. B. RENE 
Institute for Parapsychology 
Durham, №. С. 


WHAT'S IN А NAME? 


For many individuals, major problems 
occur mainly during the early years of life. 
While I may have been blessed with a 
perhaps exceptionally placid childhood, my 
more recent years have been characterized 
by at least a few recurring core stresses. 
Now the least of these is the shared ten- 
sion and anxiety experienced when persons 
with whom I have contact struggle for 
something a bit more intimate than “Mr. 
Sarason.” Were I of a more sadistic char- 
acter, I might actually gain gratification 
from observing uncomfortable colleagues 
struggle with “Irwin,” “Irving,” “Irv,” 
“Tr,” and “Hey, you.” But, alas, I cannot 
remain immune to their conflict and suffer- 
ing. 
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All of this leads me to Frederick Wyatt 4 
comments about my two receni 1 
on scientific aspects of psycho. 
1967, 12, 37). I should like CF’: 
rest assured that the editors, 7 
Sarason and Irwin G. Sarason 
the same psychologist. Clinics! с 
of persons’ attempts to meet 
of no obviously satisfactory <i 
Irwin (*Irwie," perhaps?) } 
wonder about a cafeteria style 
Irwin. Dr. Wyatt’s (or CP's c 
obvious versatility in handli: 
tive test of “Irwin” may pro 
model for others, 

IRWIN 
University of 


The fault lies with CP, who | 
too much or too little about 
Psychology. If more, discrimin 
have occurred; if less, there 
been an adaptive slavery to W 
which was correct. 


DOWN WITH COLLECTIO 


I couldn't agree more with B: 
ments on collections of reading 
1967, 12, 44), but I'd go eve: 
alo condemning disjunctive ‹ 
rambling ruminations and boo! 
and articles that have even les 
their title implies. A couple « 
an acquaintance of mine inc 
wanted to be an ‘author’ by putti 
books of readings for my courses 
I could also make a profit). That 
acquaintance. 

For the yea-sayers to Brandt's \ 
the following suggestions are ofl: 
the nasty business. Е 

1. Never order books of readings for | 
your personal or college library. 1 

2. Discourage and prevent their sppear= 3 
ance in hardback or paperbound in the 
college bookstore. 

3. Never use books of readings for the 
courses you teach, nor put them on the 
course reference list—spread this word to 
your colleagues, 

4. Make sure the college library always 
has several years of Psychological and 
Sociological Abstracts on hand, and that 
students start with them for their papers. 

5. Put journals and journal articles on. 
course reading lists and keep updating 
them. 

6. Write letters to journal editors dis-- 
couraging review of books of reading and 
their ilk. 


ions of 
essays | 
s than _ 
тз ago, 2 
HO 
ogether ii 
which 
ied the ™ 


vypoint, 
to end 


Leica MARLOWE es 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
The City University of New York 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BALDWIN, ALFRED І. Theories of child de- 
velopment. New York: Wiley, 1967. Pp. 
RB 618, Е 

HAEL. Leadership, employee needs 

tivation. (Bureau of Business Re- 

E Monograph No. 129) Columbus, 
О: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
Si University, 1966. Pp. xi + 100. 

BELL- CK, Arno A., HERBERT М. KIIEBARD, 
RosarD T. HYMAN and FRANK L. SMITH, 
Jn. The language of the classroom. New 
Yk: Teachers College Press, 1966. Pp. 

E 274. $4.15. 
Bro, FRANK P. Alienation and educa- 
ın: an empirical approach. Buffalo, 
Y.: Hertillon, 1966. Pp. ix+ 146. 
B: JERS, James М. Population processes 
social systems. New York: Free Press, 
67. Pp. x + 207. $6.95. 

Lopte, EARL W., MD. Hypnosis in the 
^sychoses. Springfield, Ill.: | Thomas, 
1967, Pp. xi + 139. $6.50. 

CawTRIL, HADLEY. The human dimension: 
experiences in policy research. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1967. Pp. ix + 202. $7.50. 

CATTELL, RAYMOND B. (Ed.) Handbook of 
multivariate experimental psychology. 
Chicago, Ill: Rand McNally, 1967. Pp. 
xxxi + 959. $25.00. 

CHAMBLISS, ROLLIN. Meaning for тап. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1966. 
Pp. xi + 191. $4.50. 

CrEGG, REED К. The administrator in pub- 
lic welfare. Springfield, Ill: ‘Thomas, 
1966. Pp. xiv + 271. 

Derse, James and Stewart Н. HULsE. 
The psychology of learning. 3rd Ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. viii 
+514. 

DIAMANT, JIR, MILAN ČERNÝ, and VLADI- 
mir SrupENT, Emoce. Prague: Státni 
Zdravotnicke Nakladatelstvi, 1966. Pp. 
261. 

EPSTEIN, WILLIAM. Varieties of perceptual 
learning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
Pp. 323. $9.50, 

Eron, LEONARD D. (Ed.) The classification 
of behavior disorders. (Current Concerns 
in Clinical Psychology I) Chicago, Ill.: 

. . Aldine, 1966. Pp. xii + 180. $5.95. 

Ewart, РАтвІСІА L. With a Foreword by 
MILTON GREENBLATT, MD, Mental health 
volunteers; the expanding role of the 
volunteer in hospital and community 
mental health services. (Proceedings of 
a Conference sponsored by The Massa- 
chusetts Association for Mental Health) 
Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1967. Pp. xxiii 
+ 160, $7.50. 
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Exner, Joun E., Jr. A workbook in the 
Rorschach technique emphasizing the 
Beck and Klopfer systems, (American 
Lecture Series No. 663) Springfield, Ш.: 
Thomas, 1966. Pp. vii +113. $10.50. 

FARNSWORTH, PAUL К. (Ed.), Orca Mc- 
Nemar and Quinn McNemar (Associate 
Editors) Annual review of psychology. 
Vol. 18. Palo Alto, Cal: Annual Re- 
views, Inc., 1967. Pp. ix + 606. 

Егеѕснев, Јолснім, MD. Dual therapy: 
iriadic principle of genetic psychoanaly- 
sis. New York: D.T.R.B. Editions, 1966. 
Pp. 560. $18.00. 

FRANKEL, CHARLES. The love of anxiety and 
other essays. New York: Dell, 1951 (First 
Delta Printing, 1967) Pp. xii + 202. 
$1.95. 

FREEMAN, Lucy. Fight against fears. New 
York: Pocket Books, 1951. Pp. xiv + 
335. $.75. 

GELLHORN, Ernst, MD. Principles of auto- 
nomic-somatic integrations: physiological 
basis and psychological and clinical im- 
plications. Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1967. Pp. xiii + 
318, $10.00. 

Gorpon, Epmunp W. and Doxey A. WEK- 
ERSON. Compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged: programs and practices: 
preschool through college. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
1966. Pp. 299. $4.50. 

Gorer, GEOFFREY. Death, grief, and mourn- 
ing. Garden City, N. Y.: Anchor Books, 
Doubleday, 1967. Рр. xxiv + 205. $1.25. 

Herzoc, Encar. English translation by 
Davi» Cox and EUGENE Rorre. Psyche 
and death: archaic myths and modern 
dreams in analytical psychology. New 
York: Putnam, 1967. Pp. 224. $6.50. 

Hircamp, Ernest R. and RICHARD C. AT- 
XINSON. Under the general editorship of 
Jerome КАСАМ. Introduction to psychol- 
ogy. 4th Ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1953. Pp. xv + 686. 

HOFFMAN, Lors Wraps and MARTIN L. 
HorrMAN (Eds) Review of child de- 
velopment research, Vol. II. (Prepared 
under the auspices of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development) New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1966. Pp. xi + 
598. $8.00. 

Hortzman, Wayne H., Јонх Е. SANTOS, 
Susana Bouguet and Peter Вакти. The 
Peace Corps in Brazil: an evaluation of 
the Sao Francisco Valley Project. Austin, 
Tex.: University of Texas, 1966. Pp. vi 
+ 309. 

TIrLINGWORTH, R. S. and C. M. ILLING- 
wonrH. Lessons from childhood: some 
aspects of the early life of unusual men 
and women. Baltimore, Md.; William & 
Wilkins, 1966. Рр. хі + 384. $10.00. 


Again available... 


Research in Psychotherapy 


E. J. Rubinstein and B. M. Par- 
loff, Editors 


Proceedings of the First Con- 
ference on Research in Psycho- 
therapy held in 1958. 


and 


Research in Psychotherapy 
Vol. 11 


H. H. Strupp and L. Luborsky, 
Editors 


Proceedings of the Second Con- 
ference on Research in Psycho- 
therapy held in 1961. 


These two books result 


from the efforts of lead- 
ing research workers in 
psychology and psychiatry 
and deal with selected re- 
search issues and assess 
new research develop- 


ments. The efforts of 
the conference attendees 
place research in psycho- 
therapy more squarely 
within psychological re- 
search concerned with 
understanding — interper- 
sonal processes. 


$5.00 each $9.00 set 


Order from: 


Incuis, James. Foreword by JOSEPH ZUBIN. 


The scientific study of abnormal be- 
havior: experimental and clinical re- 
search. Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1966. Pp. 
xiv + 256. $8.95. 

Jory, Arıson. Lemur behavior: a Mada- 
gascar field study. Chicago, Ill: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1966. Pp. ix + 
187. $6.95. 

JOHNSON, PAUL E. Person and counselor: 
responsive counseling in the Christian 
context. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon, 
1967. Pp. 208. $4.50. 

„ DE Lacuna, Grace A. On existence and the 

t human world. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 

University Press, 1966. Pp. x+ 267. 
$6.50. 

Lawson, CHESTER A. Brain mechanisms 
and human learning. (The International 
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VOLUME XII 


Theories of, in and 
near Social Psychology 


Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauss 
Theories in Social Psychology. New York: Basic Books, 1965. Pp. x + 244. 


$3.95. 


Reviewed by ALBERT PEPITONE 


The first author, Morton Deutsch, a 
1948 MIT PhD, is Head of the Doc- 
toral Program in Social Psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Earlier he taught at NYU and from 
1956-63 was at Bell Telephone Labs. 
He is author of Interracial Housing and 
co-author of Research Methods in So- 
cial Relations, Robert M. Krauss, the 
second author, is a social psychologist 
researcher at the Bell Telephone Labs, 
Murray Hill, N. J. He collaborated with 
Deutsch on,a now celebrated study of 
bargaining. 

The reviewer, Albert Pepitone, is Pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania 
where he teaches and experiments in 
social psychology and its various sub- 
fields including competitive choice be- 
havior, responsibility and risk taking. 
A 1949 product of the University of 
Michigan, he is author of numerous ex- 
perimental articles in social psychology 
and of a book Attraction and Hostility. 


A KNOWLEDGEABLE and comprehen- 
sive “theories book” is always a 
useful item to have around the house 
or office. It can be enormously helpful 
in preparing scholarly lectures, it can 
provide seminars with the kind of heady 
reading likely to lead to engaging dis- 
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cussions, and it can be an excellent 
source of information for communicat- 
ing with intellectuals outside psychol- 
ogy. The Deutsch and Krauss volume, 
another in the Basic Topics in Social 
Psychology series, edited by E. G. Bor- 
ing, will admirably satisfy these com- 
mon needs. But more importantly the 
book can educate the theory-inclined 
psychologist to see the illusions and pre- 
tensions of theories, as well as their 
capabilities and potential for science. 
There are five expository chapters of 30 
to 50 pages each on the theoretical sys- 
tems considered to be relevant to social 
psychology: Gestalt, Field, Reinforce- 
ment, Psychoanalytic, and Role. The 
exegesis in each case reveals thorough 
familiarity; the critical commentary is 
trenchant and unprejudiced. 

These "theories," of course, are not 
descriptive models, laws, hypotheses, 
functional equations, or other explana- 
tions of phenomena (except for the 
specific hypothetical processes involved 
in the reinforcement and psychoanalytic 
theories), but broader metatheoretical 
orientations characterized by a distinct 
conceptual language, favorite research 
paradigms, implicit assumptions about 
the nature of man, and value judgments 
regarding the kinds of problems and be- 


haviors that are worthy of investigation. 
Clearly, such cosmic congeries are not 
like the more specific theoretical prop- 
ositions being daily checked in social 
psychology laboratories. Of what real 
use then are these untestable global sys- 
tems which for decades have been main 
parts of the psychologist's educational 
diet? (Three of the five systems were in- 
cluded by Heidbreder in her Seven Psy- 
chologies of 1933.) Are they helpful 
heuristically, suggesting explanations of 
phenomena, substantive problems to in- 
vestigate, and research designs? Or, do 
they rigidify thinking along "classical," 
conventional lines, stultify creative 
thinking about phenomena, and divide 
scientists and their students into bigoted 
camps? 


IN AND Krauss make a con. 
vincing case for the influence of Gestalt 
and Field Theory on contemporary re- 
search and explanatory theory in social 
psychology. The influence is direct: 
Gestalt principles of assimilation and 
contrast figure in present theories of at- 
titude change, principles of perceptual 
groupings such as similarity and com- 
mon fate are, equally, principles of 
social perception, e.g. of group mem- 
bership. Fritz Heider's cognitive bal- 
ance model, in itself, an immensely in- 
fluential theoretical idea—but also the 
spiritual father if not the progenitor 
of psychologic, congruity, dissonance, 
and other consistency models—is surely 
a species or derivative of prägnanz. 


Asch's analysis of the prestige effect in ' 


social influence and of the formation of 
personality impressions, Sherif's char- 
acterization of social norms as refer- 
ence frames or contexts for making ac- 
curate judgments, are eminently Gestalt. 
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The influence of Field Theory also con- 
tinues strong in present research and 
thinking. The analysis of cooperation in 
terms of the substitutability of another's 
goal achievement for one’s own derives 
from Lewin’s conceptualization of in- 
dividual tension systems; level of as- 
piration theory has long emphasized the 
powerful role of reference scales and 
' group norms in goal-setting behavior. 
Lewin's metatheoretical concern with 
dynamic wholes ushered in a new era 
of experimentation on gro s—leader- 
ship and group atmosphere, con ormity, 
deviation and social influence processes. 
And, although topological concepts as 
such are extinct, they doubtless stimu- 
lated theory and research on communi- 
cation networks and the graph theoretic 
treatment of group structure. Presum- 
ably, because of Festinger’s association 
with Lewin, the explanatory theory of 
cognitive dissonance is included under 
the Field Theory orientation. While 
such lineage may be debatable, the im- 
pact of dissonance on current research 
is not. Indeed, dissonance bids fair 
. to become the idée fixe of the sixties. 
"Deutsch's and Krauss's critical analysis 
of dissonance is a corrective to a not un- 
usual state of affairs in psychology: the 
breakthrough of a powerful theoretical 
idea that has fanned out and made ex- 
-planatory claims too rapidly. 


Am 


Decide THEORIES, according 
to Deutsch and Krauss, derive from a 
systematic orientation imbued with the 
doctrines of behaviorism, hedonism, and 
associationism. Included in this broad 
category are concise and cogently criti- 
cal accounts of social learning theories 
(Miller & Dollard; Bandura & Walters, 
` Skinner, Thibaut and Kelley, and Ho- 
mans). Although apparently these (and 
` other) theorists subscribe to one or 
more of the three doctrines, there are 
differences among them in conceptualiza- 
tion, in methods of research, in theo- 
retical aim, and in the kind of phenomena 
investigated. It is doubtful if much is 
communicated by classifying theories in 
terms of such a synthetic orientation, 
and it is possible that arbitrary apposi- 
tions are created with respect to theo- 
= retical work not so classified. Clearly, 
__ for example, explanatory theories with a 


Field orientation—e.g. level of aspira- 
tion—are concerned with the effects of 
reward on behavior. And to the extent 
that behaviorism refers to the use of 
measures which are repeatable and open 
to public scrutiny, such a doctrine is 
subscribed to by experimental social 
psychology irrespective of the systematic 
orientation behind the research, One 
thing the chapter does make clear: learn- 
ing theories (doctrinally, a bond of SR 
associationism and a bastard form of 
hedonism), have had less influence on 
explanatory theories in social psychology 
than have the Field and Gestalt systems. 
Apart from the Miller and Dollard the- 
ories of imitative behavior published a 
quarter century ago and the more recent 
work of Bandura and Walters (which 
appears to refute the earlier Yale for- 
mulations on the issue of whether rein- 
forcement of the imitative response is 
necessary for learning), theory and re- 
search with respect to how socia] be- 
haviors—motives, attitudes—are learned, 
occupy less social psychology journal 
space than non-learning oriented the- 
ories and research. As far as the in- 
fluence of radical physicalistic behavior- 
ism is concerned, experiments which 
deal with the shaping of verbal responses 
by generalized reinforcers, incidentally 
delivered by other human beings, do not 
appear to have changed explanatory 
theories or started new ones. 

As Deutsch and Krauss point out, the 
inconspicuousness of learning theory in 
social psychology may partly be due to 
the fact that theories of learning stem 
from work with animals of limited cog- 
nitive abilities. Related to this limitation 
is that learning research has manipulated 
stimuli defined in terms of physical 
rather than semantic dimensions. Deeper 
considerations are involved, however. 
Learning theorists and individual psy- 
chologists generally are concerned the- 
oretically with the growth and opera- 
tion of stable structures and mechanisms 
in the individual organism more or less 
invariant across social environments. 
Once the laws of growth and function- 
ing are known one has only to extend or 
apply them to concrete social environ- 
ments in the manner of finding the slope 
constant for a linear equation. The view 
that the main job ahead is technology 
and application rather than discovery of 
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ously pretentious label—"mo 
havior theory.” Social psych 
the other hand, see much socia! ^ 


changing relations with othe 
ciple, no amount of studyitiy 
vidual organism independent! 
environments can provide th 
amount of knowledge on wh 
social behavior must be b: 
theoretical perspective of 
chology, such laws canno: 
on the effects of the indi 
ism's response-produced 
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Р THEORY 
to the present is given : 
phisticated treatment. Bu 
material may be of limit 
irrelevant to the mission 
chology. Certainly, if 
are supposed to be base 
among people, the psych« 
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ization and its repressive ciccts 
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Recent psychoanalytic theories 
closer to acknowledging the influen 
of the social environment bul do m 
specify determinants. Psychoanalytic i 
sufficiency can also be diagnosed on the 
dependent variable side. Certainly the! 
are many implications for social Bê 
havior but to get over into the sys 
tematic prediction of specific observables 
the environment of the individual mus 
be articulated with the personality dis 
positions. This has yet to be done on. 
major scale. : 
Apart from providing descriptive i 


formation about theoretical matters, the 
value of this book lies in its exposure 
of insufficiencies and irrelevancies of 


the broad systematic orientations as well 
as in the critical analysis of explanatory 
theories in social psychology. 


Divergent, Convergent, 
Insurgent? 


Michael A. Wallach and Nathan Kogan 


Modes of Thinking in Young Children: A Study of the Creativity- 
Intelligence Distinction. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 


Pp. vii + 357. $8.00. 


The first author, Michael Wallach, is 
Professor of Psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity. He received his PhD from 
Harvard University and, before Duke, 
taught at Harvard and MIT. He is 
editor of the Journal of Personality. The 
second author, Nathan Kogan, is also 
a Harvard PhD and is now Senior Re- 
search Psychologist at Educational Test- 
ing Service and a visiting lecturer at 
Princeton. This is the second collabora- 
tive book for these two authors. The 
first, Risk Taking: A Study in Cognition 
and Personality was published in 1964 
and reviewed in CP, May 1966. 

The reviewer, Maureen O'Sullivan, 
has а 1965 PhD in psychometrics under 
“Guilford from the University of South- 

rn California and has held a post-doc- 
toral internship in clinical psychology. 
She has taught at California State Col- 
ege at Los Angeles and at Santa Monica 
City College. At present she is Assistant 
| «Professor at the University of California 
School of Medicine and staff psycholo- 
~ gist at Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute. 


s Е BOOK reports an extensive test- 

2 ing of 151 fifth-grade students. The 
‘authors’ aims are: 1) to establish the 
unidimensionality of creativity, the uni- 


Reviewed by MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN 


dimensionality of general intelligence, 
and the orthogonality of creativity and 
general intelligence and 2) to examine 
the psychological correlates of individual 
differences in these two thinking modes. 

The research design involves demon- 
strating that the creativity measures 
used are highly intercorrelated; that the 
general-intelligence measures used are 
highly intercorrelated; and that the crea- 
tivity and general-intelligence measures 
are not highly correlated with one an- 
other. High intercorrelation is deter- 
mined by counting the number of signifi- 
cant correlation coefficients in a correla- 
tion matrix. Although concerned with 
dimensionality, Wallach and Kogan use 
no factor-analytic or other multidimen- 
sional techniques. 

The authors’ hypothesis of creativity 
as a unitary dimension is one that few 
investigators share, Guilford, for ex- 
ample, hypothesizes that more than 
twenty factors of intellect may be in- 
volved in creative thinking. Indeed, Wal- 
lach and Kogan themselves cite many 
of the low mean correlations holding 
among creativity measures. These low 
intercorrelations are interpreted by other 
investigators as supporting evidence for 
the nonunitariness of creativity. Wal- 
lach and Kogan, however, interpret 


these low intercorrelations as demon- 
strating a failure in test construction— 
a failure they intend to correct. In this 
way, the authors imply that other re- 
searchers share their goal of demonstrat- 
ing the unidimensionality of creativity, 
but have merely failed to reach it. 


Te creativity measures used in this 
study are similar in format to other 
creativity tests. The examinee is asked 
to name all the round things he can 
think of, all the different uses for a 
newspaper, and so forth, The tests differ 
in their mode of presentation. Each 
test is administered individually with- 
out time limits and is presented as a 
game. The authors do not indicate aver- 
age time per test, nor do they indicate 
range of time used. There is no way of 
knowing whether children take advantage 
of the ‘unlimited’ time given them. 

Each of the creativity measures is 
scored in two ways: 1) the total num- 
ber of responses given for all items of 
the test and 2) the number of ‘unique’ 
responses given to all items of the test. 
A unique response is one that is given 
by only one child in the group of 151, 

Previous research reviewed by the 
authors found that more unique re- 
sponses tend to be given later in time, 
so that the person with many responses 
has a better chance of giving more 
unique ones. A high correlation between 
total number of responses and unique 
responses was expected and was, in fact, 
found. Of the 45 correlations holding 
among the ten creativity measures (five 
tests with two scores for each), 43 of 
them were significant at the .05 level 
(т > .16). These intercorrelations are 
the authors’ proof that creativity is 
unitary. The only validity offered for 
the creativity measures is their signifi- 
cant intercorrelation. No adequate con- 
struct or criterion validity is estab- 
lished. 


|B eee rather lightly forty years 
of factor-analytic research, the authors 
choose to regard general intelligence as 
a unitary dimension. Little theoretical 
support for the ‘g’ hypothesis is offered 
other than a footnote mention of state- 
ments made by McNemar and Humph- 
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reys in this regard. In fact, the au- 

thors say, “It is beyond the scope of 

this volume to enter the age-old con- 
troversy as to whether there is or is 
not a general factor of intelligence.” 

Since their study depends on the demon- 

stration of creativity as a unitary dimen- 

sion, orthogonal to general intelligence 
as a unitary dimension, such a statement 
is somewhat surprising. 

In the study, general intelligence is 
assessed using three sub-tests of the 
WISC, SCAT Verbal and Quantitative, 
and five tests in the STEP series. These 
ten tests are significantly intercorrelated. 
The authors interpret these intercorrela- 

` tions as an empirical demonstration of 
the existence of a unitary dimension of 
general intelligence. They ignore pos- 
sible alternative explanations such as the 
fact that these tests have been shown to 
be factorially complex and factorially 
complex tests tend to be intercorrelated. 

Most other investigators have found 
low to moderate correlations between 
-. measures of creativity and general in- 
- telligence. In this study, these measures 
are, for the most part, not significantly 
correlated with one another. Wallach 
` and Kogan interpret this finding as dem- 
` onstrating the orthogonality of the two 
`. thinking modes. Again, they choose to 
ignore mention of possible alterriative 
explanations of their results. 

One such. explanation is centered on 
the superior-intellectual abilities of the 
Children in their sample, ninety-four 
per cent of whom are from professional 
and managerial backgrounds. Although 

not reported by the authors, an ex- 
amination of the STEP-SCAT manuals 
shows that the school means obtained in 
this study are at the 96th, 98th, and, 
- jn most cases, 99th percentiles for na- 
_ tional school-mean norms. These school 

means are equivalent to individual scores 
falling between approximately the 75th 
and 85th percentiles. 

Guilford and Hoepfner (1966), in 
examining the scatter plots obtaining 
- between 1.Q. and creativity-test scores, 
7 found a recurring triangular-bivariate 
- distribution. At low 1.0. levels, one finds 

only low creativity scores, but at high 
- XQ. levels, the creativity scores dis- 
- tribute themselves over the range from 

low to high. In other words, with high 
LQ. samples there tends to be little 


correlation between general intelligence 
and creativity. T 

A second possible explanation of the 
low correlations found in this study is 
the different manner in which the two 
kinds of abilities, creativity and gen- 
eral intelligence, were measured. Wal- 
lach and Kogan suggest that non-evalua- 
tive ‘combinatorial play’ is essential to 
creativity; that creativity can not be 
measured in a ‘test’ atmosphere. For 
this reason, they used the untimed, indi- 
vidually administered, creativity meas- 
ures described earlier. 

The use of gamelike measures of crea- 
tivity may be well recommended. For 
experimental purposes, though, the gen- 
eral-intelligence measures might also 
have been made more gamelike in for- 
mat, or a multitrait, multimethod ap- 
proach employed so as to determine the 
relative contributions made by different 
abilities, situations, and methods. 


us AUTHORS' second aim, to ex- 
amine the psychological correlates of 
individual differences in creativity and 
general intelligence, is covered in four 
separate chapters. The psychological cor- 
relates are: classroom behavior, con- 
ceptual styles, physiognomic sensitivity, 
and the personality variables of anxiety 
and defensiveness. 

In studying classroom behavior, the 
authors make several admirable attempts 
to reduce the many biases in rating pro- 
cedures. Of particular merit is the effort 
to word rating scales in terms of ob- 
servable behavior. The authors, how- 
ever, treat the rating scales used as 
measures of separate behavioral dimen- 
sions although 25 of the 28 correlations 
among these scales are significant at the 
.05 level. 

Physiognomic sensitivity is the term 
used “. . . to convey the notion of learn- 
ing about inner feelings and affect states 
from perceivable externals . . .” such as 
facial expressions. Of 28 intercorrela- 
tions among the physiognomic-sensitivity 
measures used, only two are significant 
at the .05 level. The authors interpret 
these low intercorrelations as reflecting 
the multidimensionality of this domain. 
Such may be the case, but no evidence 
other than face validity is given which 
indicates a relationship between the 


physiognomic-sensitivity te: 
perception of intentional sta 
The appeal of this book is 
one since many areas of ps: 
concern are treated. The w: 
is clear and well-organized. 
of the study is commendab: 
tempts to bring together dif 
and strategies of research. 
and techniques used, howe\ 
question the substantive 
of the research reported. 


With Empa 
and Scholar: i” 


Gregory Rochlin, MD 


Forces 
Little, 
р. XX 


Griefs and Discontents 
of Change. Boston, ^ 
Brown & Company, ! 
+ 403. $9.00. 


Reviewed by ALLAN H 


The author, Gregory К‹ 
Associate Clinical Profe. 
chiatry, Harvard Medico! < 
Director of Child Psychia 
chusetts Mental Health Cen: 
bines teaching, practical cl 
and theoretical exploration i: 
psychiatric career. 

The reviewer, Allan Н. 
clinical psychologist in indep 
tice (primarily intensive psyc! 
since 1952. He is also enga 
search on the topic of social i 
and its role in fields stressing interper 
sonal competence. He did his graduate 
work at the University. of Chicago and 
served as an army psychologist and as 
Director of the Des Moines Child бий 
ance Center before going into privat 
practice in Des Moines. He is a Diplo 
mate in Clinical Psychology and a mem 
ber of the American Academy of Psy: 
chotherapists. 


active 


Г this book Rochlin sets for himself 
the formidable task of examinin 
and interpreting a crucial kind of inter. 
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9ersonal experience—the trials and 
tribulations of Joss, in its manifold 
forms ranging from the fear of aban- 
_ donment in childhood through man's in- 
evitable encounters with rejection, fail- 
“ure, injury, decline of function and 
ultimately death. 

Presented within a basically psycho- 
analytic frame of reference, the author's 
exploration plumbs deeply into aspects 
of experience which no human being can 
altogether escape, and demonstrates lu- 
cidly the powerful, time-spanning influ- 
ence of these interactions on the struc- 
ture and function of personality. 

Lest it be assumed from the title that 
the author is an apostle of gloom and 
his book an exposition of philosophic de- 
spair in psychoanalytic clothing (a pat- 
tern somewhat in vogue), it should be 
said at once that this is not the case, 
While the author squarely confronts 
some of the nastier vicissitudes of hu- 
man destiny, he places substantial em- 
ph on the remarkable adaptive 

of the psyche, which does not 
uler losses passively, Frustration and 
vation can be the forces of change 
growth. Through his perceptive 
ment of this theme Rochlin of- 
1 important contribution to the 
analytic theory of the ego, its 
“mses and coping mechanisms, 
what analogous to Toynbee’s 
ent of the history of civilizations; 
Rochiin views the history of the indi- 
vidual as a series of challenges and re- 
sponses, some successful, some not. His 
concepts, especially in regard to crea- 
tivity as an adaptive response to losses, 
brought to mind the Goertzels's work, 
Cradles of Eminence (CP, Jan. 1966, 
11,22); 
Through a meshing of theory with 
case illustrations the reader is vividly 
winded of a sector of human growth 
and suffering which most of us tend ef- 
fectively to block out of consciousness. 
But those of us who undertake to assist 
our fellowmen in their struggles to 
grow up, survive and even to achieve 
happiness, must not detach ourselves 
_ {оо completely from our own experi- 

ences of loss nor blink too often at the 
. griefs and discontents of our patients— 
or perhaps of our children—even if the 
reminders evoke some twinges of pain. 


POY 


The author convincingly connects with 
early loss experiences such phenomena 
as religious belief, restitution and crea- 


tivity, and manages an illuminating ex-- 


tension of these constructs by citing 
relevant clinical case studies, significant 
social phenomena and even archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological research. In 
literary style the work is somewhat 
reminiscent of Freud’s own contributions 
—brilliant in spots, labored in others; 
but the substance has the benefit of sev- 
eral additional decades of practice, theo- 
retical debate and criticism. Incidentally, 
the book is well-printed and indexed. 


а petis who reject psychoanalytically 
oriented interpretations of personality 
formation may be inclined to do the 
same with Rochlin's book. They will 
likely boggle at the high-order psycho- 
analytic abstractions occasionally em- 
ployed to explain certain phenomena, 
and may criticize the book on the 
grounds that much of what is said is 
speculative. They may argue that anal- 
ogies, no matter how apropros, are not 
proofs, and further complain that many 
of the interpretations do not readily 
generate testable hypotheses. The work 
has its roots in clinical observation in 
the psychoanalytic tradition rather than 
formal experimental investigation. 

While it is obvious that the author is 
aware of the uniqueness of some indi- 
vidual experiences as well as the almost 
universal sharing of others, it is not 
always clear how widely he believes some 
of his generalizations apply. And, of 
course, to quantify the subtle nuances 
of emotion dealt with is next to im- 
possible, making it difficult in turn to 
estimate the optimum degree and phas- 
ing of loss in order for it to become an 
engine of change rather than a total 
catastrophe. 

But if these are weaknesses, the issues 
and data with which Rochlin grapples 
are very much the stuff of life itself, 
stuff all too often avoided because of its 
affective intensity and cognitive com- 
plexity. 

Recognizing both the difficulty and the 
importance of the work undertaken, the 
reviewer regards the end product as a 
noteworthy analysis and synthesis of a 
fundamental problem of human life. 
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The author's approach to this task re- 
veals the dual talents of an empathic 
therapist and a reflective scholar. It 
should be of special value to psycho- 
therapists, but not for them alone. Be- 
yond this group it holds a challenge for 
the many others concerned with the 
dynamics and development of person- 
ality. 


A. Case of 
Non-Emergence? 


Don C. Dinkmeyer 


Child Development: The Emerg- 
ing Self. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. Pp. xi + 434, 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Juny Е. ROSENBLITH 


The author, Don C. Dinkmeyer, is 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology, National College of Education, 
Evanston. His PhD is from Michigan 
State and he is a consultant to several | 
school districts, has taught in elementary 
and high schools, has been a camp in- 
structor and athletic counselor. He is 
author, with Dreikurs, of Encouraging 
Children to Learn (1963). 

Judy Rosenblith, the reviewer, has re- 
turned to teaching since last reviewing 
texts for this journal. But in addition 
to teaching at Wheaton College she con- 
tinues her research on the prognostic » 
value of neonatal behavioral assessments 
at Brown University’s Institute for 
Health Sciences and is Secretary of the 
Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. In her spare time she has re- 
cently co-finished the second edition of 
Rosenblith and Allinsmith, The Causes 
of Behavior: Readings in Child Devel- 
opment and Educational Psychology 
(fall 1966). 


(Дет with another text in 
Child Development one immediately 
asks how it differs from those extant. 
The title suggests the point of departure. 
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The book focuses on forces of internal 
growth and external adjustment proc- 
esses related to the “emerging self.” 
The preface states: “It is the hope . . - 


that this text will provide a compre- ٌ 


hensive survey of the child development 
area, and specific implications for prac- 
tical work with the child in school or 
home. It should enable the individual to 
apply a human theory of motivation to 
an understanding of relationships with 
the child” (p. vi). Given the author's 
practical experience and his emphasis 
on application, one might have ex- 
pected rich examples of child behavior. 

However, unfortunately, the book is too 

superficial to accomplish the author's 

goals or to satisfy the reviewer's ex- 
|. pectation. 
і Some more specific comments follow. 

(1) In the preface, the author prom- 
ises to present various theoretical posi- 
tions. He does so, in mini-expositions 
"covering from one paragraph to one 
page. A one-page summary of Freud’s 
theory of the id, ego and superego, for 
example, is hardly satisfying. Such 
` truncated presentations may make it dif- 
ficult for some theoreticians to recog- 
nize their own wares. Behaviorist views 
_ аге also exaggerated to provide a more 
convenient ‘whipping boy.’ 

(2) “Points of view are documented 
` by research in all of the areas" (р. v). 
— Тһе research is often referred to in an 

extremely sketchy fashion and is often 
` not as recent as it might be. For ex- 
ample, the only citation from Sears, 
- Maccoby and Levin's Patterns of Child 
. Rearing, (in the chapter on Social De- 
` velopment) says that achievement is 
stressed more in the raising of boys 
than of girls. It also strikes one as 
strange to find that the entire chapter 
on Methods of Child Study lacks a 
reference to the Handbook of Research 
ethods in Child Development. 'These 
- instances call attention to only a few of 
the many things one misses. 

(3) “The book aims to provide the 
reader with the ability to recognize in- 
dividuality in the child and work with 
the theory and principles of child de- 
velopment in facilitating the child's 
. total development” (p. v). How сап 
this be achieved when both theoretical 
Запа case material are presented without 
any reasonable detail. Had the redun- 


dancy been reduced, greater depth could 
have been achieved without greater 
length. 

(4) In order to ego-involve the stu- 
dent in the concepts presented, the au- 
thor suggests an attempt to apply the 
theories and techniques in the study of 
a particular child. In addition, he in- 
terpolates constant exercises calling for 
application. However, how does one 
complete the following exercise with 
less than one page of background on 
Rogers? 


“Rogers’s point of view opens up many 
opportunities to see the teaching process 
in a different light. Assuming for the 
moment that you accept Rogers’s point 
of view, describe some of the ways in 
which the Rogerian would function in 
the organization of the learning process” 
(p. 119). 


(5) Educational ‘formulas’ are pro- 
vided but no background that would en- 
able one to apply them. Thus the stu- 
dent is given an impossible assignment, 
encouraged in sloppy thinking and to be 
satisfied with trivial analyses of prob- 
lems. 

One suspects that this book will find 
its most, if not its only, responsive 
audience among hardened anti-behav- 
iorists or among teachers anxious to 
cater to students who feel the need for 
pat answers to questions of all degrees 
of complexity. 


Where is the Spark? 


Robert С. Craig 


The Psychology of Learning in 
the Classroom. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1966. Pp. vii + 85. $1.25. 


Reviewed by BONNIE L. BALLIF 


The author, Robert Craig, who re- 
ceived a 1952 PhD from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia (where he worked with 
Lorge), recently moved to Michigan 
State University to direct a program of 
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U.S.O.E. Research Training < 


preparing Directors of Re. 

public school systems. Earl: taught 
at Marquette and Washington 5:te am 
worked for a while at the A». n In 
stitutes for Research. 

Bonnie L. Ballif, the r , f& 
ceived a 1966 Doctor of Р! һу de: 
gree in educational psyc! from. 
Brigham Young University, e sh 
studied as a National De}: Educa- 
tional Act fellow. She is ‹ ly in- 
vestigating the phenomen ed in 
learning and motivation as mem= 


ber of the Education Rese: 
velopment Center at the l 
Hawaii. She reports hers 
ardent fan of human bein scholar 
tantalized by excellence a Tes 
searcher with ideas far ex: g tools, 
time, and talent. 
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A REE are unique! 
human 


the facilitation of ci 


learning, They have an >d op- 3 
portunity in the classroc nipu- 
late variables psychologi found _ 
decisive in experimental f this 


teach- - 
under- 
f their 
г оп ШШ 


phenomenon. Too often, i 
ers do not possess a tht 
standing of the critical im 
actions, and base their be! 
tuition and tradition. 

Craig desires to remedy ti! 
by presenting the elements 
the current theories of lca 
form palatable for teacher: 
pages he successfully inti 
readers to learning theory і 
them some guidelines for decis; 
suggestions for action, but p 
does not provide a sufficient foundation 
for future ‘study or an adequate refer- 
ence for evaluation. 1 

The general format begins with comz 
mon illustrations of learning and moves х 
into theoretical analyses of the illus- 
trated behavior; this is a logical and 
well-planned design for the intended 


5ciency, 


premises with examples of learning 
familiar to classroom teachers. 
minimal technical terminology is espe 
cially well handled; it subtly and c 
rectly familiarizes without impairing 


understanding. The concluding chapter 
attempts to examine instructional con- 
texts in light af the theoretical premises 
reviewed, The selection of these in- 
structional contexts, however, is limited 
to only programmed instruction and 
over-all traditional instruction, with new 
developments and future trends in cur- 
riculum and instructional techniques 
completely omitted. г 

The theoretical presentation covers 
well the rudiments of the contiguity, re- 
inforcement, апа cognitive orientations. 
This breakdown, however, is more his- 
torical than contemporary, and fails to 
include recent movements in the think- 
ing of learning theorists. Controversial 
issues such as the existence and nature 
of covert cognitive processes, purposive 
behavior, and requisites for response 
acquisition, are also avoided, While ar- 
gumentative assumptions would not be 
appropriate, it still seems a necessity 
to give the readers some awareness of 
such pertinent points. Too much sim- 
plicity may misrepresent the clarity of 
the learning phenomenon which is 
deeper and more complex than is por- 
trayed in this context. 

References to the numerous current 
endeavors in learning research are 


_ sparse. A manuscript explicitly designed 


to increase the continuity and com- 
munication between investigation and 
application requires а more balanced 
presentation of empirical and everyday 
observations. This depletion is further 
reflected in the limited lists of refer- 
ences and selected readings, a matter of 
concer particularly for an introductory 
offering. 

The Psychology of Learning in the 
Classroom is a worthwhile primer in 
learning theory for teachers. It lacks 
only spark to challenge the integrity 
and ingenuity of teachers to seek greater 


understanding of the critical position 


they occupy in the immediate control of 


` human learning in the classroom, where 


ultimate theoretical verification must 
occur, 


Candor is the brightest gem of criticism. 
—DiISRAELI 


LE 


бе 
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Mourning a President | 


Martha Wolfenstein and Gilbert Kliman (Eds.) 


Children and the Death of a President. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 


day, 1965. Pp. 256. $4.95. 


Reviewed by DAVID О, SEARS 


The first author, Martha Wolfenstein, 
PhD Radcliffe College, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Child Psychiatry at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. She is 
author of Disaster: A Psychological 
Essay, and with Margaret Mead of 
Childhood in Contemporary Cultures. 
The second author, Gilbert Kliman, is 
a physician who is a practicing analyst 
for children and adults. He is Director, 
Center for Preventive Psychiatry in 
White Plains, N. Y., and Clinical In- 
structor in Psychiatry, at Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine. 

The reviewer, David О. Sears, is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, UCLA. 
His PhD is from Yale and his field of 
interest is public opinion and attitude 
change. He had from the beginning a 
research interest in the Kennedy as- 
sassination, authoring a paper for an 
earlier book on the event. He is cur- 
rently doing research on the repercus- 
sions of the Watts rioting. He last re- 
viewed for CP in November of 1966. 


HE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION Was ex- 

perienced as a tragedy throughout 
American society, possibly to an un- 
precedentedly broad and deep degree. 
Yet it offered a truly unique research 
opportunity. For example, millions of 
people simultaneously mourned a single 
person's loss, with much known about 
their prior feelings toward him. Or, 
public involvement with a political 
leader could be explored, very possibly 
near its limits. The developmental 
progress of political socialization could 


be observed in dramatic relief at several 
stages of children's lives. Succession oc- 
curred under abnormal conditions with 
remarkable ease; surely successors are 
rarely accepted as gracefully as was 
Lyndon Johnson. And in many other 
respects the assassination offered an al- 
most unparalleled chance to look closely 
at the American public in difficult and 
extreme circumstances, 

By quantitative standards, the op- 
portunity was certainly exploited. Over 
thirty studies have already been pub- 
lished, in contrast to the five usually 
cited оп FDR’s death. In qualitative 
terms the return has been disappoint- 
ing. The most surprising reason is that 
many investigators posed only routine 
and inconsequential questions. À more 
understandable problem is that many 
samples were very small and peculiarly 
recruited. Generality is so narrow in 
many such cases that publication may 
simply not have been warranted. 

This collection contains nine studies 
of children's and adolescents’ reactions. 
The most provocative are Martha Wolf- 
enstein’s comparisons of adolescents and 
pre-adolescents, and Fred Greenstein’s 
reports of his interviews with Wesleyan 
undergraduates. According to Wolfen- 
stein, preadolescent grief was bland, 
superficial, and quickly ended, while 
adolescents had intense and dramatic 
mourning reactions. The interesting, but 
unsolved, theoretical issue is whether 
the difference resulted from incomplete 
political socialization (e.g., lack of in- 
volvement with remote objects; little 
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' 


displacement of personal conflicts to 

“public persons, ete) or from the more 
. general tendency o g children to 
` deny losses due to death. 


[REENSTEIN describes subtler reac- 
“tions to the assassination that were 
probably more significant in elite seg- 
ments of the population than in the 
ublic as a whole. Among these are ex- 
pressions of hostility toward the widow, 
and a general sense of underlying resent- 
ment toward the successor President. 
‘He also raises fundamental questions, 
relating to his earlier work on images of 
the President, about Kennedy's possible 
role as an "ego ideal" for Eastern col- 
ege students. His observations should 
nspire additional speculation about the 
onger térm effects of the assassination 
jn this generation and social stratum, 
th in terms of the level of involve- 
ment in politics, and in commitments to 
specific groups and leaders. Finally, he 
discusses the role of affiliation and so- 
al contact in mourning. Neither Green- 
stein nor Wolfenstein base their gen- 
eralizations upon quantitative data, but 
-their impressions are sensitive and pro- 
vocative, and they address large ques- 
ns. 
Sigel gathered quantitative data on 
political responses from over a thousand 
children in grades 4-12, and Pratt and 
Lane similar data from a much smaller 
sample of college students. In both 
groups the content of political response 
` to the assassination resembles that ob- 
tained from adult respondents in other 
studies. It is not clear, however, whether 
.. this indicates a mature level of political 
socialization or simple imitation of 
adults; nor indeed by what age the one 
has been replaced by the other. Grief 
was most marked in those social group- 
. ings most politically enamoured of the 
President: Democrats, Negroes, Catho- 
lics, and non-Southerners. Women seem 
to have reacted more intensely than 
men, which raises several interesting 
. possibilities: greater expressive freedom 
` accorded to women, greater personaliz- 
ing of politics by women (e.g., greater 
attention to candidates and less to is- 
sues and groups), or possibly greater 
tachment to Kennedy himself by 


Several other papers are included: by 
Alpert; by Ginsparg, Moriarty, and 
Murphy; by Kliman; by Krug and 
Dember; and by Zilbach. In each case 
the samples were taken from those close 
at hand: children in therapy or under 
study for other reasons. Mainly, they 
relate idiosyncratic post-assassination 
reactions to personality predispositions 
observed beforehand. However, they are 
written at the level of case studies; by 
and large, little generalizing is done, and 
the samples would be too small and 
peculiar to sustain it in any case. 

Psychologists have played a surpris- 
ingly minor role in the entire research 
effort, being responsible for fewer than 
a quarter of the studies thus far pub- 
lished. The more sensitive analyses of 
the emotional, as well as the political, 
reactions to the assassination seem so 
far to have come from political scien- 
tists and sociologists. 
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at the Tavistock Clinic during the 
academic year 1953-54. The completed 
work was offered as a thesis for the 
PhD in the University of Wales, 1963. 
He has also written Religion and the 
Scientific Outlook. 

The reviewer, Alan O. Ross, is Chief 
Psychologist, Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, and Adjunct Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Pittsburgh. He 
received his 1953 PhD from Yale where 
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lard. He is author of The Practice of 
Clinical Child Psychology and The Ex- 
ceptional Child in the Family 0717 is 
co-author, with Hoch and Winder, of 
the recent The Professional Ргерата! io 
of Clinical Psychologists. 


HE UNCONSCIOUS will no doub: 

vive this book and so, one ! 
will behaviorism. Despite its p 
provocative title, this is a dis 
work that gives one the impre 
coming upon a Pacific atoll or 
a forgotten soldier of the ! 
Japanese Army is still fighting 
War II, for the issue to whic 
addresses himself energetically 
great length is mind-body du 
only is this war long ove: 
weapons with which this pseud 
is fought are in themselves m 
pieces. Behaviorism is represen 
B. Watson, philosophy by Dav 
and psychoanalysis by Melan 
The fight concludes with the “с 
tual innovation" of substituting 
conscious” as an adjective 
“unconscious knowledge") for “Tiv 
conscious" as a substantive nou 
this victory leads to the proclamati» 
“a doctrine of unconscious ригр‹ 

The author’s avowed aim was to 
a bridge between traditional 
analysis and traditional behaviorism 
task which even with more sophistica 
tools is likely to be little more ti 
intellectual exercise. Dollard and Milis 
have probably come closer than anyon: 
to applying modern behaviorism to ti 
observations and techniques of ps 
analysis. While their highly influer 
contribution failed to bring about a 
nificant improvement in the effectiv 
of psychotherapy, it paved the way for 
others, notably Wolpe, Eysenck, and 
students of Skinner, to take the next 
logical step of basing therapy directly 
on principles of learning, unencumbered 
by speculations about unconscious proc- 
esses. 

Miles appears unaware of these de- 
velopments. His book probably owes 
its peculiarly archaic quality to the fact 
that it was first drafted in 1953, used as 
a doctoral dissertation in 1963, and pub- 
lished in 1966. It is a reflection of the 
many significant developments in the 
convergence of laboratory psychology 


‘and clinical endeavor that lines written 
thirteen years ago appear thoroughly 
dated. The sole reference to Eysenck ap- 
in a footnote and refers to his 
perback (Uses and Abuses of 
gy). Wolpe is never mentioned 
has the impression that the 
having been influenced by 
: 1278 Science and Human. Behavior 

| 1653) was added as an obligatory after- 


| Conditioning, which in both respon- 
nd operant form serves as the 

sais of the contemporary behaviorist's 
proach to therapy, is here offered 
у 25 a possible explanation for the 
iecl of psychoanalytic interpretations; 
thor wonders whether the analyst 
the patient to behave in 
with psychoanalytic assertions but 
s to take a stand on this critical 
pa particular version of be- 
' he writes, “has been con- 
cerne 2 m the elimination of the tra- 
ditional mind-body dualism, not with 


| conditions” 
| line 


refu. 


commending the concept of ‘condi- 
tioning.’ " 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Nowhere in this book that purports 
| to examine psychoanalysis from a be- 
haviorist's standpoint is there a question 
у about the validity of Freudian assump- 
) tions or the effectiveness of psycho- 
| analytic technique. This uncritical at- 
titude leads to the assertion that regres- 
| sion and transference are “essential 
| features" of “апу therapy situation” 
| and to the declaration that it is “widely 
| agreed” that the reactivation of painful 
| . past situations is a "necessary" part of 
| ` treatment, It is easy to concur with 
` the author's statement that to most 
| analysts the adjustment called for by 
| this behavioristic approach will present 
_ no difficulty; behaviorists, on the other 
“hand, may wish to entreat their li- 
` brarians to refrain from classifying this 
` book under behaviorism. 


` Blessed is the man who, having nothing 
to say, abstains from giving wordy evidence 
of the fact. 


— GEORGE ELIOT . 


| Ds ср 
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The editor, Edward A. Bilodeau, re- 
ceived his PhD from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1950. From 1950-55 he 
was Research Psychologist at the Air 
Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lackland AFB, Texas, He has 
been on the faculty of Tulane since 
1955 and is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. 

The reviewer, Abram M. Barch, also 
received his PhD from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, but in 1952 and. under 
Don Lewis. From 1952-55 he engaged 
in applied research on the training of 
Army radar operator and maintenance 
personnel with HumRRO. Since 1955 he 
has been on the faculty of Michigan 
State where his major interests have 
been highway trafic behavior, sequential 
verbal and motor acquisition, the rela- 
tion of skilled performance to language 
behavior, and the relation of the his- 
tory of science to the history of psy- 
chology. 


Ws: is this book about? This 
question is far more difficult to 
answer than it should be. The volume 
contains the papers presented at a con- 
ference on "Acquisition of Skill or- 
ganized by Bilodeau and held at Tulane 
during Spring 1965. 

Tt opens with an “historical” survey 
by Irion; continues with substantive 
chapters by Noble, Jones, Adams, Bat- 
tig, I. McD. Bilodeau, Poulton, and K. 
U. Smith; and closes with a comparison 
of verbal and motor processes by Un- 


derwood. The chapter discussants are 
Birch, Fleishman, Alluisi, Fox, Bourne, 
Bahrick, Briggs, and Attneave. 

The brief preface states that re- 
searchers in the field of motor-skill 
acquisition regard themselves as con- 
tributing more to the topic of Jearning 
than to motor-skill qua motor-skill. This 
curious disclaimer is the basis of a topi- 
cal coverage that owes far more to the 
fortuitous co-existence of diverse re- 
search’ interests and strategies within 
the individual participants than it does 
to any coherent scheme of organization 
of perceptual-motor skill or of human 
performance. 

Approximately two-thirds of the book 
is concerned with skilled performance, 
but acquisition of skill looms no larger 
than do aspects of transfer, retention, 
display-control relations, individual dif- 
ferences, or the effect of various pro- 
cedural factors on performance level. 
The remaining pages provide a wide, 
untidy, but nutritious array of topics 
ranging from selective learning, through 
controlled recall of responses to the 
stimulus items of the Kent-Rosanoff list, 
to a comparison of vigilance and atten- 
tion. 


Clearly, the title is misleading. Even / 


internal headings may misguide rather 
than inform. A review of distribution of 
practice, for example, is concealed under 
the heading: The Third Period. 

Despite these defects and others to 
be discussed below, this is a book well 
worth reading. What makes this so is 
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the quality of the contributors, Further- 

more, the topics discussed have been 

shamefully mistreated or neglected in 

our commonly used texts. 

- All the authors, with a minor excep- 
— tion, are seasoned investigators with 
distinguished records of sound empirical 
and insightful theoretical contributions 
“to their various chosen fields of en- 
< deavor. Each has important things to 
say about human learning and per- 
formance, things that both specialist and 
_ non-specialist should know. 

Each of the eight substantive chap- 
^ ters is obviously a labor of love—gen- 
__ erally well-written, well-organized, со- 
` piously referenced. Each is a true book 
, chapter. The chapter discussants play 
their secondary roles well although their 
occasional tendency to escape from the 
topic under scrutiny is lamentable. 

| As a bonus, a number of contributors 
have surrendered to the public domain 
- historical insights and well-polished il- 
lustrations previously available only to 
‘students in their own courses. One can 
confidently predict that such gems will 
Shortly gain wide dissemination in the 
- lectures of the readers. 
_ The skeptic might cavil at the pre- 
dominance of the Universities of Iowa, 
Ohio State, and Wisconsin in the per- 
„Sonal histories of the participants. He 
“needn’t. Within the broad limits set by 

the editor some substitutions could have 
been made. But the bias toward these 
Midwestern institutions would remain. 
Psychology is geographic. 

All those who teach introductory, gen- 
eral, experimental, human learning, and 
engineering psychology courses or who 
plan to write textbooks in these areas 
should have a copy of this book. Se- 
lected portions will be appropriate for 
Senior seminars and for beginning grad- 
. uate students. The more advanced grad- 
` uate student with the experience of a 
course in human learning in which skill 
has not been slighted—as it so often is— 
| Will find the book readily comprehensible 

i and useful. Incidentally, the reader gets 
a lot for his money: over 500 pages of 
_ about 850 words per page in readable 
type on good paper with some 30 full 
pages of pertinent illustrations. 

. Expectations engendered by the pro- 
essional reputations of the contribu- 


tors forecast a superlative publishing 
event. In reality, it is good fare but 
hardly the anticipated feast. The sober- 
ing discrepancy highlights fundamental 
weaknesses in the current laissez-faire 
policy for publishing conference reports 
and special-interest books. 

Surely if this book were the product 
of a single author, we would object 
strenuously to such mechanical flaws, 
however infrequent, as duplication of 
content coverage, an early complex in- 
troduction of a concept followed by a 
later simpler, more appropriate initial 


- discussion, or the failure to carry out 


a thorough cross-referencing of highly 
related topics. 

Tf conference report editors don't 
edit, shouldn't we call them “compilers.” 

The author or editor of a rare book- 
length treatment of a little-known field 
such as motor-skill must provide his 
readers with a map of his territory 
even though he plans to traverse only 
a small portion of its terrain. He must 
define the limits of his specialty and 
designate those major features which 
his book omits. 

The non-specialist might easily as- 
sume from Acquisition of Skill that all 
motor-skill research is relevant to the 
following situation only: Young adult 
males native to America or England 
lacking both a childhood or the prospect 
of aging who do not walk, run, swim, 
jump or engage in any sport, who have 
never gone without sleep or taken 
stimulants of any kind, and who always 
enjoy the blessings of proper tempera- 
ture and humidity. On occasion they 
may speak, but the reception of speech 
as well as their ability to identify and 
interpret complex perceptual input is 
apparently not motor-skill. They drive 
automobiles only for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

Finally, the reader should be wary of 
the opening pages of the “historical” 
chapter. This is not history, but anti- 
history. Not only are present-day ex- 
perimental and statistical standards mis- 
applied to an historical period—as if we 
would hold Lavoisier to today’s level of 
chemical analysis—but a major pioneer 
investigator who would have survived 
this absurd test is totally ignored. The 
late Paul Fitts was sufficiently impressed 
with the precision of James McKeen 


* bers of subjects, unreliable findings and“ 


Cattell’s experiments on the speed of 
response to letters and words to prepare 
a graph for at least one colloquium 
audience in which he combined Cattell’s 
findings with those of his own. 
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is a clinical psychologist who dic 
graduate work at the Univers 
Michigan. He spent three years wo: 
as a Clinician at the Mental Hygi 
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and as a researcher at the Mental Health 7 
Research Institute, University of Mi 
igan. He is preparing a chapter on clin» 
ical sensory deprivation for a book, 
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Frances Payne Bolton School of Nurs- 
ing, and Associate, Departments of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry, Western Re- 
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ME sTUDIES of human beings un- 
dergoing sensory restriction (“sen- 
sory deprivation”) have been character- 
ized by poor methodology, small num- a 


post hoc theoretical explanations. The _ 
theories are often compatible with each | 
other and with many of the findings, but — 
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not directly testable. Studies are 


Кызу. scattered throughout the jour- 
nals of several disciplines and in various 
- governmental publications, Although it 
- fortunate that the field is changing 
rapidly with increasing methodological 
vements and more sophisticated 
= statistical analyses, these changes and 
k i he usual publication lags result in 
et ly outdated reports. In the face of 
` [hese problems Schultz has undertaken 
1 predictive, theoretical model together 
with a reasonably comprehensive review, 

. two difficult tasks indeed. 
"The beginning of the book contains a 
neurophysiological, optimal stimulation 
n in which Schultz coins the term, 
"sensoristasis." “‘Sensoristasis can be de- 
fined as a drive state of cortical arousal 
- which impels the organism (in a waking 
) to strive to maintain an optimal 
of sensory variation. There is, in 
words, a drive to maintain a con- 
range of varied sensory input in 
1 Prde to maintain cortical arousal at 
an optimal level. Conceptually, this 
- sensory variation-based formulation is 
| akin to homeostasis in that the organism 
to maintain an internal balance, 
it is a balance in stimulus variation 
the cortex as mediated by the ARAS" 
[Ascending Reticular Activating System ] 
(p. 30). The author subsequently pre- 
fi Sents seven experimental predictions as 

from this model, 
= The theoretical presentation is clear, 
concise and thoroughly related to previ- 
ous literature. The documentation is suf- 
Бону extensive so that the author's 
.. contribution appears to be mainly one of 
integration, with some elaboration and 
Specific application to the field of sen- 
sory deprivation, This section should be 
helpful to those who wish a neurophysio- 

logical approach. 


Т. present writer, however, seriously 
questions the usefulness of this neuro- 
physiological approach to current studies 
people experiencing sensory depriva- 

_ Чоп. Most of Schultz's predictions, while 
testable, are similar (о those of more 

е ' researchers or even to those 

p. Of other theoretical persuasions. In fact, 
anyone who regards significant sensory 
ction as abnormal and unpleasant 
ed to predict: that the situation 


will become worse as a function of 
amount and duration of deprivation; 
that people will exhibit disturbances of 
various types; that in a deprived situa- 
tion added stimulation will be reward- 
ing; that there will be large individual 
differences in response to deprivation; 
and that reducing the patterning of 
stimulation may be more important than 
reducing the level of stimulation. 

Many of the data deal with psycho- 
logical behavior. The idea of optimal 
stimulation may very well be more ade- 
quately and relevantly applied to sen- 
sory deprivation research from a psycho- 
logical rather than a neurophysiological 
theory. The question, of course, is not 
whether neurophysiological variables are 
operating, but rather to what extent 
will this approach generate new, critical 
research? 

The review section covers the various 
effects of deprivation (physiological, 
cognitive, perceptual, motor and affec- 
tive), individual tolerances for depriva- 
tion, social isolation and other relevant 
topics. Schultz's avowed purpose is to 
provide support for the initial theoreti- 
cal position, but it is also apparent that 
the review is presented for its own 
sake as well. Although the review has 
much to commend it, serving two 
‘masters’ is a problem, 

The author too frequently describes 
group results as different but not sig- 
nificantly different, Other non-significant 
or contradictory findings are often de- 
emphasized, Not enough attention is 
paid to the differences between short- 
term and long-term deprivation periods. 
Furthermore, some of the studies that 
are reviewed in order to support the 
theoretical position may have contrib- 
uted to the development of the theoreti- 
cal position in the first place. In con- 
clusion, although the present writer 
evaluates the research findings as less 
clearcut and less consistent than Schultz 
holds them to be, and regards the neuro- 
physiological approach as less signifi- 
cantly relevant than does Schultz, Sen- 
sory Restriction should be read by all 
those seriously interested in sensory 
deprivation. 


PW 
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ley. With an MA and PhD is 
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The reviewer, Norman Miller, i 
sociate Professor in the Laboratory j 
Social Relations, University of 
nes is an experimental soci: 
chologist with research interests 
marily in attitude change and 
group behavior. In the last several ر‎ 
he has held research grants for {иа у 
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power structures on the choice of i 
niques group members use to con: 
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and others at the University of Со 
fornia, Riverside, he undertook a lon 
tudinal study of the factors influencing 
the achievement and adjustment oj є! 
mentary school children following d 
Segregation of the public school system. 


H5 does Knutson's book differ from 
the variety of introductory socíal 
science texts that have glutted the mar- 
ket in recent years? Primarily in two 


respects: 
terdisciplinary than most—spanning and 
drawing from the variety of disciplines 
through which man studies himself, and 
(2) it attempts to present those соп- 
clusions drawn from the social and life 
sciences which speak on issues related 
to public health. He “to unite 
theory, research, and prac tice in a way 


(1) It is more eclectic or in- | 
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tioner.” There is no doubt that Knutson 
has covered the content, chapter head- 
ings, and concepts that capture the at- 
tention of introductory textbook writers 
in both psychology and sociology. While 
the emphasis of the book is social psy- 
chological in orientation, sections cover 
basic sensory and learning processes as 
well as the effects of socio-cultural 
variables. 
It is important to consider carefully 
- how an author copes with a specialized 
audience. In many instances Knutson 
elaborates with good examples points 
` that are particularly relevant to public 
-. health. To a larger extent however, his 
lution, in principle if not literally, is 
-to insert the adjective "health" in front 
of the noun “behavior” whenever he 
serts a general law about human ac- 
tivity. Thus, one reads that "the frames 
f reference public health leaders take 
А toward any situation may influence their 
behavior in that situation.” But every 
Y i reader must surely be aware that public 
reali leaders are people. One might 
Jegitimately wonder whether there are in 
fact any social-psychological laws that 
re specific or idiosyncratic to public 
wealth. Though Knutson does not di- 
rectly contend that there are, his style 
may implicitly suggest it. Clearly, the 
only tenable justification must reside in 
he added motivational impetus for stu- 
dents of the specialty. Conversely, this 
esults in less interest to those not spe- 
cifically. concerned with public health. 
Thus, the potential market of the book 
is narrow. Vet if one were to remove all 
.. occurrences of the phrase “public healt es 
| or related specific terms, and insert in- 
_ stead some more general term, the book 
would clearly serve well as an intro- 
ductory text for any interdisciplinary 
course concerned with psychology and 
sociology. In other words, the book is 
indeed primarily organized around the 
- major concepts that have evolved from 
-the study of human individual and social 
behavior. 


ITE 
p$ 


I His BIAS toward systematic presenta- 
n of basic material is reasonable, but 


1 material relevant to public health 
occasionally provides peculiarities. 


For example, in a section entitled “Man 
in his Social Environment” we find 
chapters entitled “Society and Culture; 
Placing Man in his Social Habitat; Posi- 
tion, Status, and Role”; and then as an 
apparent non-sequitor, “The Meaning 
of Food.” Knutson’s repeated attempts 
to extend general principles is reflected 
in such chapters as “Public Health Im- 
plications of Verbal Conditioning” and 
the “Learning Components of Public 
Health Programs.” The section on com- 
munication processes will probably strike 
the student as the most successful in- 
tegration of public health and basic 
science. 

Alternatively, the book could have 
been organized around specific problem 
areas in public health. An inductive ap- 
proach may well be the better way to 
convince students in schools of public 
health that the knowledge thus far ac- 
cumulated in the fields of psychology 
and sociology is a valuable commodity. 
Thus, in each domain of public health, 
one could present numerous specific in- 
stances of how a particular problem 
would have been (or was) handled 
without the benefit of the advertised 
product—sociological and psychological 
knowledge—and what improved outcome 
can ideally result. To the student of 
public health, Knutson’s book may still 
come off as an introductory text in psy- 
chology and sociology and he may still 
wonder whether or how these general 
principles will serve him. 

Other stylistic characteristics may 
strike the reader as irritating, Knutson’s 
frequent citation of authors’ names and 
his extensive use of quotes may occa- 
sionally give the feeling that one is read- 
ing someone’s file of abstracts. In addi- 
tion, some of the figures impressed this 
reviewer as silly. 


Whenever a text-book is written of real 
educational worth, you may be quite cer- 
tain that some reviewer will say that it 
will be difficult to teach from. Of course 
it will be difficult to teach from it. If it 
were easy, the book ought to be burned, 
for it cannot be educational. 

—ATFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Saint of Trade — 
and Girculation 


Adriaan D. de Groot 


Saint Nicholas: A Psychoanalytic 
Study of his History and Myth. 
New York: Basic Books; The 
Hague: Mouton & Co., 1965. Bp. 
211. $6.00. Y 


Reviewed by Eric К. WOLF 


The author, Adriaan D. de Groot, is i 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. This book grew 
while the author spent a year at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, 1959-60. He is also 
author of Thought and Choice in Chess 
(1965; CP, Nov. 1966, 11, 526). 

The reviewer, Eric R. Wolf, is Pro- 
fessdt% of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, His 1959 PhD is from Co- 
lumbia University; he has done field 
work in Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Italian Alps and has taught at Illinois, - 
Virginia, Yale, Columbia and Chicago. 
He is author of Sons of the Shaking 
Earth, Anthropology, and. Peasants. His 
special interest is in comparative studies 
of peasantry. Of relevance here is а 
paper on Santa Claus he wrote for 
Process and Pattern in Culture (Man- 
ners, Ed.) in 1964. 


dq воок does not deal with Yankee 
Santa Claus, but with the European 
saint, especially in his Dutch incarna- 
tion which is quite different from his 
American cousin, De Groot carefully _ 
assesses previous explanations of the .— 
myth. The mythologists of the 19th * 

century rightly stressed pagan themes 
of fertility connected with Saint Nicho- 
las, but were wrong in neglecting twelve 
centuries of Christianity intervening be- 
tween paganism and present; others 
stressed the role of the Church in creat- 
ing and spreading Nicholas legends and 
practices, but erred in denying pagan 
prototypes (p. 56). De Groot himself 
proposed still a further mode of inter- 
pretation, that of psychoanalysis, “by 
which a manifest material, image Or _ 
theme T in context C is presumed to be 


an expression of latent psychological 
motif M” (p. 88). A special section on 
psychoanalytic interpretation explains 
both concepts and methods (pp. 63— 
103). His careful examination of numer- 
cholas legends unveils a basic 
with fertility. The saint thus 


; reproduction and growth within 
amily . . . the entire cycle from 
t courtship up to and including 
ily life with the children" (p. 108). 
n this orbit, moreover, he “moni- 
: the sexual instinct, transforming 
evil will into the good (pro-)crea- 
> (p. 128). De Groot suggests that 
original Nicholas was perhaps a 
n son-lover deity of the Near 
stern Great Goddess who—under 
Christian influence—absorbed her good 
sexuality, leaving her the negative role 
of spreading fear (p. 150). Concerned 
with moral control, Nicholas is never 
punitive, He remains down-to-earth, giv- 
ing material as well as moral aid. He 
thus liberates the individual “from too 
great a tension between sinfulness and 
salvation . . . it was he who through his 
mildness and humane intercession made 
everyday life, within the Christian 
framework, livable” (p. 175). 

This brings me to a last point, our 
American Santa Claus. In writings of 
my own, I have treated Santa as the 
deity of the market place. Now I dis- 
cover that the European Nicholas, too, 
functioned as a saint of trade and cir- 
culation (pp. 163-166). Parting from 
words like "traffic" and “intercourse,” 
de Groot suggests a connection between 
sexuality and trade, Moreover, “money 
is indeed fertile; it multiplies itself” (p. 
167). De Groot thinks that by gen- 
eralization Nicholas became the patron 
of “decent giving-and-taking, of proper 


tion 


sharing, in the intercourse of the sexes, 


in family life, and in trade as well" (p. 
169). I cannot speak to the psychologi- 
cal principle involved, but as an anthro- 
pologist I found the point fascinating. 
What de Groot is saying sociologically 
is that before the Reformation eco- 
nomics was still “embedded” in the 
ethics of kinship—kinship and its affects 
dominated the market. Now we know 
why the Reformation attacked Nicholas 
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as patron of the "process of. 


as pagan (p. 174): in the Protestant 
Ethic the market subjugates affect, har- 
nessing it to the circulation of commodi- 
ties. Hence Santa Claus: stripped of 
most aspects of fertility, he sits en- 


Grubby Needs and 
Human Potentiality 


Frederick Herzberg 


Work and the Nature of Man. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 


1966. Pp. xx + 203. $4.50. 


Reviewed by BRENT BAXTER 


The author, Frederick Herzberg, is 
Professor of Psychology at Western 
Reserve University. He received his PhD 
in psychology in 1950 and an MPH in 
1951, both from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He was Research Director of 
Psychological Services of Pittsburgh 
until 1957 when he went to Western 
Reserve. 

The reviewer, Brent Baxter, is Vice 
President and Director of Research, 
American Institutes for Research, Pitts- 
burgh. His 1941 PhD is from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has spent 25 
years as an industrial psychologist but 
reports that he has found recently that 
after so many years of “practical” work 
he is more interested in theory—in the 
more fundamental and general concepts 
of individual behavior. This led him to 
join AIR., where they are tackling a 
wide variety of questions in education, 
government, and industry. 


Ae Book presents the conclusion of 
a trilogy which traced the birth and 
evolution of a theory. The series began 
with Job Attitudes: Review of Research 
and Opinion (1957) which was an ex- 
cellent survey of the literature and 
served as a springboard for developing 
a fresh approach to the study of job 
satisfaction. Then followed in 1959 The 


throned as the benevolent deity of the 
commodity market. 

Some insightful comments by Frita 
Redl on the Viennese version of Saint 
Nicholas conclude this fascinating book. 


Motivation to Work, presenting the re- 
sults of the new approach (a form of 
the critical incident technique) and of- 
fering some original concepts about the 
nature of motivation. The ideas proved 
tremendously stimulating to the author’s 
colleagues within psychology and to 
management in business. Replications 
poured forth; cross-checks were applied; 
and challenges to the concepts were is- 
sued. All this ensued while the primary 
author was being sought personally to 
explain further, defend, and interpret b 
his theory in symposia, workshops, and y. 
management meetings and schools. It is 
not surprising for us now to find a new 
book which describes this intervening 
period and presents Herzberg's current 
conceptions. й $ 
Tn its entirety the trilogy represents a 
path originating in mundane employee 
opinion surveys and soaring to philos- ; 
ophies of man. It begins in a search for ( 
hypotheses, travels through stages of АЙ 
concept building and testing, and cul- | 
minates in their review and extrapola- + 
tion. The first two stages are models > 
of scientific thinking. The third (this 
volume) is ideally structured but un- 
fortunately marred with defensive blind 
spots which prevent the concepts from 
evolving to their most effective organiza- 
tion. Rare is the theorist who doesn’t 
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Т” 


come bound by his own concepts, 


B 4 "well they may have contributed 
to freeing his colleagues. 


T SERIES in the field of employee 

motivation, a field that lies somewhat 
- barren except for Maslow's work (Mo- 

tivation and Personality, 1954) and 

Vroom’s Work and Motivation (1964), 

makes a major contribution both in it- 

self and in the research it has spawned. 

Herzberg’s theory, in summary, says that 

man has two sets of needs. A set of 

“hygiene” needs leads him to avoid pain 

inflicted by his environment. No satis- 
_ faction can come from these needs; man 

can only seek to reduce his dissatisfac- 

tion. On the other hand, a man has cer- 
° tain “motivator” needs that provide 

him satisfaction as he grows psychologi- 
cally. These two sets of needs are uni- 
polar, eg. failure to meet one’s mo- 
‘tivator needs does not cause dissatisfac- 
tion, Unfortunately, these two sets of 
needs are alternately referred to as in- 
. dependent and as opposing. 

A major modification in this theory is 
offered in Work and the Nature of Man. 
It is proposed that individuals vary 
greatly in their relative strength of 
hygiene and motivator needs. Hence a 
“hygiene-seeker” may receive certain 
temporary satisfaction from, for ex- 
ample, improved working conditions. 
_ For a highly growth-oriented person, 

deprivation in this area may be inter- 
. preted as pain. This extension of the 
` theory as applied to individuals led the 
: author to extrapolate his ideas in sev- 
. eral sections on mental health and to 

five opening chapters on historical and 
.... Current concepts of the nature of man. 

y These chapters are provocative in 
. ` thought, written with style, and more 
_ relevant for a course in humanities than 
for a scientific presentation. According 
to Herzberg, man through the Middle 
-Ages identified with Adam, seeking re- 
lief from the sufferings to which he was 
damned (ie. relieving his "hygiene" 
needs). Beginning with the Protestant 
Reformation, he came to be governed 
more by the Abraham concept of the 
human being with a compelling urge to 
- realize his own potentiality by con- 
tinuous psychological growth. 


‘The major purpose, of the book is 
reflected in the review of nine studies 
involving 17 occupations, replicating the 
method of the basic study reported in 
The Motivation to Work. Of 108 tests, 
“the predictions from the theory were 
wrong in less than 3 per cent of the 
cases." It is true that there is great 
consistency for subjects to be more 
likely to refer to motivator needs when 
describing satisfying incidents and, in 
describing negative job feelings, to be 
more likely to refer to hygiene needs. 
This is somewhat short of the hypothe- 
sis that all satisfying feelings arise only 
from motivation needs and all dissatis- 
fying feelings arise only from hygiene 
needs, It was perhaps the many devia- 
tions in the data from the “all-only” 
position that led the author to devise 
the concept of "hygiene-seekers" who 
could be positively satisfied by hygiene 
conditions. 

The book next deals with studies that 
attempted to verify the theory through 
procedures not used in the original re- 
search. It is unfortunate that a more 
objective and less defensive approach 
was not used at this point. We find that 
supporting evidence tends to be stressed 
while variant data or interpretations are 
dealt with by rationalizations, barbed 
verbal thrusts, or omission. To be sure, 
in some other instances deserved criti- 
cism of the studies is objectively pre- 
sented. It is regrettable that the same 
skill which created the original concepts 
has not been brought to bear positively 
to evolve equally meaningful reconcep- 
tions for us! This opportunity will fall 
to subsequent writing. 

Perhaps it would be useful to il- 
lustrate some of the limitations of the 
analysis provided in the book. In many 
of the studies done by others, the spe- 
cific wording of the question reflects an 
unconscious bias in favor of the Herz- 
berg hypotheses. For example, “Occa- 
sionally, something interferes with the 
[title of job] efforts to carry out his 
job effectively. Think of the most re- 
cent time you experienced this kind of 
frustration.” The very nature of the 
question suggests external or hygiene 
forces. Or, “What are the things which 
give you the greatest satisfaction in 
your job or which make you glad to be 


in the particular job that you hold." — 
This format tends not to elicit hygiene 
factors such as working conditions, com- — 
pany policy and. supervision, f 
which apply to all workers. Th 
of bias is ignored by Herzberg in 
ating the results of such studies. 
Another limitation evident 
all the reports is that the mo 
factors are dealt with only on t? 
level,"—the objective events 
going into the psychological si 
that the events had for the respo:.:cats, 
Had the latter been done, it i: «wite А 
likely that modifications of th ory Ж | 
would һауе evolved. ү 
In The Motivation to Work at! 
was devoted to the duration oí 
ing and dissatisfying feelings ar 
from motivation and hygiene fact 
But the current book gives alm: 
further evaluation of this aspect, t! 
casual comments treat the orig 
potheses as though they were v 


Yon 


A general comment is appropriate at 
this point. It seems that all the studies 
discussed in the book have equated 
satisfaction with motivation. The ‘ine 
at which a person is happy on bis ‘cb, 
however, may not be the time a ich 
he works the hardest. One should also 
ask the subjects to report incidents when 
they had worked particularly harc. «id 


when they had “goofed off.” Perhaps 'пе 
answers to this kind of question cot 
with objective consideration of past 
studies will lead to further fruitful hy- 
potheses. 

The greatest contribution of the tril- 
ogy has been in speaking to a great man- 
agement need that had been given short 
shrift for a long time—the under- 
standing of employee motivation. Herz- 
berg in this last volume directs his 
attention further to this need by deriv- 
ing from his theory recommendations for 
the administration of a personnel de- 
partment. It is a challenge both to psy- 
chologists and personnel administrators 
either to accept and apply these concepts 
or to derive more effective ones. 


UJ 


SO 


The reward of the general is not a bigger 
tent; but command. 
—О. W. Hormes, Jr. 
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= This list covers publications in Slavic 

languages other than those of the USSR. 
~The publications in Russian and Ukrain- 
_ ian will be listed separately. 


x 


Bulgarian 


VRAMOVA, Soria et al. Fisicheskoto vázpi- 
tanie v detskata gradina (Physical edu- 
cation in kindergarten). Sofia: Narodna 
Prosveta, 1965. Pp. 304. 

Geron, Ema. Psikhologiya (Psychology: a 


visshata nervna deinost v preduchilishchna 
vâsrast (Development of higher nervous 
` activity in preschool children). Sofia: 
Narodna Prosveta, 1966. Pp, 135. (Sum- 
maries in Russian and German.) 

` ZHEKOYA, SrOYANKA, DIMKA Srorrseva 
and S. Снохоу. Detska psikhologiya 
_ (Child psychology: A textbook for teach- 
ers' colleges). Sofia: Narodna Prosveta, 
des. Pp. 196. 


{ Czech 


. Horas, E. (Ed.) Sbornik praci o zobecio- 
vání (Studies in Generalization), Vol. I 
гапа П. Praha: State Pedagogical Pub- 
lishing House, 1962 and 1963. Pp. 176 
ind 116. (Summaries in Russian and 
English.) 

`НоговАй, J. Časový smysl (The sense of 
_ time: Experimental electrophysiological 
_ study of its mechanisms in man). Praha: 
State Health “Publishing House, 1961. 
+ Pp. 89. (Summaries in Russian and Eng- 


KOVEC, J., J. Pour and J. Ѕтікав. 
'sychologie a technika výcviku řidičů 
(Psychology ‘and technology of drivers’ 
training). Praha: duas House of 


Recent Slavic Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Joser BRoZEK 
Lehigh University 


кее д with the assistance of 
MARGARET MARIA BROŽEK 


Transportation and Communication, 1966. 
Рр. 237,8 photographs. (Extensive sum- 
maries in Russian, English,and German.) 

Кик, J. and M. VA 7 
modelováni (Cybernet fodeli 
Praha: State Publishing House of 
nical Literature, 1965. Pp. 356. 

KoráskovA, ZDEŇKA. Vliv motivace na 
překonání funkční vázanosti (Effects of 
motivation on overcoming functional 
fixation: contribution to the psychology 
of creative thinking). Praha: Czecho- 
slovak Academy of-Science, 1966. Pp. 66. 
(Summary in Russian.) 

KRAUS, J. and О. Sanvera. Télesné posti- 
Sené dítě (A physically handicapped 
child: psychology, therapy and educa- 
tion). Praha: State Pedagogical Publish- 
ing House, 1964. Pp. 180. 

МокАуЕК, M. and E. Menert. Otázky 
vsniku a povahy psychiky (Origin and 
nature of psychological processes). Praha: 
Czechoslovak Academy of Science, 1965. 
Pp. 250. (Extensive summary in English.) 

PorÁACEK, P. Receptors of the joints: their 
structure, variability and classification 
(in English). Brno: College of Medicine 
of the J. E. Purkyné University, 1966. 
Pp. 107, 50 plates. 

Srp, L. and J. SyrovárKová. Duševní 
vývoj a výchova od narozeni do dos- 
pélosti (Psychological development and 
education from birth to maturity). Praha: 
State Health Publishing House, 1966. Pp. 
337. 

$узв, L. and J. Gross. Sensorická deprivace 
a jeji význam pro psychiatrickou prob- 
lematiku (Sensory deprivation and its 
significance for psychiatry). Praha: Psy- 
chiatric Research Institute, 1965. Pp. 133. 


Polish 


Bupktewicz, JANINA. Myśl psychologiczna 
w dsielach naukowych Andrseja Frycza 
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MOG REED (The ааба 
pects of the scientific work of А. 
Modrzewski). Warsaw: State Scientific 
Publishing House, 1964. Pp. 151. (Exten 
sive summary in English.) 
Сноүхозузкт, M. Metody i wyniki ps 
chologii przemyslowej (Metho 
sults of industrial psychology). V 
Cracow, Warsaw: Psychometric i 
tory, Polish Academy of Science 
Pp. 99, j 

GEPPERT, М. Kszlaltowanie wyobr. o 
pojgé  ucsniów w świetle pe? 
radzieckiej (Formation of 
images and concepts in the light o 
educational research), Warsaw: 
Scientific Publishing House, 1 Pp? 
224, 

KOWALEWSKA, SALOME. (Ed.) Ksste/ 
postaw zawodowych (Formation 
cupational attitudes). Wroclaw, Wars 
Cracow: Polish Academy of cna 
1964. Pp. 167. à 

SKA, MARIA (Ed.) Psychologia rog 

wa dzieci i mlodziegy (Psychology 

З development of children a 

Warsaw: State Sci 

¥ House, 1966. Рр. 515 


Slovak 


Вл?Ахү, M. (Ed.) Psychologická výchovná 
starostlivost” o diet'a (Psychologic::! cure 
in the upbringing of the child: reports! 
from the Bratislava psycho- education 
clinic). Bratislava: Slovak Pedag 
Publishing House, 1965. Pp. 248. 
maries in Russian and English.) 

BrasSxovic, O. M. Jurčo and T. PARDED 
Psychológia v obrazoch а _ prikladoch 
(Psychology in pictures and examples) 
Bratislava: Slovak Pedagogical Publis! 
ing House, 1962. Pp. 410. 

СтнАк; J. and Veronika KováLIKOVÁ (Eds 
Zaujimavosti zo svetovej pedagogiky @ 
psychológie (Interesting reports selected = 
from the world’s literature in education А 
and psychology). Bratislava: Slovak © 
Pedagogical Publishing House, 1966. Pp. 
231. 

Crauss, G. and Н. Hiesscm. Psychológia 
diet’at’a (Child Psychology). Translation 
from German by J. Koščo. Bratislav: 
Slovak Pedagogical Publishing House, 
1965. Pp. 347. 


бшш, L. Práceschopnost! Siakov 
vyucovacom procese (The work capaci 


of students and the educational process 
Bratislava: Slovak Pedagogical Publi 
ing House, 1965. Pp. 310. (Summaries in 
Russian and German.) 3 
FRIELING, H. and X, Aver. Clovek—Far 
—Priestor (Man, color, space). Transla- 
tion from German by I. Pikala. Brati- 


an 


oN шан psychológia v 


slava: Slovak Publishing House of Tech- 

nical Literature, 1965. Pp. 120. 

M. Psychológia v živote človeka 

hology in man’s life). Bratislava: 

1965, Pp. 218. 

A. Kultúrny vývin mládeže (The 

culcaral development of youth). Brati- 

Slovak Pedagogical Publishing 

ise, 1965. Pp. 325. (Summaries in Rus- 
and English.) 

` J. O sebavýchove mladého človeka 

› the self-education of a young per- 
). Bratislava: Slovak Pedagogical 
lishing House, 1966. Pp. 277. (Sum- 

avies in Russian and German.) 

HLIVOVÃ, L. (Ed. in Chief). Biblio- 

afcký Zpravodaj (Bibliographic Bul- 

tin). Vol. I, No. 2: Psychodiagnostické 
^omócky (Psychodiagnostic aids); Vol. 
11, No. 1: Procesy adjustácie a socializácie 
cti a mládeže (Processes of adjustment 
ind socialization of children and adoles- 
vents). Bratislava: Research Institute of 
hild Psychology and. Psychopathology, 
265 and 1966. Pp. 130 and 74. 
apex, T, (Ed,-in-chief), Psychologica 
Psychology: bulletin of the philosophi- 
al faculty of Comenius University), 
Vol. 16 (V). Bratislava: Slovak Pedagogi- 
cal Publishing House, 1965. Pp. 300. 
Summaries in English, Russian and Ger- 
man.) 

Parvet, T, Pisaná rec, jej vývin a poruchy 
u deti (Written language: its develop- 
ment and disorders). Bratislava: Slovak 
Pedagogical Publishing House, 1966. Pp. 
224. (Summary in Russian and English.) 

RUBINŠTEJN, S. L. Zásady a cesty rozvoja 
psychológie (Principles and development 
of psychology. Transl, from Russian by 
L. Pozar et al.) Bratislava: Slovak Peda- 
gogical Publishing House, 1963. Pp. 290. 

SrRiZENEC, M. Psychológia a kybernetika 
(Psychology and cybernetics). Bratislava: 
Slovak Academy of Sciences, 1966. Pp. 
241. (An extensive summary in English.) 

kapitalistických 

-krajinách (Contemporary psychology in 

capitalist countries. Transl. from the Rus- 

sian by L. Požár et al). Bratislava: 

Slovak Pedagological Publishing House, 

1966. Pp. 407. 
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cijo in evidenco otrok z motnjami v 
telesnem in duševnem razvoju (Manual 
for classification and follow-up of chil- 
dren with disturbances of physical and 
mental development). Ljubljana: Secre- 
tariate of Health and Social Security for 
Slovenia, 1966. Pp. 184. 
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Pečjak, V. Praktikum iz obče exsperi- 
` mentalne psihologije (Laboratory manual 
in general experimental psychology). 
Ljubljana: Faculty of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Ljubljana, 1964. Pp. 264. 

Pečjak, V. Poglavja iz psihologije (Chap- 


ters in psychology). Ljubljana: State 
Publishing House of Slovenia, 1965. Pp. 
214. 

Prcyax, V. Anketna metoda (Questionnaire 
methodology). Ljubljana: Association of 
Workers’ Universities of Slovenia, 1963. 
Pp. 61. 

Rostomar, M. Osnove obče psihologije 
(Foundations of general psychology). 
Ljubljana: State Publishing House of 
Slovenia, 1964. Pp. 395. 

RosTOHAR, M. Psihologija (Psychology). 
Ljubljana: State Publishing House, 1966. 
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Toward the Cognitive 


David Levine (Ed.) 


Nebraska Symposium on Motiva- 
tion 1965. Lincoln, Neb.: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1966. Pp. 
xi + 344. $2.50 (paper); $5.50 
(cloth). 


Reviewed by J. A. DEUTSCH 


The editor of this volume of sym- 
posium papers is David Levine, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Nebraska. He received his PhD from 
New York University in 1953, has been 
a research clinical psychologist in VA 
hospitals and has taught briefly at 
Rutgers. 

The reviewer, J. Anthony Deutsch, is 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
California, San Diego. He received his 
PhD from Oxford University where he 
stayed on as lecturer before coming to 
the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. He has worked on 


problems of motivation and learning 
both from the theoretical angle (The 
Structural Basis of Behavior, 1960), 
with Diana Deutsch reviewed the physi- 
ological literature (Physiological Psy- 
chology, Dorsey, 1966), and has also 
done work on intracranial stimulation. 
and drinking. 


on: the heterogeneous back- 
grounds of this year's participants 
in the Nebraska Symposium, similar 
trends in the image of the motivational 
homunculus emerge from their varied 
contributions. Whereas some years ago 
the motivational homunculus would 
have consisted mainly of a picture of 
outsize endocrine glands and overweight 
viscera, in this year's model such ap- 
pendages have suffered considerable 
shrinkage and atrophy. Instead there has 
been a considerable thickening of the 
cortex and an enlargement of the dis- 
tance receptors. This year's homunculus 
as seen by the motivational psycholo- 
gists is still somewhat of a strange 
animal, but probably a more viable one. 
Leeper, in a contribution marked by 
broad scholarship, stresses the impor- 
tance of perceptual or representational 
factors in motivation. McV. Hunt pre- 
sents an hypothesis about the develop- 
mental epigenesis of that motivation in- 
herent in information processing. Guil- 
ford discourses on aspects of some of 
his models, which in his view have 
some promise for accounting for some 
of the phenomena of motivation, con- 
ceiving the organism as an information 
processing agent. These three contribu- 
lions thus present a unifying trend in 
the symposium. The other three of the 
six contributions are much more diverse, 
Premack presents an hypothesis regard- 
ing- reinforcement, ably argued and 
backed by experimental data. According 
to him the more probable (measured by 
time spent) response at any time will 
reinforce a less probable response. Pre- 
mack's thesis is critically reviewed by 
Leeper in the same volume. We may 
wonder why Premack's contribution was 
the only one singled out for such treat- 
ment. Certainly his paper is no more 
vulnerable than any of the others, 
though it is more scientifically provoca- 
tive. Leeper's comments are well taken 
and it seems a pity that the other papers 
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in the volume аге not similarly ap- 
praised. It would be interesting to have 
Premack’s interpretation of a large body 
of evidence uncovered by work on 
gustatory preference which seems out- 
right to contradict his theory. It has 
been found (e.g., Hagstrom and Pfaff- 
mann, Deutsch and Jones) that solu- 
tions the rat spends a longer time drink- 
ing and drinks more of, are actually 
less rewarding or reinforcing than solu- 
` tions whose intake is smaller. 


V Verir a great deal of psychological 
theory seems to be written in relative 
isolation from the rest of science, this 
cannot be said of Campbell's thinking. 
~ One cannot fail to be impressed by his 
_ analysis of social motivation or (in his 
` terms) of “ethnocentric and other al- 
"truistic motives.” He argues that social 
‘a motivation is not readily derivable from 
` skin surface hedonism and that man, at 
_ least partly, should be viewed as having 
" similar motivational tendencies as the 
rmite, As elsewhere in psychology, 
‘the attempt to explain all motivation in 
‘terms of a few primary drives, namely, 
eating, drinking, mating, and fear, is 
- being given up. 

- While this is certainly a salutary 
po Kendler in his contribution 
points out some of the logical diff- 
“culties in the criteria used to decide 
_ whether a drive is primary or second- 
ary. This discussion is a part of an 
| interesting paper on the place of mo- 
tivation within the framework of S-R 
associationism. There is throughout the 
Symposium a growing awareness of the 
relevance to the understanding of mo- 
_ tivation of two streams of investigation. 
These are a) engineering models pos- 
sessing goal seeking characteristics and 
5b physiological investigation. How- 
~ ever, though the importance of these 
flde is acknowledged, their impact on 

e field of motivation has yet to be 
felt. Where physiological psychology 
has been quoted in this Symposium the 
selection in most instances has been of 
facts or theories about whose sound- 
mess there is considerable question. 
“Though this may be said merely to re- 
mos the state of the subject, a selection 
. made by chance would have bad con- 
.. siderably more success. 


'Two for Realism 


Arnold P. Goldstein and Sanford J. Dean (Eds.) 


The Investigation of Psychotherapy: Commentaries and Re 
New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. xiii + 443. 


Arnold Р. Goldstein, Kenneth Heller and Lee В. Sechrest 
Psychotherapy and the Psychology of Behavior Change. New Үо 


Wiley, 1966. Pp. ix + 472. $8.95. 


Reviewed by ROBERT C. CARSON 


The first of the editors of the first 
book as well as the first of the authors 
of the second is Arnold P. Goldstein, 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Syracuse University. A Penn State PhD 
(1959) he is author of the 1962 book 
Therapist-Patient Expectancies in Psy- 
chotherapy. Sanford J. Dean, who co- 
edits with Goldstein, is a 1953 PhD 
from Ohio State University. He was 
formerly at Stanford University and is 
currently Professor and Director of the 
Clinical Training Program, Syracuse 
University. Kenneth Heller, co-author 
of the second book, was like Goldstein 
a 1959 Penn State PhD. Now he is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at In- 
diana University. The second co-author, 
Lee B. Sechrest, is an Ohio State product 
(1956) who is currently Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Northwestern 
University. He is, with Webb, Campbell 
and Schwartz, co-author of Unobtrusive 
Measures: Nonreactive Research in the 
Social Sciences, soon to be reviewed 
in CP. 

The reviewer, Robert C. Carson, is 
now Associate Professor, Departments 
of Psychology and Psychiatry, Duke 
University and Head, Division of Medi- 
cal Psychology, Duke University Medi- 
cal Center. He took his PhD at North- 
western in 1957. His principal research 
interest: psychotherapy. He has re- 
viewed before for CP (CP, 1965, 10, 
307). 


‘therapeutic future, where they еп 


T should be noted at the outset th 

these two books are much less 
lated to one another than опе mij 
be led to believe on the basis of 
several shared characteristics appea 
ing in their citations. As will shortly bee 
come clear, there are certain more 
found similarities between them, but t 
two works are in no sense intended 
their authors to be complementaj 
each of them can and should be view 
as an entirely separate and distinct come 
tribution. Goldstein and Dean is 
cally a book of reprinted psychother: 
research reports, rather sparsely 
quantitative terms) interspersed 
orienting and critical commentary. Gold; 
stein, Heller and Sechrest, on the o 
hand, is a broadly ranging analysis” 
the empirical and theoretical substra 
of processes associated with behavic 
change, and is an attempt to form 
hypotheses which specify the means 
which such change can be therapeut 
cally induced, directed, and generali 
to extra-therapy situations. One way tl 
characterize the difference is in terms 
of time perspective: Goldstein and De 
offer in their selections a cryptic sun 
mary of some of the best that is ava 
able in contemporary knowledge al 
psychotherapy. Goldstein, Heller _ 
Sechrest, while not unaware of the їй 
herent hazards, take a premedi 
leap from this point into the psych 


fain possibilities which will in many in- 


‘stances astonish those readers com- 
mitted to traditional viewpoints. 
if they are very different in content 


and purpose, however, the two books 
shire a basic epistemological position. 
Tt ight be characterized as a non-doc- 


t те and flexible reliance upon what 
хл can be, empirically established 
igh controlled, systematic observa- 

|, and an impatient dismissal of the 
топ rationalizations and shibboleths 
neans of which the requirements of 
© and objectivity have been circum- 
ied in much of the psychotherapy 
‘ature. Both books place the prob- 

ns of psychotherapy squarely within 
© province of general psychology, and 
ey insist upon. definable behavioral 
hanges as providing the necessary and 
uilicient justification for the develop- 
nent and investigation of therapeutic 
practices, 


A indicated above, Goldstein and 
Dean is largely a book of readings. In 
all there are 63 selections -which are 
divided among five major sections (In- 
troduction, Design and Measurement, 
Outcome, Process, and Analogue Re- 
search) and further subdivided among 
12 approximately equal-sized “Сһар- 
ters." This organization appears highly 
appropriate and permits a fair sampling 
of the research literature within the 
various special areas into which psycho- 
therapy research has tended to dif- 
ferentiate, e.g., research philosophy, 
criterion problems, patient variables, 
therapist variables, verbal conditioning 
models, etc. In their Preface, the editors 
state that they have primarily empha- 
sized high quality in both conceptualiza- 
tion and execution in their selection of 
“articles to be included in the book, and 
"they have realized this goal to a quite 
impressive extent, It is probably no 
accident. that nearly 50 per cent of 
1 "their selections originally appeared in 
` either the Journal of Abnormal and 
"Social Psychology or the Journal of 
"Consulting Psychology, two publications 
which are deservedly noted for their 
exacting editorial standards. 
It is an ironic consequence of the ex- 
‚ cellence of Goldstein and Dean's selec- 
tion criteria that the serious psycho- 


therapy vestito will find in ‘this 
book few articles with which he is not 
already familiar. For such a person, the 
chief value of the book might be its 
convenient packaging. For the new- 
comer to the field, however, or for the 
professor seeking to provide his students 
with a comprehensive and sophisticated 
overview of psychotherapy as a .com- 
plex research problem, this work may 
be unhesitatingly recommended. Nor is 
this recommendation based solely on 
the quality of the articles included. The 
commentary offered by the editors at 
the beginning of each of the book’s five 
sections constitutes a rich, concisely 
stated outline of the principal dimen- 
sions of contemporary psychotherapy 
research, By no means limited to the 
articles themselves, these comments are 
broadly reflective and interpretive, and 
on occasion pointedly critical. This re- 
viewer was much impressed by the wis- 
dom contained in these relatively few 
pages, and considers the commentary a 
highly trenchant and significant con- 
tribution in its own right. 


Wane Goldstein and Dean have 
produced a very distinctive book, Gold- 
stein, Heller and Sechrest’s offering is a 
truly remarkable one. Indeed, it must 
be seen as a strong entry in the com- 
petition for the most unusual book ever 
written in the area of “psychotherapy.” 
While it falls considerably short of rep- 
resenting a complete break with the past, 
it is explicitly a clarion call to action 
on multiple fronts to overcome the 
inertia of established therapeutic folk- 
lore. As a substitute for the latter guide- 
lines, which are considered patently and 
inherently inefficient at best, the authors 
suggest a bold and innovative approach 
based upon sound psychological theory, 
established empirical relationships, and 
а less arbitrary system of professional 
“ethics.” 

This is not, however, a how-to-do-it 
book in the sense of being a practical 
manual of therapeutic techniques. The 
authors in fact specifically caution their 
readers against any such direct attempts 
at application of their ideas. Rather, the 
heart of the book is organized around 35 
“research hypotheses” which attempt to 
extend the findings of (largely) labora- 


tory research to the solution of a variety 
of individual and group psychothera- 
peutic problems. Appropriately, the 
authors emphasize the necessity of 
“bridging” clinical studies before their 
hypotheses can be considered confirmed 
for clinical application. 


As the authors make clear, they are 


not interested in minor elaboration of 
therapy techniques; the focus through- 
out is on behavior change in patients, 
and, although they evidently prefer so- 
cial influence techniques, they are quite 
prepared to entertain almost any means 
of achieving the objective. This is not 
to suggest that they encourage random 
or irresponsible interventions, On the 
contrary, they are very demanding in 
their scientific and ethical standards, and 
their discussions of these matters as re- 
lated to psychotherapy are among the 
most lucid this reviewer has encountered. 
In short, this is an exciting, ground- 


breaking work prepared by individuals А 1 


who are thoroughly conversant as schol- 
ars with the problems to which they ad- 
dress themselves. Although there are 
several minor instances in which they 
are perhaps insufficiently critical of the 
research conclusions upon which their 


analyses depend, Goldstein, Heller and ; 


Sechrest are to be congratulated for a 
book that appears destined to be highly 
influential in determining the future di- 
rections of theory, research and practice 
in psychotherapy. 


You know that medicines, when well 
used, restore health to the sick: they will 
be well used when the doctor, together 
with his understanding of their nature, shall 
understand also what man is, what life is, 
and what constitution and health are. 
Know these well and you will know their 
opposites: and when this is the case you 
will know well how to devise a remedy. 

— LEONARDO Da Vinct 
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A Broad Eclectic Blending 


Steuart Henderson Britt (Ed.) 


‘Consumer Behavior and the Behavioral Sciences: Theories and Applica- 


The editor, Steuart Henderson Britt, 
received a 1935 PhD in psychology from 
Yale University and, after many years 
in the business world, is now Professor 
of Psychology, Marketing and Advertis- 
ing, Northwestern University. He is 
author of Measuring Advertising Ef- 
fectiveness and of Marketing Manage- 
ment and Administrative Action. 

— The reviewer, Hjalmar Rosen, PhD 
n University of Minnesota 1951, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Wayne State 
|. University. From 1948 to 1951 he was 
E. Education and Research Director, Amal- 


` —gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
^ не has taught at the University of Il- 
linois and is author of The Union Mem- 
Бег Speaks and with Ross Stagner of 
Psychology of Union Management Re- 
Г lations. 


| a К evaluate a book of readings for a 
Y. topic area, one must assess the 
choices of the compiler against the 
available and relevant material in the 
i literature. (When the readings are 
a edited, one has the additional task of 
k evaluating the effect of such manipula- 
` ion.) This task is relatively simple 
when the readings are directly (and 
obviously) relevant to the topic area, 
e.g., Haber's, Current Research in Mo- 
tivation, But in the case of Britt’s vol- 
~ ume, Consumer Behavior and the Be- 
- havioral Sciences, the task becomes 
vastly more difficult. This volume by 
intent stresses contributions of social 
science as a basis for analyzing a tradi- 
nally highly applied and, with rela- 
tively rare exceptions, (e.g., Katona) an 
rapere dead area. 


tions. New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. xxxii + 592. $11.50. 


Reviewed by HJALMAR ROSEN 


It should be noted, prior to further 
discussion, that the substantive area 
covered by Britt's volume is not unique 
in these respects. Sutermeister, in his 
People and Productivity and Costello 
and Zalkind, in their Psychology in Ad- 
ministration have att 
integration of social „ps 


That psychology has a contribution 
to make to the study and understanding 
of behavior (consumer or otherwise) is 
obvious. But to select research and the- 
ory material from psychology, let alone 
sociology, anthropology, and economics, 
most applicable to consumer behavior 
is not nearly as obvious. Britt, under- 
standably in terms of his training, has 
selected most heavily from psychology. 
And within psychology, the contribu- 
tions of the social psychologists domi- 
nate. Of the remaining social sciences, 
economics is least mentioned. The vol- 
ume could perhaps be more accurately 
titled: Social Psychology and Consumer 
Behavior. 

In general, although the volume in- 
cludes an excellent selection of ma- 
terials, one could wish for a greater 
emphasis on personality and social mo- 
tivation, e.g, Atkinson and McClel- 
land’s п achievement, Rotter’s social 
motivation, Rosenberg’s attitude para- 
digms. The weakest materials are the 
selections relevant to decision making— 
where Edwards and other decision the- 
orists' contributions are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Another, but related difficulty in as- 
sessing the volume, is due to the fact 
that much of the original material 


presented has been edited with a heavy — 
hand, The need for judicious ешп ) 
cannot be denied if one is attempting to | 
encompass approximately two hundred 
seventy (270) separate offerings in one 
volume. But aside from problems of dis- 


tortion and reduced clarity inherent in” 
editing, good editing requires a covefyl” 
appraisal of the intended reade:shi 
What may be good editing for th 

lege underclassman in marketing тау, 
be totally inappropriate for а gc- sate 


student in industrial psychology v a 
harried professional in the fic! 
fortunately, the intended audie: 
broad in scope and heterogen: in. 


character. Consequently, editing irat- 
egies utilized were uneven anc saxis 
mized for no group. One fee 


editing effort might have been . citer 


spent in abstracting and/or зуп! ing 
the vast amount of original m erial 
utilized. 

I all fairness, Britt was not v: warê 
of the complexity and difficulty »i his 
task, The volume is a masterpicce of 
organization, Each of the nir 1510 
areas, e.g., Group influences, is i turn 
broken down into specific ет 
chapters, e.g., Imitation and Ѕис оп, 
Social Influence, etc. In tu: ch 


chapter follows an organizational | > таё 
presenting edited readings rele to 
(a) Background and Theory, e.z 
ley's “Opinion Formation"; ie 
search and Applications, e.g. 
“Social Pressure" and (c) a 
lem. Hopefully, the reader havi 
exposed to theory and research of 
social sciences, with his newly acquired 
sophistication, will be able to better 
understand and analyze the case prob- 
lem presented. This organizational in- 
novation has possibilities if (a) thé 
reader has sufficient ability to absorb 
the edited materials and if (b) the 
reader has sufficient time and motiva- 
tion to keep at the task of constantly 
absorbing and applying the vast scope 
of material presented. One could see 
how perhaps one area of the nine 
might be encompassed meaningfully by 
the reader—particularly with the aid of 
supportive lectures and discussions in 
the classroom. It is dubious whether or 
not even the most dedicated reader (as- 


en 
thé 
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thes 


asis Я 


suming a minimum of scholarly expertise 
in social science) could encompass even 
such a small segment successfully on 
his own. The entire volume—even as a 
basis for a sequence of courses—would 
overwhelm student and professor alike 
to nothing of the practitioner; un- 
lc and this obviously is not Britt's 
i t, all that is desired is a nodding 
»intance with the prestigeful social 

ce research and theory, 
summary, one can only laud Con- 
r Behavior as a unique and am- 
us attempt on the part of the 
or to provide a behavioral science 
> for understanding and evaluating 
problems inherent in the applied 
"id of marketing and consumer be- 
vior. Although many volumes have 
ealt with the area of consumer be- 
havior, none have had as vast a scope. 
l'or example: Stanton's Principles of 
Marketing is dominated by an applied- 
theoretical point of view. Katona’s 
The Powerful Consumer, although so- 
phisticated in theory and research, is 


highly focused; Dichter's Handbook of ' 


Consumer Motivation rests almost ex- 
clusively upon a rarely explicit, but 
nevertheless evident quasi-psychoanalytic 
theoretical base. Britt’s volume in con- 
trast is broad in scope, a blending of 
research, theory and applications, and 
above all is eclectic. Although one must 
say that the volume did not achieve its 
goal in any practical sense, it does pro- 
vide hope that Britt will rework ma- 
terials in the style of Dubin's Human 
. Relations in Industry, Kretch, Crutch- 
field and Ballachey's /ndividual in So- 
ciety, and Broom and Selznik's Sociol- 
ogy. By judicious use of “readings” 
supplemented by integrative and ana- 
lytic material of their own, these au- 
thors have provided the essential vehicle 
to carry the reader along. Granted, they 
were focused upon the needs and ca- 
pacities of the undergraduate, but per- 
haps that restriction might lighten 
Britt’s self-imposed task. 


ul 


. . keeping witty company sharpeneth 
the apprehension. 
—Sin WALTER SCOTT 
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Gis New Books of Special Interest... 


2 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Vol. XI — THE EGO 


i Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 
Ei 


Twenty-three eminent contributors continue this well-re- 
ceived series with a multi-faceted exploration of the Ego. 
Sections on Theory, Phenomenology, Therapy and Research 
comprise this new work. Penetrating discussions help 
clarify and place in perspective the theoretical and thera- 
peutic implications of the reported findings. Digest of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, in a review of a previous volume, 
said: ". . . this series makes a substantial contribution to 
knowledge of the latest advances in psychoanalytic theory 
and practice." (240 pp., $9.75) 


CURRENT PSYCHIATRIC THERAPIES 
Vol. 7 —1967 


_ Edited by Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 


The newest volume in this practical series continues to 
present a broad spectrum of psychiatric therapeutic thought 
and practice. Contributions by 40 practitioners are grouped 
under the following main headings: Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry, Individual Psychotherapy, Marital Problems, 
Drugs and. Addiction, Group Techniques, Institution and 
Community, and Review and Integration. Each contribu- 
tion reflects the current trend from the doctrinaire stereo- 
types of the past to the social-transactional parameters of 
today and tomorrow. "Reading these annual volumes pro- 
vides an easy method of keeping aware of what is going on. 
in psychiatry." —]J.A.M.A. (266 pp., 8 illus., $12.00) 


RORSCHACIVS TEST — Vol. II 
A Variety of Personality Pictures 


Second Edition, Extensively Revised and Enlarged 
By Samuel J. Beck, Ph.D., with H. B. Molish, Ph.D. (U. S. Navy) 


Many new illustrative cases have been added to this New, 
Second Edition. Expanded interpretative material and con- 
siderable theoretic exposition have been added to show how 
the authors arrived at their conclusions from the test data 
presented. The cases were selected to offer a variety of test 
records broadly representative of the clinical spectrum, All 
these combine to make this eminent book (there were nine 
printings of the First Edition) even more practical for 
clinicians and, an excellent teaching text on the Rorschach 
test. (448 pp., $9.75) 


, GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Park Avenue South New. York, N. Y. 10016 


Order Out of Chaos, Provisionally 


` Tamotsu Shibutani, Kian M. Kwan, with contributions by Robert Н. 


Billigmeier 


Ethnic Stratification: A Comparative Approach. New York: Macmillan, 


_ 1965. Pp. xi + 626. $7.95. 


: Reviewed by CAROLYN SHERIF 


` Tamotsu Shibutani, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, is author of 
Society and Personality: An Interac- 
‘tionist Approach to Social Psychology 
(Prentice Hall, 1961). The second au- 
thor, Kian M. Kwan is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at San Fernando 
- Valley State College. 
ч The reviewer, Carolyn Sherif, is As- 
_ хосіаіе Professor of Psychology at The 
Pennsylvania State University. With 
'uzafer Sherif, she is coauthor of sev- 
eral books including Groups in Harmony 
and Tension, Harper, 1953; Intergroup 
"Conflict and Cooperation: The Robbers 
` Cave Experiment (with O. J. Harvey, 
_ В. J. White and W. R. Hood, 1961); 
Ап Outline of Social Psychology (re- 
` vised edition, 1956; third edition in 
- preparation) ; Reference Groups (1964); 
and Attitude and Attitude Change 
(1965). She is a Texas PhD. 


VT TIAS. 


RITTEN for students and general 
readers with at least an intro- 
ductory background in sociology, Ethnic 
Stratification attempts to bring “provi- 
sional order" to the “vast, chaotic field" 
‘of inter-ethnic contacts. Whether or not 
they qualify for this target audience, 
“psychologists concerned professionally 
— er as citizens will find the book worth 
their attention for at least two reasons. 
First, Shibutani and Kwan have as- 
sembled a rich source of cross-cultural, 
cross-continental and historical material 
from a broad range of sources. Second, 

. their framework for analyzing social-psy- 
chological problems of intergroup atti- 
5 tudes and action is still foreign to too 


much psychological theorizing about 
prejudice and stereotypes, although it is 
traditional in sociological accounts. This 
framework consists of societal (com- 
munity) structure and the processes that 
produce or change it. 

During the relative stability of the 
ethnic hierarchy before and just after 
World War II, the test-retest order of 
groups on the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale yielded high positive correlations 
for decades, and Asian-African inde- 
pendence movements were subversive. 
American psychologists could, and fre- 
quently did, develop theories of inter- 
group attitudes that assumed a fairly 
constant stimulus situation. Such the- 
ories took their main task as explaining 
why some Americans or Germans or 
Spaniards tolerated the presence of eth- 
nic differences (provided of course one's 
own neighborhood was not "invaded") 
while others wrote lengthy treatises 
justifying superiority doctrines, or ac- 
tually engaged in suppression and eradi- 
cation. The charge hurled against the 
critic of the “psychodynamic” or “per- 
sonality oriented" theories those days 
was "culture determinist." 

Nowadays, a growing number of psy- 
chologists are wondering what human 
personality is, if it has nothing to do 
with the concrete socio-cultural context 
in which it develops, including much 
more than the conceptually encapsulated 
world of parent and child or the vacuum- 
packed downwardly mobile. This con- 
text, say Shibutani and Kwan, in- 
cludes relationships among ethnic groups 
(“there cannot be a minority group un- 
less there is also a dominant group"). 


The only way to avoid theory ethno- | 
centrically laden with the values of on 
or the other of these groups is t 
analyze their relationships and the social 


As defined by the authors, ethni 
lations cover broad territory, 
passing all contacts among peoples 
conceive of themselves as bein; 
by virtue of their common uii 
real or fictitious, and who a) 
garded by others" (p. 47, italics i 
inal). While a bit loose (it includes 
three daughters, for example), t 
nition permits the inclusion of : 
dealing with the formation of ; 
as well as "racial" identity, 
segregation, acculturation, magina 
and many social movements. 

The “provisional order” in thi 
is provided by a natural history o 
tionary approach, inspired by the 
relations cycle" of Robert E. Par! 
more broadly conceived to accc 
“at least three other" cycles 
through. comparative findings. Brief 
after introducing the concept of eit 
stratification (hierarchical orde: 
human categories according to s 
ity-inferiority) and its conseque» 
the formation of group and pe: 
identity, the authors ask how st: 
tion developed in a variety of soci^ties ОШ 
at different periods  (Differen 
Processes), how it is maintained (Su 
taining Processes), how  estab 
schemes of stratification change 
junctive Processes), and how new ciimic | 
nationality categories form (Integ ў 
Processes). This order of presenta 
and the extensive use of comparative 
examples that it permits probably con- 
stitute the book's chief distinction in а 5 
growing literature on intergroup rela- 
tions. ў 
Like а number of social psychologists Е 
these days, Shibutani and Kwan advise 7 
junking the term prejudice and prefer 
social types to stereotypes. Their rea- 
sons are several, but the most defensible 
is simply that these terms have been 
hurled as epithets on too many occasions. 
After all, if a concept is to be discarded 
merely because the word has different 
meanings for different users or be- 
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cause measurement techniques frequently 


Shibutani and Kwan state, they 
id have to discard reference group, 
is central in their treatment of 
rmation of personal identity. And 
t would we do with Giddings's con- 
ness of kind or '"Thomas's defini- 
of the situation, used copiously in 
sok but not yet at all productive of 
urement, Many would agree that 
judice and stereotype are value- 
, hence expendable. It would be 
rtunate if data gathered under these 
were discarded merely because 
cedures were crude,, particularly 
ı the research literature is now con- 
ably more adequate and sophisti- 
ted than the authors’ references would 
te. 
reviewer will shed no tears when 
judice, stereotype, or a number of 
other value-laden terms are put to final 
rest, Another on the list might well be 
tural selection" which the authors 
employ in dealing with the rise of ethnic 
vata, devoting nine pages (139-148) 
careful explanation that they do not 
end its’ nasty Spencerian sense of 
vival of the fittest.” Giving the 
ier the illusion of science (“biotic 
;omena" are important in social 
cess), this biological analogy sounds 
“a powerful tool for the explica- 
ion of a variety of social phenomena" 
til one ponders the following: “The 
cup whose culture is best suited for 
vploitation of the resources of a given 
vironment tends to become dominant” 
(p. 147, italics in original). But what is 
culture? Culture consists of “assump- 
tions with which people in a particular 
group approach their world, assumptions 
that are learned by each new generation 
while participating in organized transac- 
tions" (p. 58). In a variety of different 
contexts in this book, the authors make 
it clear with evidence that whose as- 
sumptions are best suited for exploita- 
tion of the environment’s resources has 
less to do with who becomes dominant 
than who has the best weapons and 
source of supplies. The value judgment 
implicit in transferring natural selection 
to social processes (“best suited") will 
lead its users to conceptual confusion no 
matter how humane they are. 
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CLINICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


FOR CHILDREN (WISC) 
By Alan J. Glasser, Ph.D., and Irla Lee Zimmerman, Ph.D. 


This new book has as its focus practical applications of 
knowledge about the WISC which can maximize the use of 
this test for the examiner. It functions both as a long-needed 
text on the subject and a well organized reference work 
of constant usefulness. 

Major areas of interest covered include detailed instrue- 
tions on administration and scoring procedures, material on 
the projective aspects of the WISC, an analysis of each 
subtest in which each of these elements are analyzed both 
extensively and intensively, a summary of Brief Test Forms 
of the WISC and, comments on reporting results and in- 
terpreting protocols. Sample WISC's together with accom- 
panne evaluations are included, (160 pp., illustrated, 
$5.75) 


I. Administration and Scoring 
II. Reporting Results 
Sample Test Writeu 
III. Subtest Analysis of the WISC 
IV. Generalized Projective Aspects 
У, Adaptations and Brief Forms 
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NEW ... Second (2-Volume) Edition 


¦ THE TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By Lewis R. Wolberg, M.D. 


Just published, this new, Second (2-Volume) Edition, com- 

letely revised and substantially expanded, is even more 
Lu attuned to the needs of the clinician. It serves as 
A Practitioners Manual . . . A How-To-Do-It Guide . . . 
A Complete Reference Work. 


The First Edition received such critical acclaim as: 
. . . monumental, eclectic presentation of psychothera- 
peutic methods."—Psychiat. Quart, 


“ 


“‚‚.‚ a comprehensive authoritative textbook of psycho- 
therapy covering all phases . . . belongs on the shelves of 
every psychotherapist.’—Amer. J. Psychother. 


<... encyclopedic . . . represents some of the most practi- 
cal and down-to-earth writing about iocur TUE 
presents a large distillation of practical wisdom won from 
long and intensive experience.’—J. Consult. Psychol. 


(Part 1: 736 pp. Part П: 704 pp; Total pp., 1,440. Slip- 
cased. $29.75) 
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‘Humane they are, Shibutani and 
і. Kwan. The task of deciding when their 
j evidence does or does not support a 
. number of thought-provoking generaliza- 
tions can be left to future readers. 
(Don't miss the discussion of ethnic as- 
similation vs. pluralism, which is treated 
as an example of factionalism, pp. 516— 
1525.) This reviewer found the weight of 
their evidence throughout the book 
-€rushingly against the conclusion that 
. cultural differences are “masks” that 
cover a common human nature that 
shines through "whenever men interact 
informally” (pp. 578-585, 589-590), 
"while deeply appreciating the humane 
plea contained therein that the closed 
` moral orders of hostile groups be ex- 
panded to encompass all of humanity. 
` On the other hand, their closing “ргоѕ- 
pects for inter-ethnic contacts" written 
before the fall of 1963 give Shibutani 
ind Kwan a good batting average: more 
conflict in the Middle East, intramural as 
well as extramural struggles in Africa, 
and rising Negro militancy in the United 
States. The only predictive error is 
really an omission: While foreseeing 
‘that the Chinese presence as a power 
nd an "overseas" population held seeds 
of conflict for Southeast Asia, they did 
not anticipate that the White Man's 
Burden would be seized, equipped with 
ewer slogans and carried forth by an 
army in which all citizens are free to 
serve regardless of ethnic differences. 
But then, how many would have ex- 
ected these events even in 1964? 


Pi 


Words on Words 


id Doris R. Entwisle 


Word Associations of Young Chil- 
dren. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1966. Pp. xi + 597. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by Олу L. Horton 
The author, Doris R. Entwisle, whose 


PhD is from Johns Hopkins, holds a 
joint appointment in Social Relations 


` and Engineering Science at Johns Hop- Maryland made it possible for tl 


thor to obtain considerable variatio: 
residential locus as well as socio 
nomic status within the same school: 
trict. As a result of this combination. 
factors, the data presented are of coi 
siderable value, both from the stand- 
point of providing normative informa: 
tion and in supplying data concerning 
patterns of association in young chil- 
dren, changes in these patterns, and 
factors which influence these changes. E 


kins University. She has published sev- 
eral papers concerned with various as- 
pects of word association and is the 
author of Auto-Primer in Computer 
Programming. 

The reviewer, David L. Horton, PhD 
from Minnesota, is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Kentucky. His major area of re- 
search activity has been mediate as- 
sociation although he has been engaged 
in research dealing with word associa- 
tion for several years. He is co-editor 
of a forthcoming conference report 
titled Verbal Behavior Theory and Its 
Relation to General S-R Theory. 


A Sod the major portion of the | 
book is devoted to the presentation of 
empirical findings, the author has made 
every effort to draw upon existing the- 
огу and data wherever possible. The 


INCE publication of the Kent-Rosanoff j | 
author states that a major objective in 


report, which appeared in 1910, sev- x ^ 
; her work was to investigate language 


eral collections of word association tii 
norms for both adults and children have acquisition, over the elementary school. 
ages by means of the word association 


become available. These normative ie ТЭ aa s 1 
studies have proven to be of consider- techniquesan asus Mim this framen] 
able value to researchers in the field of Work! that "primary. theoretical signee 
verbal learning and verbal behavior. In Rte attaches to the results. Consider- _ 
able support is provided for several hy- 


addition to providing indices of associa- h | d in Шеш 
tive strength, these previous collections BOE HECER, advanced a ш 
of developmental psycholinguistics—by ) 7 


have made it possible to compare the р 5 : pt) 
associative Behavior of adults and chil. Үш, McNeill, Miller, and others ар 
though the author is careful not to 185 


dren with regard to a variety of response тсс x m ; 
nore possible interpretations within con- _ 


characteristics (e.g., superordinate vs. : 9 : 
Subordinàte; paradigmatic. v; syntag: ventional association theory when they ^ 
Sat efe y. seem appropriate. At the empirical level 
б ЭЗ, Š ч this report both confirms and clarifies 
Despite the relatively long history of many of the major findings derived from 


normative studies the Entwisle report 5 з Н ў 5 
a prior normative studies. Of particular sig- 
represents a first in many respects. The i : x > 
nificance in this connection are changes 


pool of stimulus words employed is . Ў * У j 
г . in paradigmatic and syntagmatic re- 

heterogeneous with regard to grammati- e : А 
Е sues sponding as a function of age, intel- 
cal form class, thus contrasting signifi- |. S 4 5 
ans with the ORDER obser noe ligence, residential locus, and grammati- 
acie. UI ETE: райт, ЧАЧА cal form class of the stimulus words, —. 
К јогі і 1 2 
which consists primarily of nouns and de OLN, ot His volin ШЕ 
бе OTHE ENE wile study ЖАКЕ 139-591) is devoted to tabular presenta- 
available зҮ О не worin tion of the normative data obtained in 
the study and comparisons with find- 


qa 1 t s і 
о Sul eno a ings reported by other investigators. 
ias: 3 E The tabular presentations are quite sat- 


E P Samples oE con isfactory although it is virtually im- | 
lege students and Amish children. The З $ eae 

А i possible to present word association 
MES Xe EDU каа to iP" data in a completely coherent fashion, 
isonet; ER status, and The material presented in the text is 
various aspects of residential locus (e.g., clear, if somewhat repetitious, and the 
urban-rural)—also a first. The sample data have been carefully analyzed and 
is large and carefully selected from areas summarized for presentation. Any ob- 
in and around Baltimore, Maryland. The — jections to manner of presentation would | 
basic sample is also somewhat unique in emphasize redundancy; however, it 
that the nature of school districts in should be noted that results of this 


POF aE УКИ ГАЙ 74. А: „^ 

type are extremely difficult to report. 

Oyer-al!, this volume should be of con- - К 
siderable interest to researchers in the G >» S New Books of Special Interest. DE 
feld—particularly to those concerned 

with lopmental aspects of language. 


Vol.)XXII: COMPARATIVE PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY — Animal and Human 


(Proceedings of the 55th Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association ) 
_ Edited by Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. and Howard F. Hunt, Ph.D. 

The phenomenological or naturalistic approach that has been 
the mainstay of psychiatry until recently 1s shown to have its 
counterpart in field investigations of the influence and expres- 
sion of dominance, frustration, aggression, and sexual drives in 7 
animals, and in the interplay ot these and other factors in produc — 
ing normal or deviant behavior. Developmental, genetic, internal- М 
environment, and neurophysiological models are each repre- 
sented in this volume; and examples of the learning-theory are 
included) (368 pp., 71 illus., $15.75 ) 


From Shanties 
to Sunshine 


id J. Vail, MD. Foreword by 
uis Miller 


umanization and the Institu- 
nal Career. Springfield, Ш.: 


omas, 1966, Pp. xxvii + 266. | THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 


THERAPY 
By Benjamin Wolstein, Ph.D. 

This new volume presents an empirical, systematic and in- 
terpretive structure of therapeutic inquiry aimed at increasing 
the effectiveness of the psychoanalytic process. The constituents 
of this structure are carefully outlined and illustrated to show 
how a patient's distortions in perception, disturbances in aware- 1 
ness and difficulties in living are observed, defined, transformed, 
explained and interpreted. By using this structure, the ргас- 
ticing psychoanalyst can sharpen both his and his patients grasp | 
of the actual process in which they work through psychological 
problems toward their resolution. (224 pp., 2 illus., $8.00) 


LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
Edueational Principles and Practices | 
By Doris J. Johnson, M.A., and Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust ] 
This new volume presents the frame of reference, the prin- 4 
ciples and practices, that the authors have evolved in working 
with a wide variety of children who have been enrolled in the 
remediation program at the Institute for Language Disorders 
over the last 15 years. It offers a comprehensive, yet detailed 
multidisciplinary approach to remediation and provides stimulat- 
ing material and clinically applicable approaches useful to other 
educators and specialists concerned with the intriguing problems 
of learning disabilities. Also, it fills the need for a textbook aimed 
at training teachers and makes a significant contribution to 
better understanding of learning as a process. (On press) 


PROGRESS IN LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
Vol. I. Studies in the Psychoneurology of 
Children 

By Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust 


Reviewed by JAMES LINDEMANN 


he author, David J. Vail, is de- 
bed by the reviewer, who is James 
Lindemann, now Associate Professor 
Medical. Psychology, University of 
‚оп Medical School. He has been a 
‘ont of milieu effects since his early 
as a clinical and counseling psy- 
gist at Perry Point V.A. Hospital. 
ch of his current interest in rehabili- 
гоп psychology lies in the therapeutic 
{ + anti-therapeutic) effects of work and 
^ ial settings, including sheltered work- 
sips, half-way houses, milieu treat- 
] vent wards, etc. He will be remembered 
y CP readers for his review of Psy- 
:niatric Rehabilitation: Some Problems 
jE Research in CP of August, 1966. 


s the house of the Great Society 

there are many mansions; but also 
shanties, We should find the shanties 
and destroy them; and then rebuild.” 
This book is a guide to the shanties 
called total institutions. The author is a 
psychiatrist who, in his role of Medical 
Director, Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare, has been responsible for 
a program of critical self-appraisal and (in preparation ) 

| change in the mental institutions of the 
State of Minnesota. Much of the book 


describes those efforts, and it becomes | GRUNE & STRATTON. ° INC. 


difficult to separate the book from the | 381 Park Avenue South New York, N. Y. 10016 
2 » d 


man, as both reflect a determined spirit 
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`` the need to maintain a 'reasonable' ap- 
үзүр to institutional change. 
- The book describes in dramatic terms 
the specific ways in which total in- 
` stitutions produce a career, eg, the 
career of a soldier or a monk, using 
procedures such as mortification, hazing 
and stripping, and loss of privacy, to 
duce individual differences, stamp in 
bedience to the organization, and re- 
duce the influence of extra-institutional 
timuli, It then goes on compellingly to 
"demonstrate how all of these methods 
rate in the total institution. called 
- ment ospital, and how lengthy 
institutiona tion achieves the opposite 
| of ‘the stated goals of most hospitals. 
The author early states his intellectual 
debt to Erving Goffman, and this book 
is clearly a theoretical and practical ex- 
tension of Goffman's Asylums (1961). 
It adds theoretical concepts about the 
nature and qualities of humanness (e.g., 
humor and artistry, the capacity to love) 
and about the modes of dehumanization 
(e.g., treat man as trivium, as inanimate 
object). There is an interesting, but all 
too brief, section on the motives that 
lead men to inhuman(izing) acts. It 
adds very practical applications of its 
own and Goffman's theories to the ap- 
? ` praisal and modification of institutions. 
“It provides a check list of 22 dehu- 
s © manizing characteristics that may be 
found in institutions. It suggests strat- 
egy: Identify and eliminate negative 
characteristics, it says, rather than fall 
into the pathway of platitudes and 
‘positive thinking’ which too often allows 
people to delude themselves that be- 
ieving in dignity and wishing for it 
means they are achieving it. It describes 
methods that have been used in the 
Minnesota system to halt dehumaniza- 
- tion. 


" 


M id Book complements Goffman's 
Asylums in ways other than content. 
Where Asylums is scholarly and some- 
times irreverent, this is determined and 
literary and practical. Despite protesta- 
tions to the contrary, the book crusades, 
_ and its spirit, its content and its literary 
"style compensate for its regrettable 
lack of scholarly documentation. It 


would have profited from a heavy edi- _ 


torial hand. There are many quotations 
from diverse literary sources, e.g., an 
incredibly fatuous defense of the total 
institution of slavery by a legislator in 
the Virginia Legislature of 1832. Most 
of these selections are delightful, but 
many are too long and, while they may 
entertain, do not add much to the point. 
Similarly, the sections describing recent 
institutional procedures and changes in 
Minnesota have valuable ideas and con- 
cepts, but these must be extracted from 
a welter of lengthy and often repetitive 
reports, lists and surveys. The five ap- 
pendices consist of verbatim reproduc- 
tions of memoranda issued to Min- 
nesota institutions. They add 42 pages, 
but little value, to the book. 

Vail’s description of the modes of de- 
humanization, their relationship to the 
operation of the total institution, and 
the eventual effects of dehumanization 
represents a theoretical contribution of 


value to the sociologist, the psychologist. 


and the penologist. Theory is then trans- 
lated into operational suggestions that 
can be applied as well as subjected to 
experimental validation. But the great- 
est value of this book is that it pro- 
vides, within one volume, a reasonably 
concise, comprehensive and convincing 
description of the destructive character- 
istics of total institutions, along with 
suggestions for their amelioration. It 
should be read by all who work in or 
are seriously concerned about mental 
health or correctional institutions. While 
it has meat for the professional it is 
also particularly suitable for those keep- 
ers and molders of our institutions who 
have not had professional training. Vail's 
book will force the reader to re-assess 
the importance to each individual of 
*, ,. a bath taken in privacy, clean 
clothes that are different from the next 
fellow’s, and a walk taken by himself 
in the sunshine.” 


It is generally a mistake to waste time in 
discussions with people who have wrong 
ideas in their heads. 

—ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Well Persone 
and Sick Organisms 


С. A. Foulds in collaboration 
T. M. Caine and with the 
tance of Anne Adams and ^» 
Owen 


Personality and Personal t 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp: 
London: Tavistock Publ 
1966. Pp. xi + 344. $10.00 


Reviewed by WILLIAM SEE 


The author, С. А. Foulds, r: га 
PhD from the University of L 
1953, served as director of the 1 ile 
ogy department at Runwell / 
Wickford, Essex, and is now in : 
partment of psychiatry at Ed 


Hospital. 

В The reviewer is William Seen, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and unti! %05 
Director Clinical Training at (^^ Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, He rec: 
PhD from the University of Mi 
in 1950, has taught at the Uni: 
Pennsylvania, the University oj Okla- 
homa Medical Center and at sas 
University Medical Center and 
spent four years as chief clini. 
chologist at the Mayo Clinic 
co-author with Philip Marks 
Actuarial Description of Abno: 
havior. He maintains a smali 
practice and has done experimeni: 
on structured personality tests. 


ШШ me begin by warning the teder 
against two of the reviewer's | 
(one positive and one negative) v 
appear so deep-seated as to be immune 
to remedy; such a warning may enable 
the reader to adjust his level of credul- 
ity to suitable magnitudes. First, I ap- 
pear to be Anglophobic where writing 
style is concerned; and second, I am 
totally unable to resonate to much of 
the “existentialist kick" which has sent 
ripples through the currents of psy- 
chology in recent times. f 
The authors of this book are in- | 
terested in persuading the reader (1) - 
that “it is important to distinguish be- 
tween personality traits and attitudes . 
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MU aac iad 
n the one hand, and the symptoms and 
gns of mental (or personal) illness on 
the other" (p. 3). (No claim is made 
originality of this view) (2) that 
k provides “a more cohesive sys- 
of psychiatric classification than 
und in the standard psychiatric 
and (3) that the neuroses 
inctional psychoses can be re- 
as illnesses of persons and not 
`> of the organism. (Incidentally, 
;| the unresolved paradoxes of the 
‘ies in the explicit rejection of the 
4| model side by side with this 
it recourse to the concept of 
ess.) 
bi зс presentation is made in an engag- 
v low-keyed pitch. Readers who are 
unted with the difference between 
rather strident tone of American 
dunits and the more relaxed style 
say) Dorothy Sayers will under- 
ıJ what I mean. There seems to be 
ompulsive necessity to maintain a 
and didactic patter, and a literary 
‘iblical allusion is regarded as per- 
ssible. 


X 
up first thesis (i.e. that “personal ill- 
and personality traits and attitudes 
ndependent) of course runs counter 
nuch clinical thinking, particularly 
t which reveals a psychoanalytic 
ntation, Thus, where Foulds e£ al. 
‘ceive of traits as ego-syntonic and 
nptoms as not only “relatively rare” 
it ego-alien, an alternate view is 
und (for example) in Fenichel: “the 
formula, ‘in a neurosis that which has 
;een warded off breaks through in an 
ego-alien form’ is no longer valid since 
the form often is not ego-alien, the 
elaboration of the defense being more 
manifest than its failure” (p. 464). 
The strategy adopted by the authors to 
embody and to lend empirical meaning 
to this distinction has some appeal. 
“Throughout it is predicted that those 
measures which are significantly as- 
sociated with the criterion diagnostic 
measure will change significantly on re- 
testing for those cases regarded as much 
improved clinically . . - whereas the 
criterion personality (italics mine) meas- 
.. will not change significantly” 
195). There are two difficulties 
hich markedly impair the case: First, 


though such data as are presented do, F 


indeed, conform to this prediction, these 
data are too meager to carry any con- 
siderable conviction. Second, the meas- 
ures (i.e. the instruments) are strikingly 
unsophisticated. They consist of single 
scale measures of a transparent and 
obvious sort, constructed in such a way 
as consistently to render the affirmative 
answer “pathological.” (e.g. “Do you 
ever have very strange and peculiar 
experiences?”) No attempt is made to 
assess or correct for test-taking atti- 
tude; na validity indicators are built 
into the scales; no data are available on 
the effects of response bias on so simple 
an instrument (the subject is not men- 
tioned); no “subtle” items are included 
—indeed, subtlety as a concept receives 
no mention. Research and clinical ex- 
perience with personality and psychi- 
atric inventories indicate that these 
omissions simply cannot be regarded as 
trivial, 

With respect to thesis (3) that “per- 
sonal illness” is illness of the person, 
not merely of the organism, there seems 
little to say except that this is an “inter- 
personal” view of behavior disorder 
which has for years been widely ac- 
cepted. It surely does not require for its 
support such clouded and obscure argu- 
mentation as this: “Without (entering 
into personal relations) I can know 
(another person) . . . only objectively. 
The knowledge which I can obtain. in 
this way is valid knowledge . . . but itis 
abstract knowledge. . . .” When was 
scientific knowledge anything else? And 
what enlightenment is contributed by a 
sentence such as this? “. . . mental ill- 
ness is illness of the person, not merely 
of the organism, and this implies that 
the individual becomes less of a person 
and more of an organism falling within 
the purlieu of determinism” (p. 19). 

The “more cohesive” classification 
system offered provides these diagnostic 
classifications: “personality disorder. 
personal illness, integrated psychosis. 
non-integrated pychosis.” Actually, lit- 
tle use is made of these either con- 
ceptually or experimentally. 


Introduction 
and Overview 


Donald H. Blocher 


Developmental Counseling. 
York: Ronald Press, 1966. Pp. viii ıı 
4- 250. $6.00. 


Reviewed by BARBARA A. KIRK — 


The author, Donald H. Blocher, is As. 
sociate Professor of Educational Psy. 
chology at the University of M: innesota, 
from which institution he obtained his: 
PhD in 1959. He has previously served Ў 
as а teacher and psychologist in various WE 
public school systems, and was a re- 3 
habilitation counselor in a hospital. 

The reviewer, Barbara А. Kirk, 
worked with Lewis M. Terman at Stan- 
ford University on the Revision of the 
Stanford-Binet and on the Longitudinal 
Study of Gifted Children. At the Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota, she worked with | 
Edmund G. Williamson in the early 
days of its Counseling Bureau. She ч 
established and directed in San Fran- —— 
cisco the National Youth Administra- 
tion Counseling Service for Juniors. 


seling Center. Publications include pre- 
diction studies, counseling evaluation, i 
and techniques involved in various \ іХ 
aspects of the counseling process. 4 


Дф is a book which by now is due, 
and one might even say overdue, | 
In the literature in counseling psychol- 4 
ogy and in higher education it has been 
largely implicit, although broadly hinted, 
that counseling at least through the 
school and college years is deeply based (d 
in the developmental approach. Coun- 
seling can be seen as "facilitating" de- 0 
velopment, in the author's word; often 
“accelerating” in the reviewer's, Through 
long-time practice, the reviewer has be _ 
come addicted to the concepts and 
processes concerned in a developmental 
stance, and so especially welcomes this 
rather complete, well-rounded exposi- 
tion of a framework of counseling, 
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je dut at last is Жш; а develop › 


‘mental one. ^ 
It is an ambitious effort. “. . . it 
presents a coherent descriptum of the 

` process of human development organ- 
ized around life stages and elaborated 
in terms of social roles, developmental 
tasks, and coping behaviors . . . the 
` book also deals with models of human 
effectiveness . . . also describes a num- 
_ ber of theoretical models of the coun- 
_ seling process . . . (it) is also unique in 
- the attention that it gives to the coun- 
-~ Selor as a behavioral scientist and as an 
agent of change . . . it is geared to the 
~~ needs of RERS attempting to work 
with the full range of socio-economic 
апа cultural differences.” 
Actually its claims are not unsub- 
- stantiated, and the fulfillment of the 
_ promises of what it purports to do is 
ratifying. The book ranges also over 
hilosophy and theories of counseling, 
ethical considerations, and research and 
- evaluation in counseling. Its coverage is 
wider than the usual text and is con- 
temporary, as well. 
‘The didactic foundation material in 
first half of the book is excellently 

"presented and well systematized. The 
ia author has condensed and distilled a 

substantial amount of conceptual and 

- theoretical material from diverse and 
Eo well-selected sources. While the author 
; writes from a breadth of sophisticated 
knowledge, he has nicely simplified his 
material He is not wordy, nor expan- 
sive, but rather economical and meaty. 
-. Over-all, this volume offers a modern 
up-to-date introduction to and over- 
_ view of the considerations which an 
- excursion into the field of counseling en- 
tails. The author hints now and again 
+ that he regards his reader as a novice 
- perusing an introductory text. Nonethe- 
ч less, his work would seem well worth a 
pus Took by the professional in the field 
` who should be refreshed by its scope, 
as well as its synthesizing qualities as 
à developmental framework. 


ў 
ot 


"Tu READER who looks for direct help 
in his approach to the practice of coun- 
-seling may well experience some con- 
fusion, if not disappointment. The au- 
thor tells such a reader that he must de- 
rmine his own philosophy, select from 


‘among an assortment of theories, have 
his own values, be himself. The message 
becomes a bit befogged as we learn, for 
example, that the author’s own value 
system leans to creativity and away 
from conformity (а popular value to 
be sure), and that he essentially equates 
socialization with maturity, Counselor 
“values” is indeed a very sensitive area. 
While overtly decrying the imposition 
of values on the counselee, encourage- 
ment of attitudinal positions such as 
these comes through, and must increase 
uncertainty in the uncertain counselor. 
Perhaps this complaint is part of a more 
general one: to make the point of the 
centrality of the developmental view, 
continuous stress is placed upon it. The 
effect becomes a relative submergency 
of individual differences as a prime focus 
in counseling, despite the author’s con- 
scientious allusions to the existence of 
individual differences. As general devel- 
opment is emphasized at the expense of 
individual differences, so also is differ- 
entiation insufficiently stressed, as, for 
example, in the author’s suggesting that 
principles representative of different 
theories be adapted differentially to the 
needs of different counselees. 

In the treatment of counseling itself, 
there is an especially useful discussion 
of division of responsibility, following 
from a rather good juggling of "direc- 
tive" and “non-directive” counseling. 
Although the author considers a num- 
ber of other possibilities, he omits that 
important one of both partners assum- 
ing a high degree of responsibility. His 
conviction that the relationship is para- 
mount in counseling, and techniques are 
therefore not of importance, is open to 
question in light of recent research. 

The author's crystal ball gives us the 
school of the future as a combination 
of programmed learning laboratory and 
community health center. He sees the 
counselor of the present as the profes- 
sional ancestor of both the educational 
programmer and the developmental 
group leader. The beginning counselor, 
about to engage himself in learning the 
complex tasks facing him as delineated 
in the second half of the book, may 
waver from his efforts as he contem- 
plates their being outmoded! 


Perhaps we are most indebted to | 
newcomer for its exemplification 


description of the effective human 
ing, its detailing of the discipli 


gird counseling, and especially, « 
course, for its putting counseling 
perspective in relation to the orde 
progress of human development. 


From Galton On 


Anne Anastasi 


Individual Differences. New York: 
Wiley, 1965. Pp. xii 4- 301. 


Reviewed by Рнилр H. Оо Во | 


The editor, Anne Anastasi, received 
her PhD from Columbia University and 
has taught at Barnard and Queens Col- й 
leges, and is at present Professor of 
Psychology at Fordham University. She 
is author of many books, including 
Fields of Psychology and Psychological 
Testing. Recently, she edited Testin 
Problems in Perspective. : 

The reviewer, Philip H. DuBois, ig ^ 
Professor of Psychology, Washingt 
University, St. Louis. He, like the au- 
thor, received his degree at Columb 
and has taught at Idaho State Colle, 
and the University of New Mexico. A 
man of many interests, he has written” 
from time to time on psychological 
tests and statistics, with his bibliography 
including the books Multivariate Со 
relational Analysis and An Introductio 
to Psychological Statistics. 4 


O: the 300 pages in this book, ap- 
proximately 60 are pure Anastasi, 
with the remainder by various authors, 
beginning with Francis Galton and end- 
ing with Paul Torrance and Donald 
MacKinnon. The readings bring the 
student into direct contact with thi 
thinking of 29 important authors in the 
field of individual differences. Мај 

topics are problems іп measurement, 


“the nature of- intelligence, behavior 
genetics, cultural deprivation, and the: 
question of genius. 

Among the classic developments in 
the study of individual differences re- 
1 in the excerpts are Galton’s ac- 
t of his testing laboratory; Cattell 
Farrand on physical and mental 

surements of Columbia University 

ents; the report of Binet and Si- 
on the development of their first 

‚ and Spearman’s 1904 paper on. 
wrel intelligence. Developments in 

r analysis are hinted at by selec- 

from Thurstone, Burt and Vernon, 
ile Karl Pearson is quoted on the 

of inheritance of man. Thorndike’s 
otributions appear to have been 
ighted, since only an early study on 
ns is reported, whereas actually he 
: responsible for numerous develop- 
in measurement as well as modern 


is on individual differences in 


ph 
ication. 
)bviously, another author with a 
nilar assignment for a collection of 
endings to put into the hands of stu- 
nts might well choose other selections 
nd at least some different authors. For 
ple, if the present reviewer were 
sing such a book, he would certainly 
lan to include something from Volume 
of the Memoirs of the National 
ademy of Science, “Psychological Ex- 
lining in the U. S. Army,” edited. by 
. M. Yerkes, since this book repre- 
ents a major turning point in the study 
{ individual differences and perhaps 
the most important triumph of applied 
psychology to date. 


А oder choices, however, are good 
and one need have no real quarrel with 
them. One may disagree, however, with 
the way she has chosen to “place the 
psychological study of individual differ- 
ences in historical perspective” in that 
she accepts uncritically some of the 
myths that have grown up about the 
history of psychometrics. It is literally 
true, as Binet himself stated, that “in 
October 1904 the Minister of Public 
Instruction named a Commission which 
was charged with the study of measures 
to be taken to assure the benefits of 
instruction to defective children.” The 
passage gives the impression that there 
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was a high-placed “commission” and 
that the initiative first came from the 
government, Actually, in this context 
the French word “commission” should 
probably have been translated “ad hoc 
committee" or “study group,” and its 
appointment was originally suggested by 
Binet himself through the Section on 
the Abnormal Child of the Société Libre 
pour l'Étude de l'Enfant (now the 
Société Binet). 

There is similar acceptance of con- 
ventional myths in statements about the 
origin of group tests. Actually they were 
well known prior to 1917—the im- 
portant new development in the Army 
Alpha was the type of item which 
could be stencil-scored, chiefly the mul- 
tiple-choice item. This new procedure 
had already been worked out by A. S. 
Otis and was made available to the 
committee through L. M. Terman. 

Tt is literally true, as Anastasi states, 
that the American Psychological Associ- 
ation appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Yerkes to consider 
ways in which psychology could help in 
the conduct of the war. What should 
not be omitted from the account is that 
Yerkes as president of the APA had 
seized the initiative and provided the 
leadership that resulted not only in the 
Army Alpha but in numerous other im- 
portant developments in both differential 
psychology and applied psychology in 
general. Literal truth often obscures 
real history. 

Anastasi’s contributions to the book 
consist of a chapter on the sources of 
differential psychology, transitional re- 
marks throughout the book, one selec- 
tion from her own writings, and some 
fnal conclusions through which she 
succeeds in creating an atmosphere of 
unity for selections representing a wide 
spectrum of views. Its value for the 
scholar is chiefly in putting a number 
of the classic papers into juxtaposition. 
Its chief value, and indeed its purpose, 
is for supplementary reading in a course 
centered around individual. differences 
where more emphasis on the classic 
sources is needed than is afforded by the 
typical textbook. 


A new look at the 
game theory 


MAN, THE 
MANIPULATOR 


By Everett L. Shostrom 


How valuable is the game theory 
in dealing with psychological 
problems? n this fascinating 
new book, Dr. Shostrom presents 
his belief that game playing is the 
root of the vague boredom and 
unhappiness prevalent in 

modern society. Manipulation is 
his term, and it means to 
consider people not as people but 
as objects to be maneuvered in any 
way which satisfies our own needs. 


Manipulators fall into eight 
main categories. Dr. Shostrom 
outlines the behavioral patterns 
of these eight types and their 
many sub-varieties, the psychological 
problems underlying the patterns, 
and finally the "actualization 
therapy" which helps them accept 
others and themselves as 
individuals and renew the joy of 
human contact. 


Man, the Manipulator goes far 
beyond other books on the game 
theory in that it actually 

outlines counseling methods for 
those who want to stop 

calculating their move, analyzing 
everyone else's moves. It is an 
invaluable counseling handbook, a 
comprehensive text for students, and 
a guide to give to those in therapy 
to help them gain insight into 
their problems. It is that sound and 
yet that clear, organized and 
nontechnical. 256 pages. $4.95 


At your local bookstore 
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More Blessed to Give? 


with Tears. New York: Citadel Press, 1966. Pp. 318, $6.00. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY DAVIDS 


PhD from the University of Michi- 
on, spent a Fulbright year at Univer- 
у College, London, then taught at 
Ше and Western Reserve, At present 
Professor of Psychology at New 
University. He is author of Per- 


y and Director of Psychology at 
ya Pendleton Bradley Hospital. He 


USPHS Special Research 
the Institute of Personality 
‚ Berkeley. 


(уз essay, which the author him- 
Ы self views as speculative, polemical, 


property, God, and the State, In a hu- 
mane society, precedence would be given 
to the values of realization and man 
would enjoy a more peaceful and worth- 
while existence. 

Sarnoff speaks against the aspirations 
and competitive strivings that аге 
bound to frustrate people and lead to 
increasing personal and social malad- 
justment. Instead of the current socio- 
economic emphasis that characterizes 
adults’ teachings of their children, 
Sarnoff believes they should be taught 
to value different kinds of goals and 
different means of reaching them. 

Tt is not always clear when the author 
is engaging in pure speculation and 
fantasy, or when he is advocating modi- 
fications in society that he believes are 
actually attainable, In a chapter en- 
titled “Musings on Utopia,” he advo- 
cates an idealized state of existence 
that seems to ignore completely certain 
fundamental considerations of life on 
this planet. In this Utopian existence, 
no one would have to work and every- 
one would be free to follow whatever 
pursuits made him happy. In this re- 
gard, the author seems to have no con- 
ception of the fact that there are func- 
tional prerequisites of any society and 
that certain work must be performed 

In this ideal state there would be no 
need for marriage, sanctified in the eyes 
of God or legalized in the name of the 
State, Marriage would be a totally 
voluntary commitment between man and 
woman based solely on love. Crime 
‘would have no function and there would 
be no need for Law, Every criminal 
would be studied as an unique indi- 
vidual, prisons would be dispensed with, 
RELE A 


insane or the mentally ill, Rather, » 
panel of experts would prescribe û : 
habilitative program for each trou 
individual, Since Sarnoff sees crie 
mental illness as attributable to d 

in our moral education and In 
mission of our basic values, he 
approach these ills at the soc, 
preventive levels, rather than pu 

or institutionalizing individuals vt 
afflicted as a result of society's ү 
ogy. Thus, he recommends treat 
ciety, not individuals, 


М хт of what Sarnoff adw 
bears considerable similarity t 

cerns expressed previously by Frov 
writings such as The Sane S 
Skinner's views as mirrored in 9 2 
Two and, more recently, in The D 
of a Culture, are also similar to 

in many respects. With these 

also, it is often difficult to tell 

they are engaged in philos 
speculations, without concern for i 
factors, and when they actually 

that their seemingly “far-out 

could be put into practice with 

lay. In this regard, one wonde 

would happen to people dur 
transitional stages—when the 

tional character and values wou 

fit with those advocated by th 
society. Individuals whose belic 
endeavors would not be in har 
with those around them, might well 
suffer even greater feelings of alienation 
and despair than those experienced һу 
most men today. 

It is also noteworthy that while 
Sarnoff, and others, are preaching - 
brotherly love and peaceful cooperation, 
with lowered material aspirations and 
reduced socio-economic, competitive 
strivings, other behavioral scientists — 
(like McClelland) are attempting to — 


) relinquish the values of aggratdise- 
M and, instead, to teach the young 


ht, then Sarnoff's book might well 
as a valuable source of ideas. 


` Self-Confrontation 
"Together 


Toward Self -Understanding: 
` Group Techniques in Sell-Con- 
frontation. Springfield, MI.: 
Thomas, 1965. Pp. xil + 269. 


" —— ПЕ 
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oj the Mental Health Education Project 
of the State University of New Vor’ 
The reviewer, George Р. J, Lehmer, is 
Professor oj Piychology at UCLA 
(where he alto served a1 director of the 
«тіс from 1046 to 1962). Mei am iw 
perimental- tor med clinical 


and har conducted human relations labi 
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penrpeitive,^ (d) evebe a vide rage ei. 


individual reactions, (e) provoke He 
dents to examine thew repenies amd 
their meaning for them, and (1) simo 
late emotions! involvement 


With these techniques in мї сє | 


fromtation, each group participant bas 


the opportunity with Мт and others | Î 


at tbe object of study —to obuerve, much 
a» a centi. naturalis, М» own mec 
tions and the reactions of other, to 
make comparisons, explore possible ori- 
gins and trendi, note the heneand-tow 


impact, and the абое» of all this on _ 


interpersonal relationshgs These Work: 


shops can accommodate up to siaty pers — 


sons, are typically structured (loosely) 


role of the Workshop leader, the айша, + 
thon of various Confrontation techniques, 


b good wedí-confronting fashion (he 
authors ask themselves bow well they 
hive dome with thee (o Мори 
for — Self Undentanding (Кузе 
daa oo the many other gnow e 
datod Û mot given.) The Моор df- 
fects are averserd by the following two 
question: (1) To what extent did the 
Workshop change perceptions feelings, 
and behavior? and (2) To what extent 
did Û serve as a weet diail adem? 


The deta collected for the ft quem 2 


ten ivis verbatim typoscript quee 
teami, мезет with participants 
amd =й informant elt) wae өк 
вови lo three categorie: (ai move 
mei a S ABE 
tico, 24 were judged huh in aware: 
mew, 10 moderate, 19 low, amd 4 m 
тете); (b) movement i wm of 
weii which refers to changes ја 
feeting: of немеет sdeqaicy, mind. 
and physical comfort, (results: of 17 
participants, 13 were joderd high, 16 
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moderate, 7 low, 6 mixed, 12 unmoved, 
and 3 worsened); (c) movement in 
interpersonal relations, referring to 
changes in degree of assertion, self-con- 
trol or affiliation, (results: of 57 par- 
ticipants, 14 were judged high, 20 mod- 
-erate, 16 low, 2 mixed, 5 unmoved). 

Concerning the second question the 
Workshop helped to sustain and often 
increase incentive for therapy, increased 
receptivity for group therapy, and in 
| many instances served as therapy with 
_ mo further, help desired. 


[ HE aurHORS draw on their exten- 
| sive experience to comment also on 
_ primary procedural concerns in conduct- 
‘ing a Workshop. The issues and situa- 
tions focused on by them include the 
following: structuring, initial emphasis 
Гоп simple awareness of experience, 
eliciting latent background material, 
“exploring the dynamic meaning of work- 
‘shop experience, exploring transference 
attitudes, the leader’s sharing of his 
| personal reactions, responding to stu- 
dents’ questions, maintaining an optimal 
level of anxiety, handling conflicts be- 
_ tween members, timing and procedural 
flexibility, and termination. 

Since these self-confrontation experi- 
ments are oriented mainly toward psy- 
= chodynamic concepts and phenomena 
that cut across various theoretical sys- 
tems, they can be used within any sys- 
tem. These techniques further permit 
_ both insight-oriented and change-oriented 

emphasis, and may be adapted for both 
introspective and motoric output. They 
are, in brief, structuring interventions 
for maximizing the generation of certain 
kinds of growth-promoting data and 
experiences. 

The methodological innovations pre- 
sented here provide an important con- 
tribution to such related approaches as 
the T-Group movement, as described, 
for example, by Bradford, Gibb, and 
Benne in T-Group Theory and Labora- 
tory Method; the Gestalt therapy- 
oriented participant-observer techniques 

з described by Perls, Hefferline апа Good- 
‘man; the management training and 
problem-solving participative techniques 
described by Norman R. F. Maier; the 
theater-oriented improvisation workshop 
|. techniques described by Viola Spolin; 


the school-oriented participative pro- 
cedures described by such persons as 
R. M. Jones, George Lehner, Clarence 
Leuba, Matthew Miles, and others; and 
the self-study confrontation theory and 
instruments for “planning ahead after 
forty” by Milton Hahn. 

This book will be of interest to any- 
one concerned with the evolving tech- 
nology for promoting personal growth 
and interpersonal effectiveness. As such, 
it may provide many persons with “help- 
ing” skills to fulfill their good inten- 
tions. It may also add reinforcement to 
the socially important shift in the field 
of mental health from focus on psycho- 
therapy to focus on “emotional” educa- 
tion. This book is a contribution to help 
us reach larger numbers with better 
means for improving psychological 
health. 


With Simplicity 
and Sophistication 


C. Knight Aldrich, MD. Foreword 
by G. Morris Carstairs 


An Introduction to Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry. New York: McGraw-Hill 
(Blakiston Division), 1966. Pp. xv 
+ 392. $12.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN 


The author, C. Knight Aldrich, is Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Chicago. 
Among his many published papers are 
several dealing with the patient’s at- 
titude toward his illness and toward his 
physician, He is author of Psychiatry 
for the Family Physician. 

The reviewer, William K. Boardman, 
is Head, Psychology Division, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Emory University 
School of Medicine, and Director of 
Psychology Training and Research, 
Georgia Mental Health Institute. He 
received the PhD in clinical psychology 
in 1956 from Duke University; during 
his career as a student he received two 
years of clinical training in the Depart- 
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ment of Psychiatry, Duke University 
School of Medicine, and later served for 
а number of years on the faculty of the 
Department of Psychiatry, Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, and on the 
staf of the Houston State Psychiatric, 
Institute. 


Ww some professors of ps 
atry may aspire to be considere 
‘Psychiatrist’s Psychiatrists’ the ati 
well deserves the title of "The 
psychiatrists’ Psychiatrist.” His bo 
a treasure trove of practical infor 
for workers in the field of menta! lic 
as well as a source of basic psychi.tric 
information. The work focuses primarily 
on the adult who might present himself 
at a psychiatrist's office, a chaplain’ 
study, or a social work agency, anc 
written in understandable language 
a minimum of jargon. 

The author displays both his strengtl 
and his weaknesses. His descripti 
the diagnostic processes is as com; 
hensive as one is likely to find and 
would «be very informative to anyone 
who is interested in a thorough 1‹ at 
the way a psychiatrist should go ut 
a detailed clinical evaluation. In a fol- 
lowing section he proves once 


ith 


vain 


that it is impossible to present a com- 
prehensive or even an understandable 
theory of personality in twenty four 
pages! 


The first section introduces 
without question the outstanding 
ture of the entire book: the aut 
discussions of the doctor-patient 
tionship. He deals with such topics as 
what it means to be sick, how necessary 
it is for the physician to be aware of 
the patient’s position—both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a particular 
culture, how to understand what the pa- 
tient expects of the physician, and what 
the physician should expect of the pa- 
tient as a human being. These considera- 
tions have a deep practical value and 
are presented with simplicity, sophisti- 
cation and sensitivity, and this subject 
matter alone is well worth the price of 


the book for both practitioners and : 


those interested in medical sociology. 
The author presents a clear and un- 
derstandable “step by step outline of. 
emotional growth and development.” Tt. 
represents a realistic approach to nor- 


"by most professionals and can be inter- 
preted to parents. Since there is a 
presentation of the psychological prob- 
Jems that may arise in association with 


»vel of development, this section 
> the reader the uneasy feeling 
ving up is fraught with dangers, 
child-rearing places responsi- 
on parents that they are not 
to be able to meet. For the serious 
of psychological development 
chopathology, a confrontation 
difficulties inherent in psycho- 
growth and the maintenance of a 
; adaptation is a mecessary ex- 
ce, The author does not present 
ı1 development and adaptation 
easy, but is consistent in mak- 
‚ feel that the vicissitudes of psy- 
al existence are at least under- 
ble from the standpoint of causa- 


each 


Slider 
and 


— 


stand 
tive psychodynamic factors. 

The section on Psychiatric Illness 
easily be entitled ‘How to under- 


Mental Illness Without a Psy- 
chiatric Dictionary.’ It is a presentation 
in plain language of the major types of 
emotional and mental disorders. The 
tent of this section is standard for 
voc this type, except that adult 
behavior disorders are treated with more 
lion usual thoroughness in the chapter, 
*"Sociopathic Personality Disturbances." 


o 


r 

нк careful reader may find himself 
becoming somewhat puzzled by what ap- 
pears to be repeated shifts in the value 
system of the author concerning quali- 
fications for diagnosis and therapy of 
emotional problems. Thus, within the 
space of a page one may encounter 
siatements such as: “For the fullest 
protection of the patient, anyone under- 
"taking the treatment of emotional dis- 
turbances should have medical train- 
ing.” and “With the exception of medi- 
cation, however, most of the concepts 
and techniques discussed can be used by 
the social worker, clinical psychologist, 
pastoral counselor, or other profes- 
sionally trained therapists" (pp. 321— 
7322). Such statements represent rever- 
berations of ancient jurisdictional dis- 
putes among various professions over 
who is qualified to deal with which 
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kinds of psychological disturbances and 
under what conditions. Psychiatry’s posi- 
tion has traditionally been very pro- 
prietary with respect to individuals 
manifesting emotional disorders or prob- 
lems of adjustment. The aüthor's point 
of view is quite progressive and takes 
into account the very real fact that 
there will never be enough psychiatri- 
cally trained physicians to meet the 
mental health needs of our society or 
even to meet the needs for individual 
diagnosis and treatment. At the same 
time, the non-medical professional 
should not overlook the author's equally 
realistic argument for medical evalua- 
tion and medical consultation in the 
treatment of many kinds of psychologi- 
cal disorders. 

As a final reflection, one could say 
that this book was written by a psy- 
chiatrist who is more interested in the 
welfare of the patient than he is in 
professional dogma. He presents basic 
psychiatric information by emphasizing 
the role of the person who is the diag- 
nostician-therapist and the role of the 
person who is the patient, thus making 
the book of value for any professional 
—regardless of his discipline—who also 
considers his patient and his relation- 
ship to him of primary importance. 


In Need of 
Conceptual Dress? 


Mary Shaw Ryan 


Clothing: A Study in Human Be- 
havior. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1965. Pp. vii + 341. 
$4.75. 


Reviewed by JEROME E. SINGER 


The author, a Cornell PhD in psy- 
chology, is Professor in the College of 
Home Economics, Cornell. She has been 
on the faculty there since 1948 and is 
the wife of psychologist T. H. Ryan. 

The reviewer, Jerome E. Singer, is 
Associate Professor in the Psychology 


From SPRINGER 
New, Recent and Forthcoming 


EXPERIENCE, STRUCTURE AND ADAPTABILITY 
Edited by O. J. Harvey, Ph.D. 


Thirteen authors consider important 
facets of the differential capacity of in- 
dividuals and social systems to behave 
creatively, to withstand stress, and to 
cope effectively with diversity. 

416 pages $9.00 


THE EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF 
MEANING—A Review of the Literature 


By Marjorie B. Creelman, Ph.D. 


A critical review of the literature, cen- 
tered around the problem of meaning 
and bringing together works from diverse 
fields of psychological concern. 

244 pages $6.75 


INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION—A Theory and 
A Method of Research 


By R. D. Laing, M.D., Н. Phillipson, 
M.A. and A, Russell Lee, M.D. 


This book centers on the experiences, 
perceptions, and actions that occur when 
two human beings are engaged in a 
meaningful encounter. 

194 pages $4,75 


AFFECT, COGNITION, AND PERSONALITY— 
Empirical Studies 


Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins, Ph.D. 
and Carroll E. Izard, Ph.D. 


In this volume thirteen investigators 
present a wide range of studies; they re- 
Tate their findings to their own theoretical 
orientation as well as to the work of 


others. 

480 pages $10.00 
ALCOHOLISM—Behavioral Research, Thera- 
peutic Approaches 

Edited by Ruth Fox, M.D. 


Contributions from 31 psychologists, 
physicians and social workers, presenting 
the many-sided investigative and thera- 
peutic efforts that deal with the problems 
of alcoholism, 

About 380 pages approx. $7.50 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN MATURITY AND 
OLD AGE 
By Jack Botwinick, Ph.D. 


This critical survey of research in the 
study of aging concentrates on work that 
investigates age-related changes of cogni- 
tive functions, 

About 260 pages 
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Publishing Company, Inc. 
200 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10003 


approx. $5.75 
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Department of the State University of 

— New York at Stony Brook. He received 
' his PhD on the basis of four years in 
"the Social Relations Laboratory at the 
University of Minnesota, with his doc- 
toral work preceded by an undergradu- 
ate career encompassing chemical en- 
gineering, naval architecture and social 
"anthropology at the University of 
Michigan. He has taught at Pennsyl- 
vania State University and has spent a 

- year as USPHS Visiting Scholar at the 
Educational Testing Service. His re- 
search has been in the fields of af- 
filiation, conformity and social psycho- 
pharmacology. 


HERE was a time when people 

sought a single apt characteristic to 
describe human distinctiveness. Man the 
thinker, man the speaker, man the 
maker, man the player, all derive from 
this tradition. And while thinking, 
speaking, toolmaking and playing may 
be uniquely human endeavors, so is 
clothing. All humans are garbed; no 
animals are. Even when the case of 
- the dog blanket is considered, it reflects 
more upon the person than upon the 
poodle. 

Ryan’s book is an attempt to review 
systematically what we know about 
clothing in relation to other aspects of 

_ behavior, Her work is not a monograph 
expositing a grand theme, but rather a 
text for students in home economics. It 
attempts to survey the psychological 
and sociological aspects of dress. With 
such a goal in mind, there is a vast 
amount of material to be reviewed and, 
quite reasonably, a selectivity of cov- 
erage has been imposed. The basis of 
selection utilized by the author will be 
_ congenial to many psychologists, for, by 
^. and large, she has restricted herself to 
talking about empirical investigations 
_ and has not included a discussion of 
many of the speculative sociological or 
philosophic essays on the topic. 

The work is divided into three main 
parts. Part one is concerned with the 
relationship to clothing of personality 
factors, motivations, and interests. 
Chapters in this section deal with the 
role of dress in impression formation, 

- drives and needs which are satisfied by 
_ types of dress, the use of clothing as an 
index of general social values, the rela- 


tionship of the wearer’s personality to 
the selection of clothes and interest in 
fashion, and the effects of the mode of 
dress upon the moods and activities of 
the wearer. Part two is a short three 
chapter section on the behavior of the 
clothing consumer: why clothes are pur- 
chased, how and what is purchased, and 
the care and use of clothing. Part three 
is a developmental treatment of dress 
and the division progresses in chrono- 
logical fashion from the infants to the 
elderly. 

Mrs. Ryan uses a variety of materials 
to document her exposition. About one 
third of her references are to psycho- 
logical books and journals, another third 
are to home economics publications, and 
the remainder are to studies in the 
fields of marketing, sociology, economics 
and several others. She has organized 
them within a coherent framework, and 
tied them together with editorial con- 


tinuity. The scope of Mrs. Ryan's en ` 


deavor is large, and the disappointing 
aspects of the book stem from the na- 
ture of the materials themselves. Not 
even a home economist skilled in the 
use of textiles can make silk purses 
from sows’ ears. 


T. TREATMENT of the individual 
studies which are reviewed is fair and 
judicious; the level of sophistication is 
appropriately geared to the same level 
as that employed in an introductory 
psychology text. It is not the author's 
organization but the studies themselves 
that limit the book's value. Those 
studies which are basically psycho- 
logical in conception have often been 
addressed to peripheral or marginal 
areas of clothing behavior. Occasionally 
they are naive and trivial. Those studies 
done by home economists suffer from 
the use of shoddy measuring instru- 
ments. some self-devised, others bor- 
rowed from psychologists. Frequently, 
many of the studies will merely obtain 
some self-reports from their subjects on 
the use of clothes and correlate these 
with a subject characteristic. For ex- 
ample. a study by Barr asked women to 
list how they chose dresses—to look 
slender?—to look tall?—to bring out 
the color of their eyes?—etc. These 
same women were given a test of 


knowledge about fashion; both of these a 
measures were related to questions of _ 
clothing motivation such as: “Do you 3 
feel it important to be in style? Check .* 
how important. ——Very important. 
—Moderately important. ———Not im- 
portant at all" It is a smali 
that few of Barr's findings are 

Over-all, the textbook is an i 
ing study in which much of 
known of clothing behavior i 
and cogently presented. Despit 
general quality of Mrs. Ry: 
tion, however, one of the main 
of the book is that a promising 
yet to be made on most of the 
ing questions in the psycholog; 
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Death and Identity, New 
Wiley, 1965, Pp. xv + 415 


York? 
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Robert Fulton, the editor, i: 
Professor of Sociology at Cui 
State College at Los Angeles where 
has taught since 1958. He hcs jor a 
number of years been involved in the } 
study of the sociology of death 

The reviewer, Herbert Hendin, is a © 
psychiatrist who is best known for his 
studies on suicide. He received the 
1964 research award of The Associa: 
tion for Psychoanalytic Medicine for his 
work, Suicide and Scandinavia: A Psy- 
choanalytic Study of Culture and Char- 
acter. He is on the faculty of the Co- 
lumbia University Psychoanalytic Clinic 
where he teaches a course on the psy- i 
choanalytic study of society, and is also i 
on the psychiatric staff of Harlem Hos- E 
pital where he is currently studying 
suicide among Negroes. He is co-author 
of the recently published Psychoanaly- 
sis and Social Research. 


Tee Lirton’s study (reprinted 
from Daedalus) of the survivors 
of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima makes 
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EAM a poignant beginning to this.compila- 


- tion of articles on the subject of death. 


“Although the piece, while an absorbing 
clinica! description, does not belong in 
the theoretical section in which it is in- 
3T cluded. The two genuinely theoretical 
pieces in this section, however, are in 
:se “old hat" and in another an 
le of poor psychoanalytic ‘theoriz- 
i historian. Unfortunately this 
л quality pervades the entire book. 
d association tests, the TAT, and 
MPI, are used by a series of au- 
to demonstrate the underlying 
y generated by the subject of 
4 in groups ranging from young to 
ol, {rom normal to psychotic. Most of 
cse studies, even when sound, serve 

lemonstrate the obvious. Not all of 

1 are sound. Swenson, for example, 
oncludes, after having had elderly sub- 
jects write an essay on the subject of 
, that “Fear of death tends to 
be relatively non-existent in the con- 
scious thought of the aged.” With some 
dogmatism he further states, “Tt now 
seems neither necessary nor scientifically 
prectical to attempt to determine a per- 
son's attitude toward death by devious 
б: indirect methods—through the 'tap- 

ing of the unconscious.’ It is apparent 
t to obtain a ‘death attitude’ from an 
ividual, one need merely ask some 
direct questions about it.” 

Other studies in this section indicate 
clearly the need of the elderly to deny 
&oxiety about death and point to the 
necessity of considering unconscious 
attitudes toward death. If the book is 
deficient in its treatment of uncon- 
scious factors, at least some of the au- 
thors are aware of this limitation: 
Feifel concludes his article by observ- 
ing, “It should be kept in mind that the 
data secured in this study pertain to 
conscious and ‘public’ attitudes more 
than they do to the ‘deeper’ layers of 
the personality. 

The editor, while ignoring this par- 
ticular disagreement among his authors, 
does attempt to reconcile other diver- 
gent views among them on such matters 
as whether mental health or religious 
belief makes one more or less likely to 
- experience anxiety concerning death. 
Most of these attempts at reconciliation 
аге not persuasive, and indeed Fulton 


th 
to 
Lr 
3 


death, 
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is more convincing in two articles of 
his own than he is in his role as editor. 


Wan: the book concentrates on 
work done in the past decade, an excep- 
tion is made with Lindemann’s careful 
study of normal and morbid reactions 
to’ acute grief, first published over 20 
years аро. The necessity of beginning 
a section on grief and mourning with 
Lindemann’s article becomes clear 
when one sees that the subsequent 
articles tend to be repetitions or con- 
firmations of various aspects of Linde- 
mann’s work. 

In the concluding section of the book, 
dealing with social and cultural varia- 
tions in attitudes toward death, Mandel- 
baum makes the valid point that funeral 
rites provide a good entry to the analy- 
sis of cultures and to the understanding 
of peoples. His own examples, however, 
although focusing on some of the social 
uses of funeral rites, fail to illuminate 
the relationship between the funeral 
rites and the culture and character of 
the people utilizing them. Fulton him- 
self points to the need for more cross- 
cultural data on the subject of death. 

However, the problem is not simply 
that of gathering more data. There are 
here several articles dealing with the 
American Protestant funeral; yet they 
fail to shed much light on Protestant 
American character. Integrating and in- 
terpreting psychosocial data is perhaps 
our major problem in the behavioral 
sciences. Some noteworthy beginnings 
have been made. This book, however, 
does not attempt such integration. Thus 
while individual articles like those of 
Lifton and Lindemann are noteworthy 
in their own right, the book never 
transcends the limited goal of being a 
compilation of recent articles by people 
in different disciplines. 


ul 


We cannot get more out of the mathe- 
matical mill than we put into it, though 
we may get it in а form infinitely more 


useful for our purpose. 
—Joun HOPKINSON 


Pervasive Genitality 


Angel Garma. Introduction by Bert- 
ram D. Lewin 


The Psychoanalysis of Dreams. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 
1966. Pp. 224. $5.95. 


Reviewed by RoBERT L. VAN DE CASTLE 


The author, Angel Garma, was born 
in Spain and trained with Theodore Reik 
in Berlim. He worked for a while in 
Paris and since 1939 has lived and prac- 
ticed psychoanalysis in Buenos Aires. He 
is Founder of the Argentine Psycho- 
analytical Association, the Argentine In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis and the Ar- 
gentine Review of Psychoanalysis. 

The reviewer, Robert L. Van de 
Castle, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine. He re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
North Carolina in 1959, taught at Idaho 
State College and the University of 
Denver and then was associated with 
Calvin Hall in the Institute of Dream 
Research at Miami before returning to 
North Carolina. He is author with Hall 
of The Content Analysis of Dreams and 
has reviewed before for CP. He is now 
actively engaged in several studies of 
dream content, 


TER first Spanish edition of this 
book appeared in 1940 and it has 
been reprinted and partly rewritten in 
1948, 1956, and 1963. Dr. Garma’s ob- 
ject in writing the book is stated on 
page 10: “My aim was to show the 
educated lay reader, by means of actual 
examples and also by theoretical deduc- 
tions and considerations, what dreams 
are and how they can be understood in 
spite of their complexity. When the lay 
reader grasps this, he has acquired a 
profound knowledge of psychology.” 

To provide examples of what dreams 
are, the author includes 164 brief or ex- 
cerpted dreams and follows these with 
an explanation of their meaning. For 
example, the meaning of dream 55, “I 
had a child on my lap and was taking 
care of it. The child was vomiting” is 
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` explained as, “This is a dream | of mas- 

turbation, The child is the penis. To 
care for it symbolizes masturbation, and 
ı vomiting indicates ejaculation.” Sexual 
explanations for dreams are almost in- 
variably advanced. 

"Two indexes to dreams are provided 

in the back of the book, one of them 
for symbols and the other for things 
symbolized. Under the latter heading, 
- the five main entries are; mind, body, 
` genitality, man, and woman. Nearly all 
~ of the things Garma finds symbolized in 
dreams are genital in nature and the 
author lists more symbols for the pre- 
puce than he does for the psychoanalyst, 
- more for menstruation than for mothers 
or maternity, more for the hymen than 
for husband, and more for semen than 
for the superego. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to an elementary description of the 
- dreaming process and the mechanism of 
symbolization, with the major emphasis 
given to the significance of genital sym- 
bols and conflicts. The remainder of the 
book contains several theoretical papers 
on a variety of dream topics that were 
originally published by the author in 
psychoanalytic journals. 

Among the theoretical papers, Garma 
attempts to find clinical support for 
Bertram Lewin's notion of the ‘dream 
Screen, the generally unperceived, 
white, empty background of the dream 
which Lewin interprets as representing 
. the flattened mother’s breast a child 
` Sees while nursing. In the introduction 
to Garma’s book, Lewin aptly states, 

“To my taste, the chapter on the dream 
screen ... . is the most rewarding.” 
D Garma's most original proposals are 
‘to be found in his notion that “the real 
‘common denominator in colored dreams 
is the existence of repressed anal excre- 
mental contents" and that the genesis 
` of dreams is due to traumatic situations 
rather than wish fulfillment. This trau- 
matic theory of dream hallucination is 
elaborated upon at considerable length. 
"Throughout the book, the author uses 
art forms such as advertisements, car- 
toons, and paintings and literary forms 
. Such as poems and riddles to document 
. his interpretations of symbols. Although 
the bibliography contains over 70 refer- 
ences, some as recent as 1965, very few 
of these are ever referred to in the text 


and Garma does not display much ap- 
preciation of the implications that re- 
cent ‘EEG dream discoveries’ hold for 
psychoanalytic theorizing or verification. 


Diversity of Acts 
in Acting Out 


Lawrence Edwin Abt and Stuart 
L. Weissman (Eds.) 


Acting Out: Theoretical and Clini- 
cal Aspects. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1965. Pp. xii + 336. 
$11.50. 


Reviewed by M. Jean TWEEDIE 


The first editor, Lawrence Edward 
Abt, received his PhD from New York 
University in 1947 and has been in 
private practice for over ten years. He 
also has taught at the New School for 
Social Research since 1960. He is editor 
with Bellak of Projective Psychology: 
Clinical Approaches to the Total Per- 
sonality. The second author, Stuart L. 
Weissman, received his 1963 PhD from 
Yeshiva University and has been in 
private practice since 1964. He is a 
third year analytic candidate at the 
Postgraduate Center for Mental Health 
in New York City. 

The reviewer, М. Jean Tweedie, is 
Clinical Psychologist and Instructor, 
Department of Psychiatry, in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School and 
she works also in the Adolescent Serv- 
ice, Neuropsychiatric Institute. Her 
PhD is from Michigan where her doc- 
toral dissertation was in the area of 
impulse control and delay of gratifica- 
tion. 


HE editors’ attempt to gather in- 

formation together into one volume 
on the dynamics, clinical manifestations, 
and therapeutic management of “Acting 
Out” is praiseworthy because, as they 
point out, the relevant literature in 
this area is widely scattered. 
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The book is divided into five sections. 
Except for the last section, “‘Predictin; 
Acting Out by Means of Psychological 
Tests,” the papers in each section are 
rather arbitrarily placed since most of 
the articles tend to deal in some way 
with each of the four areas: theory or. 
dynamics, clinical manifestations, special 
forms of acting out, and treatment. The 
book is mainly a series of arti of 
varying quality in which each author 
has written in an area of hi cialty 
and includes his definition of a ; out, 
his philosophical viewpoint of it, and 
his general approaches to treatment 

One of the aims of the book tê 
provide “a clearer statement « 


tion and scope.” A clearer stalcinent 
of definition was not one of the out- 5 
comes, but they did provide a clearer 


statement of scope. Anyone ime that 
the book will clarify what “: out” 
is as a dynamic entity or hoping tor am 
therapeutic primer will be disap; 
On the contrary, the articles in 
only give testimony to the wide variety 
of phenomenon to which the term "act- 
ing out” is applied nowaday id the 
diversity of opinions as to how it should 
be treated ERRORS The multiple 
meanings given to “acting out" by the 


authors would suggest that, at this 7 wint, 

it is useless as a technical term 
Whether ог not a book was need:d to 

point out the state of confusion and 


the diversity of opinions is йош. 
However, a compendium usually does do 
this and the task still remains for some- 
one to clarify and to organize into the- 
oretically and clinically useful concepts 
the varieties of behavior that are now 
purposely, prejudicially, or unintention- 
ally placed in the category of “acting 
out.” Bibliographies at the end of each 
paper make this a good source book for 
students interested in this problem. 


W 


Psychology has three defense mechanisms 
which frequently serve to hide the absence 
of ideas, namely, correlations and probable 
errors, unnecessary instrumentation, and 
verbiage, all of which help to make the ` 
obvious seem profound and scientific. 

—L. L. THURSTONE 


_ MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


66103. Not for sale; rental $15.80. 


The film reviewed below originated as 
a telecast interview on the MIT Science 
Reporter (Eastern Educational Net- 
work). Ogden R. Lindsley, who dis- 
cusses and demonstrates his work in 
the film, is primarily concerned with 
the application of free-operant tech- 
niques for analyzing the behavior of 
deviant persons and the psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and teachers who deal 
with them. Having been initiated into 
research by Carl Pfaffmann at Brown 
University, he worked with BAIE 
Skinner at Harvard, and for twelve 
years was Director of Harvard’s Be- 
havior Research Laboratory at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. He has published widely 
in the areas of education and training 
as well as mental health, pharmacology, 
ecology, and operant conditioning. In 
1965 he became Professor of Education 
at the University of Kansas Medical 
Center, where he directs research on 
diagnosis and remediation in the Chil- 
dren’s Rehabilitation Unit. 

David W. Lewit is a Research As- 
sociate at the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
`. Michigan, where he studies communica- 

- tion. and problem-solving in biracial 
groups. Having been reared im the 
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Husbands, Wives, Blondes 
and Machines 


Мап as He Behaves. 16 mm., sound, black and white, 30 minutes. Pro- 
duced by Eastern Educational Network TV, 1963; distributed by Ogden 
R. Lindsley, Educational Research, 4001 Eaton St., Kansas City, Kansas 


Reviewed by Davi» W. LEWIT 


Lewinian tradition at Minnesota, he be- 
came interested in Lindsley's work while 
at the University of Massachusetts 
where one of his students did a thesis 
on cooperation and retaliation with a 
not-too-free operant. 


с М? I didn't read the book, but I 

saw the film"! As a confession, 
the rejoinder points to the ease with 
which a film may be digested, compared 
with the persistence or selectivity with 
which a book must be taken up—good 
films are vivid, dramatic, and pointed. 
Аз a reasonable reply to someone who 
seeks information about a book, the 
statement also implies that seeing a film 
is in some way equivalent to reading a 
book—a good instructional film also 
raises questions and supplies relevant in- 
formation. Although this film is in- 
triguing, it appears to have been hastily 
made, and falls short of the mark in 
both respects. 

The bulk of the film demonstrates 
cooperation and competition between 
two persons operating identical linked 
machines, The apparatus is described 
and demonstrated in a dialogue between 
Lindsley and the MIT Science Re- 
porter. The machines deliver coins to 
one or the other operator when plunger- 


D Ae à X ГЕ. 


pulling is coordinated with panel lights. 
and the timing of one's preceding pull. 
The first pull at the start or after a 
payoff is signalled to the other person 
by a light on his machine. If the latter 
then pulls within % second, he alone gets 
a coin, If he is too late, the first one 
can win by pulling again, A payoff is 
signalled by another light. 

After the author's demonstration, two 
naive subjects—a real estate broker 
and his wife—are separately put to m 
work pulling plungers for coins. Later 
each discovers that the other is present 
at the adjoining machine and that they 
must learn the programmed contin- 
gencies and must work together for 
either one of them to get paid off con- 
sistently. The husband regularly delays... 
pulling his plunger until the wife pulls. 
hers, momentarily activating his plunger 
for the payoff. It is interpreted that she 
is willingly “setting him up” because 
she is a “good little wife” and will 
presumably share in the husband’s 
winnings. ` , 

Sneakily, the husband is removed 
from his machine and a glamorous 
blonde is substituted. After working 
some more, the wife is apprised of this 
switch by exposing the new partner 
through a window. After some further 
work, the session is terminated and ` 
Lindsley informs us that the wife won 
twice as much money as the blonde. 
This comes as a surprise since the 
blonde was introduced as a sometime 
actress who prefers men to women, had 
gone to college, and teaches charm— 
and ought therefore to be a more suc- 
cessful manipulator (her wily gestures ‘ 
are shown) than the mousy wife, Then 
again, the wife might be jealous. The 
film ends with the author telling the 
interviewer that the range of behavior, 
social and otherwise, which can be - 
studied by such operant techniques is 
limited only by the ingenuity of the 
experimenter, 

Operant techniques have indeed been 
shown by Lindsley and his associates 
to be useful in assessing the effects of ; 
drugs on instrumental and autistic be- 
havior, revealing new resources of abil - 
ity and motivation in retardates, chart- 
ing the interest and activity patterns of 
supervisors and trainees in verbal in- 
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teraction, cooperative and competitive 
behavior in pairs of people with different 
. role relationships, etc. During his initial 
description of a single unit of the 
plunger apparatus, Lindsley mentioned 
the first of these applications, but its 
impact was weak because no actual 
. scene of an active mental patient was 
presented. The only application which 
was actually shown was the cooperation- 
` competition sequence outlined above. 

The value of the film lies in the op- 
portunity it provides the viewer to see 
_ the apparatus in use—and appreciate 
the characteristic response rates, the 
persistence, the monotony, and some of 
the tricks of subjects confined to it, 
and of experimenters employing it. But 
it is not enough merely to present a 
technique. A technique must be part of 
a method, and the method in turn must 
substantiate generalizations: distinguish- 
ing and interrelating types of behavior, 
personal states, and/or stimulus factors. 
The basic fault of this'movie is the 
absence of any theoretical framework or 
‘goal—on the surface it is interesting, 
ut it makes no point. 

At the outset a rationale is presented, 
albeit misleading. After establishing the 
. locale as a special laboratory in а men- 

_ tal hospital, a mental health theme is 
sounded. The enormity of the problem 
of mental disorder is recited, followed 
- by a statement that what psychiatrists 
- need to convert their eagerness into 

effective action is reliable behavior 
- measurement. No specific criticism or 
illustration is given of existing methods 
of assessing interpersonal competence, 
| motivation, defensive strategies, or other 
conditions useful to a psychotherapist. 

A method of assessing psychotic states 
-by automatically counting pacing and 
shouting responses as well as plunger- 
pulling for cigarettes or other tangible 
tewards, over long periods of time, was 
then discussed in a room where such 
behavior had actually been studied. 


Я T mental health issue was side- 
tracked, however, with the introduction 
_ of the main demonstration—how normal 
‚ adults cooperate in the manipulation 
_ of a novel device when money is at 
stake, It is unlikely without some ex- 
lanation that the viewer will see how 


this resembles a pre-psychotic social 
situation, or reyeals anything useful 
about mental disorder. Interest in the 
operant cooperation demonstration must 
stem from what it reveals about social 
behavior per se, rather than a possible 
relationship with mental health. 

With his reference to a “social deficit" 
in winnings after one of the subjects 
realizes that another person is partially 
controlling his payofís, Lindsley rein- 
forces this social-behavioral definition 
of the situation. The idea of social 
deficit is reminiscent of the “competi- 
tive" loss of joint payoff in Deutsch & 
Krauss's trucking game, demonstrated 
in the APA film Social Animal. The dif- 
ference is that the latter tries to define 
explicitly conditions leading to such 
losses or gains, e.g, by manipulating 
inequality of retaliatory power, while 
such conditions remain implicit or ob- 
scure in this film. Although game theory 
and its psychological adaptations are 
highly relevant, the film proceeds with 
more arbitrary, common-sensical attribu- 
tions of cause. For example, the wife's 
performing so as to enable her husband 
to cash in is attributed to a wifely 
habit of deference, but we are not told 
why her response rate is lower than 
when she was working alone. If it is 
extinction, then why doesn't that re- 
sponse rate continue to decrease? If it 
is an expectation that the husband will 
reverse his operant role so as to set 
the wife up for payofís, then how does 
this fit the idea of wifely deference? 

Two faults make it difficult to enter- 
tain even the suggested interpretations 
for the behavior of the wife, the hus- 
band, and the blonde. First, the viewer 
cannot be satisfied that a response such 
as deference has become consistent be- 
cause the "cumulative record" is never 
displayed on the screen. This seems a 
curious omission in view of their ubiq- 
uity in the Skinnerian literature, includ- 
ing Lindsley's papers. Second, there is 
no independent confirmation of deferen- 
tial or manipulative habits which might 
explain the players’ strategies. There 
are no test results, no summaries of 
earlier performances, no post-experi- 
mental interviews. The initial interviews 
were brief and, for the husband and 
wife, revealed little more than that they 
were experimentally naive and unaware 


of each other’s presence in the lab. The 
viewer is later left wondering how the 
author surmised that they were “hap- 
pily married,” and whether in any event 
this would lead us to expect deferential 
behavior from the wife but not from 
the husband. 

Among the blonde’s responses to the 
initial interview was her gratuitous com- 
ment that she preferred men to women, 
This would lead the viewer to exccct 
that she would prevent other worsen 
from gaining competitive advantage, | ut 
it turned out that her female oppou:nt 
gained twice as much. No contro! «c3- 
dition with blonde vs. husb: 
blonde vs. machine, was сопѕіс 
When the blonde was seated : 
husband's machine, trial and error « 
erant learning was bypassed in favor 
of verbal instructions about the ; 
gram, but the viewer is not convince 
that the resultant behavior tendencies 
are equivalent. The author comm 
at one point that the blonde “cer 
was not behaving as the husband d 
but the viewer is left wondering why 
if marital habits are crucial—t 
was said to change her mode o 
sponding only after the new op 
was made visible. Curiously, ambi 
facial expressions were the only 
presented as evidence of an operaioc s 
attitude toward a partner, or change of 
partners. This common-sensica! P 
proach departs considerably from tlie 
objectivity of the operant tradition 
which inspired the film. 

Perhaps the author underestimates (he 
demands for evidence and understand- 
ing of the introductory psychology stu- 
dent, toward whom this film is pro! 
ably directed. Lindsley's papers on this 
subject are much more convincing be- 
cause of their display of cumulative 
response records containing abrupt 
changes in plunger-pulling rates—some 
due to changes in programs, and some 
which can most plausibly be explained 
by the subject’s decision to shift to a 
new strategy, or accept a new role. 
The exciting thing about Lindsley's 
work on social behavior is finding and 
explaining these shifts—a thing which 
is obscure in the film. 

Despite the theoretical vacuum of 
the demonstration, it remains intriguing 
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a technique for the sophisticated re- 


directed). Compared with ex- 

tion on the prisoners’ dilemma 
г example, Lindsley’s technique 
y raises such questions as “What 
Hcssce does it make if one subject 

know the size of the other's 
> “Does cooperative behavior 
ith the amount of information 
one subject receives about the 
he impression he forms, and the 
-ole Һе assumes"? “When one 
| shows through the window his 
re at getting reinforcement, or 
this up, does this alter the other's 
ior"? “When the window is cov- 
an subjects communicate by pat- 

+ their response latencies, since 

xperimenter does not intervene 

en ‘trials’ "? 

n dissonance theorists might be 
ited by predicting what might hap- 
when persistent efforts at applying 
ategy fail: does the subject change 
ittitude toward the other? toward 
elf? toward the money? 
linicians, however, will be disap- 
ated in the failure of the film not 
у to indicate how personality differ- 
es contribute to cooperative or com- 
‘tive behavior, but also how such 
avior can in turn affect personality. 
pite the Skinnerian background of 
technique, little interest in learning 
evidenced. Further, no serious at- 
npt is made to relate the filmed be- 
ior. to representative life behavior. 
toe offhand suggestions about marital 
relations (“ . . If a couple can't con- 

^i this little game into something 
erative, how can they solve life’s 
blems? . . .”) as well as the hap- 
hazard interviewing, would raise the 
hair on the neck of any clinician. 
Lindsley’s film thus is experimental 
in the sense of a pilot study—it can 
arouse theory-related possibilities in the 
minds of sophisticated viewers who are 
prone to brainstorming. But its’ lack of 
rationale makes it premature for in- 
structional purposes. 


n 
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Management 
in the Concrete 


William В. Wolf (Ed.) 


Management: Readings toward a 
General Theory. Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth, 1964. Pp. x + 335. 


Reviewed by WAYNE К. KIRCHNER 


The editor, William B. Wolf, is Pro- 
fessor of Management, University of 
Southern California, He received his 
PhD from the University of Chicago 
and taught at the University of Wash- 
ington before coming south to Los 
Angeles. He is author of Management 
of Personnel. 

The reviewer, Wayne K. Kirchner, 
is Manager, Personnel Research, 3M 
Company. He received his PhD from 
the University of Minnesota, spent a 
Fulbright year at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and has directed personnel. research 
at 3M for approximately 10 years, 
“with a toe or two still dabbling in the 
academic world.” 


[О paperback book of readings is 
comprised of 23 articles related to 
the general field of management. A sim- 
ple-minded breakdown of the articles 
shows that 5 of the 23 were published 
in 1960 or later (21.7%); 6 of 23 were 
published before 1950 (26.1%). It is 
rather obvious that this selection does 
not take in much of the voluminous 
amount of materials that has been pub- 
lished in the last few years on the sub- 
ject of management, organizational psy- 
chology and development. The reader, 
then, will be getting some selections that 
are relatively old. 

This, of course, is not necessarily a 
flaw, but the names of such contem- 
porary writers as Mason Haire, Harold 
Leavitt, and Edgar Schein, to name a 
few, will not be found here. In spite of 
this, however, the reviewer finds the 
book to be a rather well-balanced set of 
readings and would be a reasonably 
worthwhile addition to the library of 
someone who is relatively unfamiliar 


with the management field. 
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The author’s purpose, as he expresses 
it, is to present articles that illustrate 
the particular philosophy that each or- 
ganization tends to develop its own 
character and that successful manage- 
ment involves making an adjustment to 
the uniqueness of that character. In his 
selections of readings, Wolf tends to ac- 
complish his purpose. In spite of the use 
of the word theory in the book title, 
however, he really presents a set of 
case histories of companies, restaurants, 
etc. The theoretical part of the book 
encompasses roughly one third of the 
readings and included in this theoretical 
section are definitions of management 
and some articles on what organizations 
are all about. A slight caveat to the 
reader, then, is to not purchase this 
book and assume that you will become 
a theoretician about management and its 
philosophy. 

Basically then, we have in this book, 
a group of older readings some of which 
might be labeled as classics in the field; 
the collection tends to point out that 
companies vary from one to another and 
that management situations, apparently, 
vary from one to another. This is ob- 
viously a beginning in terms of manage- 
ment theory but it certainly is not far 
down the road in terms of general pro- 
fundity. To sum up, therefore, we think 
that the compilation of readings is 
fairly good and to the knowledgeable 
reader in this field will present a good 
review source and a good source of 
memory joggers. The book, however, 
does seem better aimed at the new- 
comer to the field of management theory 
and practice and in this vein we do feel 
that the author is on target. 


Such fancy terms are continued in use by 
those who forget that paraded erudition 
often slips to expose the bogus. The lexicog- 
rapher has the duty to record their 
ostensible meanings but he has no duty to j 
conceal his contempt for such shenanigans. 

—Horace В. ENGLISH 
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BRFLY NTD 


Any book appearing in this section has 
heen judged, on one or more of a variety 
` of bases, to be not appropriate for full 
review in CP; it has also been judged 
deserving of more attention than is ac- 
' corded it in a mere announcement of its 
existence. The inherent quality of a 
book need not be a factor at all in its 
inclusion here. A book may be judged 
suitable for a brief note if it is a new 
but not extensively revised edition, or if 
it is a collection of previously published 
materials, or if it is of interest to only 
a small number of psychologists, or if it 
is only of small interest to even a large 
number of psychologists. Each note is 
written by one of CP's friends or con- 
_ sultants who has the appropriate com- 
petence. In each case the writer’s name 
appears at the end of the note. 


SILVANO ARIETI. American Handbook of 
Psychiatry. Vol. 3. New York: Basic 
Books, 1966. Pp. xiii + 778. $20.00. 


The third volume of a well known 
- work in the field of psychiatry, this 
` book intends to “include new material 
and bring up to date what was presented 
in the first two volumes" principally in 
three areas: biochemical psychiatry, 
community psychiatry and conceptual 
psychiatry. The book is divided into six 
parts covering clinical studies, aspects 
of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, 
biological studies and artificial syn- 
dromes, biochemical psychiatry, psy- 
chiatry and the community, and con- 
ceptual psychiatry. Numerous well 
known writers, mostly psychiatrists, are 
contributors to this volume which is 
edited by Silvano Arieti. Those CP 
readers interested in keeping abreast 
with the latest developments in the 
field of psychiatry will find this volume 
valuable. 


I. Jay Knorr 


Grace Fivars and Doris GOSNELL. 
Nursing Evaluation: The Problem and 
the Process: The Critical Incident 
Technique. New York: Macmillan, 
1966. Pp. xii + 228. $5.95. 
Objectivity has been a persistent de- 

ficiency in nursing mainly because those 

skills felt to be most important in pro- 
fessional nursing are the most difficult to 
identify and measure. This book de- 
scribes techniques useful for goal set- 
ting and for continuing evaluation in 
nursing education. Emphasis is given 
to the use of empirical methods for 
establishing curriculum objectives, per- 
formance standards, and assessment 
practices, particularly for complex be- 
haviors. Although aimed toward nursing 
educators and administrators, this book 
may be of wider interest in that the 
authors have compiled perhaps the best 
published description of the critical in- 
cident technique as it might be applied 
to any practical instructional problem. 
Dav J. KLAUS 


Hans R. Huessy, MD. Mental Health 
with Limited Resources: Yankee In- 
genuity in Low-Cost Programs. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1966. Pp. 
xii + 124. 

In some ways this book is a micro- 
cosm of changing approaches in the 
rendering of mental health services and 
in carrying out preventive measures. It 
describes a series of local area and state 
programs ranging from a parents' club 
consultation service to a program for 
teaching psychiatric aides. There is a 
recognition here that grassroots pro- 
grams, indigenous nonprofessionals, col- 
lege students and indeed the man in the 
street, can make significant contribu- 
tions to the area of mental health, both 
in treatment and prevention. The book 
is short, concise, somewhat “folksy,” 
but nevertheless an exciting one. 


well call for more evaluation of t 
programs this book describes. 
Tr IscoE) 
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ELMER LUCHTERHAND and Day: 
ЅҮрІАНА with the assistance <“ 
MOND LAPIERRE and Air: 
WINN. Choice in Human 
Application to Aging-Accid. 
Problems. New Haven, Con: 
lege & University Press, ! 
176. $1.95 (paper), $5.00 (<i 
A critical indictment of the 80 

prevailing іп many industries ns 

ing employees who are disable igh 
accident, age, or illness to jan 

other menial low status posi! Chey 

authors describe a successful : ivei 

placement system whose mai ure | 
is mutual agreement and 

choice among reasonable al! "e 

Several derivations from disson hes 

ory are offered as a rational: 

effectiveness of such an appro 
Epwaro i 


HAROLD MENDELSOHN. Mass / 
ment, New Haven, Conn.; ( 
University Press, 1966. Pp. 2 


A rather ambivalent critique 
who criticize the mass ent 
media coupled with an inform: i 
sion of the sociological and p:: i 
cal functions served by mass : 1 
ment. A major point of the au: 
rector of Research in the De; 
of Radio-Television-Film of t: 
versity of Denver, is that mas: 
tainment should not merely be d 
rather, we must examine with aii 
mind the ways in which audience 
the “entertainment” provided for 
Through appropriate research 
ways may be found to combine culture | 


with mass entertainment. 
EDWARD E. Jones 


{ет 
better 


ROBERT W. MILLER, FREDERICK A. ZEL- 
LER and GLENN W. Mutter. The 
Practice of Local Union Leadershi; 

A Study of Five Local Unions. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University _ 
Press, 1965. Pp. xiv + 282. $6.25. 
Reports a study of the behavior of B 
local union leaders under conditions of 
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y some stress. The author considers at- 
f union members, describes and 
s leadership behavior, and then 
the causes of unsuccessful lead- 
it is valuable because of the in- 
rarity of behavioral studies of 
uni-. organization and practice, and 
als: -ccause of its stimulating criticisms 
oi ^." local union, Emphasis is on union 
pro таз more than on unions as a 
1 tory for the study of leadership. 
HAROLD J. LEAVITT 


9 
ft titudes 
evalua 


EO. R. PRIMROSE. Psychological Ill- 
s: A Community Study. London, 
sland: Tavistock/Philadelphia, Pa. : 
pincott, 1962. Pp. vii + 60, $3.50. 
mmunity studies are generally 

1 scale, multi-faceted undertakings. 

ji book, in contrast, deals with the 

ol "vations and procedures of a Gen- 

t Practitioner in a small community 

o! roughly 1,700 persons in Northern 

S: land. That he is relatively sophisti- 

co od in epidemiological as well as psy- 

ch tric approaches is evidenced by his 

b- dling of the data and by his conclu- 

е ıs, His findings with regard to the 

jor psychoses are somewhat at vari- 
e with those turned up by large- 
e community studies. His evalua- 
л of the results of treatment are very 
isfactory indeed. Although he does 
preclude psychiatric intervention, he 
Is that with a little training general 
;ctitioners could develop their own 
ychotherapeutic techniques with mini- 
| access to more experienced ad- 
sers. Given an isolated community and 

а shortage of mental health specialists 

эте is little quarrel with his findings or 

s proposed solutions. 


gy 


i 
i 


Tra IscoE 


THEODORE Isaac RUBIN. Cat. New 
York: Ballentine, 1966. Pp. 112. $.75. 
This paperback is an unconventional 

but penetrating attempt “to communi- 

cate the feeling experiences of а thirty- 

two-year-old male, hospitalized and di- 

` .agnosed as schizophrenic and catatonic 

| reaction.” It is written by the author of 

Jordi and of David and Lisa. It will un- 

doubtedly provide CP readers with some 

interesting and provocative insights into 


schizophrenia. 
I. Jay Knorr 
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Manrrep Saver. Lautheit und Lärm: 
gehürpsychologische Fragen der Schall- 
Intensität. Gottingen: Verlag fur Psy- 
chologie, Dr. C. J. Hogrefe, 1966. 
Pp. 154. 

A Habilitationsschrift from the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of Mainz University. 
The author’s hope: to contribute to our 
understanding of auditory perception 
by inquiring into the relation between 
loudness and noisiness from two view- 
points: (1) How does acoustic intensity 
relate to the loudness a person experi- 
ences? (2) How does “really perceived 
loudness” depend upon relevant psycho- 
logical variables? Between 1960 and 1963 
the author made observations in which 
he combined “quantitative experimenta- 
tion” with “phenomenological analysis.” 

Conclusion: A summary concept of 
annoyance by noise is inappropriate; in- 
stead Sader suggests a scheme for the 
classification of various effects of noise. 
—More index entries to Schopenhauer 
than to Kryter. 

WALTER A. ROSENBLITH 


R. D. Savace (Ed.) Readings in Clini- 
cal Psychology. New York: Perga- 
mon Press, 1966. Pp. x + 811. $23.00. 


This is an edited readings that sam- 
ples Anglo and American papers which 
have been published previously. The 
editor does not claim coverage in all 
areas of clinical psychology or even 
exhaustive coverage of those areas in- 
cluded. His intention is to bring together 
representative papers of “some of the 
major areas of interest to psychologists 
involved in applied work in the clinic." 
The book is divided into five major sec- 
tions and includes papers on the history 
and role of clinical psychology, the 
measurement of individual differences, 
therapeutic techniques and statistical 
considerations, diagnostic problems and 
research techniques focusing on children, 
neuroses, psychoses, brain damage, old 
age, animal behavior, and drugs. 

I. Jay Knorr 


Dan I. Ѕіовіх (Ed.) Handbook of 
Soviet Psychology. White Plains, N. 
Y.: International Arts & Science 
Press, 1966. Pp. 146. $17.50 for in- 
stitutional orders, $8.00 for individ- 
uals (certified personal use). 


This special issue of the journal 
Soviet Psychology and Psychiatry was 
prepared for the English-speaking par- 
ticipants in the XVIIIth International 
Congress of Psychology (Moscow, 
USSR, August 4-11, 1966) but the use- 
fulness of this reference work goes 
beyond this specific event and purpose. 
Normally, the journal carries only trans- 
lations. In keeping with this pattern, 
the special issue contains translations 
of 6 papers published in 1964 and 1965, 
characterizing some major current con- 


cerns of Soviet psychologists (such as T. 
the theory of "set," content of social P 
psychology, and individual differences). У 


In addition, the reader will find informa- 
tive notes on recent Soviet conferences; 
a glossary of terms frequently encoun- 
tered in Soviet psychology but, typically, 
lacking in the Western technical dic- 
tionaries; a systematic review (pp. 16— 
44, 17 page columns of references) of ^ 
the current work; a bibliography of v 
books translated into English and of " 
book reviews; brief biographies of scien- 
tists prominent in the history of Rus- 
sian and Soviet psychology; and direc- 
tories of research institutions and of in- 
dividual investigators. { 
]озЕЕ BROZEK 


GRANGER E. WESTBERG and EDGAR 
Drarer, MD. Community Psychiatry 
and the Clergyman. Springfield, Ill. 
Charles C Thomas, 1966. Pp. xxi + 
110. $5.75. 


Most of the space in this brief volume 
is devoted to description of two projects 
for the training of clergymen in their 
“mental health role.” The authors, a 
clinically oriented theological educator 
and a psychiatrist, developed the proj- 
ects at the University of Chicago dur- 
ing the years 1958 to 1960. Each train- 
ing program attempted to bring together 
as many clergymen as possible from one 
community to give them a brief period 
of clinical and academic experience on 
the University of Chicago campus fol- 
lowed by weekly case conferences in 


8341 


somewhat misleading, Looking back on 
their projects, the authors attempt to 
relate them to “community psychiatry,” 
Their introduction is an effort to il- 
- lustrate the relationship, and chapters 
_1 and VI contain generalizations about 
` the mental health role of the clergyman. 
The final chapter contains “reflections 
` by a psychiatrist" on the training proj- 
ects, and the material, including some 
general comments, on the psychological 
testing used to help evaluate the train- 


ing experience. 


Homer L, JERNIGAN 


JOSEPH CHAIN ZiNKER. Rosa Lee: Mo- 
tivation and the Crisis of Dying. 
Painesville, Ohio: Lake Erie College 
Press, 1966. Pp. xv + 166. 


This is a monograph concerned with 
the meaning of death in human exist- 
. ence. Specifically, it studies an unedu- 
. tated southern Negro woman, dying of 
metastatic cancer. The author points out 
- that there is little or no scientific under- 
_ standing of death and this study is in- 
tended to fill the need “for greater un- 
derstanding of death as a significant 
variable in human existence,” 
I. Jay Knorr 


w 


Ax A man is the resultant and exponent of 


— all the forces that have been brought to 
-~ bear upon him, whether „before his birth 
or afterwards. His action at any moment 
depends solely upon his constitution, and 
on the intensity and direction of the vari- 
ous agencies to which he is, and has been, 


` subjected. Some of these will counteract 
- each other; but as he is by nature, and 
E he has been acted on, and is now acted 
on, from without, so will he do, as certainly _ 
and regularly as though he were a machine, 
—SAMUEL BUTLER 


the community. The title of the book is 


ON THE OTHER 
HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticised—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written, 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. Please send carbons, 


MURSTEIN, MURSTEIN, AND BURSTEIN 


It has been often said that only authors 
or editors ought to review books, This 
Statement is unwarranted for there are 
many critics who are neither interested in 
nor perhaps capable of authorship or edi- 
torship who, nonetheless, make valuable 
and penetrating criticisms of the works of 
others. Yet, there is perhaps a kernel of 
wisdom in the statement. One of the great 
difficulties that reviewers who are at the 
same time non-authors often have is realiz- 
ing that the book they are reviewing repre- 
sents the brainchild of the author or editor, 
not the reviewer. 

It is of course understood that the 
author or editor would benefit greatly 
from the reviewer's wisdom in organizing 
his book but here, alas, he runs into a 
realistic limitation. Often he does not know 
who the reviewer will be and thus he is 
forced reluctantly to rely upon his own 
ideas. 

As the doppelgünger of Professor Bernard 
I. Murstein, I feel qualified to comment on 
a book which he edited, Handbook of Pro- 
jective Techniques (CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 
68), which is a case in point. Professor 
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Murstein has always disliked e 
that were essentially nothing 
a small sample of readings strung 
between covers and containing no 
by the editor of the articles w. 
collection. 

In editing the Handbook, the 
sought to make it thorough and 
hensive by wading through thoi 
projective technique article abst; 
piled from an earlier book he h 
as well as by covering all of the , 
technique articles listed in Р 
Abstracts from 1927 on. He 
from the thousands but regrette. 
excellent articles he had to omit 
of space. Then, he wrote a gene 
duction to the book and а brici 
for each of the 56 articles, 

Now he faced another prob 
amalgam came to slightly less 0] 
textbook pages and it appeare: 
publisher wanted to touch such 
tome unless Murstein first cut 
He refused to do this because h 
a handbook ought to be a comp 
source book and happily he c 
found a publisher willing to pu! 
volume in its entirety. One or : . 
ficulties yet remained. The publisher suge 
gested that the book’s huge size might 
necessitate omission of the compre! (5 
bibliography. Professor Murstein reed 
that suggestion and insisted that the book 
not sell for more than $12.50 despite the 
fact that no comparable edited book of this 
size was selling at so low a figure. 

At last the book was reveiwed by Pro- 
fessor Burstein (not to be confused with 
Murstein) in Contemporary Psychology. 
Despite his efforts, it was apparent that 
Murstein had failed to guess Burstein's 
concept of how the book should have been 
organized and what it should contain. This 
is clearly pointed out when Burstein men- 
tions the “unfortunate neglect of excellent — 
theoretical articles such as those by Bellak, | 
Rapaport, Hutt, Schafer and others. . . .” 
Murstein, it is true, may have included 


such excellent articles as those by Allport, 

Atkinson, Fiske, Korner, Little, Meehl, 

Murray, etc, but it is not difficult to dem- 

onstrate that there are at least tens, even 
hondreds, of other authors of theoretical 
arsicles on projective technique who failed 
tace his pages. 

turstein further stated that ". . . the 

tion on Rorschach's test was startling 

ts omission of material on Holt's scor- 

+ method, reference to the Behn-Ror- 

iach, etc" All of this is too true! 
oespite the fact that the book contains 

proximately 1,300 cited authors on pro- 
ictive techniques, and 141 cited lines on 
he Rorschach in the subject index, the 
sehn-Rorschach innovation, for example, 
s mot listed although the newer more 
popular and more useful Holtzman and 
Baughman innovations are included. 

Last, Burstein noted a major sin in the 
"omission of intelligence testing and its 
relationship to projective testing.” But 
why stop there? Despite its size and scope, 
the book has no studies of Alaskans who 
took the Sentence Completion Test, no 
geriatric studies with the Rorschach, and 
no mention of such thematic modifications 
as the Zulu and the Indian TAT. 

Burstein grudgingly conceded that the 
readings “have the merit of convenience 
. „. , but, considering that many of these 
are found in journals, ". . . the price of 
that convenience seems excessive,” Here, 
one may only refer him to check further 
into publishing costs and the price of 1,000— 
page hardcover books. 

I can think of no more fitting closing 
than to quote John Tebbel’s closing 
thoughts in his article in Scholarly Books 
in America, January 1967: 


"Often the reviewer uses the review as a 
platform to talk about his own ideas on the 
subject, or to describe the kind of book 
which needs to be written in this field— 
and which, it is clear, he means to write 
when he gets around to it. The disservice 
to the book buyer as well as to the author 
is too obvious to be belabored. 


“Sadly, there are no remedies for the ills 
of critical writing. The critics are en- 
irenched. and powerful. The authors do 
their best and hope their books will fall 
into the hands of reviewers whose per- 
sonal ambitions and neuroses will not get 
in the way of their judgments. The pub- 
lishers do as they have always done—that 
is hope and pray." 

BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
doppelgänger to 
BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
Connecticut College 
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SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SUPERIOR 


If Shuey, interpreted by Dreger (CP, 
Feb. 1967, 12, 49-51), shóws that there is 
a genetic difference of about 10 IQ points 
between whites and Negroes and that this 
difference, an average between widely over- 
lapping distributions, suggests the desira- 
bility of segregation, then why not segre- 
gate with respect to the causal parameter, 
which is intelligence, rather than with re- 
spect to its weak correlate, which is skin- 
color? Such segregation would favor the 
intellectual elite and only indirectly light 
skin-color. Do we really want that? 

Epwin С. BORING 
Harvard University 


TEXT, NOT TRADE 


Although I appreciate the brief but ap- 
parently favorable review of Dialogue with 
Erich Fromm (CP, Nov. 1966, 11, 554), 
the reviewer seemed to regard this book 
primarily as a trade book. It should be 
called to your attention that the major 
purpose of these National Science Founda- 
tion-supported filmed dialogues with not- 
able contributors to psychology series and 
the books I am doing based on these 
dialogues is primarily designed as an in- 
novative teaching device for undergraduate 
psychology students. 

When Harper and Row decided to pub- 
lish these books in their University-Trade 
series, I was hopeful that reviewers would 
note that these books were intended for 
college courses as well as having à pos- 
sible trade market, With subjects of books 
such as Erich Fromm, who have a greater 
following from the general public, it is 
understandable that it might have appeared 
to the reviewer that this book was simply 
a trade book and did not justify a full- 
scale review by CP. 

However, you may recall that the first 
book in this series, Conversations with 
Carl Jung and Reactions From Ernest 
Jones, was given both a brief review (CP, 
May 1965, 10, 217) and a full-scale re- 
view later (CP, July 1965, 10, 312). I 
would be hopeful that each of the books 
in this series, including Dialogue with 
Erich Fromm will also be given a full- 
scale review. 

Thank you. 

RICHARD I. Evans 
University of Houston 


LIBERALISM NOT ENOUGH 


Dr. Ralph Dreger’s review of Shuey's 
book (CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 49) is well within 
the tradition of our discipline: exercising 
caution in phrasing, citing the positives 


VAN NOSTRAND 
BOOKS 
CHALLENGE 
STUDENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


David C. McClelland, General 
Editor 


FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
"Third Edition 

Edited by J. P. Guilford, University 
of Southern California. 


1966 360 pages $8.95 
FOUNDATIONS OF 

CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Problems in Personality 

and Adjustment. 


By Richard H. Dana, University of 
yoming. 


1966 


CONTEMPORARY 
APPROACHES TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Harry Helson, Kansas 
State University and William Bevan, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


1967 608 pages $14.50 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Selected Readings 


Edited by MERE Perez, The State 
College, Westfield, Massachusetts, 
Richard Sprinthall and George Grosser, 
both of American International Col- 
lege and Paul Anaslasiou, Tulane 
University. Available August 1967 


To acquaint students with original 
sources of psychological literature, 
the authors have compiled and 
summarized prominent theories in- 
cluding those of Skinner, Kohler, 
Allport and Freud. 


PERSPECTIVES IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Alezander Z. Guiora and 
Marvin A. Brandwin, both of the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, of the 
University of Michigan. In Prepa- 
ration 


336 pages $6.75 


Send for your on-approval copies. 
Write the College Department, 


l4 e strand 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


and negatives, referring to all variables of 
the problem, and even appearing to come 
to grips with the issue of moral value. 
However, the review misses fire, because it 
fails to indicate that it is impossible (yes, 
I mean that) for any white person to know 
and to reveal what it is like to be cate- 
- gorized a negro in these United States. 
Most of us are- sympathetically liberal, 
which means we can make an act of 
identification. But at best, it is only a 
good act, And if we make this act a good 
one, we may even come to realize that 
during the time we are identifying, our 
thoughts about the issues diifer from those 
most negroes are engaged in. Алу departure 
from the norm of elemental social and 
economic justice has immeasurably more 
` profound implications than is our “white” 
preoccupation with the number of IQ 
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thereof. 
BERNARD STEINZOR 
New York City 


D'AMATO TO LYONS 


I am sorry that Lyons (CP, Feb. 1967, 
С 12, 108) finds my review of his recent 
book (CP, Oct. 1966, 11, 496-497) to be a 
“diatribe” and a poor review. Although I 
can’t say I relish the chore, his rather ill- 
tempered letter demands a reply, all the 
more since I consider my review to be a 
rather generous one, considering the ma- 
_ terial I had to work with, 
Lyons insists that “he (the reviewer) is 
wrong and I am right” in the matter of 
whether the proper term is conditional or 
' conditioned when applied to “stimulus” 
_ and “response” in conditioning. If by being 
"right" with respect to terminological 
matters one refers to usage that is in vast 
preponderance, then clearly Lyons is wrong. 
Neither virtue nor terminological reform 
are had for the preaching, so while Lyons 
might be in “good company” (P. Bakan, 
CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 108) in his use of 
these terms, the crowd has gone the other 
way. 
The next point requires a little docu- 
mentation to set the record straight. Lyons 
takes issue with my criticism that he “con- 
tinually suggests that one enlists controls 
їй experimental psychology in order to 
produce ‘wanted results, and to rule out 

unwanted results," claiming that the only 
. Statement of his approximating this quoted 

phrase employed the word "information" 
rather than "results." He goes so far as to 
suggest that perhaps I have not yet grasped 
the distinction between the two. On page 
188 Lyons writes, *We have now examined. 
in rather brief fashion the two chief ways 


in which control is understood in experi- 
mental psychology—to produce wanted re- 
sults, and to rule out unwanted results. 
2. .” On page 60 he states, “Thus control 
involves planning, selecting, organization, 
and a full knowledge of the proceedings. 
Only by this means can the investigator be 
assured that he produces the results that 
he would like to produce, that no other 
result is produced to interfere with his 
understanding of the results that he wants. 

. .” Apparently, Lyons only “half-re- 
members" his book. 

I fail to see any contradiction in the two 
quotes juxtaposed by Lyons to the effect 
that some of the topics treated by him 
involve very complex issues that go beyond 
the appreciation of the novice and the 
fact that his treatment of these topics was 
“too elementary and nontechnical to be of 
value in an experimental course.” All of us 
are too aware of the dangers involved in 
an elementary and nontechnical treatment 
of basically complex issues. 

I think the author of a book has every 
right to protest what seems to him an un- 
favorable review of his work. But if a 
protest becomes an attempt to discredit a 
reviewer, then it is difficult to distinguish 
between a slur and a defense. 

In his last paragraph Lyons acknowl- 
edges that part of a reviewer’s job “is to 
save readers the trouble of looking at books 
that are not worth their time.” For those 
shopping around for an experimental text 
I tried, in the gentlest possible manner, to 
perform that thankless service. 

M. R. D'AMATO 
Rutgers—The State University 


FOR THE RECORD 


CP has twice recently contained some 
incorrect information about 2nd editions of 
German paperbacks. As to Hofstätter’s and 
Wendt’s Quantitative Methoden der Psy- 
chologie (CP, Oct. 1966, 11, 511), it ought 
to have been pointed out that the revised 
edition was only a revision and updating of 
the references and suggestions for further 
reading and not of the actual text itself, 
As to Noelle’s Umfragen in der Massen- 
gesellschaft (CP, Dec. 1967, 11, 573), the 
1965 edition-is only the 2nd printing, not 
the 2nd edition. 

Н. TRANSGÅRD 
Danish National Institute of 
Social Research 


HAS CP ERRED? 


The February, 1967 issue of CP includes 
R. A. Sternbach’s Principles of Psycho- 
physiology in the “Briefly Noted” section 


(p. 96). This implies that the book is 
either of small interest to a large number 
of psychologists or of great interest to a 
small number. This view must be c 
lenged. 
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Right, CP challenged it as soon 2° OP 
implied it. A full review is in press. 
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On Rereading Proust 


George D. Painter 


Proust, Vol. 1. The Early Years. Vol. 2. The Later Years. Boston and 


Toronto: Little, Brown, 1959 g 1965. 
Pp. 424. $7.50. 
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Vol. 1: Pp. xx + 435. $7.50. Vol. 2: 


Reviewed by M. BREWSTER SMITH 


The author, George D. Painter, is As- 
sistant Keeper in the Department of 
Printed Books at the British Museum. 
He was born in Birmingham, England, 
and studied classics at Trinity College, 
Cambridge University. He is author of a 
biography of André Gide, a collection of. 
poems and a translation of Proust’s 
letters to his mother. 

The reviewer is M. Brewster Smith, 
Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Institute of Human Development, 
University of California, Berkeley. Rele- 
vant here, among the many facts about 
him, is that Gordon Allport, Henry 
Murray and Robert White launched him 
lastingly into the study of lives while a 


‚ graduate student at Harvard University. 


«Е PSYCHOLOGIST should read 
Proust.” Like many other psy- 
chologists, I had long subscribed to this 
pious maxim without doing much about 
it. Years ago when I was in basic train- 
ing in World War II—more or less on 
a dare to myself—I had read Swann's 
Way and got through much of Within a 
Budding Grove before I bogged down 
and returned to Dashiell Hammett as 
more compatible with army life. Since 
then, the two fat volumes of the Ran- 
dom House edition had sat on my 
shelves for a quarter century. What re- 
turned me to Proust was the definitive 
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two-volume biography by Painter, the 
second volume of which appeared re- 
cently in an American edition. Reading 
Painter, a biographer who admirably 
meets the dual criteria of sound scholar- 
ship and discriminating love for his sub- 
ject, naturally sent me back to Proust. 
And the novel on its part returned me 
to Painter. Here I report on my involve- 
ment in this dialogue between novelist 
and biographer, in the hope that other 
psychologists may be enticed to expose 
themselves to it. Many should find it in- 
teresting, and even profitable. 

That A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
is a psychological masterpiece as well as 
an artistic one is a truism. There are 
the famous descriptive passages, in 
which Proust offers a sensitive phenome- 
nology of some of the more fleeting and 
impalpable aspects of subjective experi- 
ence. And there is his explicit psychol- 
ogizing—in such observations as these: 

. For as the dead exist only in us, it 
is ourselves that we strike without ceas- 
ing when we persist in recalling the 
blows that we have dealt them” (Vol. 
2, p. 115).* 

. That fear of suffering in the im- 
mediate present which condemns us to 


* Page references are to the two-volume 
Random House edition translated by C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff. 


perpetual suffering. . . .” (Vol. 2, p. 
814). -—- 

[What better capsule formulation of the 
neurotic character?] 

. Affecting laudable sentiments is 
not the only way of concealing repre- 
hensible ones, but a newer way is to 
make a show of the latter in order at 
least not to appear to shut one's eyes to 
them" (Vol. 2, p. 903). 

Proust's performance as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenologist and theorist may 
impress us, but after this second en- 
counter, I now see that it does not con- 
stitute his primary value to psycholo- 
gists. After all, the aperçus do not really 
add to our stock of formulated knowl- 
edge; the phenomenological descriptions 
may on their part contribute to sensitiz- 
ing our own awareness, but as exhibits 
for a human museum, they come in a 
cluttered jumble like the collections of 
the old Smithsonian. They have potential 
value, but finding it may not be worth 
the trouble. 

It is rather from Proust the great 
novelist and implicit psychologist that 
we have the most to learn, In this ca- 
pacity, Proust does not theorize or de- 
scribe; he recreates and presents. As 
readers we can then make the psychol- 
ogy explicit if we wish. 

Here we encounter a puzzle. A la 
Recherche is cast as reminiscence. Yet 
as Painter traces out in fascinating de- 
tail, the novel transmutes the materials 
of Proust’s life in an artistic reconstruc- 
tion. The Narrator speaks with Proust’s 
voice, yet with modifications and rear- 
rangements; the characters of the novel 
have their sources in Proust’s experi- 
ence, yet are seldom lifted bodily from 
life: we read in Painter of multiple 
sources for single characters, of fusions 
and recombinations. It is clear that some 
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alterations involve a kind of censorship, 
changes like those a psychologist would 
make in preparing a case history for 
publication, But for the most part the 
transmutation appears to be in the serv- 
ice of artistic rather than pragmatic 
ends, to extract meaningful patterns 
- from the less orderly events of life. Are 
` we likely, then, to be informed or to be 
misled as psychologists by the way that 
_ Proust the artist has modified biographi- 
cal fact? Must we read Remembrance 
as a roman à clef? Or can we read it as 
a self-contained work of art, as Proust 
himself would have us? 


Mouse back and forth between 
Proust and Painter, I soon decided that 
Proust’s implicit psychology can be 
sorted into two categories: a general 
psychology fully embodied in his novel, 
to which the facts of his own biography 
_ are irrelevant, and a special psychology 
of people like Proust and his Narrator, 
where we need the help of the biog- 
rapher. Here, I can only suggest the 
contents of these psychologies, and in- 
'vite other psychologists to read Proust 
and Painter for themselves. 

What of the general psychology? Each 
psychologist-reader will find contribu- 
tions that reflect his own concerns as 
much as Proust's achievement. The ones 
that most interest me pertain to person 
perception and the integration of per- 
sonality. In keeping with Proust's pre- 
occupation with Time, both of these 
topics are explored developmentally. 

Nowhere else is the temporal unfold- 
ing of how we see other persons—írom 
first encounter through the full course 
of a personal relationship—so richly, 
suggestively, and I think accurately ex- 
hibited. Time and again, Proust dis- 
plays for us what is bound to be elusive 
in our retrospective views of our own 
lives. In our own attempts at recon- 
struction, our later, firmer, more differ- 
entiated frames for cognizing another 
person have preemptive force; try as we 
` will, we cannot recapture the innocence, 
the arbitrariness of our initial impres- 
sions, or the vicissitudes through which 
our views have developed. In achieving 
this miracle, Proust provides indispensi- 
ble raw materials for theorists of person 
perception. 


Proust’s treatment of person percep- 
tion is part and parcel of his approach 
to personality, one that suggests the 
dramaturgical models of Goffman and 
Sarbin. In what we know of one an- 
other, we are mostly captives of the 
perspectives entailed by our positions, 
our interests, and our preemptive as- 
sumptions, and also influenced by how 
each party to the relationship consciously 
or unconsciously chooses to present him- 
self. In a convincing reconstruction of a 
living world, Proust's novel vividly il- 
lustrates the pervasive importance of 
such perspectives. 

Personality as we see it through 
Proust is insubstantial, at least at first. 


glance. Public and private faces do not 
correspond, self-awareness 5 de 
ceptive, roles and selves are only I 

linked, over time there are se 
continuities. Is this depiction a matter 
of deliberate strategy, on analogy with 
the impressionism that Proust so ad- 
mired in painting, in which shimmering 
surfaces are deployed so as to evoke in 
the beholder subtler experiences of 
three-dimensional solidity? Or is it 
partly the accidental result of the 
juggling by which Proust formed earlier 
and later phases of the same character 
on different living models? Since we are 
concerned here with Proust the novelist 
rather than Proust the explicit psycholo- 
gist, such questions must remain open. 
Our thinking about the integration of 
personality is, all the same, bound to 
be enriched as we encounter Proust’s 
world of complex and believable people. 


Ox all these matters, the psychologist 
can read Proust's novel profitably with- 
out any key to the underlying facts of 
personal biography on which he has 
drawn. Not so when it comes to the 
special psychology, where our interest is 
in what we can learn from Proust’s 
formulations about people like himself 
or his Narrator. The lack of complete 
identity between the two poses the 
problem. Proust devotes whole volumes 
to the nature and course of possessive 
love and jealousy, to mourning and sub- 
sequent oblivion. Clearly not all love 
has the tortured, self-defeating quality 
that is portrayed. Just as clearly, a 
repetitive pattern in Proust’s own life is 


being expressed. But the author holds 
back things we need to know as psy- 
chologists if we are to use his report. 
Most serious is the problem presented 
by Proust's well-documented homosex- 
uality. Any psychologist reading the 
novel would probably decide o 
evidence alone that Proust's 


more direct than those of the Narrator. М 
Sodom and Gomorrah are cen! io the 
novel. The “transposition” of tho Nars 
rator’s heterosexual relationships from 
their homosexual origins in Proust's life 
is not wholly convincing psychologically 
—how could it be?—or, I think, entirely 
successful artistically, (These are judg- 
ments that Painter avoid 1 а char- 
acteristic passage near the end’ of his 
novel, Proust might be said (o put us on 
guard. «He is talking rather 
the reader may introduc: 


formations. 

“The writer should not be ofiended to 
see his heroines given masculine counte- 
nances by the invert. . . . In reality, 
each reader reads only what iready. 
within himself. The book is only a sort 


of optical instrument which the writer 


offers to the reader to enable the latter 
to discover in himself what would 
not have found but for the aid of the 
book. . . . Furthermore, the book may 
be too learned, too obscure, for the 


ptos 


simple-minded reader and thercío 
vide him with only a cloudy glass, 
through which he will be unable to 
read. But other peculiarities, such as in- 
version, may make it necessary for the 
reader to read in a certain way in order 

to understand, and the author should 
not take offence but should give the Mi 
reader the maximum liberty, saying to 
him, See whether you read better with. 
this glass or that, or with some other?! 
(Vol. 2, p. 1024). 

For the psychologist, the biographical 
detail that Painter gives us provides the 
right “glass.” We learn, and it is im- 
portant, that Proust had several rela- 7 
tionships with girls and women before 
he became confirmed in his homosex- 
uality. We find that love and jealousy 
as he depicts them represent a fusion of 1 
hetero- and homosexual experiences. - 
One can then puzzle over the ready in- - 
tertranslatability of such experiences for 
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Proust. The Narrator’s poignant mem- 
ores of Mama, moreover, become for 
us part of a history of homosexuality as 
well as of dependency and asthma. 
Knowing of Proust’s adult homosex- 
uality, knowing also of the equation be- 


tween the "captive" Albertine and 
Proust’s former chauffeur Agostinelli, 
puts many perplexities in order and al- 
ows us to read as psychologists, leaving 
tbe detective work to others. New puz- 
ales, psychologically more interesting 
ones, come into view. Thus we learn 
from Painter that earlier apprentice ver- 
sions of Proust’s life-novel, completed 
before Proust had lived out the Agos- 
tinelli episode, also came to a climax 
with such a great, jealous, and un- 
happy love. As Painter writes, 
"Tt is as though Proust imposed upon 
his love for Agostinelli the pre-existing 
pattern not only of his total previous 
experience of love in his own life, but of 
the climax of his novel. Agostinelli was 
conducted along the road to his tragic 
end by the ineluctable mechanism of a 
work of art; he was killed by A Ja 
Recherche; and when he seemed a free 
agent, like Albertine in her flight to 
. Touraine, he journeyed to his death. A 
la Recherche is a work consecrated by 
two human sacrifices, the deaths of Mme 
Proust and Agostinelli, for which Proust 
| himself, in his own mind and in fact, 
was partly responsible" (Vol. 2, p. 209). 
The interplay here between life and art 
becomes accessible to us only through 
Painter’s biography. 


(ОЭ we possess the essential bio- 
graphical facts, new questions about the 
novel arise. Why is Proust’s brother 
absent from the novel? Why is his be- 
reavement for his mother shifted in the 
‘novel to his grandmother? And whence 
the fusion that produces the magnificent 
tragic figure of Charlus?—the tragedy 
now uncovered as Proust’s own creation, 
not drawn from the living models. Some 
major biographical questions remain 
open despite Painter's efforts. What are 
we to make of the Narrator’s horrified 
fascination with Lesbianism? Just what 
sort of potential or actual misbehavior 
on Agostinelli's part was Proust actually 
jealous of? 

Proust’s prominently displayed theory 
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of “unconscious memory” is best con- 
sidered as another topic of his special 
psychology, though Proust would have 
us regard it as a general theoretical con- 
tribution. Beyond any doubt, Proust is 
presenting his own seriously held views 
when he portrays the writer as a trans- 
lator and evoker of symbols, who uses 
the avenue of “unconscious” (read in- 
voluntary) redintegrative memory to 
escape from the ephemeral to a realm 
of timeless essences. Painter also takes 
this doctrine at face value as a serious 
contribution to aesthetics, abandoning 
for once the dialogue between man and 
novel. 

Yet the theory can hardly stand on 
its own. Proust never makes it clear why 
the redintegration of early-experienced 
scenes and moods is so deeply satisfying. 
Is the magic of the madeleine a general 
truth that Proust has had the fortune 
to discover (as Proust and Painter seem 
to believe), or is it something special to 
Proust and people like him? If we agree 
with Painter that the Recherche as a 
whole is a mythical reconstruction of 
Proust’s life as a writer, we must treat 
his theory of writing as a part of this 
reconstruction, and ask whether the in- 
dependently established facts of his life 
throw light on its special meaning for 
him, They clearly do. 

A la Recherche as an account of its 
own gestation and birth is indeed a 
myth. Near the end of the immense 
novel, we see the Narrator about to 
begin his masterwork, an aging man 
whose life thus far has been indolent 
and ineffectual. But we learn from 
Painter about Proust’s life-long ap- 
prenticeship as a writer—the hard work, 
the writing and rewriting, the false 
starts, the incorporation of new material 
in reconstructed frames. We see him 
struggling for years with the techniques 
of writing and with the materials of his 
life experience. Proust's theory of mem- 
ory deals retrospectively with the in- 
spiration of his writing, not with its 
craftsmanship. 


Ox: may well doubt whether he ac- 
tually relied much on “unconscious 
memory” as he wrote. My guess— 
Painter is too respectful of his subject 
to help us directly here—is that it 
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played rather little part. We know from 
Painter that the climax of the novel in 
the Narrator’s tragic relationship with 
Albertine was written not in calm recol- 
lection but in the immediacy of con- 
temporaneous grief and mourning: no 
unconscious memory here. Nor is there 
any question of it in his expertly con- 
trived story of Swann. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to doubt that 
Proust derived a sense of the timeless 
that stirred him deeply from early mem- 
ories that were evoked by association 
with present sensory fragments. As 
readers of his novel, we accept and be- 
lieve in the special Proustian meaning 
of Time Recaptured so long as we are 
under the novel’s spell. We do so 
because Proust is a great novelist 
who makes us full participants in the 
Proustian world. But the theory, ex- 
amined coldly, tells us something about 
Proust as a person—not about how he 
actually wrote his novel, or how other 
novels ought to be written or read, 

Its personal meaning for Proust is 
suggested by the special linkage between 
his theory and his memories of the 
idealized Combray of his childhood, and 
of his mother’s kisses, which he wanted 
exclusively for his very own. The theme 
seems to be the same as the one Kenis- 
ton (1965) found to underlie the 
fantasies of his alienated Harvard stu- 
dents: a Pyrrhic victory in the Oedipal 
conflict; disillusion with the father 
and with the father’s world of adult af- 
fairs; ambivalence toward the intrusive 
mother; longing for return to the 
Golden Age when mother's love was 
possessed exclusively, even for return 
to the womb—or cork-lined room. If . 
“unconscious memory" can retrieve this 
Golden Age from the corruptions and 
ravages of time, no wonder that Proust 
celebrates it. Though it does not at all 
explain his mastery as an artist, it pro- 
vides the grand theme of his novel. And 
its origins, if we are to believe Kenis- 
ton, draw together in psychological con- 
gruence his two auxiliary themes of 
homosexuality and of disillusionment— 
and very likely his pathology of asthma 
as well. 2 

Of course to establish this interpreta- 
tion persuasively would require a much 
more careful exegesis than is appropriate 
here. My point is not: Such is the truth 
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_ bination of a great psychological novel 
with | a great biography provides suc- 
culent food for psychological specu- 
lation. Here is rich material for the 
study of lives. 
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One Eye, Two Eyes 


d W. J. M. Levelt 


. On Binocular Rivalry. Soesterberg, 
Netherlands: Institute for Percep- 
tion nvo-rNo, 1965. Pp. 110. 


Reviewed by KENNETH N. OGLE 


The author is identified by the re- 
- viewer, who is Kenneth N. Ogle, Head 
of the Section of Biophysics in the Mayo 
Clinic and professor in the Mayo Grad- 
uate School of Medicine of the. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Doctor Ogle re- 
a ceived his PhD in physiological optics 
im 1930 from the Dartmouth College 
and Medical School. He remained. at 
artmouth College, becoming а Pro- 
` fessor in Physiological Optics in the 
Dartmouth Eye Institute. In 1947 he 
joined the Mayo Clinic in the Section 
of Biophysics and as a consultant in 
visual physiology in the Section of 
Ophthalmology. He has contributed ex- 
tensively to the literature in the fields 
` ûf optics, visual physiology, binocular 


HE BOOK, On Binocular Rivalry, 
represents Dr. Levelt’s doctoral 
~ thesis at Leiden University. During the 
time he conducted the research, he was 
a member of the staff of the Institute 
for Perception at Soesterberg, The 
"Netherlands. He has been studying re- 
cently in this country at the Center for 
Cognitive Studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity and at the Center for Comparative 
Psycholinguistics at the University of 
Illinois. 4 

In this monograph, Dr. Levelt has 
made distinct contributions to the sub- 


ject of binocular (retinal) rivalry and 
binocular interaction. After a careful 
review of the literature on the Troxler 
effect—the. spontaneous fading of pe- 
ripheral visual stimuli—the author con- 
ducted his own experiments on the phe- 
nomenon. From these, he concluded that 
this effect is never an aspect of binocu- 
lar rivalry and that any fading of the 
image in one eye when the other is 
presented with a uniform field is a 
spurious rivalry. 

Most experiments dealing with thresh- 
olds—contrast, critical flicker frequency, 
adaptation, and so forth—have shown 
that, considering the eyes and visual 
processes as dei 
no binocular interac 
operates more or less i 
the other. However, for su} 
experiments, at least fo 
brightness, there exists a definite in 
action. In the rivalry situation, Levelt 
shows a remarkable influence of con- 
tours on the apparent brightness of the 
areas enclosed by the contour. The 
contour causes an increase in the ap- 
parent brightness of the enclosed area, 
that is, the contour carries along the 
perception of the luminance of the en- 
closed area. 


н a binocular-matching technique 
in which two contiguous fields were il- 
luminated by light to both eyes, one 
equally and the other unequally, Levelt 
found a definite binocular interaction— 
and brightness averaging of the un- 
equal luminances. He found a nearly 
linear relationship between the lumi- 
nance in one eye and the luminance in 
the other for one target to match a 
given brightness produced by equal lu- 
minances for the two eyes for the other 
target. This linear equibrightness curve 
he expressed as wE + w,E,— C, in 
which E, and E, are the luminances 
(luminous energy) and w; and w, are 
weighting coefücients of the left and 
right eyes, respectively. These weight- 
ing coefficients, which are associated 
with eye dominance, are constant for 
any one observer and are relatively un- 
influenced by other factors, except for 
the marked influence of contours; the 
weighting coefficients remain constant, 


however, if the contour configurations . 
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for the two eyes remain the same. The | 
importance of these experiments to an 
understanding of Fechner's paradox is 
great. 

In the monograph, Levelt provides 
targets (discovered by him) whi 
when viewed in a stereoscope, de 
strate the remarkable qualitative in- 
fluence of contours on apparent bright- 
ness. He also designed another (уре of 
target involving the influence of < 
tours that provides evidence, } 
lieves, against a Gestalt exp 
figure perception and of riv: 
vestigated a number of diff 
of targets and contour situs 
which bear on the concept of bri 
averaging. With completely incompat~ 
ible luminances to the two NU 
W, approaches unity and the interaction 
leads to à true rivalry. 

Levelt did not investigate bin: 
luster because of lack of an adequate 
method of measuring it. Nor did he 
consider the interaction or rivalry of 
colors, although he believes the weight- 
ing factors might be different under 
these conditions. This reviewer believes 
that On Binocular Rivalry is an ims 
portant contribution to binocular inter- 
action and rivalry and should be ta 
seriously by all interested in the 


cular 


Nimbly Down 
the Tightrope 


Roger Reger. With a Foreword by 
Calvin B. Michael 


School Psychology. Springfield, Tl.: 
Thomas, 1965. Pp. xv + 213. 
$7.15. ; 


Reviewed by May V. SEAGOE 


The author, Roger Reger, is Director, 
Special Educational Services, Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, Bu, 
falo. 

The reviewer, May V. Seagoe, is Pr 
fessor and Associate Dean, School of 
Education, University of California, Los A 
Angeles. She has taught courses in edu- 
cational psychology and the education 0) f 


exceptional children апа still has re- 


sponsibility for academic matters in the 
School of Education. She is author of 
A Teachers Guide to the Learning 
Process and Yesterday was Tuesday, 
Day All Night, a biography and 
y of a mongoloid boy who learned 
to read and write at seventh grade level. 
A opening round of applause for 
School Psychology is richly mer- 

ited. The book is intended to raise ques- 
tions and present issues about school 
psychology as a unique profession, not a 
variant of clinical psychology or educa- 
tional psychology or counseling psy- 
chology. The book presents the profes- 
sion of school psychology ‘as an entity 
in itself. 

Reger attempts in his volume to pre- 
sent a Systematic conceptual framework 
for the profession of school psychology. 
He makes no attempt to describe sys- 
tematically the job itself; School Psy- 
chologists at Mid-Century is still the 
authoritative statement om function and 
training. Instead, he presents a logical 
framework for viewing the new pro- 
fession. 

Tt is Regers contention that school 
psychology owes its individuality to its 
milieu, the school. From a focus on 

“school problems school psychology has 

` grown to provide interaction between 

the school and the concerned behavioral 
sciences. Succinctly, the school psycholo- 
_ gist should help plan educational pro- 

grams for children who do not fit the 
— standard. curriculum. More often than 
not, the curriculum must yield in the 
face of children's needs. 

In Regers framework there is no 
place for testing for the sake of a diag- 
mostic label without recommendation of 
educational adaptation. There is no re- 

liance on single tests, no attempt to do 
`. individual psychotherapy. Records are 
` open to teachers and parents alike. 
"There is no limit to the extremes of be- 
havior to be studied, and no limit to 
the improvability of instructional con- 
ditions, Teachers are to be considered 
Jas full partners in the educational enter- 

prise. 


] 
ү 
: 

. 


Bc the conceptual framework, 
however, things take a turn for the 
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worse. We are lost in the alternation of 
academic theory and practical matters. 
There are long pauses for exploration of 
the theoretical position of Eysenck, for 
challenging the "breathless quality" of 
the IQ, for reviewing Cremin's histori- 
cal analysis of the progressive education 
movement, for specifying the essential 
working conditions for school psycholo- 
gists, and for presenting the point of 
view of Strauss and Kephart. The nim- 
ble skipping from discrete topic to dis- 
crete topic confuses the reader, and 
leaves him unable to relate each seg- 
ment to the rationale so well presented 
in the beginning. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty is that 
Reger is presenting an original point of 
view, in an original and informal style. 
As a result there is little evidence that 
the bibliography was read with an open 
mind. His demand that psychotherapy 
should present proof of its value might 
well become a demand that school 
psychology do the same. The historical 
material is limited to the New York 
area, ignoring significant milestones in 
Chicago and California and the South. 
There are even errors of fact in pre- 
senting the most significant event of all, 
the Thayer Conference. 

And perhaps the chief dissatisfaction 
is that the book starts out so well in 
concept but lets us down in implementa- 
tion. We are disappointed in the great 
discrepancy between our joint level of 
aspiration and the author's level of 
achievement. A definitive conceptual 
framework, systematically applied to 
practice, is overdue. We hoped this was 
that statement, but unfortunately it 
is not. 


With a Fringe on Top 


Gertrude H. Hildreth 


Introduction to the Gifted. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. xvii 
+ 572. $7.95. 


Reviewed by RUTH E. HARTLEY 


The author, Gertrude Н. Hildreth, is 
Professor Emeritus of Education at 


ОЛЕ A 


Алы; 
2 7; 


Brooklyn, but in 1966-67 is а visiting —. 
professor: at American University; 
Beirut. She received her PhD in educa- 
tional psychology from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1925 and has been emeritus 
since 1963. In the field of the gifted, her 
earlier works include Educating Gifted 
Children at the Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, co-authored with Brum- 
baugh and Wilson. 

The reviewer, Ruth E. Hartley, was 
Research Director, Operation Reclaim, 
Research Foundation, City University of 
New York. Her 1944 PhD is from Co- 
lumbia University, she is an ABEPP 
diplomate in counseling and guidance 
and has taught at City College, Brook- 
lyn College and Long Island University, 
and most recently is Professor of Hu- 
man Development at the University of 
Hawaii. She has written Understanding 
Children’s Play, Growing through Play, 
and New Play Experiences for Children 
(co-author) and has reviewed for CP 
twice before. 


"he. BOOK is primarily addressed to 
teachers, whether they are prospec- 
tive or in service. The purposes of the 
author are two-fold: to present “a 
comprehensive survey of developments 
through the years” and to bring about 
“new and fuller understanding” in the 
minds of students. The first objective is 
fairly successfully attained. The. degree 
to which the second is implemented is 
questionable. 

The behavioral checklists for detect- 
ing the gifted and the sets of references 
included within and at the end of every 
chapter should be very valuable. One 
wishes, however, that more of the con- 
tents of those references had been ab- 
stracted, evaluated and integrated in 
the body of the book. 

The early chapters, which are de- 
signed to present the relevant defini- 
tions and methods of assessing the 
gifted, have a peculiarly old-fashioned 
air. In part this may come from the 
author's style, which seems pitched to 
an extremely low level of reading com- 
prehension. The dates of many of the 
studies reported may also contribute to 
this impression, but this cannot be the 
decisive factor, since some of the refer- 
ences are as recent as 1963. A more 
likely explanation is the author's manner 
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of handling her al which com- 
bines an uncritical presentation of data 
- and definitions deriving from more in- 
nocent generations with an exceedingly 
"bland verbal mode, replete with homely 
examples, overgeneralizations, and unin- 
formative cliches. Expressions such as 
"interests beyond their years,” "mental 
tricks,” “think clearly” abound and seem 
ineffective to convey any “fuller under- 
_ standing" than the reader brings to the 


When the author says “With quality 
of education held constant, bright chil- 
‘dren tend generally to come from bet- 
ter-class homes and neighborhoods” (p. 
103), it is difficult to be sure of her 
“meaning. Does she really assume that 
| "quality of education" cam be “held 
constant” in the sense of stimulus 
‘equivalence in uent neighborhoods 
` and in poverty areas? Is she unaware of 
_ the recent studies in the sociology of 
p education which have implicated the 
quality of the peer-group matrix in- 
extricably in the quality of the educa- 
tive process? This is an example of 
5 what appears to be a naive approach to 
the central concerns of the first third 
Я oof the book. 


» 


HIS reviewer was disappointed also 
to find only very sparse discussion of 
- the dynamics of thinking and conceptu- 
“alization in the gifted. Direct discus- 
‘sion of these are confined to a very 
> few pages, sandwiched in between 


_ folksy, anecdotes about the feats of the 
"precocious. The book would have been 


| 


enriched by some attention, if only 
speculative, to the recent work of Kes- 
-sen, Wohlwill, Flavell, Hunt, Smeds- 
? lund, Suchman, Berlyne, Sigel, Kohl- 
P berg; Almy, Wann and others who have 
je been pursuing with vigor research into 
^. the conceptions of cognitive functioning 
Е d "originally proposed by Piaget. Com- 
SUP pletely missing also is reference to the 
"humerous experimental programs for 
"facilitating and accelerating cognitive 
development at the preschool level cur- 
_ rently being conducted in every section 
of the country. Although many of these 
programs are addressed to the needs of 
the less than gifted, those initiated by 
_ 0. К. Moore and by William Fowler 
ould have been directly appropriate 


and enlivening within the framework of 
this book. 

The chapter dealing with programs 
and provisions for the gifted are rela- 
tively the most successful in the book. 
The detailed discussion of team learning 
and of unit teaching should be useful to 
the neophyte teachers. The chapter on 
creativity is particularly informative. 
The problems of the gifted child in a 
comprehensive, unspecialized school are, 
unfortunately, inadequately recognized. 
It would seem appropriate to alert the 
future teacher to the temptation (too 


Wanted: 


John Lofland 


Doomsday Cult: A Study of Conversion, Proselytization, and ^ 
nance of Faith. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. Pp. 


$3.75. 


often translated into practise) to ex 
ploit the gifted in the service of the 
ungifted. 4 

About two-thirds of this book deals _ 
with methods of handling the gifted. If 
sheer information concerning the existi 
ence of a variety of programs i 
this volume should be useful. А 
ence resource, particularly in rc 
to teaching approaches, it seers 
able addition to the booksh 
source of illumination concerning t 
essential quality of giftedness. it is 
than satisfactory. 


Believers 


AX 


Tatntez 


276. 


Reviewed by HENRY W. RIECKEN 


The author, John Lofland, completed 
his PhD in sociology at the University 
of California, Berkeley, in 1964, follow- 
ing an undergraduate career at Swarth- 
more College. He is at present Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He is interested in “ge- 
neric problems of role management and 
change” and is currently doing research 
on behavior in public settings as well as 
collaborating with his wife in preparing 
a book on the “situational interpreta- 
tion of deviance.” 

Henry W. Riecken, the reviewer, 
finished a 1950 PhD in social psychology 
at Harvard and remained there for a 
while as lecturer and research associate 
in social and in clinical psychology. 
After moving to the University of Min- 
nesota in 1954 he collaborated with Leon 
Festinger and Stanley Schachter on a 
study of applied dissonance theory, pub- 
lished as When Prophecy Fails. Riecken 
did a stint at the National Science 
Foundation from 1958 to 1966 when he 
became vice-president of the Social 


Science Research Council and reopened 


their Washington office. 


HIS BOOK describes a portion of the 
life and times of a missionary and 
millenarian religious group called The 
Divine Precepts (DP), whose Pacific 
Coast Branch was established in 1959 


by a middle-aged Christianized Korean р 


professor called Yoon Sook Lee. Miss 
Lee, a disciple of another Korean who” 
had become convinced that he was the | 
returned Christ, was dispatched to 
spread the gospel in the United States: 
She brought with her a lengthy text in 
which are set forth the six precepts on 
which the world view of the group is 
based (and from. which its sociological 
pseudonym is taken). For about a year 
Miss Lee moved about, collecting a few 
disciples and translating the cult text, 
then settled down in “Bay City,” the 
metropolitan’ area in the mid- Pacific 
Coast, where John Lofland encountered 
her troupe and, in the winter of 1962, 
began his observation of them. 
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It is regrettable that Lofland did not 
discover the group at an earlier point 


for, by 1962, the first handful of the 
thful had already been gathered, a 
communal dwelling had been established, 
frst translation of the holy writ 
d been revised, and there had been 
numerous efforts at proselytization. For 
an understanding of all these events, 

Lofland had to depend mainly upon 
;etrospective report. Even though he 
apparently established excellent rapport 
with members of the cult, and his ac- 
count has the ring of truth, his analysis 
of the early conversions seems thin and 
incomplete. 

Quite the opposite is Lofland's de- 
scription of the group's efforts at pros- 
elytizing, which occupies almost half 
the book. It is a richly detailed recital 
of the cult’s struggles to attract new 
members. Repeated advertising in news- 
papers and over local radio stations; 
lectures at local spiritualist colleges and 
churches; handbills distributed at street 
corners; personal ‘infiltration’ of estab- 
lished religious groups—none of these 
ever produced more than a handful of 
inquiries and few callers ever returned. 
The clutch of prospects who did spend 
more than one hour with the group in- 
cluded a sorry straggle of beggars, sex- 
wal deviates, ambulatory psychotics, 
grifters, dwarfs, drunks and other mar- 
ginal types. The yield of dependable be- 

` Jievers (‘deployable agents,’ Lofland 
calls them) during the period of ob- 
servation was probably less than half a 
dozen. 

To a considerable degree, the poor 
record of proselytization was attribut- 
able to the ineptness of the faithful, who 
tried to make the freshly caught pros- 
pect listen to as much as two hours of 
reading from the divine text—a dreary 
farrago that drove three-quarters of 
` them from the room. And, even if the 

prospect’s interest survived this ordeal, 
the DP's' only recipe for nailing down 
the conversion was more of the same. 

Under these conditions, it may seem 
surprising that the cult survived. Lof- 
land's analysis of the persistence of be- 
lief invokes a number of ad hoc “mecha- 
nisms” whose explanatory power seems 
weaker than the simple but overpower- 
ing commitment that the true believers 
had made to the movement. Most had 
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broken family and community ties that 
could not be readily resumed; all were 
contributing money and/or labor to the 
cult and drawing, in return, only a 
minimum subsistence living; most fasted 
one or more days each week; and all 
were available, at all hours, at work or 
in the establishment, for proselyting ac- 
tivities. The question of how such an 
enormous commitment could be estab- 
lished is only partially explained by 
Lofland’s analysis, but the fact of the 
believers’ commitment is of surpassing 
importance in explaining the persistence 
of their adherence to the DP. 


L it is regrettable that the author en- 
tered the scene late, it is even more so 
that he left it early, though through no 
fault of his own. In presenting himself 
initially to the DP's, Lofland was the 
model of honesty and open dealing. He 
described himself accurately as a grad- 
uate student in sociology who was in- 
terested in studying the group, and he 
believed he was accepted on these terms. 
Yet a year later Miss Lee expressed her 
concern that he had not yet become a 
convert! As Lofland says: “It seems, in 
fact, that for eleven months 1 had un- 
wittingly and systematically misled the 
DP's with the standard participant ob- 
server’s open, permissive, sympathetic 
stance. While I was trying to appear 
non-committal, although very interested, 
the DP’s were reading this as existential 
concern, Lee now decided I was un- 
likely to convert, and so there was no 
longer any justification for my presence” 
(p. 274). So much for “informed, volun- 
tary consent” to research! 

About a year after his separation 
Lofland was able to check further on 
the DP’s. He learned that the member- 
ship had increased almost sixfold; there 
were 25 geographically dispersed cells; 
a slicker version of the text had been 
published; proselyting procedures had 
been improved and shortened; and a 
higher intellectual and social class of 
members were being recruited. Unfor- 
tunately the dynamics of these changes 
remain obscure for Lofland was not able 
to investigate them. 

The DP cult did not prophesy a 
‘doomsday’ upon which evil ones would 
be brought to judgment and punished, 


a whee fa^. 
ч 


LP IL дә! `4 
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Actually they forecast a gradually estab- 
lished New Age in which men and so- 
cieties would be 'restored' by 1967, and, 
moreover, this prophecy was not men- 
tioned in proselyting but was kept secret ^ 
from all except the fully converted. 


Loi analysis of the mainte- 
nance of faith following conversion rests 
heavily on the “self-sealing” quality of 
the belief system which explained em- 
pirical events by referring them to 
spiritual causes, more particularly to the 
good actions of God and the evil ones 
of Satan. In Lofland’s view, this re- 
ferral makes any event consistent with 
DP beliefs. But he does not clearly 
recognize that a belief system faces a 
crucial test when it makes specific em- 
pirical predictions. For example, the 
prophesied New Era was expected in 
1967, provided that a sufficient (and 
well defined) number of converts had 
been gathered in the United States by 
that time, This empirical anchor made 
proselyting success especially important 
and proselyting failure came perilously 
close to “disconfirmation” of the belief 
system—the chief reason for the group's 
need to “engage in rhetoric" when old 
members were lost or new ones failed 
to appear. 

Doomsday Cult is an instance of clas- 
sical field work in seciology—painstak- 
ing observation, faithful recording, and 
participation in the life of the group 
observed. The observations are loosely 
contained in a broad conceptual frame- 
work, rather than being sharply focused 
on one or two hypotheses. In all these 
respects it is an honest and serious 
documentation of a slice of life. If it 
suffers from any defect, it is that of 
diffuseness of purpose, a likely charac- 
teristic of research directed by the in- 
trinsically interesting properties of the 
studied object rather than by the 
pointed aims of the investigator. 


Mankind never quite knows what it ts 
after. 
—ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
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AUTHORS AND DOLLARS 


HAs sometimes found itself talk- 
К ing to authors about ways both 

mature and scholarly to confront re- 
views, particularly negative reviews, of 
highly cathected books. This talk has 
been as private as it has been diffident, 
typically taking the form of a stufüly 
. avuntular letter. CP has had a lasting 


.. aspiration to talk publicly and maybe 


even usefully to authors and expectant 
"authors who are about to come down 
with the next or a first book. The gen- 
- eral plan called for CP, acting as a 

bustling middleman, to round up from 
. established authors their statements of 
‘warning, rueing, coaching, advising, en- 
couraging and maybe of exulting and to 
pass these along to less experienced 
writers. A few authors have responded 
to CP's request to talk about their prob- 
lems. The file of author talk is growing. 
It has grown enough now to spill out at 
. least опе transmissable screed. 

$ This one, written by T. L. Marcuse 
. and entitled Ruminating on Remunera- 
` tion, was published in a recent issue of 
_ the News Bulletin of Washington State 
University. Professor Marcuse and the 
publishers of the newsletter have given 
permission to excerpt the piece. CP 
does so here. 

“The first comment I would make on 
` ruminating on remuneration is to point 

Out, as did Time magazine some years 
_ ago (October 10, 1960), that the United 
States textbook industry is ‘big busi- 
ness.’ One of the leaders of the textbook 
industry singled out was Prentice-Hall. 
heir sales, it was said, amounted to 
some $50,000,000 per year and profits 
_ were up by 17 per cent. 
F “Psychologists, or educators in gen- 
` eral, depending upon the intensity of 
‘their desire to see their name in print 


Н 


CP SPEAKS 


as the author of a book, may elect, or 
have elected for them, one of a series 
of alternatives. They may publish with 
a ‘vanity’ (subsidized) press. In this 
latter case the author is generally re- 
quired to bear a part if not all of the 
cost of publishing; in short, almost any- 
one may publish as long as he is willing 
or capable of paying. The would-be 
author may however obtain a publishing 
house which promises royalties—if a 
certain number of copies are sold within 
a certain number of days. At first glance 
such a procedure often seems attractive, 
for the number of copies and the num- 
ber of days involved do not seem to be 
‘out of line.’ The joker here is that the 
author has little or no say concerning 
the cost of the individual book which 
may determine sales and temporarily 
price him out of the market. “Tem- 
porarily’ because when the author fails 
to meet the requirements of his ‘grace’ 
period (to sell x books in y days), the 
price of the book, which now bears no 
royalty, may be drastically reduced. . . . 

“Tf he can, the psychologist may pub- 
lish with the big 12, where the royalty 
rate is fairly constant. Although here 
one should be aware of the fact that an 
apparently higher royalty rate based on 
wholesale price is not much different 
from a somewhat lower rate based on 
retail price. That there are other out- 
lets is granted, university presses for 
example exist, but they however account 
for a small per cent of published books. 

“Many other considerations also exist 
for the tyro psychologist-author who, 
through no fault of his own, may be 
somewhat naive in this business area or 
have to learn through sad experience. 
He may lack the legal perspicacity to 
comprehend the significance of the small 
print in the contract (usually given by 


fly-by-night companies) that books sold 
to jobbers bear no royalty. He may - 
later learn, to his sorrow, that all books 
have been sold to a jobbing firm which, 
it turns out, is owned by the publisher! 
Then again he may wonder just what is 
meant by the phrase, a ‘publishable’ 
manuscript, in the contract he may have © 
signed with a legitimate firm-—a word © 
that gives the publisher much |: 
and much power. There is also t 


tion of whether the psycho! thor 
is in any way obligated to return finan- 
cial advances which may been 
given him if the publisher decides that | 
the manuscript submitted to him is not 


‘publishable’ and subsequently breaks 
the contract. This is especi important 
if many years have elapse e the 
signing of the contract and the advances 
have been more than spent by the 
author in typing, buying pe 
postage, etc, More intangible, t 
less important are such factors 
agony or the ecstasy writing 
one’s attitude toward the 
game that may be played with 
lishers, and so on, To answer + 
these problems a lawyer, : 
should be consulted. Many universities 
however do not provide for this and the 
scale is once more weighted the 
would-be author is willing to see such a 
person privately—in which he 
gambles financially. 


s i eros are said to be fringe benefits 
in publishing, in the form of salary in- 
crements, promotions, reduced teaching | 
load, etc, There had better be. For, in 
addition to the chance of outright ñ- 
nancial loss, there is the possibility of, 
other fringe dis-benefits; colleagues may 
feel that showing off, popularization, 
vulgarization, the attempt to eam 
‘brownie points,’ etc., is involved. 

“Tt js unfortunate enough when the 
publisher ‘uses’ the unorganized talent of 
the professor, but it is even more un- 
fortunate when the psychologist-editor 
does this in turn to fellow psychologists. 
Reference is being made to the prac 
tice wherein the editor (psychologist) . 
informs a fellow psychologist, from 
whom he had solicited a chapter, that 
there are so many contributors, royalties 
to the individual cannot be given. Is 
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this valid? The writer thinks not. He 
had edited a textbook which, over some 
12 years, sold approximately 9,000 
copies, used a standard contract (for 
on of royalties), had some 15 con- 
tors, and paid approximately $300 
ach chapter. This book, described 
he publisher as having sales ‘a bit 
average, sold for approximately 
1 . Simple arithmetic would suggest 
hat even with 60 contributors an 
.onorarium of some $75. could have 
been paid for each chapter. 

“Two points have been made: that 
he psychologist, who has something to 
ell, should [sell it]—caveat emptor, and 
hat because the psychologist-author 
may be ‘used’ is no reason why he 
should do unto other psychologists what 
is being done unto him. One publisher 
‘ruefully foresees the day when every 
college professor will have his own 
agent’ (Time, October 10, 1960), Albeit 
until that happy day occurs the educator 
most certainly will be shackled.” 


Evidence of 
Things not Seen 


Paul Halmos 


The Faith of the Counsellors: 
A Study in the Theory and 
Practice of Social Case Work 
and Psychotherapy. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1966. Pp. 220. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by VICTOR R. STOEFFLER 


The author, Paul Halmos, is Professor 
of Sociology at University College, 
Cardiff, University of Wales. He is 
known as an educator of sociologists, 
social workers and teachers and his 
earlier books include Solitude and Pri- 
vacy and Towards a Measure of Man, 


The. reviewer, Victor Stoeffler, is As-' 


sistant Director, Department of Social 
Work, Psychiatric Services, at Univer- 
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sity of Michigan Hospital. He graduated 
from Michigan's School of Social Work 
in 1958 and has worked for NIMH, in 
Washington, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
and has been Deputy Chief of Social 
Services at the USPHS Hospital, Staten 
Island. 


N this, his most recent book, Halmos 

discusses in a regenerative way many 
issues about counseling and psycho- 
therapy. What he says about the coun- 
selors,  psychoanalysts, _ psychiatrists, 
social workers, psychologists, marriage 
counselors, clergymen, etc, and how 
they do their work has all been said 
before, and he richly documents it all 
by references to a great variety of 
schools of thought and practice. What is 
different, and unique, is that the au- 
thor now brings to the foreground con- 
cepts of counseling, some as old as 
man himself and some that are products 
of the twentieth century, and puts them 
in a mystical, almost religious context. 
This amalgamation is in keeping with 
Halmos’s convictions about the con- 
vergence of sociology, psychiatry, and 
religion. He says that the counselor has 
a faith in what he does and how he does 
it; and it is this belief, this stance of 
faith, which makes him an effective 
healer of personal and private troubles. 
This is the book’s clearest message; and 
although the author intends other pur- 
poses for his book, they are either un- 
clear or lost in sociological jargon. 

What the author does quite well is 
to factor out certain elements of the 
counselor's faith and in their simplicity 
shows their magnitude. He says that 
love is the basis of the counselor's in- 
volvement with his client and after all 
rationalizations. and explanations are 
put aside, the calling of empathy, ac- 
ceptance, support, and rapport, is still 
loving. It is the prevalence of love, not 
ambivalence which controls the rela- 
tionship between giver and seeker of 
help. The concept of non-directiveness 
is a myth because the very presence of 
a counselor and the desire to help, not 
to mention what he says, is direction. 
If the non-directiveness were practiced 
absolutely, the counselor would be a 
nothing to his client. The teaching and 
training of positive personal identifica- 
tion, particularly in psychoanalysis, is 


just as important as the teaching of 
objective scientific materíal. 

Halmos spends the first chapter in 
discrediting political solutions of man's 
problems, and says that political action 
in its unsympathetic way cannot be 
trusted, is hard and impersonal, and 
fails to reach those one wants to help. 
Certainly some evidence could be found 
to support these statements; however, 
the author is wide open to criticism be- 
cause overwhelming evidence could also 
be found to show that political solu- 
tions, ie, Social Security, Medicare, 
the Peace Corps, Project Headstart, 
have done a great deal to help indi- 
viduals maintain dignity, improve per- 
sonal worth, and give help on a one-to- 
one basis. The originators of these po- 
litical solutions certainly had to have 
feelings of concern and sympathy for 
their fellow men, True enough, the 
faith of the counselor will have a posi- 
tive influence on the moral fiber of 
society because of how he cares on a 
personal, individual basis; but, he also 
needs political resources to do some 
of his caring and showing of concern. 

The text is difficult to read because 
often the sentence structure is too com- 
plicated to follow. The author also 
creates some confusion when he uses 
many direct quotes from the literature 
and interprets by using his own italics 
to emphasize a particular point; there 
may be some question as to whether the 
original author intended the same inter- 
pretive emphasis. The book should pro- 
voke a great deal of thinking for all 
counselors, especially those who have 
been in practice.for a while. 
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To study the phenomena of disease with= 
out books is to sail an uncharted sea, 
while to study books without patients is 
not to go to sea at all, f 

—S18 WILLIAM OSLER 
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A Massive Attack on Neurosis 


Joseph Wolpe and Arnold A. Lazarus 


Behavior Therapy Techniques: A Guide to the Treatment of Neuroses. 
New York: Pergamon, 1966. Pp. ix + 198. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Hans Н. Strupp 


The first author, Joseph Wolpe, is 
Professor of Psychiatry, Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School. During 1956-57 
he was a fellow at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
He is author of Psychotherapy by Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition, The second author, 
Arnold A. Lazarus, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Temple University Medical 
School. During 1963-64 he was Vis- 
„iting Professor in the Psychology De- 
partment at Stanford University. He 
has administered the techniques de- 
scribed in the book to almost a thousand 
patients. 

The reviewer is Hans H. Strupp, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, recently moved from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Medical 
School. The nature of his interest and 
competence is reflected in his ABEPP 
Diploma and in his two books: Psycho- 
` therapists in Action (1960) and, with 
Lester Luborsky as co-editor, Research 
in Psychotherapy, Vol II, both of 
which have been reviewed in CP. 


НЕ QUEST for efficient techniques to 
alleviate if not to cure man’s neu- 
rotic suffering is hardly a new departure, 
and a host of methods, usually accom- 
. panied by more or less elaborate the- 
ories, like fashions of dress, have 
formed a steady succession over the 
centuries. Freud and Breuer, it will be 
. remembered, also started in this tradi- 
. tion, but, like it or not (and the authors 
of this treatise distinctly dislike it), the 
world has never been the same since 
Freud illuminated the phenomena of 
` neurosis. But, «understanding a phe- 


ported by the common rationale that 
the anxiety-arousing stimulus must be 
present before it can be modified. W 
and L are quite explicit in their a 
tion that they do not restrict thei 
ment efforts to simple phobias, 
use of the foregoing techniq 
viously dictated by the refr. 
certain conditions which W and 7. 

all psychotherapists, have encoun:ercd, 


ap MAJOR CLAIM adva: 

behavior therapists in favor : 
proach is its alleged superi 
other forms of psychother 
“orthodox” psychoanalysis, 
the omnipresent béte noir t 
little recognition of the fact th! a 
siderable amount of short-term с 
therapy based upon  psychoa 
principles is being practiced 


nomenon, let it be said at the outset, is 
what Wolpe and Lazarus are definitely 
not interested in; instead, their ap- 
proach is perhaps best characterized as 
a massive attack on man's neurotic 
repertoire. which, from a practical sta 
The proponents of the viewpoint probably far more significan! 
which in recent years has es cisa analysis. At any rate 
mentum under the name of trolled outcome studies be! 
therapy” subscribe to the belief that apy claims 78-89.5% "rec 
modern learning theory, exemplified compared with 45.3-60% f 
most clearly by Hull and Skinner, offers analysis. These assessments 
the most promising basis for a truly be based on “very stringen 
scientific psychotherapy. According to which may well be true. 
this viewpoint, neurotic behavior pat- On the crucial question w! 
terns are regarded as “faulty habits" havior therapy produces "i 
which are said to be most effectively change” as opposed to pt 
overcome by counterconditioning, in- change,” W and L state: “If pers 
cluding prominently the techniques of ^ change is conceived in terms of ` 
(a) assertive training and (b) systematic change, it at once becomes possible to 
desensitization, comprising deep muscle compare psychoanalysis with behavior Ш @ 
relaxation, the construction of so-called therapy as a means of producing’ a | 
anxiety hierarchies, and counterposing stated category of change. As yet Such 8 
relaxation and anxiety-evoking stimuli comparisons have not been mae and i 
taken from the hierarchies. The use of until they are made there will be no | 
sexual responses seems to be a special basis for the assertion that psycho- d 
case of the above. analysis is a ‘better’ agent for producing 
These techniques and their rationale ‘fundamental personality change?” (рр. 
have been previously described by 157-158). Fair enough, but this in- 
Wolpe (1958). In this technique- sistence on controlled comparisons— 
oriented little volume, a variety of new which, incidentally, no one has been ablê 
(?) procedures are added, ranging from {о carry out as yet—cuts both ways. _ 
drugs, carbon dioxide, and abreaction to The three controlled studies of system- 
exaggerated-role taking, "thought stop- atic desensitization cited by W and L 
ping,” hypnosis (used in about one- as jronclad evidence simply do not meet 
third of the desensitization treatments!), fair and reasonable criteria. The study 
emotional “flooding,” emotive imagery, by Gordon Paul, for example, which this 
and others. This is indeed a strange reviewer recently had occasion to dis: 
assortment of techniques; admittedly, cuss in these pages (CP, 1967, pp. 41 
many are resorted to only when the 42) compares the results of 5 (1) ther: 
principal ones fail, and they are sup- peutic sessions for subjects who were 


tena 
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"invited to have a problem (fear of 


public speaking) treated free of charge. 

This is not to question the assertion 
that behavior therapy does achieve ther- 
tic results in the hands of a skilled 
зрізі, and the economy of the treat- 
rent is a datum which cannot easily 
: brushed aside. In one of the. broad- 
at an "all-purpose brand of psy- 
herapy like Freudian analysis," be- 
havior therapy is said to be superior be- 
cause it "adapts to the exigencies of 
each individual case, determining the 
choice, order and combination of tech- 
ıiques to be employed" (p. 28). The 
highly directive and focused approach of 
behavior therapy may well be highly 
tive in some cases, but many of its 
tactics and strategies appear to be rather 
crude adaptations of techniques which 
for many years have been part and 
parcel of the therapeutic armamentarium 
(persuasion, suggestion, hypnosis, etc.). 
It is also interesting to learn that W 
and L now explicitly recognize the im- 
portance of establishing a trusting rela- 
tionship in which empathy plays an im- 
portant part. 


Dir apparent differences, several 
basic ingredients in all forms of psycho- 
therapy are impressive: a trustful inter- 
personal relationship, the systematic ap- 
plication of techniques by which mal- 
adaptive forms of behavior are ex- 
tinguished and new patterns learned, 
the need to gain control over the pa- 
tient’s impulses and behaviors, the neces- 
sity to evoke the noxious affects in 
the framework of a protective thera- 
peutic relationship, and often a goodly 
measure of training in impulse control 
and mastery of interpersonal relations. 
As Andrews (1966) recently pointed 
out, it is not a question of either “de- 
sensitization” or “suggestion,” since 
both may work in conjunction. 

The psychotherapy of tomorrow will 
probably be built on the experiences of 
all extant schools, and no doubt it will 
be very different from anything known 
today. In this connection, behavior ther- 
apy’s emphasis on principles of learning 
is altogether salutary, although, as 
Breger and McGaugh (1965) have 
shown, the scientific basis of this ap- 
proach is not nearly as solid as its 
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proponents would like to believe. In 
light of everything that is known about 
human behavior and motivations, be- 
havior therapists take an exceedingly 
narrow and simplistic view of neurosis, 
and their technology is crude, some- 
times even naive (e.g., the technique of 
“thought stopping”). The same judg- 
ment applies to some of the pseudo- 
scientific trappings, like “sud” (subjec- 
tive unit of disturbance), the use of 
Willoughby’s Neuroticism Schedule as 
a-measure of adjustment, the “fear in- 
ventory,” and the like. Moreover, their 
uncritical acceptance of almost any 
technique in sight often smacks of blind 
empiricism. The reason they are driven 
in this direction is undoubtedly based 
on a growing realization that some hu- 
man behavior patterns are exceedingly 
difficult to modify. 


yes this point, what is one to 
make of a summary dismissal of dy- 
namic psychology which reads as fol- 
lows: “We know of no scientifically ac- 
ceptable evidence of anything of the 


"sort [the reference is to “repressed 


complexes,” “working through the Oedi- 
pus constellation,” “bringing about a 
recession of childhood transference"] 
being implicated in the cause or mainte- 
nance of neurosis" (p. 161)? Yet, else- 
where in the book one finds a discussion 
of an instance of obsessive thinking 
which heralds as an apparently new dis- 
covery the observation that powerful 
emotions fuel the persistence of the 
troublesome thought processes. It is 
this reviewer's contention that by equat- 
ing neuroses with “habits” and by turn- 
ing a deaf ear to a considerable body of 
knowledge accumulated by several gen- 
erations of astute clinicians, the authors 
assume a “know-nothing” attitude which 
has the net effect of turning back the 
scientific clock by at least half a cen- 
tury. Whether one accepts any and all 
clinical observations made within the 
framework of dynamic psychology is 
beside the point; nor is it a relevant ob- 
jection that increased understanding of 
neurotic processes and their antecedents 
(unhappily) has not led to miracle cures. 
The latter, in particular, may be a bitter 
pill to swallow. The fact, however, re- 
mains that much of what we know in 


this area today owes its existence to 
the dynamic viewpoint. Where, for in- 
stance, is there any recognition in this 
book, that unresolved dependence on 
significant adults (hence the therapist) is 
part and parcel of most neurotic prob- 
lems, and in one form or another must 
be dealt with? 

The book espouses a furor sanandi 
virtually unequaled by any serious 
writer in recent years. Herein seem to 
lie both its strength and its great weak- 
nesses. The search for improved thera- 
peutic techniques is certainly a worthy 
goal; but, hopefully, we will have pro- 
gressively less need for sledgehammers. 
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Betty M. Flint, the author, is As- 
sistant Professor of Child Study in the 
Institute of Child Study at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, She is author of 
The Security of Infants, produced in 
1959. 

The reviewer, Leon J. Varrow is 
Chief, Personality Development Sec- 
tion, Growth and Development Pro- 
gram, in the newest of the institutes in 
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NIH, the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development. He is 
currently involved in setting up an in- 
tramural research laboratory in person- 
ality development, and is still interested 
in early development and the factors in 
the interpersonal environment, particu- 
larly early mother-infant interaction, 
that influence development, and is on 
the verge of completing a comprehen- 
"sive report on a longitudinal study of 
children separated from their mothers 
in early infancy. 


т a time when we are seeking new 
models of child care, particularly 
for children whose parents are absent 
or inadequate, this account of an effort 
to institute radical changes in a tradi- 
tional child care institution is especially 
interesting. The research and clinical 
data of the late 1930's and early 1940's 
on the destructive effects of institu- 
tional care on young children resulted 
in a shocked ideological rejection of all 
- forms of group care for young children. 
| ` Nevertheless, many of the existing in- 
stitutions for children continued because 
there were no easy alternatives to meet 
practical needs. 

In recent years, re-evaluations and 
reinterpretations of the early studies, 
and new data from more adequate re- 
search have resulted in fresh perspec- 
tives on institutional care. There has 
been a shift from a complete and un- 
equivocal rejection of group care for 
young children to a willingness to ex- 
plore new approaches. The new findings 
have yielded more precise understand- 
- ing of the parameters of institutional 

environments that are associated with 

the cognitive deficits and personality 
deviations found іп institutionalized 
children. These new data and new the- 
oretical concepts provide bases for con- 
crete changes in patterns of institutional 
care. There are currently underway a 
number of attempts to translate sys- 
tematically into practical programs these 
new insights and findings. 
The study reported in this book is an 
. example of such an effort. The author, 
“a psychologist with the Institute of 
Child Study at the University of To- 
ronto, describes in detail the process of 
changing an impoverished institutional 
environment in Canada, in which there 


were initially 85 children between 3 
months.and 3 years of age. There were 
many difficulties and resistances en- 
countered in effecting change in this 
limited social system, but many and 
varied changes were introduced. Marked 
alterations were made in the physical 
environment to increase the quality and 
variety of sensory stimulation. Most 
significant were the attempts to create 
an environment conducive to the de- 
velopment of feelings of individuality in 
the children. Each child was given 
special possessions—clothes, bed-covers, 
toys—with some unique characteristics. 
The management of routines was altered 
to provide greater flexibility and recog- 
nition of individual differences. Equally 
important was the redefinition of the 
role of the caretakers to emphasize indi- 
vidualized relationships with the chil- 
dren, The number of caretakers was in- 
creased so that the possibility of closer 
relationships would be maximized. The 
caretaker's behavior wi > children 
was designed to elicit initiative and en- 
courage persistence in mastering simple 
defined tasks. 

As an example of the kinds of changes 
that can be brought about in institu- 
tional environments, this is a stimulating 
report. As a research document, it has 
many limitations. There are interesting 
informal anecdotal accounts of environ- 
mental modifications, but no systematic 
analyses of functional relationships be- 
tween specific environmental conditions 
and changes in the children's behavior. 
The effects on the children are docu- 
mented by free and structured behavior 
records and by ratings of broad be- 
havioral characteristics. The rating scales 
seem limited both in depth and range, 
thus allowing only gross differentiations 
among the children. 


Sova. chapters consist of detailed 
case histories of the children from the 
time of entrance into the institution 
through the period following the change. 
These case discussions do not add much 
depth to our understanding of the 
changes which occurred since the de- 
scriptions of the children are restricted 
to the terms of the rating scales. There 
is little attempt to integrate the case 
data in terms of concepts at a higher 
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order of complexity than those con- 
tained in the rating scales. 

A number of important theoretical i 
sues are hinted at, but never fully de- 
veloped. There is an assertion that the 
initial inadequacy of the children was 
not the result of “damage” but “due to 
a dearth of normal experiences with- 
out which the development of human | 
qualities is impossible." It is n 
whether the contention is tha 
dren's initial low level of int 
functioning was simply a resp 
situational inadequacies, and the 
could be easily corrected by simp! 
ational changes. There are some s 
gestions that the behavioral change 
served in the children might 
situational rather than at a deep 
terological level. This points to a; 
portant issue that is поё disc 
the question of the extent to 
conclusions about recovery ї 
deprivation are dependent o: 
used and on the level at whic 


criteria 
> pers 


sonality functions are assessed. Depend- © 

ing on the criteria used, one might infer 

complete recovery or little or no change, 
This is a significant demonstration, of 


the possibilities of changin, 
terns of institutional care. 
many concrete suggestions for 
institutional environments for 
children. The potentially bro: 
plications of the findings are, however, Ш 
not clearly developed. Only to a lir:i:ed 
extent does this book increase our un- 
derstanding of the significant variables 
in institutional settings which hinder OF 
facilitate the development of young | 
children, or of the environmental ‘actors 
which counteract the effects of early. 
deprivation. Paradoxically, the lack of a ОШ 
theoretical framework points up the 
practical utility of systematic theory. r 
This book will be of great interest tO 
those concerned with improving group. 
care of young children; to others in- 
terested in theoretical issues of early 
deprivation, it will be provocative. 
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When You’re Different 


You'd Better Be Special 


Matthew B. Miles (Ed.) 


Innovation in Education. New York: Columbia University, 1964. Pp. xii 


+ 689. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WARREN RYAN MARTIN 


The editor, Matthew B. Miles, re- 
ceived a 1954 EdD from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. He is now Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Education 
in the same institution, and research as- 
sociate at Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
‘tute of School Experimentation. Also he 
is a fellow of the National Training 
Laboratories. 

_ The reviewer, Warren Bryan Martin, 

is Research Educator at the Center for 
Research and Development in Higher 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. He came to the Center in 
February of 1966 from the position 
of Provost of Raymond College, the 
first “cluster college” to be developed 
within the general structure of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. He has also taught 
at Pasadena College and at Cornell Col- 
lege, and is now the coordinator of a 
multidimensional research project in- 
volving a number of colleges and uni- 
versities and focusing on the importance 
of institutional distinctiveness in the 
present climate of change. 


ео talk endlessly about Ње 
ubiquity of change in our society 
—except for education, There, they 
usually say, the bureaucratic system 
blocks innovation and hoary tradition 
frustrates change. 

But if this claim is true, how are we 
to explain the domination of graduate 
programs and subject-matter specializa- 
tions in our colleges and universities, a 
‘domination that dates back only to 1876 


changes for all 0 gher education. Or, 
at the elementary and secondary levels, 
how to explain the innovations in lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science in- 
struction since 1957? The nation’s spasm 
over sputnik did affect education. Or 
what shall we say, if education is im- 
pervious to change, about the convulsion 
that the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has undergone since 1964? In three 
years the student radicals there have 
achieved changes, as indeed, in three 
months, has a new governor. And, for 
good or evil, the ramifications of the 
Berkeley turmoil extend across the na- 
tion. The issue of student participation 
in academic governance, for example, is 
on everybody’s agenda these days, and 
changes are resulting. Contrary to the 
popular notion, educational institutions 
are vulnerable to pressure and respon- 
sive to leadership. 

But Matthew Miles, editor and con- 
tributor to Znnovation in Education, 
doesn’t need to be persuaded that con- 
temporary education is susceptible to 
change. His book is dedicated to the 
proposition that the variety and magni- 
tude of innovation necessitate its care- 
ful study, that we know “far less than 
is desirable about the nature of educa- 
tional innovations,” and that “attention 
to change processes is crucial.” There- 
fore, in collaboration with twenty-nine 
other scholars whose work is distributed 
over nearly seven hundred pages, Miles 


sets out to examine the characteristics 
of innovations and innovative persons, 
the special problems of educational sys- 
tems vis-à-vis change, prior states of 
the “target system,” processes during 
change, and the eventual fate of educa- 
tional innovations. These several in- 
terests are grouped in Miles’s book : 
three sections—one on case studie 
other on research and theory, « 
third on the peculiarities of th 
can system of education with 
the achievement and mainte 
change. 

It is too bad that Miles didn't 
this job alone; he is a star in a : 


игу. 
galaxy. Miles sees things whole, writes 


well, offers useful evaluations of what 
is going on, and gives pen 
sights for future planning. F 
“Innovation in Education: Some Gen- 
eralizations,” pulls everything together 
with such skill and relevance t one 
wonders if many of those schools 
ing $100.00 to $250.00 per day for cor 
sultants on change might not 
simply to read it. Yet, as so ote! 
pens in a collection, the res 
chapters are a grab-bag of su 
disappointments. Perhaps Miles mu: 
charged with trying to do toc much. 
Using so many people on a sinz 
even though their interests i 
tion vary from state-wide platting 
use of 8mm motion pictures, hi 
to duplication of ideas and a diminution 
of impact. 


Els despite the clutter, there 
are several conclusions that stand out 
and they demand notice. Here is one: 
*A kind of axiom seems visible in al- 
most any of the studies reported in the 
book: educational innovations are almost 
never installed on their merits." What 
an innovation is, in and of itself, is less 
important than the way it relates to the 
external climate of opinion, the style 
and energy of available leadership, the ( 
critical incidents in the formative pe- 
riod, the implementation supports— 
“availability of the device, how easy it 
is to use, the working condition of the 
equipment, authorization from the local 
organization, and the skill of the op- 
erator.” Even more crucial is the matter _ 
of innovation/system congruence, that - 
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is, the ability of the innovation to re- 
late harmoniously to existing practices 
and to be easily institutionalized. The 
implication is clear—as with human re- 
lationships, personality in the innova- 
tion is more important than character 
for social acceptance. Indeed, character 


special handicap, for men or meth- 
“Any innovation implying or re- 
quiring important value changes in ac- 
plers (such as those dealing with in- 

-cpersonal relationships, race relations, 
eligious commitments, etc.) will en- 
counter difficulty, since much more than 
ihe nature of the innovation itself is at 
take,” 

So, while changes are possible, and 
are occurring with increasing frequency, 
there is a paucity of radical experi- 
mentation in education because tradition 
controls innovation even as circum- 
stances compromise what is tried. Edu- 
cators assume that continuity with the 
past is the best preparation for the 
future. It could be a terminal assump- 
tion in a nuclear age. ) 

A second conclusion, and one that is 
not inconsistent with the first, is that 
“. . . in most cases the initiation of 
change’ in an educational system ap- 
pears to come from outside.” It was 
the expansion of science and technology 
that prompted the establishment of 
Johns Hopkins and the shift of focus 

"there and elsewhere from the liberal arts 
curriculum to graduate specialization. 
The political rivalry with Russia, in- 
tensified by the technological sophistica- 
tion demonstrated by sputnik, called 
forth in our schools a new effort in 
mathematics, science, and other studies. 
The civil rights movement and the 
existentialist ethos (exemplified best in 

` various art forms, not among academics) 
encouraged the students to insist that 
their educational experiences be made 
personal and relevant. Changes have 
come from the outside in the past, but is 
this still true? 


I. is almost a commonplace now to say 
that as our nation moves into a post-in- 
dustrial age, residual power is shifting 
over to university men. They supply 
the skilled minds required for the elec- 
tronic age, thus they become the ad- 
visors to the nation-state. Perhaps the 
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time has come when they will act more 
than be acted upon. But these intellec- 
tuals have not learned to think holisti- 
cally, they still live in their disciplinary 
caves, neither by training nor experi- 
ence are they prepared for social and 
political leadership, or, even more, for 
the moral and ethical responsibilities in- 
herent in these new positions. So they 
blink and burn under exposure to this 
larger world and, uncomfortable, quickly 
defer to anybody who will cover them 
with an “informed opinion.” Hence, 
even in the time of their new influence, 
the university men—who of all school- 
men might be thought to be most in- 
dependent—are still illustrative of the 
extent to which the schools are respon- 
sive mainly to external influences. 

A third conclusion drawn from Miles 
is that “educational innovations are al- 
most never evaluated on a systematic 
basis.” Our author is discouraged by 
this fact because his concern, as stated 
in his purposes, is to understand the 
initiatives, the processes, and the effects 
of change. 

However, the condition Miles deplores 
is a logical accompaniment to his other 
conclusions: If the initiation of change 
is external, and the innovation which is 
the mechanism for change is dependent 
for survival on everything but its own 
integrity, then what happens cannot be 
catalogued because of the lack of shared 
criteria. Those who launched the in- 
novation look to what happens with one 
set of values and those who lived 
through it with another. 

This book does contribute to the col- 
lection of data on change processes. 
Such data are essential to the establish- 
ment of the understanding that may 
eventually make possible a more sys- 
tematic evaluation. Yet, then, as now, 
research methodology will be nothing 
more or less than the procedure we 
think best for lining up evidence to 
which meaning will still need to be 
ascribed by human judgments. 


And I have written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto, 
And putting us to ignorance again. 

— ROBERT BROWNING 


Vision in Outer Space 


C. A. Baker (Ed.) 


Visual Capabilities in the Space 
Environment: A Collection of 
Articles Sponsored by the Human 
Factors Society. New York: 
Pergamon Press, Symposium Pub- 
lication Division, 1965. Pp. vii + 
203. $10.50. 


Reviewed by ALFRED Lir 


The editor, Charles A. Baker, holds 
an MA from the University of New 
Mexico, has taught at Colorado A & M 
College for ten years, worked in the 
Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tories at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base and, since 1963, has been Senior 
Staff Scientist, Honeywell, Inc. 

The reviewer, Alfred Lit, received a 


` BS in optometry and practiced it until 


1943. He then went to Columbia for 
his 1948 PhD in psychology under 
Clarence Graham. He somehow man- 
aged to serve as aviation and clinical 
psychologist in the army while working 
toward his doctorate. He has taught 
optometry at Columbia, served as re- 
search psychologist at the University of 
Michigan, headed up the Human Fac- 
tors Staff of the Bendix Systems Divi- 
sion, Ann Arbor, and, since 1961, has 
been Professor in the Department of 
Psychology at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


A aive papers were written during the 
early years of the present decade 
when man's first ventures beyond the 
earth's atmosphere were being greeted 
by an excited world poignantly aware 
of the uncertainties surrounding the 
astronauts’ capability of operating in the 
relatively unknown and hostile environ- 
ment of outer space. 

Driven by the conviction that visual 
performance would play at least as 
critical a role in the success of manned 
space flight as it does in terrestrial 
flight, the scientists responsible for de- 
veloping manned spacecraft systems 
were busily engaged in collecting and 
analyzing information dealing with the 
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limitations and capabilities of the hu- 
man visual system. In response to this 
urgent task, the editors and consultants 
of the Journal of the Human Factors 
"Society devoted the June 1963 issue of 
— Human Factors to a special series of 13 
papers dealing with the topic, "Visual 
capabilities in the operation of manned 
space systems." The present book con- 
tains a -reproduction of these papers 
(164 pages), together with three addi- 
tional articles (36 pages) selected later. 
The book, under the same editorship, 
was published in order to achieve a 
_ wider distribution of the material than 
could be provided by the special issue of 
the Journal. 
. All of the 22 contributors to this 
book are psychologists, who, on the 
` basis of their previous training and re- 
search contribution in human engineer- 
ing, were invited by the editor to sub- 
. mit manuscripts. The result is а col- 
© lection of 16 articles presented on a 
rather advanced technical level. They 
summarize (and in a few cases slightly 
extend) the state-of-the-art in a wide 
M variety of specialized fields. Major 
emphasis is given to the analysis 
of environmental variables which af- 
„fect visual performance; the list in- 
cludes such matters as unusual gravita- 
tional forces, vestibular stimulation, con- 
ditions. of illumination, visual display 
parameters, atmospheric contaminants, 
and vehicular vibration. Special. con- 
sideration is also given to the evaluation 
of the role of the human operator in 
space missions and to the development 
~ of visual aids designed to increase his 
reliability and usefulness. The inclu- 
sion of a Word Index (containing only 
slightly over 100 items) is of. small 
help in serving the need for integrating 
_ the separate articles, but a useful fea- 
“ture of the book is that each paper has 
-.an abstract and typically presents an 
extensive bibliography. 
Still sorely lacking in this field (a 
_ need strongly emphasized by many of 
- the contributors) are extensive ground 
. and in-flight research programs designed 
to yield critically required information 
necessary to insure optimal visual func- 


- present and future space systems. 
- Clearly, the application of visual science 
to manned space flight has not yet at- 


tioning of the human operator in both- 


tained a level of sophistication appropri- 


ate for the presentation of data in hand- 
book form, an accomplishment that has 
been successfully achieved in the gen- 
eral field of military vision. Until then, 
for human factors practitioners and for 
visual scientists interested in bioastro- 
nautics, the present book is probably 
worth having in one’s personal library, 
if a copy of the June 1963 issue of Hu- 
man Factors is not readily available. 


Additions 
to the Toolbox 


Louis A. Gottschalk and Arthur H. 
Auerbach (Eds.) 


Methods of Research in Psycho- 
therapy. New York: Appleton, 
Century-Crofts, 1966. an xviii + 
654. $9. 15. 


Reviewed by RICHARD N. CARRERA 


The first editor, Louis A. Gottschalk, 
is Research Professor and Research 
Coordinator, Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. An MD since 1943, he is now 
Training and Supervising Analyst at the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
The second editor, Arthur H. Auerbach, 
is Associate in Psychiatry, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine and 
formerly he was on the staf of the In- 
stitute for the Study of Psychotherapy, 
Temple University Medical Center. 

The reviewer, Richard N. Carrera, 
has recently moved from Emory Uni- 


. versity to become Associate Professor of 


Psychology at the University of Miami. 
He received a 1960 PhD from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His major 
research interest is in behavioral and 
learning approaches to psychotherapy. 
He has reviewed before for CP. 


HIS BOOK is a compilation of ar- 
ticles, a number of them published 
for the first time, bringing together a 


diversity of approaches to psychother- 
apy research. Any book of readings, 
especially in a topical area like this, 
is bound to be somewhat of a potpourri 
and this volume is no exception. ‘The 
reader who starts at the beginning : 
attempts to cover the whole book will 
find himself constantly adjusting and 
readjusting not only to the prec 
differences in style but also to so 
rather jarring shifts in content. On: 
ceeds, for example, from a tec! 
discussion of audio-visual dat 
tion to narrations of personal re: 
to being filmed. The editors ù‘ 
saw this as a problem and we 
to reduce the discontinuity by pr 
brief, critical reviews at the en 
some of the chapters. 

To some extent, this uneven: 
the result of design. Researc! ] 
therapy has proliferated to thc 
that it is quite possible to cor 
volume of readings that is ri 
circumscribed with respect t 
and general methodology. Т! 
however, was organized to cover а 
broad spectrum of COSME ind J 
does so. with reasonable Success. The 


ons 


emphasis i is “an-the_psychothe: py proć- 
ess in its natural” and comparatively 
traditional state. Little attention is di- 


тару, 
rom 


rected to laboratory analogs of 
and aside from two contributio: 
the point of view of operant co 
ing there is little or no emphasis ‹ 
learning approaches that seem to be 
coming into increasing favor. 

The editors are clearly more 
cerned with process research than with 
evaluation of therapy outcome. This is 
reflected not only in their selection of 
articles but in their introductory com- 
ments where they seem to imply that 
there is no serious issue about whether 
or not psychotherapy changes behavior. 
Nevertheless, they include some good : 
material on outcome; there is an excel- 
lent paper by Breedlove and Krause on 
research design and a chapter by Lor. 
and McNair summarizing some of the. 
best work to date in conceptualization | 
and measurement of outcome variables. 
Also, several of the articles concerned | 
primarily with process describe original: 
and ingenious approaches to behavior 
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measurement; 8 E 15 relevant 
to evaluation of the results of therapy. 

Of special interest is the section deal- 
ing with paralanguage, linguistics and 
/. kinesic variables, including a reprint of 
the excellent 1963 article by Dittmann 
and Wynne. It appears that linguistic 
variables are not going to be very 
fruitful in psychotherapy research but 
there are other developments which 
` seem to hold great promise. The use of 
micromomentary facial expressions as 
described in the Haggard and Isaacs 
chapter is one such example. Their find- 
ing that such facial expressions are 
typically incompatible with their verbal 
context has interesting implications for 
“personality theory as well as psycho- 
therapy, especially since here is а varia- 
‘ble that can be reliably measured and is 
mot dependent 0 ıt On. verbal productions. 

This isla book about ways of doing 
research and, with a few exceptions, the 

` editors do a reasonably consistent job 
< of maintaining their focus. Some of the 
articles are of questionable relevance. 
"The chapter by Beck, for example, is a 
-good summary of the Rorschach ap- 
proach to personality evaluation but con- 
tains little of direct relevance to psy- 
chotherapy research. There are a num- 
ber of contributions, however, that 
should be very useful to a reader doing 
work in this area, especially one who is 
, inexperienced. The material on sound- 
film recording presents an excellent dis- 
cussion of the technical problems in- 
volved. The section on language varia- 
bles presents some interesting and 
“sophisticated approaches to measure- 
ments of verbal behavior. In this sec- 

tion as well as several others, much 

"thoughtful attention is directed to the 
— question of which classes of behavior 
` аге modifiable by psychotherapy and 

to the construction of meaningful cate- 
-gories for such behavior. A final chapter 

focuses on research in the teaching of 
psychotherapy, an area where relatively 
little has been done but that is sure to 
receive increasing attention. 

The reader who is relatively unini- 
tiated in this area cannot fail to be 
impressed with the magnitude of the 
difficulties involved and with the per- 
_ Sistence and ingenuity with which psy- 
chotherapy is being slowly moved into 
_ the realm of science. This volume should 


be useful as a reference text in graduate 


courses and the “tool” articles alone 
make it a worthwhile addition to the 
library of anyone doing or contemplat- 
ing research in psychotherapy. 


Help for 
Five Hundred Million 


J. M. Fuster 


Psychological Counselling in India. 
Bombay: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. x 
+ 261. Rs. 10.00 ($1.35). 


Reviewed by A. EDWIN HARPER, JR. 


The author, J. M. Fuster, SJ., is 
students’ counsellor and Head of the 
Department of Psychology, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and Post-graduate 
Teacher of Psychology, University of 
Bombay. His MA is in counseling psy- 
chology from the Catholic University of 
America and his PhD is from the Maha- 
raja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 
He is author of Your Marriage has a 
Purpose and Your Life has a Purpose. 

The reviewer, A. Edwin Harper, Jr., 
is Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ewing Christian College, Allaha- 
bad, India. He is an American, born in 
India of educational missionary parents, 
and he has spent most of his professional 
life in India. His background includes 
clinical study under Nicholas Hobbs at 
Teachers College, Columbia, while he 
was moving toward his PhD. His work 
includes heading up a guidance program 
in a dosen church-related schools as 
well as doing research in measurement. 


s pe BOOK is a pioneer, the first in its 
field in India. It grows out of the 
study, research, and experience of an ac- 
tive college counselor, Says the author in 
his Preface, “The purpose of this book 
is to stimulate the growth of psycho- 
logical counselling in India, . . ." The 
Indian emphasis is there, from the very 


first page to the end. Western readers 
will find it valuable as an accurate pic- 
ture of the state of the field in India, 
the resources available (75 psychiatrists 
for 500 million people), and a review of 
what research there is. They may also 
be fascinated by case studies quite for- 
eign to their own experience—like the 
girl who hears that her parents are ar- 
ranging her engagement to a boy 
she dislikes, without even con 
her. (How would yoz handle th 

Part I is called “Preparation,” 
deals both with the preparation 
selors and the preparation of ti 
for what lies ahead. There is 
and precise presentation of trainin 
quirements, professional ethics 
viewing, and personality test 
in India. But the chapter on ^ 
ture and Genesis of Abnormal 
jour" is rather too oversimplifiec 
out really being simple. And in ti 


next 


chapter, "Theoretical Background of 
Psychological Counselling," the author 
р! es into deep water, bringing in such 
cn fintroject" and "schizo- 
phrenia" thout adequately defining 
them. 

Part II: “Psychological C selling” 
continues this curious var iy of 
style, ranging from ‘lucid’ to 'dense'—as 


though different parts of the boo! 
written for different audiences 
tunately, the crucial chapter of t: 
tion, “The Counselling Process, 
again very clear. Fuster’s theore ical 
discussion is Rogerian, but his practical 
techniques have a more eclectic base. 
The student will find much of practical 
value; though the reviewer wishes the 
author had really come to grips on @ 
theoretical level with the problem gen- 
erated for the client-centered approach 
by an authoritarian culture. And there 
is, disappointingly, no discussion of 
group therapy—a need where trained 
counsellors are so few. 

Part III: “Research” is a contribu- 
tion of major importance. Throughout 
the book Western research is seldom 
specifically quoted, though it is obviously 
in the background; Indian research is 
emphasized in detail. In this section, 
Fuster demonstrates with Q-technique 
that students of different religious-cul- - 
tural heritages (Hindu and Zoroastrian) _ 
do differ, even when living in the same 
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city and attending the same Christian 
college—and that these personality dif- 
ferences are in line with the natures of 
the religions, Zoroastrian “sociability” 
and Hindu individualism. 

Part IV: on “Prevention” presents a 
brief but good account of mental hy- 
giene, and an excellent discussion of 
“Sex Education in India” arguing, on the 
basis of research оп parents’ and stu- 


t 
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dents’ opinions, for a more open ap- 
proach to this subject. 

In general, this is a valuable book, if 
only because it is the first to fill an 
obvious need. As such, it deserves to be 
widely read. It is always easy to be 
critical of a “first.” But if others, later, 
do any better, they will have this pio- 
neering effort partly to thank for their 
success. 


Clinician’s Insights 


Erik H. Erikson 


Insight and Responsibility. New York: Norton, 1964. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harvey LONDON 


The author, Erik Н. Erikson, is Pro- 
fessor of Human Development and Lec- 
turer in Psychiatry in the Department 
of Social Relations, Harvard University, 
on leave in Europe for the spring 
semester. He is author of Childhood and 
Society, Young Man Luther and Identity 
and the Lifecycle. On the way are 
Identity: Youth and History and a book 
on Gandhi. He has been a psychoanalyst 
for over 30 years, was at the Austen 
Riggs Center before going to Harvard. 

The reviewer, Harvey London, is now 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
Brandeis but as of September 1967 will 
be on a joint appointment in the De- 
partments of Sociology and Psychology, 
Emory University. He concentrated in 


` philosophy at Princeton and was intro- 


duced to clinical work in both medicine 
and psychotherapy at Johns Hopkins 
before he entered graduate school at 
Columbia. 


HE RELATIONSHIP between clinical 

insight and responsibility allows 
Erik Erikson to range across a wide 
variety of fascinating topics. The six 
essays of this volume include an ap- 
preciation of Freud, a discussion of the 
logical status of clinical evidence, an 
analysis of the constituents of human 


` responsibility, and an overview of the 
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implications of clinical insight for ethi- 
cal behavior. Treatment of these topics 
gives Erikson ample opportunity to con- 
tinue the work for which he has become 
so well known. He writes probingly of 
the dimension which psychoanalytic 
understanding adds to historical knowl- 
edge, and of ramifications of the con- 
cept of identity. In this review, how- 
ever, I should like to focus on two es- 
says that treat themes new to Erikson. 

In his chapter on “The Nature of 
Clinical Evidence" Erikson begins by 
analyzing the components of clinical in- 
ference in medicine. The medical clini- 
cian uses data derived from the com- 
plaint, from symptoms, from the an- 
amnesis and from an examination. He 
compares these data with norms based 
on his knowledge of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and pathology, and as a result of 
this comparison makes a prediction en- 
tailing a preferred method of treat- 
ment. Application of the treatment may 
or may not verify the clinical prediction, 
depending on the course of the patient's 
disease. 

Assuming this model of inference and 
leaving aside other uses of the medical 
model, Erikson discusses the extent to 
which one may adopt it in psycho- 
therapy. His aim is to define what is 
common to the use of clinical evidence 


in medicine and psychotherapy, and to 
show that where the use of psycho- 
therapeutic evidence departs from the 
medical model, it does so because vastly 
greater elements of subjectivity properly 
enter into psychotherapy. For the bulk 
of the chapter Erikson discusses a pa- 
tient's dream, demonstrating the kind of 
reasoning required to yield the dream's 
meaning in such a way as to advance 
understanding of the neurotic problem. 
by both therapist and patient. Erikson 
makes clear that, just as a physician 
cannot understand a bit of clinical evi- 
dence in isolation, neither can a psycho- 
therapist. Both workers must refer in- 
formation to the repository supplied by 
previous dealings with the patient and 
by clinical knowledge and experience. 


| indicates just where the 
analogy between the use of psycho: 
therapeutic and medical evidence may 
break down. In therapy, the clinician 
must use as data his own emotional re- 
sponses to the patient. To some extent 
these responses are based upon training 
and experience. Another clinician with 
comparable training and experience 
might be expected to react similarly. 
But there may be a point beyond which 
education cannot go. Some therapists 
seem truly to possess insight in the sense 
of intuition, and can evidently tell re- 
markable things about their patients; 
Here, certainly, if at no other point, is 
the psychotherapist "subjective." 

One might argue, however, that this 
subjectivity is not peculiar to psycho- 
therapeutic evidence. Consider the most 
talented heart specialists and radiolo- 
gists. These men can hear or see clinical 
signs all but unavailable to many of 
their colleagues, and in this sense their 
evidence is equally subjective. Thus, the 
analogy between the two kinds of evi- 
dence might be carried further than 
Erikson attempts. Perhaps, epistemo- 
logically, clinical evidence is all of a 
piece. 

In his last essay, “The Golden Rule 
in the Light of New Insight," Erikson 
seeks to “. . . distinguish variations in 
moral and ethical sensitivity in ac- 
cordance with stages in the develop- 
ment of human conscience" (p. 221). 
Basic to this endeavor is a distinction 
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` between moral rules (based on a fear of 
threats to be forestalled) and ethical 
rules (based on ideals to be striven for). 
_ Erikson proposes that the human passes 
` from a childhood stage in which action 
is based upon moral rules through an 
` adolescent stage in which conduct is 

based upon a "total ideology" and, 
finally, to an adult stage in which be- 
havior is based upon a fully developed 
ethical sense. 


[^ н developmental scheme 
р - might be compared to those proposed by 
Piaget (1932) and Kohlberg (1963). 
` Eriksons adult stage, in which опе 
` strives to p qun ideals, contrasts 
interestingly Kohlberg's last de- 
velopmental stage, in which one acts to 
__ avoid the censure of conscience. Clearly, 
‘Erikson is postulating a stage more ad- 
'vanced than any Kohlberg found in his 
studies. However, Kohlberg stopped 
‘short of studying adults, and it is they 
"who would be expected to manifest 
_ Erikson's most developed ethical stage. 
—. Erikson closes by singling out the 
therapist as an adult with a special sort 
a of ethical responsibility. The healer is 
- committed to the preservation of life 
| and the furtherance of well-being. Erik- 
3 son believes that the clinician need not 
y 


- prove scientifically that these are the 
Я highest goods because his prior com- 
mitment to life and well-being absolves 
- him of the necessity for proof. I would 
= suggest that Erikson's conclusion flows 
_ from other premises. The clinician need 
not prove scientifically that the further- 
ance of well-being is a good simply be- 
cause it is not in the nature of scientific 
evidence that it alone can be used as a 
justification for ethical commitment. As 
Hume pointed out, one cannot deduce an 
“ought” from an “is.” For a justification 
of clinical work, Erikson need only refer 
— to his own restatement of the golden 
` rule as it applies to the relationship be- 
tween psychotherapist and patient: that 
mode of treatment is best which allows 
the therapist “. . . to develop as a practi- 
tioner, and as a person, even as the pa- 
. tient is cured as a patient, and as a 
` person" (р. 236). 
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Patients 
and Semantics 


I. M. Marks, MD 

Patterns of Meaning in Psychiatric 
Patients: Semanti ic Dena 
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Reviewed by Maurice LORR 


The author, I. M. Marks, a British 
physician who also holds a DPM de- 
gree, is a research worker, Institute of 
Psychiatry, The Maudsley Hospital, 
London. 

The reviewer, Maurice Lorr, is Chief, 
Outpatient Psychiatric Research, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, and Re- 
search Consultant, Catholic University 
of America. A University of Chicago 
PhD, his main interest is in the areas of 
psychopathology, problems of classifica- 
tion, interpersonal behavior and evalua- 
tion of psychotherapy. He is author 
(with С. J. Klett and D. M. McNair) 
of Syndromes of Psychosis, and editor 
of Explorations in Typing Psychotics, 
both published by Pergamon Press. 


d Bae MONOGRAPH reports on an effort 
to map out some areas of concep- 
tual meaning regarded as important in 
psychiatric patients. The study assumes 
that psychiatric patient behavior pat- 
terns and concept meanings reflect each 
other, Using the Osgood semantic dif- 
ferential, the author explored the mean- 
ing of personal concepts such as My- 
self, My Father, My Mother as well as 
15 concepts in 3 emotional areas. The 


study groups compared consisted of 
obsessive-compulsives, psychopaths, and 
orthopedic controls. 

First, a few words about the semantic 
differential. It may be characterized as a 
technique for measuring the meaning of 


a concept on the dimensions of Ev 
tion, Potency and Activity. Each c 
cept is rated on a collection of s 
point adjectival scales, like доо 
weak-strong and active-passive 
present study the dimensiona! 
the 11 scales of the semantic ci 
was examined separately wit! 
study group. A factor analysi: 
a strong evaluative factor in 
and a weak subsidiary evalu: 
tor of danger or risk within the chiese 
sive and control groups. The pc 
and activity: factors were dow 
represented. 

The clinical samples were we 
for age, sex, social class, intellige» 
education. However, the ps) 
were defined in ways quite a! 
with usage in the United Sta! 
were characterized by repeate 
violence, shouting, screaming, theft, ro 
bery and drug addiction. Here !^c term 
refers to chronically anti-soci«! 
uals, frequently in trouble, 
neither from experience nor pui: 
and maintaining no genuine loy 
any person or group. Thus the 
should be considered in terms of ti 
haviors that distinguish this cli; 


group. 


ofiting 
пей 
s to 


Ls three groups examined were com 
pared with respect to each of the per- 
sonal concepts across the 11 scales, 
Obsessives manifested disturbed self 
concepts, while psychopaths had both 
disturbed self and parental concepts. 
Analysis of the 15 emotional concepts 
(anger-hostility, fear-anxiety, love-af- 
fection) was less revealing. Anger-hos- 
tility concepts in psychopaths and anx- 
iety concepts in obsessives and psycho- 
paths were disturbed. The findings did 
not confirm a hypothesis that obsessives 
fear and defend themselves against their 
hostile feelings more than controls. In 
the love-affection area female obsessives 
and psychopaths manifested disturbed | 
concepts with regard to sex. Two clini- л 
cal validation studies carried out showed — 
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that psychiatrists agree as much with 
patient’s scores on the semantic dif- 
ferential as they did between themselves. 

The literature review relative to ob- 
sessives and psychápaths and concerning 
ted semantic differential studies is 
excellent. The data collection was con- 
lucted with care and the analysis was 
thorough. ‘The findings are presented 
clearly and in considerable detail. If 
there is error it is in the direction of 
excessive detail and unnecessary repeti- 
tion of results. Perhaps here lies the 
problem. While the study was well done, 
the findings are quite limited in scope 
and generality. Too much reliance has 
been placed on a single psychometric 
technique, the semantic differential. Not 
enough has been drawn from personality 
and learning theory to anticipate rela- 
tionships and to broaden inquiry. In 
some respects more light has been shed 
on the semantic differential than on psy- 
chiatric patients. 

The monograph can be recommended 
to clinicians interested in conceptualiza- 
tions of neurotics. Semantic differential 
enthusiasts will also find much of value 
here. 


Two of a Spate 


William A. Fullager, Hal G. Lewis 
and Carroll F. Cumbee (Eds.) 


Readings for Educational Psychol- 
ogy. 2nd Ed. New York: Crowell, 
1964. Pp. 645. $3.75. 


Joseph L. French (Ed.) 


Educating the Gifted: A Book of 
Readings. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1964. Pp. xi + 
514. $6.50. 


Reviewed by W. RoBERT DIXON 
The editors of the first volume re- 


viewed here are William A. Fullager, 
Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
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versity of Rochester; Hal. G. Lewis, 
Professor of the Foundations of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida; and Caroll 
F. Cumbee, Associate Professor of Child 
Development, University of Florida. 
Editor of the second book is Joseph L. 
French, Professor of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

The reviewer is W. Robert Dixon, 
Professor of Education, and Chairman 
of the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology in the School of Education, 
University of Michigan. A Michigan 
PhD, he has had teaching and adminis- 
trative experience in New York State 
Public Schools, and has taught educa- 
tional psychology first at the University 
of Illinois and then, since 1949, at the 
University of Michigan. 


HESE two publications are repre- 

sentative of the spate of collections 
of readings which have inundated the 
market within the last decade. The rea- 
sons advanced for this development 
usually include: the desire to have the 
student go beyond the presentation 
found in the textbook; the hope that 
exposure to primary sources will culti- 
vate his critical capacities; the belief 
that reading more professional litera- 
ture will in some way enhance the in- 
dividual’s teaching performance. From 
another point of view, this type of 
material is seen as a substitute for the 
availability of a good library. Since 
publishers are not in business to lose 
money, and, since scores of these vol- 
umes have been edited, it is obvious that 
many college teachers find the materials 
useful, 

In the preface to their collection, Ful- 
lagar, Lewis, and Cumbee record their 
reasons for preparing this set of read- 
ings: first, college instructors don’t 
have "time to choose worthwhile read- 
ings from the welter of educational 
writings"; and second, even if time is 
found, "the selections are not readily 
available to students." Assuming that 
the educational psychology course(s) 
for which this book is intended is part 
of a teacher preparation program, why 
can't the instructors find time to stay 
*on top" of the literature of their field? 
Or, why aren't the selections available 
to students? If such is actually the case, 
the institution should not be accredited 


for teacher certification, The whole en- 
terprise smacks of the pampering which 
plagues much of the educational scene 
today. Someone does a selection job for 
the college instructors, who then spoon 
feed the material to their students, who 
in turn do the same thing when they 
become teachers. What we need is a 
group of sharp, professional scholars 
who are in command of their field and 
who will insist on their students be- 
coming skilled in the use of the tools 
of their trade, in this case, professional 
literature. 

However, if someone is going to en- 
gage in this sort of effort, Fullager, e£ 
al. have done an efficient job. This re- 
viewer is not about to comment on each 
of the sixty-eight articles included in 
the readings. Instead, a few remarks 
will be made on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the set from the viewpoint of 
a teacher of educational psychology. It 
was gratifying to find selections from 
the writings of such masters as Thorn- 
dike, Watson, Kilpatrick, and Dewey. 
Also, readers will find materials that 
are representative of a growth philos- 
ophy, the environmentalist position, the 
self-concept idea, and notions about the 
role of a teacher. In addition, articles 
on creativity, concept formation, and 
programming help to give the book an 
up-to-date flavor. 

Major weaknesses are to be found in 
the treatment of mental development 
and intelligence, in the handling of 
measurement and evaluation, and in the 
omission of articles dealing with in- 
formation processing, cybernetics, and 
feedback. With reference to mental de- 
velopment and intelligence, it would 
seem reasonable to expect the 2nd edi- 
tion of this publication to include some- 
thing on Piaget’s work and the contribu- 
tion of Guilford on the nature of in- 
telligence. The three articles on testing 
are fine as far as they go, but this gen- 
eral area is of such vital importance in 
the training of teachers that it should 
be accorded much more attention. Fi- 
nally, no teacher can be considered 
equipped to manage a classroom unless 
he has had his teaching behavior in- 
fluenced by the concepts stemming from 
the work on feedback and information 
processing. 
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As far as this reviewer is concerned, 
a case can be made for a book of read- 
. ings if one of two conditions prevails: 
(1) an author develops a set to supple- 
ment a textbook he has written, or (2) 
a particular topic is to be studied in 
depth, in which case the readings could 
trace the important developments, pre- 
sent the critical research efforts, and 
identify the crucial problems. In a way, 
French has taken this second approach 
with his collection of articles on the 
“Gifted.” As a reader soon learns, it is 
the intellectually gifted with whom 
- French is concerned. 
Since French views the book as one 
that provides the material for a one- 
semester course on the mentally supe- 
- Fior, it should probably be examined 
3 with this purpose in mind. Three of the 
` first four chapters deal with the nature 
- of talent. The inclusion of Terman's 
summary article on his monumental 
project makes this section particularly 
useful. The next several chapters de- 
"scribe the characteristics of mentally 
superior children and procedures for 
identifying these individuals. One hun- 
dred and forty pages then are devoted 
to a detailed description of various 
school programs that attempt to provide 
_ for giftedness. Sections on underachieve- 
ment, guidance, and creativity are fol- 
lowed by a few articles devoted to the 
| state of research and evaluation in the 
field. 
For most courses dealing with. chil- 
dren of superior abilities the book would 
` be appropriate. In the reviewer’s opinion 
it would be strengthened by making 
some sort of a summary of the school 
programs and adding selections that 
would provide a more complete treat- 
ment of the research effort. 


^ 
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Curiosity, in my opinion, makes the 
world go round—the original itch, more 
E important than sin. 


—RutH McKenney 


A Bridge from Personal 
to Social 


Ivan Boszormenyi-Nagy and James L. Framo (Eds.) 


Intensive Family Therapy: Theoretical and Practical Aspeci 
York: Hoeber Medical Division, Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. xi: 


$12.50. 


Reviewed by HUBERT S. COFFEY 


The first author-editor is Ivan Bos- 


.sormenyi-Nagy, Director, Family Ther- 


apy Project, Eastern Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Institute, Philadelphia. He is 
also Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
and Psychiatrist, Philadelphia Psychi- 
atric Center. He is co-editor with Gerald. 
Н. Zuk of Family Therapy and Dis- 
turbed Families published in 1967. The 
second author-editor, James L. Framo, 
PhD, is Medical Research Scientist, De- 
partment of Clinical Research, Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute; In- 
structor of Psychiatry, Jefferson Medical 
College; and Consultant, Delaware 
County Juvenile Court, Media, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The reviewer, Hubert S. Coffey, re- 
ceived his PhD from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1938. He taught at Cen- 
tral Washington College until 1942, spent 
four years in the Navy, then went to 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
where he has stayed, with the following 
exceptions: During 1951-52 he was 
Visiting Lecturer at Harvard, later spent 
a year at the Tavistock Institute, and 
in 1957-58 was Visiting Fulbright Pro- 
fessor at the University of Lucknow. 


HE BOOK, Intensive Family Ther- 

apy: Theoretical and Practical As- 
pects, should make a real stir in the 
world of psychologists. It is much more 
than a compilation of superficially re- 
lated papers encompassing a common 
theme (which is the end-result of too 
many of our published compendia). 


ise on 
ind the 
tivas 
act 
unit 


Rather it is a deeply moving tr 
the nature of social relations 
connections between intrapsychi 
tions and interpersonal events. 1 
that it is focused upon the fam: 
does not in any way seem a limitation, 
Jt is the very intensiveness of the ap- 
proach which communicates its convic- 


tion and opens our horizons to the many 
implications it has for ways of viewing 
other social relations. 

The development of family therapy 


to 
cen 
the 
габ 


has been a significant contril 
clinical practice in the past 
years. In a short space of time 
literature has grown from hesit 
tempts to work with schizophrenics in 
a family focused treatment to the pres- 
ent day preoccupation with its devclop- 
ment in hospitals and clinics with a 
wide variety of patients. Some of the 
book is devoted to reviews and illustra- 
tions of how such procedures have been 
used and are being explored at the 
present time. Several of the authors of 
the present articles direct their efforts in 
this fashion, but even here there is 
more than “how to do it." There is a 
coming to grips with the rationale and 
ideology of the therapeutic efforts and 
therapeutic problems. 

It is really the stimulating and en- i 
grossing theoretical structure to Bos- 
zormenyi-Nagy's and Framo's positions 
that make up the basic contribution of 
this book. For some time now articles. 
on family therapy have been approached 
either as incidental to a theory of psy- 
chological etiology or they have been 
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practical demonstrations and guide 
books on how to conduct a family ther- 
apy group. This book clearly confronts 
ihe issue of what is the nature of the 
intrapsychic and ways in which the 
intrapsychic relates and corresponds to 
relations between the Self and Other. 
it is clearly evident that concern with 
such issues could flow from a profound 
environment in intensive family therapy 
but it is not inevitable. The fact that 

` the editors have been concerned with 
this realm of intellectual probing makes 
their book much more important than 
the usual one on tactics. 


I his excellent chapter on “Relation- 
ships, Experience and Transaction" Bos- 
zormenyi-Nagy sets out four main con- 
cerns: (1) a dialectical theory of per- 
sonality and relatedness which attempts 
to integrate certain conceptually analo- 
gous outlooks of present-day psycho- 
analytic ego psychology and existential 
phenomenology; (2) the relational world 
of the person as composed of a spec- 
trum of alternate choices for self-de- 
lineation; (3) a theoretical model. of 
the formation of relational systems; 
and (4) concept and manifestations of 
the phasic relational process in family 
therapy. This compact preamble bor- 
rowed almost verbatim from the author 
can give little hint as to what is ac- 
tually covered except that it gives a 
clue аз to the breadth and depth of the 
considerations, 

Within the past decade clinical psy- 
chology has been in the throes of an- 
other schism between those who see 

- themselves as primarily intra-psychically 
oriented with their rituals and taboos, 
and those stout empiricists who see 
themselves as unflauntingly devoted to 
the operational and behavioral with 
their dismissal of anything more as 
“mysticism.” Curiously neither position 
has allowed itself to be at all congenial 
with the attempts of Melanie Klein or 
Fairbairn to develop some theoretical 
connection between the two, and when 
there has been some awareness of the 
need for integration, there has often 
been an escape clause which contains 
“role theory" or a belated and uncer- 
tain acceptance of G. H. Mead as if 
they constituted a synthesis. 
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Boszormenyi-Nagy in the second and 
third chapters and Framo in the fourth 
take the reader a long way in the direc- 
tion of a real integration. It is clear 
that "social reality" for them is not 
synonymous with the external environ- 
ment nor that intrapsychic experience is 
unrelated to the external objects which 
become internalized through the very 
human processes of identification and 
introjections. The Self and the Other 
are no longer labels for constants in a 
topology of interpersonal relations but 


are moving counterparts of the dialogue 


and dialectic which functions in human 
development at every moment. That this 
has been conceptualized to help thera- 
pists think about clinical practice does 
not mean that it is not generalizable to 
the study of all human behavior and 
development. And of course this is the 
treasure for all psychologists interested 
in human behavior. 


qu CHAPTERS are rich in illustration 
from close personal experience. Fur- 
ther, every observation seems to have 
been carefully checked and, more, 
thought about. Although the type of il- 
lustrations are all from the field of 
family therapy, with the limitations 
based upon type of cases and setting, 
the experience is obviously rich and well 
communicated. In the clinical research 
project it is easy to imagine much more 
has been talked about than appears in 
the papers here. 

The twelve other authors present 
both theory and demonstrations which 
seem congruent, if not identical, with 
the position of the editors. Bowen, well 
known to family therapy theorists and 
practitioners, discusses the necessity of 
seeing “the family as the patient,” and 
the difficulty of going beyond the eu- 
phemistic connotation of that phrase. 
Wynne, who developed the concepts of 
pseudo-mutuality and pseudo-hostility, 
has an informative article on “Some In- 
dications and Contraindications for Ex- 
ploratory Family Therapy” as he has 
encountered them in his research- 
oriented clinical work. Laing of Tavis- 
tock has a stimulating discussion of the 
function of mystification in its provoca- 
tion of confusion. There are other valu- 
able presentations by different authors 


and although they vary in topical focus, 
all represent ideas gleaned from work in 
family therapy and all show the in- 
volvement and profundity exemplified 
by the editors. The next to final chapter 
is a review of the “systematic research 
approaches to the inner dynamics of 
family life.” Along with the other ar- 
ticles, particularly those by the editors, 
these are essential for researchers in 
this area. 

The first sentence of this review 
stated that this book should make a 
real stir in the world of psychologists. 
It should because it is involved in try- 
ing to bridge the gap between what is 
conceived as “social” and what is con- 
ceived as “clinical.” The book shows 
abundantly that this dichotomy is no 
longer defensible. The saddest fate for 
this volume would be for it to be left to 
the family therapists, valuable as it is to 
them. We all need to read it and in 
doing so, get it under our skins. 


The Varieties 
of Adolescents 


Elizabeth Douvan and Joseph 
Adelson 


The Adolescent Experience. New 
York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. xii + 471. 
$7.95. 


i 
Reviewed by RONALD C. JOHNSON 


The first author, Elizabeth Douvan, 
received a Michigan PhD in 1951 and 
is Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Study Director in the Michigan Survey 
Research Center. She is at present 
working on a book of readings in adoles- 
cent psychology. The second author, 
Joseph Adelson, is also at Michigan, as 
Professor of Psychology and Assistant 
Chief, Psychological Clinic. He received 
his PhD in 1950 from Berkeley and is 
working on the political socialization. of 
adolescents. 

The reviewer, Ronald C. Johnson, re- 
ceived his PhD from the Institute of 
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- Child Development, University of Min- 
nesota and is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Colorado. He is co- 
author with McBain of Science of Our- 
selves, a children’s book on psychology 
and, with Medinnus of Behavior and 

- Development, a child psychology text. 


HE AUTHORS warn the reader that 
“this book is perhaps an uneasy at- 
tempt to mix two genres of psychologi- 
cal writing—the discursive essay and 
the research monograph.” The discur- 
" sive essay is an attempt to link together, 
in a largely psychoanalytic framework, 
a large body of information obtained 
via interviews from a nationwide strati- 
fied representative (of those individuals 
“in school) sample of 1045 boys aged 
14-16 and 2005 girls in grades 6—12. 
"The authors have handled this “uneasy 
ixture" very well indeed, The book is 
eresting and moves easily and logi- 
cally from one topic to the next. The 
- writing style is far above the mean for 
© psychological works. The authors convey 
a good deal of information rather pain- 
lessly—perhaps too painlessly. One is 
swept along by the discussion and often 
is unaware of shifts in the discussion 
from relatively solid facts to conjecture. 
Douvan and Adelson concern them- 
selves with two major problems of 
‘adolescence: 1) the movement from 
parental constraint toward autonomy 
and, with this shift, the development of 
other means of control of one's own 
behavior, and 2) the development of, 
nature of, and relative worth of male 
and female sex roles in adolescence in 
our culture. Other problems, such as 
$ vocational aspirations, are discussed as 
` well. Most commendably, D and A ex- 
pend considerable effort in discussing 
_ the effects of individual and psycho- 
social differences (age, sex, social class, 
—rural-suburban-urban residence, family 
structure) on the techniques used by 
adolescents in handling the problems 
` general to their age group. A major 
strength of this book is the rich and 
| sensitive discussion of the variability, 
` and the presumed bases of this varia- 
bility, found within this group of indi- 
viduals. One is not confronted with a 
_ ‘generalized adolescent, but with a num- 
- ber of varieties of adolescent, each with 
his or her own strengths and weaknesses, 


some of which can be associated with 
relatively specific aspects of that adoles- 
cent's life situation. 

The findings that were of most in- 
terest to this reviewer were those hav- 
ing to do with the development of au- 
tonomy from the parents and with the 
development of alternate methods of 
controlling one's own behavior. D and A 
state that "the opposition of will and 
constraint and the subsequent emergence 
of a set of self-governed set of controls 
is of little use in understanding the 
feminine experience," Boys develop a set 
of inner controls. Girls do not; they 
remain compliant to parental authority. 
Decreased parental constraint comes 
from the parents themselves rather than 
from girls’ rebellion against adult au- 
thority. Girls develop only weak inner 
controls. This finding leads to a most 
enlightening discussion of the adaptive 
value of feminine gossip and later to an 
equally : Stimulating chapter on the role 
of friendship and especially of the role 
of ‘best friend’ for males and for fe- 
males. 

The reviewer sees four ways in which 
the presentation is weakened. First, the 
psychoanalytic model serves as a Pro- 
crustean bed. The data are reported, but 
discussion of these data often is ex- 
panded or contracted according to the 
degree they bear on psychoanalytic prob- 
lems. Second, D and A seldom attempt 
to relate the findings of the present 
study to other empirical research. A 
central theme is the adolescent task of 
identifying with while at the same time 
gaining autonomy from parents, yet 
neither the extensive recent research on 
identification nor on autonomy is cited. 
D and A provide much valuable in- 
formation on the effects of father ab- 
sence on the behavior of both boys and 
girls and, further, differentiate between 
the effects of various types of father 
absence such as death vs. divorce. The 
data, and their interpretation of the 
data, would be more meaningful if 
placed in the context of previous re- 
search on father absence. The authors’ 
findings often confirm and extend previ- 
ous findings and sometimes (as in data 
having to do with ordinal position and 
with the effects of sex and order of 
siblings) are in partial conflict with 
earlier reports. In either case, it would 


seem of value to have made the ties 
with previous work explicit. Third, there 
are some questions of fact. For example, 
D and A speak of the “reawakening of 
erotic feeling at puberty.” It would seem 
that the Kinsey reports should s 
scotched the notion of a sexual latency 
period. Fourth, there are questions con- 
cerning the interpretation of da 
female adolescent type is the 
girl" “They are not much con 
with sexual morality, but show 
latency concern with other m 
like honesty, loyalty, and co: 
these concerns childish “latenc 
cerns? 

Despite these negative statement 
the reviewer believes that t 
have done an excellent job o 
the adolescent come alive for the : 
What has come alive may not 


pleasing to the reader. The male acoles- 
cent is seen as a pretty stolid and con- 
crete but at least reality oriented person. 


The female adolescent, to p: 
the authors’ quote of James ^ 
worth studying in the sense that one 
might examine with interest a slide of 
cancer tissue.’ 


A Near-Primer 
for Game Theory 


Anatol Rapoport 


Two-Person Game Theory: The 
Essential Ideas. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The University of Michigan Press, 
1966. Pp. 229. $1.95. 


Reviewed by BERNHARDT LIEBERMAN 


The author, Anatol Rapoport, is Pro- 
fessor of Mathematical Biology und 
Senior Research Mathematician in the 
Mental Health Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One of the earliest 
mathematical behavioral scientists, he 
has written a number of other books in- 
cluding Fights, Games and Debates (CP, 
Jan. 1963, 8, 1), Strategy and Con- 
science (CP, July 1965, 10, 291) and 
Prisoner’s Dilemma. 
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The reviewer, Bernhardt Lieberman, 
social psychologist who is an As- 


Professor of Sociology and Busi- 
sinistration at the University of 
h. He received a PhD in social 
logy from Boston University in 
znd. then moved across the river to 
J, first as research fellow in the 
t of Social Relations and then 
rch fellow in the Center for 
al Affairs. He has done some 
impirical and theoretical studies 
nd decision processes and has 
1 concerned with the applica- 

of these notions to problems of in- 
national affairs and business decisions. 


+. fection for mathematics: this affec- 
ared early, beginning with 
and Fechner’s psychophysics 
till quite apparent today when 
we have mathematical models, and 
work stimulated by such 
dealing with such diverse 
is learning, psychophysics, lan- 
ge, measurement, choice, and deci- 
processes, It is not surprising that 
:ory of games of strategy, which 
ly a normative mathematical the- 
y of social interaction and conflict for 
mantifüiable values, should fascinate 
those psychologists with a taste for the 
quantitative. Von Neumann’s and Mor- 
нети Theory of Games and Eco- 
nomic Behavior, though it may seem 
elementary” to professional mathe- 
maticians, is prohibitively difficult for 
i psychologists, including some in- 
erested in using the powerful analyses 
of the theory to study social behavior. 
Since these analyses are genuinely pro- 
found and many behavioral scientists, 
irom a variety of disciplines, are in- 
terested in them, a number of introduc- 
tory books have been written to present 
the basic ideas of game theory. Two- 
Person Game Theory—a volume in the 
Ann Arbor Science Library—is one of 
these books: a volume designed to offer 
the essential ideas of game theory by 
présenting many of the technical no- 
tions of two-person game theory (it does 
not deal with »-person theory) and a 
discussion of the applicability and Jimi- 
tations of the theory, all in an exposi- 
tion that attempts to make modest de- 


empirical 


ory 
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mands of mathematical knowledge and 
sophistication. 

Rapoport has accomplished his pur- 
poses with much success. He not only 
presents a compact, lucid exposition of 
two-person theory, which deals with 
situations of pure conflict and situations 
of joint conflict and cooperation, but 
he very clearly defines the essential qual- 
ities of the game theoretical models, 
characteristics that are implicit when 
only the mathematical statements are 
made, The book also contains a thorough 
discussion of the limits of the applica- 
bility of the models to social problems 
by discussing both the characteristics of 
the models and the corresponding char- 
acteristics which social phenomena must 
have to be described by them. In addi- 
tion, the book contains expositions of 
other ideas the student must be familiar 
with to understand the relationships of 
the theory to social phenomena, includ- 
ing a discussion of measurement scales 
necessary for the understanding of the 
limitations of the utility concept that 
game theory employs. There is also an 
apparently original and particularly in- 
teresting discussion of a problem called 
“Inspector vs. Evader” which obviously 
resembles the problem of detecting 
underground nuclear tests, though it is 
not so labeled. The discussion is valu- 
able because it is a thorough considera- 
tion of the issues involved in applying 
game theory to an important military 
problem. 


ape Book has certain limitations, 
most of which, given its plan, are in- 
evitable. A student might hope that 
after studying this one book he would 
have a knowledge of game theory that 
would enable him to begin to think in- 
dependently about game theoretic prob- 
lems; but this is not likely to be the 
case, nor could it be, given the size and 
scope of the volume. A more serious 
limitation surrounds the issue of whether 
the book uses “the barest minimum of 
mathematical notation," the author's 
stated purpose. This idea of a “barest 
minimum” is quite an elusive one, but 
the amount of mathematics employed 
does not seem to be “very minimal.” 
For example, the method of solution of- 
fered for two-person, zero-sum games— 


a very central idea—requires the reader 
to construct inequalities from given 
game matrices, wrestle with vanishing 
determinants and nonhomogenous, incon- 
sistent systems of simultaneous equa- 
tions, and be familiar with the notion 
of mathematical expectation. While 
these demands should not frighten a 
serious student or social scientist they 
do not seem to be consistent with the 
notion of a minimum of notation. Al- 
though the notation may be absent the 
mathematical ideas expressed by such 
notation are present, and the verbal 
presentation is sometimes cryptic. 

Prior to the publication of this book 
a student wishing to learn about game 
theory could start with J. D. Williams’ 
The Compleat Strategyst if he had little 
or no mathematical knowledge, or with 
Luce’s and Raiffa’s Games and Decisions 
if he had some. Rapoport’s book stands 
between these two in complexity, com- 
prehensiveness, and difficulty; it is an 
extremely suitable introduction for a 
student who is comfortable with ele- 
mentary mathematics. However, the per- 
son who intends to work seriously with 
the ideas of game theory will have to 
study all the books mentioned above 
(and others) because each contains cer- 
tain essential material the others do not. 


Obtrusive Measures 


Stephen A. Richardson, Barbara 
Snell Dohrenwend and David 
Klein 


Interviewing: Its Forms and Func- 
tions. New York: Basic Books, 
1965. Pp. viii + 380. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. KAHN 


The first author, Stephen A, Richard- 
son, took his PhD from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and since 1956 has been As- 
sistant Director of the Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children. The sec- 
ond author, Barbara Snell Dohrenwend, 
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PhD Columbia University, has taught at 
` Michigan, Cornell and NYU and is now 

Professor of Psychology at City Col- 

lege, City University of New York. The 
third author, David Klein, is Associate 
: Projessor in the Department of Social 
e, Michigan State University. 
reviewer, Robert L. Kahn, a 
higan PhD, is Professor of Psychol- 
and Program Director in Michi- 
+ Survey Research Center. His pres- 
earch interests have to do with 
the impact of large scale organizations 
on individuals, particularly on the men- 
tul and physical health of individuals. 
His interest im interviewing as a form 
of data collection stems from his early 
ence as an interviewer and from 
u six-year stint with the Bureau of the 


n T rerVIBWwING—Cconducting “a conver- 

ation with a purpose,” as Bingham 
Moore described it in 1924—15 
surely the most widespread method of 
data collection in psychology. Webb and 
his colleagues (1966), in the course of 
\dvocating more unobtrusive measures, 
‘stimate that more than 90 per cent of 
all research in the social sciences is 
sd on interviews and questionnaires. 
own tally of researches reported as 
“current studies" (Steiner & Fishbein, 
1465) or as "basic studies" (Proshan- 
sky & Seidenberg, 1965) in social psy- 
chology shows a similar result, with in- 
terview methods even more prevalent 
among those studies judged basic. Nor 
are these facts a mere index of the 
vopularity of survey techniques; inter- 
views are often the instruments of 
choice in the laboratory as well as in the 
field. 

Whether such dependence on the in- 
terview is desirable need not be argued 
here. The case for multiple methods, to 
which I strongly subscribe, has been 
stated eloquently by Campbell and Fiske 
(1959) and by Webb ef al. (1966). But 
even if this methodological point of view 
carries, the result is likely to mean more 
collection of ‘“non-interview” data, 
rather than any reduction in the use of 
the interview. Human subjects can talk 
about their perceptions, their past and 
their future plans, and their responses 
to the arrangements and intended stimuli 
of experimenters. Human subjects can 


and 


talk, and it is a rare research investi- 
gator who can resist inviting them to 
do so. 


Whatever agreement may be inferred 


‚ about the importance of interviewing for 


social research, agreement on how to 
proceed with the task is less than per- 
fect. Partisans of structured or focused 
interviews oppose those less prescriptive 
in style and content. Advice on the 
proper stance for the interviewer as he 
confronts the respondent covers the full 


“range from intimidation to obsequious- 


ness. Research on the information-get- 
ting process may one day resolve such 
differences. Meanwhile, during the 32 
years since Bingham and Moore’s How 
to Interview, there have been numerous 
general works on the subject and almost 
numberless books specific to individual 
fields and applications. The more gen- 
eral treatments in recent years have in- 
cluded Maccoby and Maccoby (1954), 
Hyman et al. (1954), Merton, Fiske and 
Kendall (1956), and Kahn and Cannell 
(1957). 


Ru DOHRENWEND AND 
KiEIN’s book is the newest of these 
general treatises on interviewing for so- 
cial research. It is competently done by 
people with considerable experience in 
interviewing, in selecting and supervis- 
ing interviewers, and in doing research 
on the quality of interview data. They 
have produced a readable book, and one 
likely to be useful. The novice who at- 
tends to it will certainly save himself a 
good deal of agony in the field and will 
very probably improve his data as well. 
More sophisticated readers will at least 
be reminded of things worth remember- 
ing in questionnaire construction. and 
interviewing, and will find the authors' 
methodological research on the person- 
ality characteristics of field workers 
relevant and well done. 

The book is more successful as a state- 
ment of current ideas about interview- 
ing, however, than as a source of major 
additions to those ideas. For example, 
there is a thoughtful discussion of re- 
spondent participation in terms of such 
motives as altruism, emotional satisfac- 
tion, intellectual satisfaction, and tan- 
gible rewards. There is a good discus- 
sion of situational factors—the demands 
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of the interview in terms of time and 
psychological effort, and the varying cir- 
cumstances of respondents with respect 
to these things. There is not, however; 
a model or theory of the interview that 
brings together factors of content, in- 
terviewer characteristics, and respondent 
characteristics. Yet the interview is the 
product of interaction among just such 
factors, and a model that builds on this 
premise is much needed. 

Some of the most innovative material 
in'the book is developed in the attempt. 
to propose categories of interviewer acts, 
or perhaps categories of items on the 
interview schedule. These include an- 
tecedents (any previous now-relevant 
statement of interviewer or respondent) ; 
questions categorized in terms of their 
relationship to antecedents (extensions, 
echoes, confrontations, etc.); expecta- 
tions, and premises. The treatment of 
leading questions, an exacerbated issue 
in interviewing method, is built around 
the latter two concepts, and is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the usual pious 
prohibitions. The discussion of “prob- 
ing” or formulating secondary questions 
is plausible but adds little to presenta- 
tions already available, except for a 
touch of terminological whimsy (“еп- 
couragements, silences, guggles, and in- 
terruptions"). 

In short, a book has been added to 
the bibliography of interviewing. The 
addition is certainly acceptable, but the 
state of the art has not been significantly. 
altered. 
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With Fascination 
nd Frustration 


` Philip E. Slater 


Microcosm: Structural, Psychologi- 
cal and Religious Evolution in 
Groups. New York: Wiley, 1966. 
Pp. xii + 276. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Martin LAKIN 


The author, Philip E. Slater, is As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology at 
randeis University. He has done re- 
search and published papers on small 
groups, family structure, psychopharma- 
cology, gerontology, personality meas- 
urement, socialization, social organiza- 
- tion and social theory. 

` The reviewer, Martin Lakin, is As- 
Sociate Professor in the Departments of 
Psychology and Psychiatry at Duke 
University. He received his PhD from 
the University of Chicago and is con- 
- ducting programs of sensitivity training 
as well as supervising individual and 
group psychotherapy. Currently he is 
concerned with and worrying about re- 
tions between therapy and training 
fr groups and assorted value and ethical 
questions. He is a fellow of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories. 


HE AUTHOR has looked into proc- 
esses of time-limited training groups 
and has seen there nothing less than the 
world in which personality unfolds and 
titutions develop. Those experienced 
the ways of training and therapy 


groups must share the fascination and 
sympathize with the frustrations of an 
attempt to describe and theorize about 
events and meanings in such groups. 

Within the framework of the intense 
experience—the minimally structured 
training group—“happenings” reflect and 
arouse emotional aspects of interpersonal 
relationships. Both by turns and simul- 
taneously, the book focuses upon group 
forces and individual responses through 
stages that recapitulate developmental 
processes. There are struggles for self 
definition and individuation in the face 
of counter-yearnings to submerge one’s 
self in the collectivity; there are con- 
flicting impulses of a heterosexual and 
homosexual nature; there are passive 
dependent longings and strong counter- 
dependent reactions, All are mirrored in 
the arena of interaction. This much the 
“trainer,” the therapist, and the small 
group specialist already know. 

Slater has brought together an im- 
mense array of anthropological, philo- 
sophical, sociological, and psychiatric 
concepts and theory to explain these 
often replicated events. Personality and 
societal development—and religion and 
mythology as their cultural expressions 
—parallel one another as the group 
moves from more primitive to more 
highly developed stages. The group and 
its members emerge from gross de- 
pendency into relative autonomy through 
the vehicle of the “group revolt” against 
the official leader. A Іеайег-сепіегей 
focus gives way slowly (with lapses and 
regressions, to be sure) to more au- 
tonomous determination of activity with 
consequent freeing of libido, formerly 
bound up in transference to the leader, 
to produce a heightening of sexual in- 
terest between members. The goals for 
the group are self knowledge and, in 
membership terms, replacement of un- 
conscious bonds by conscious ones. 


of BOOK illustrates training events 
and interactions through reproductions 
of partial transcripts of the author's 
and his colleagues’ group sessions. This 
reviewer welcomed these as indices to 
the author’s formulations, although he 
was frequently troubled by the impulse 
to interpret them differently. The the- 
oretical structure is in the author’s own 


words “ramshackle.” It is a potpourri of 
concepts and folklore and sociological 


and psychoanalytic theorizing about 
group behavior. This is perhaps the 
“trickiest,” but also the most fasc 
ing aspect of the book. Needed 
students of group processes ar 
practitioners is a more adequa - 
retical position—a base from wi: 
view events and processes, Tiu 
grows stronger in the light 

present proliferation of all tyo 
quasi-therapeutic and thera 
experiences. But is our co 
of group process furthered by 
imposition of the world of ps 
sis or that of mythology? Thi: 
was also aware of other nassi 
tions concerned with the arbitra: 
interpretation, questions that ti 
thor's appended responses do no 
What is the meaning of thi 
where papers and examination 
quired as contrasted with one 

no such requirement is pla 
participants? Do specific rea 
courage corresponding group 1»: 
(For example, the groups i 
given a paper dealing with í 
revolt against the leader.) Wha 
do different leaders have upor 


One might conclude that the pre 
described are indeed invariant Tus 
TI 1094 


influenced by manipulation. 
tion of manipulation of the gr 
in order to achieve specific kinds of :- 
sults is left open, Precisely bec 
this reviewer agrees with the autho 
contention that these group processes 
real, not artificial, these questions ! 
need greater exploration. 

This book is a welcome contribution 
to the literature on group processes in 


аге 
айу 


therapeutic and quasi-therapeutic groups. « 


On virtually every page the reader can 
be challenged and stimulated by the in- 
sights and stimulation of formulations 
of the author. “Ramshackle” or no, 
this book’s theorizing cannot fail to 
stimulate much needed inquiry into the 
processes of training and therapeutic 
groups, 


James G. March (Ed) 


cditor, James б. March, is cur- 


(v, ond Dean of the Social Sciences, 
туйу of California, Irvine; previ- 
е was Professor of Industrial 
nistration and Psychology, Car- 
7 institute of Technology. He is co- 
- of two other contributions to the 
ture on organizations: A Behavioral 
у of the Firm (with R. М. Cyert) 
Organizations (with Н. A. Simon). 
“he reviewer, Ross Stagner, Pro- 
and Chairman, Department of 
hology, Wayne State University, 
past president, Division of Indus- 
1 Psychology, has urged psychologists 
study individual-organization rela- 
ps, particularly in the union-man- 
field, for about twenty years, 
ports himself to be pleased that 
vovchologists now accept organizational 
sblems as a proper area for study. 


үи is a big, impressive book, and it 

4. loses none of its weight when we 
shift from the physical to the psycho- 
iogical frame of reference. It would per- 
haps be stretching a point to say that 
March has gotten into one volume 
everything we know about organizations, 
but he has certainly managed to in- 
corporate almost everything of impor- 
tance. Some of the ideas presented will 
be novel to the student of organizations 
with a nonpsychological background, be- 
cause they have not generally been as- 
sociated with this field of research and 
analysis. A few of the chapters could 
perhaps have been omitted with small 


Ж. 


revi’) Professor of Psychology and So- - 
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Incluso. Impressive, 
Indispensable 


ok of Organizations. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965. Pp. xvi + 


Reviewed by Ross STAGNER 


loss, but even here I am sure others will 


' find these contributions valuable. This 


book is, in short, essential for the li- 
brary of every person who considers 
himself a student of organizations. 

The volume is itself an exemplar of 
good organization, if I may make a feeble 
pun. March has recognized the impor- 
tance of a dialectic between the indi- 
vidual-to-organization and the organiza- 
tion-to-individual approaches, and has 
skillfully arranged them so that they il- 
luminate each other. The first two 
chapters are individual-centered; they 
include a sophisticated treatment of in- 
fluence, leadership and control by Dor- 
win Cartwright and an equally impres- 
sive discussion of individual decision- 
making and problem-solving by Donald 
W. Taylor. (There is some, but not 
much, overlap of the latter with an ex- 
cellent analysis of organizational de- 
cision-making by Feldman and Kanter.) 
The focus then shifts to the interaction 
of small groups with larger organizations 
(Golembiewski). This chapter does not 
come across as well as its predecessors, 
perhaps because this is an area in which 
there is much speculation and little 
firm data. The author had to include a 
large number of studies of small groups 
which have no particular relevance for 
large organizations, and speculate in- 
telligently about implications. This is a 
creative and valuable job but somewhat 
out of place in à handbook. 

The second group of four chapters is 
concerned with methodology. I found it 
less valuable than the earlier section, 


although there may be readers who will Er 
react to it as useful and instructive. 2 


Ei 
® 


Cone 9-17 are related primarily — 
to organization theory in one way or 
another. Massie’s chapter on “manage- 
ment theory" I found rather frustrat- 
ing, since it arbitrarily limited itself to _ "e 
classical theory and even then in a 
manner both repetitious and superficial, 
Somehow I do not believe that Rensis 
Likert and Douglas McGregor can prop- 
erly be excluded from a discussion 
which purports to cover “management 
theory” (I should note that both Likert 
and McGregor receive considerable cov- 
erage in other chapters.) It seemed to 
me, also, that Massie was remiss in 
failing to mention psychological assump- 
tions in his treatment of classical theory. 

For me perhaps the most rewarding 
chapter in the entire collection was that 
on “organizational decision-making” by 
Feldman and Kanter. The authors have 
done an exceptionally thorough job of 
searching the literature and organizing 
it into a meaningful conceptual frame- (| 
work, While the chapter is strongly in- 
fluenced by Herbert Simon, it has ele- 
ments of originality and is by no means 
a mere re-hash of his views. 

1 am impressed by the inclusion of a 
chapter on unions. So many social 
scientists have tried to ignore the ос- 
currence of this particular kind of or- 
ganization that finding this chapter was 
a pleasant surprise. Here Arnold Tannen- 
baum has done a very fine job of pulling 
together an- assortment of literature 
from economists, sociologists and psy- 
chologists; and while I find some topics 
treated rather cavalierly (e.g., the phe- 
nomenon of dual allegiance), the over- 
all impression is very good. It would 
have been appropriate to this volume, I > 
think, for him to have devoted more 
space to the relation of union to mem- — | 
ber (what satisfactions does the member E 
get, what frustrations does he encounter 
in the union), and considerably more to 
the events which lead workers to join 
unions in the first instance, An area in 
which Tannenbaum is well-informed, 
but which he omits entirely, for reasons | 
I cannot fathom, is that of white-collar 
unionism, an important development in 
this decade. I believe it would have 
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been highly desirable to explore this 
issue in some detail. 


и OFA “substantive” chapters deal 
‘with such specifics as political party 
organization, public bureaucracies, mili- 
tary organizations, hospitals, schools, 
and prisons. Each of these merits some 
.. attention, although I would have been 
inclined to shorten all of these contribu- 
tions..And then there is one on "The 
organization of traditional authority: 
English county government, 1558 to 
1640," which I found entertaining but 
inexplicable. Perhaps in including it the 
editor saw a purpose but one that was 
- too subtle for me. The chapter on “busi- 
. ness organizations" may well have suí- 
fered from an effort not to duplicate 
` materials in several other chapters. Any- 
way, I found it unsatisfying. 

The last three chapters were some- 
fi what unexpected and interesting. Herbert 
A. Shepard writes an informative chap- 
ter on “changing interpersonal and in- 
- tergroup relationships in organizations,” 
_ incorporating much of the research that 
he, Blake, Jane Mouton and others have 
done. Quite a lot of it is speculative; 
‘some readers will believe very little of 
‘it, and some may consider it gospel. My 
. own position is one of interest without 
conviction. In the following chapter 

Harold J. Leavitt writes mostly about 
"power equalization," tying in the non- 
directive counseling approach of Carl 
Rogers with T-groups and with Likert's 
work on organizational change. It would 
have been interesting, but perhaps ex- 
Й plosive, to have put Leavitt and Shepard 
into a single chapter. 

- The final chapter, by C. J. Haber- 
Stroh, deals with “organization design 
and systems analysis." While it incor- 
porated some interesting ideas, I did not 
feel that it came up to the rather lofty 
goal implied by the title. 
| As I have probably indicated clearly, 
. I think this is a major milestone in the 
development of a new discipline which 
deals with the organization as its pri- 
mary focus. James March draws my 
_ astonished praise for getting such com- 
petent people to write such lengthy, 
well-documented articles on such well- 
chosen topics. While I can cavil about 
- details (as I have, above), I must 


evaluate this book as a very impressive). 


achievement; and I repeat that all pro- 
fessors and graduate students working 
in this area will find the Handbook of 
Organizations to be absolutely indis- 
pensable for some years in the future. 


Lessons on the 
Limbic Lobe 


J. R. Smythies 


The Neurological Foundations of 
Psychiatry: An Outline of the 
Mechanisms of Emotion, Mem- 
ory, Learning and the Organiza- 
tion of Behavior, with Particu- 
lar Regard to the Limbic System. 
New York: Academic Press, 1966. 
Pp. vi + 160. 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. ISAACSON 


The author, J. R. Smythies, is identi- 
fied by the reviewer. 

The reviewer, Robert L. Isaacson, an 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
The University of Michigan, has been 
investigating the behavioral contribu- 
tions of the hippocampus, a part of the 
limbic system, for almost ten years. He 
is the editor of Basic Readings in Neu- 
ropsychology (Harper & Row, 1964) 
and co-author (with M. L. Hutt and 
M. L. Blum) of Psychology: The Science 
of Behavior and Psychology: The Science 
of Interpersonal Behavior (Harper & 
Row, 1965, 1966). 


N many ways Dr. Smythies, Senior 

Lecturer, Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of Edinburgh, has 
produced with his consultants an ad- 
mirable little book. It presents a highly 
readable summary of certain recent ex- 
periments and theories concerning the 
functions of the limbic system, and at- 
tempts to provide an outline of the 
mechanisms of memory, learning, and 
the organization of behavior, centered 
about research concerning the “Limbic 
System.” 
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` Dr. Smythies believes that the in. 
creasing knowledge of limbic system ac. 
tivities provides new leads toward th 
understanding of behavioral disorganiza. 
tion and has prepared the present book. 
to provide an overview of relevant re 
search for his psychiatric colleagues 
His summary may be of value to psy- 
chologists who do not closely 
this area of neuropsychologica! 
This research does offer р 
helping those with mental ili 
psychologists should be aware c 
While the presentation i 
technical, it does assume a 
background, roughly that a 
basic neuroanatomy and enc 
the psychiatrist would have 
medical school and which n 
survived 5 or 10 years of cli 
chiatric practice. This is b 
saying that potential psychologi 
ers with some background in the areas 
need not be scared off by worries of an 
overtechnical jargon. 
Technically, the information in the 
book is accurate and covers a variety of 
experimental approaches, although a 
considerable amount of “selection” has 
been made from the thousands 
ticles which in their tota 
represent a fairly complete bibli 
survey of the area. (Somethir 
than 150 references are provide 
well as a list of 22 summary a i 
which may be useful to readers.) Howe ^ 
ever, the author's goal was only to pro- | 
vide a useful “outline” to psychiatrists | 
with clinical backgrounds, and the at- ОШ 
ticles he has chosen to survey are valu- 
able contributions. Thus, they provide 
a useful perspective. Moreover, Dt. 
Smythies has made a highly readable 
integration of the diverse material. Espe- V 
cially good are the schematic sum- 
maries of neuroanatomical interconnec- — 
tions among limbic system structures 
and the succinct descriptions of limbic- - 
endocrine relationships. 


L would be easy for a specialist in 
limbic system affairs to find fault with 
presentations of material concerning any: 
particular topic. But, it should be noted 
that there are almost as many inter- _ 
pretations of limbic system activities as d 
there are researchers in the field. Per- ~ 


sonally, T was mildly disturbed every- 


with memory functions was made, for 
while there is good evidence of this 
association from studies of the patients 
of Penfield, Scoville, and others, there 
is abundant evidence that “memory 
disturbances" are not competent de- 
scriptions or explanations of the be- 
ioral effects of bilateral hippocampal 
‘estruction below the human level. The 
nonspecialist can. find fault with the 
book, also, since in places it does ap- 
Pear to have been prepared in some 
haste with references sometimes awk- 
wardly placed or lacking; and there are 
ibbreviations that unnecessarily compli- 
cate descriptions and confuse the reader. 
uw the end of the book, Dr. 
Smythies offers a section of speculation 
on the relation of limbic research to 
psychiatry. While the clinical field is 
bevond my areas of competence, some 
of the points raised seemed novel and 
worthy of consideration. On the other 
hand, it is not likely that this section 
of the book will affect the course either 
of clinical work or of experimental in- 
vestigations. Following the final, specu- 
lative chapter, there is a brief appendix, 
presumably written by W. Gray Walter 
(an advisor for the book) in which he 
describes some of his recent work on 
electrographic recordings made from 
frontal and temporal lobe areas with 
both normal and disturbed patients. 

Probably few psychologists will be 
able to find a place for this book in 
their courses, since it is somewhat too 
advanced to serve as a primer of limbic 
lobe functions without other background 
materials and not detailed enough for 
most advanced courses. It will prob- 
ably be best used for the purpose for 
which it was designed: to provide for 
non-specialists a competent summary of 
limbic system investigations. It does 
more than a competent job. Over-all, it 
is an exciting and accurate book. 


DJ 
Most men’s friendships are too inarticu- 


late. 
— WILLIAM JAMES 
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` “From Good Description to 
Wavering Explanation 


The Social Psychology of Social Movements. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 


Reviewed by KARL E. WEICK 


The author, Hans Toch, is Professor 
of Psychology at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He received his PhD from 
Princeton where “he worked in the Of- 
fice of Public Opinion Research and at 
the Perception Demonstration Center. 
He spent 1965-66 as Visiting Lecturer 
in the Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University. In 1961 he edited 


. Legal and Criminal Psychology. 


The reviewer, Karl E. Weick, received 
his 1962 PhD from Ohio State Univer- 
sity and taught at Purdue until 1965 
when he became Associate Professor at 
Minnesota. He has just fimished a co- 
authored book with Dunnette, John 
Campbell and Edward Lawler on Man- 
agerial Effectiveness and is engaged in 
writing Social Psychology, with Christie, 


- Collins and Clausen. 


HILE this is a valuable book about 
protest, it suffers because the au- 
thor protests too much that protest 


` exists. Toch uses a “relatively informal 


essay" to demonstrate that social move- 
ments are worth studying and ties the 
essay together with “folksy illustrations” 
and “speculations on a first-order level.” 


Э The result is a book that is loaded with 
charming illustrations but that fails be- 


cause of its success. It succeeds because 


it shows what social movements are like, 


‘it fails because it does little else. 


` The feeling that the author protests 
too much stems from several sources. 


"The examples, captivating as they are, 


seldom demonstrate specific points and 
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in fact seem interchangeable. It is as if 
Toch succumbed to an “existential 
temptation” to marvel at events rather 
than to seek for order within them. 
The reader at first shares Toch’s fascina- 


tion with the world of social movements, -ness can Î 


but fascination soon wears thin when 
one realizes that he is accumulating a 
string of examples, not a string of 
understandings. It is at this point that 
feelings of unease begin to emerge. 
These feelings gain momentum when as- 
sertions made about movements do not 
combine into a coherent framework and 
when attempts to “psychologize” about 
movements involve simplified concepts. 

Before elaborating on these impres- 
sions, it should be made clear that this 
is a tough book to evaluate. What Toch 
essentially says is, “this is what I have 
discovered about social movements and 
this is why I am fascinated by them.” 
It is unfair for a reviewer to quibble 
about Toch’s representation of the 
world. He is entitled to abstract what- 
ever portions he wants to. But, it is 
legitimate for the reviewer to ask if the 
representation poses distinctions that are 
important, useful, different, etc. It is the 
latter questions that have guided this 


_ review. 


The book itself is easily one of the 
most physically attractive books yet 
published in psychology. A brief look 
at the table of contents will suggest that 
exotic fare is ahead. Sections bear such 
eye-catching titles as, “The Occasion for 
Miracles,” “The Psychological Vise,” 


and “Closed Systems and Sacred Cows.” 
The book as a whole is well outlined | 
and falls under three major headings, 
“The Nature of Social Movements,” 
“The Career of Members,” and “De- 
terminants and Motives.” Of particular 
value in the book are Chapters 2 and 3 
which develop the argument that social 
movements attract members 
they espouse either an excessi 
timistic or an excessively p 
view of the world. The book 
captivates the reader with some ii 
gems which, in a few words, 
crucial ideas. Consider the fo 
amples: “In a conspiracy, ca 
comes centralized” (р. 52); 
interest . . , is not that socia! 
are contrived, but that t 
trivable" (pp. 87-88); or “ 
joins a somewhat different s 
ment" (p. 161). Clearly the | 
comprehensive in scope. Thus we 
to the question of the usefulness 
ideas presented. A judgment of u 
be rendered if we exam 
three elements of the book: the ex- 
amples, the assertions, and the psycho- 
logical concepts. 


ARA EXAMPLES clearly act 
what the author intended, na 
convey something of the "full 5 
nature of social movements and ! 
gest the diversity of moveme: 
versity is clearly demonstrated 
reader encounters such movements 45 
Flying Saucer Advocates, Joan of Arc, 
The Anti-Digit-Dialing League, Arthur 
Murray and TOPS (Take Off Pounds 
Sensibly). One can always object that 
examples are removed from context and 
thereby lose their value but it io 
Toch’s credit that context is preserved. 
Somewhat more problematic is the fact 
that many of the examples come from 
the popular press (albeit the New York ~ 
Times is cited most of the time) and 
whatever reservations one has about 
accuracy in the press may generalize to 
illustrations in this book. 

If we examine the ways in which the 
examples are interwoven, problems be- 
gin to arise. Simply stated, the inter- - 
weaving is literary rather than substan- 
tive. The reader is led from example to 


olish 
ly "tou 


3»? 
led. 
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example by literate transitions, not by \ 3 


cumulative interpretations and analyses. ' 
Evidence of the fact that the transitions 
forestall understanding is found in a 
rather unusual property of the book, the 
large number of italicized phrases, It is 
rare to find a page without at least one 
phrase italicized. It is clear that the 
author feels strongly about the point he 
is making, but it is unclear what prior- 
ities exist among the assertions, They 
all seem to be important. This by itself 
would not be such a drawback if it were 
not for the fact that some rather trivial 
assertions are italicized. For example, in 
a chapter about indoctrination and con- 
version (Chapter 6), the statement “a 
person may encounter problems because 
his parents have taught him to expect 
too much or because society fails to 
meet fair minimum standards" is set 
apart but for no clear reason. 

Actually, the preceding items are not 
crucial problems. They represent mat- 
ters of taste as much as matters of 
scholarship. But a more stubborn prob- 
lem. involves the question of whether 
there is much social psychology here. 
The answer seems to be no. This is a 
book about movements, not about peo- 
ple. Although Toch intentionally kept 
explanation to a minimum, the examples 
begin to lose their impact when even 
the most obvious bridges between ex- 
ample and explanation are omitted. The 
book for example, seems to develop a 
functional view of social movements, yet 
the reader would have to conclude that 
we know less about functions than is 
actually the case. Similarly, in Chapter 
4, “Gain through Community,” the en- 
tire chapter deals with social support, 
yet existing work on this topic (e.g, 
Schachter) is not mentioned. These 
omissions are disconcerting. The reader 
finds himself asking, “Am I wrong, is 
Toch talking about something other than 
social support as I know it,” or “is the 
author unaware of this research,” or 
just what has happened? There are 
| times when psychological variables are 
discussed but the explanations lack 
depth. For example, on page 147 it is 
argued that denial is a “desperation 
measure” which is “rarely resorted to by 
believers who are not psychotic.” Cur- 
rent research on attitude change, how- 
‘ever, suggests that denial is much more 
“common than Toch suggests. Another 
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troublesome way in which psychology 
intrudes into the discussion is by means 
of pre-packaged explanations. In an 
otherwise excellent chapter on “The 
Benefit of Perceiving Conspiracies,” the 
author tries to “explain” the conspiracy 
view by associating it with persons who 
exhibit either a pre-paranoid pattern 
(pp. 55-57) or an authoritarian pattern 


(p. 57). Needless to say, these descrip- : 


tions tend to blur rather than clarify 
how social movements are perpetuated. 
A final example of insufficient "psy- 
chologizing” concerns the concept of 
latent appeals. Throughout the book, 
Toch argues that latent appeals are one 
of the main reasons why social move- 
ments form and dissolve. Yet, as cen- 
tral as this notion is, it is discussed in 
a section that consists of exactly three 
sentences (pp. 20-21) and thereafter, 
is treated as if it were a familiar 
concept. 


Gus these evaluations, we should 
reflect on what the book contributes. 
The best capsule summary may be sug- 
gested by a title the reviewer at one 
time was inclined to suggest for this 
review: "Psychology's answer to Erving 
Goffman.” For in the last analysis Toch 
is to Psychology what Goffman is to 
Sociology. Both authors portray a flair 
for description, an elegant turn of 
phrase to capture a subtle phenomenon, 
an eye for the unexpected, and a reaf- 
firmation that observing is useful. But 
just as Goffman's appeal wavers when 
he moves from description to explana- 
tion, so too does Toch's. Explanations 
simply aren't there nor apparently were 
they ever meant to be. The problem is 
that the reader does not sense what the 
next steps are, or perhaps even more 
accurately, where he has been. He 
knows what social movements look like, 
but he gets no help in detecting pat- 
terns within a movement, commonalities 
across movements, or plausible psy- 
chological interpretations. Thus, the ex- 
amples have to stand alone. And because 
of their sheer number and redundancy, 
fascination suffers. 

Interestingly Toch's presentation prob- 
ably will produce two quite different 
reactions. For some readers, the book 
will arouse curiosity and compel them to 
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spend more time trying d Еа 
. social movements. Other readers, how- 
ever, may find themselves momentarily 
‘interested but then convinced that social 
movements are not that different from 

` other forms of social behavior. This out- 
come is unfortunate because it may be 
that this latter group of people could 
contribute most to an increased under- 
standing of social movements. Yet this 
is the group that is least likely to be 
"convinced by Toch's analysis. 


Speaking Directly 
to Students 


` Arthur G. Nikelly 


A Guide for Adjusting to College: 
Mental Health for Students. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1966. 
Pp. xv + 208. 


Reviewed by FRANK М. FLETCHER 


The author, Arthur С. Nikelly, is As- 

sociate Professor of Health Science and 

~ a Clinical Psychologist in the Mental 

Health Division of the Health Center 

at the Urbana campus of the University 
of Illinois. 

The reviewer, Frank M. Fletcher, 
PhD Yale University, is Professor in the 
Department of Psychology at Ohio 
State University where he has taught 

counseling for the past twenty years, 
' for sixteen years he was Director of the 
University Counseling and Testing Cen- 


- ter. Не is а past president of the Ameri- 


- can Personnel and Guidance Association, 
has been a VA consultant since 1953 and 
a Field Selection Officer for the Peace 
Corps for the past three years. 


AN PSYCHOLOGIST who has worked 
with college students has prob- 
` ably thought about possible new ap- 
proaches to help students solve adjust- 
ment problems. The traditional didactic 


approach is generally viewed as rela- 


tively ineffective, but due to its po- 
tential widespread availability the ap- 


‘proach should be used in every way 


possible. This book is a worthwhile ef- 
fort in this direction. 

Many books on some aspects of men- 
tal health have been published for 
selected segments of the lay public or 
for use in undergraduate mental hy- 
giene courses. This book is at least 
relatively unique in that it was written 
*to speak directly to the student in a 
language that he understands," without 
a required prerequisite of an introduc- 
tory psychology course. 

There is good coverage of adjustment 
problems in a student population, and 
the writing is well founded theoretically 
but also shows a good dose of “common 
sense." Although some psychologists 
reading the book might be critical from 
the standpoint of their own theoretical 
orientation the author has the right to 
his own orientation and presents it well 
in terms that the average student should 
be able to comprehend. 

The first three chapters (seven chap- 
ters in all) present a general discussion 
on mental health, emotional behavior, 
and areas of maladjustment, but sec- 
tions vary from quite good to rather 
vague and general as indicated by com- 
ments on selected topics below. The 
section on “The Need for Identity and 
Meaning" is well done with illustrative 
case material included. The topics of 
religion, values, purposefulness, and goals 
are dealt with in a rather general and 
vague manner and would probably be of 
little help to the student attempting to 
resolve problems or conflicts in these 
areas, Four personality types in college 
students are described, but these four 
types certainly do not cover the range 
of students. Further, the question may 
be raised whether typing college stu- 
dents is not more confusing than clarify- 
ing. Occasionally, the author tends to 
commit the same error most of us have 
trouble with in counseling or therapy; 
that is, ‘preaching’ too much. The sec- 
tions on sexual adjustment are fairly 
good but a bit overly inhibited to be 
as effective as they might be. 


T next three chapters are much 
better, particularly the chapter on “Safe- 


guard Devices for Adjustment.” The 
major mechanisms of adjustment are 
concisely presented along with appropri- 
ate illustrative case material. This sec- 
tion should prove particularly usefu! as 
a specific reference for individuals or 


undergraduate courses. The dis 
on anxiety and depression are е 
and would provide worthwhile 
for most college students since 
perience these symptoms to mos or 
lesser degrees, The description of rac jor 
types of maladjustment is i for 
general educational value wiping 
students gain an overview of thc :лајог 
categories of mental illness 

The last chapter is somewhat of a 
“Jet down" covering mental hea!) per- 
sonnel and methods of treats: he 
descriptions of the psychiatris ical 
psychologist, counseling psychoiogist, 
and psychiatric social worker ат of the 
vintage of 12 to 15 years ag: 1 not 
fully representative of current tices 
and trends. It is true that the campus 
health service is a common of 


help, but counseling centers even 
more common and they are ha mene 
tioned. 

There is no way of knowing just how 
effective this book may be, but such 
material should be made ауа: 11° to 
students in the hope that some good 
may come from it. If it should prove 


helpful to no more than one ov: of à 
thousand students, it would be worth 
the effort. Research on the effectivene: 
of written materials on student mental 
health is certainly warranted, since the 
future will demand the utilization of 
every possible means of coping with 
mental health problems. 

It is much easier to be critical about 
a book of this type than to write it, 
and the author should be commended 
for his contribution. It is definitely 
recommended, in whole or in part, as 
worthwhile reading for college students 
as well as for all college or university 
faculty and staff. It may be hoped that 
this book might serve as a stimulus for 
more books and material of this type. 
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Гле author, Dana Farnsworth, MD, 

гу К. Oliver Professor of Hygiene 
Director, University Health Serv- 
Harvard University. He is author 
ial Health in College and Uni- 


The reviewer, Ving Ellis, has for 
past 14 years been associated with 
ovychiatric service of Cowell Me- 
ial Hospital, University of Cali- 
ia, Berkeley. He also practices pri- 
‘ly in Berkeley. From 1961-1966 he 
; associated with the Student De- 
lopment Study under the direction of 
л Katz, at the Institute for the 
/ of Human Problems at Stanford. 
Pe came to medicine and psychiatry 

© in life, getting his MD at age 37. 
Earlier he flew for the Navy. He de- 
vens and builds telescopes as a hobby 
nd is convinced that not only his pa- 
s but everyone else could get a lot 
perspective from. contemplating the 


heavens, 

A SADNESS oppresses те as 1 attempt 
LX to write some opinions on Psy- 
chiatry, Education and the Young 
Adult: not because of the book. It is a 
good book, written by a decent, civilized 
author who has an obviously compre- 
hensive grasp of the diversity of prob- 
lems confronting today’s students on 
campuses across the nation. It also con- 
tains a great many practical suggestions 
for the attempted solution to many, if 
not most of them. 

I am sad because today, for the sec- 
ond time in a long association with the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
police have been called in by University 
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A Man for All Seasons 


Dana М. Farnsworth. Foreword by Francis J ‚ Braceland 
игу, Education, and the Young Adult. Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 


Reviewed by Vinc ELLIS 


officials and are hitting students. The 
radio is blaring the ‘news’ about “new 
riots on the Berkeley campus.” 

On page seven of the book I am 
writing about, Dana Farnsworth says: 
“A college mental health program should 
be expected to alter the attitudes of 
many people in the institution, or in 
some instances to strengthen those al- 
ready current. The program should en- 
courage a greater willingness to con- 
sider the causes of behavior while at- 
tempting to improve it, and discourage 
the tendency to generalize without evi- 
dence, to indulge in “black and white 
thinking” and to oversimplify complex 
jssues. The basic assumptions of such 
a program are that behavior can be 
changed by slow steady pressure from 
respected sources, with less emphasis on 
force or punitive measures and more 
emphasis on example and group ap- 
proval of mature behavior, and that 
discipline can be maintained by methods 
that are scrupulously fair to the in- 
dividuals at fault if efforts are made to 
help them learn from the experience and 
to prevent their becoming hostile or 
alienated.” 

Such a thoughtful statement must 
surely have come from a mature and in- 
formed consideration of the recent and 
continuing turmoil among students and 
Administrations at some of our leading 
colleges and universities. 

The spectrum of subject matter dealt 
with by Farnsworth includes such di- 
verse and important topics as Psy- 
chiatrys Role in Higher Education, 
Administrative Aspects of College Psy- 
chiatry, Clinical Problems, Suicide, 


Drop-outs, Drugs, Séxual Morality, Con- 
fidentiality and Values, to mention a 
few. There is also included an authorita- 
tive discussion or analysis and up to 
date quotations from the literature, when 
available. One of the main arguments of 
the book is based in great part on the 
following three propositions, stated ex- 
plicitly or implicitly: 


1. There are not enough professionally 
trained psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers and psychiatrists to cope with 
the present demands for their services, 
not to mention the ever increasing needs 
of the future, with no adequate com- 
pensatory increase in trained talent. 

2. A teacher always teaches more than 
his course. Education is always more 
than subject matter, including awareness 
and knowledge of one's self as a way 
of getting to know other selves, and 
vice versa. 

3. Faculty members will have to do 
the major portion of counseling that is 
done in most colleges, if it is to be 
done at all, with its attendant risks and. 
confusions (this proposition includes 
provision for consultation with a trained, 
competent psychotherapist). 


М» own dubiousness about faculty 
members doing the major portion of 
counseling is probably based on a num- 
ber of irrational doubts, but I have 
them nevertheless and feel they should 
be shared. After 14 years of doing the 
work that would be asked of faculty 
members, I still find it difficult, time 
consuming and plain hard work. I would 
probably develop much resentment if 
asked to do it on top of an already busy 
academic schedule. If I were adequately 
paid for it, and I would want to be (I 
learned early that professional prize 
fighters do not indulge in street brawls), 
I might find myself exhausted as no 
piece work, sweat shop machine op- 
erator ever was. Another doubt con- 


° cerns the arduous hours of self-help 


necessary to remove the major portion 
of biases and projections which might 
becloud tender issues to everyone's det- 
riment. Also, more subtly, there is the 
problem of disguised self-interest, pres- 
ent in the best intentioned of us, no 
matter how sincere, and requiring con- 
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stant self-examination to at least hold 
` in abeyance,#if not eradicate. What a 
* soul searching that could take. And I 
shudder to think of the problems arising 
` around the delicate.matter of confiden- 
tiality and privileged communications. 
Farnsworth discusses most of these is- 
sues and no doubt has given considera- 
tion to the others, but my uneasiness 
remains unassuaged. 
My last comments are about quality, 
whether it be in education, administra- 
tive procedures, counseling in mental 
health or any other area of human 
endeavor. For me, quality is a reflec- 
tion of value as felt by individuals, 
rather than any absolute set delivered 
` from ‘out there.’ Perhaps the troubles at 
Berkeley and other campuses are just 
` one small early manifestation of the in- 
- stabilities and explosions developing 
_ from the exponential growth of all en- 


puterized, technological society. John 
` Wilkinson, in an occasional paper on the 
role of Technology in the Free Society 
(Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions) entitled “The Quantitative 
Society or, What Are You to Do With 
Noodle?” writes: 
“The Classical Greeks held over many 
"centuries, and with amazing consistency 
that size is incompatable with excel- 
lence. And today it seems that the 
| Greeks were right, for it is clear that 
- big cities and big universities tend to be 
` bad cities and bad universities, at least 
insofar as they are thought to represent 
- civic and intellectual communities. Such 
elements of qualitative excellence as 
these massive quantitative conglomera- 
tions possess are limited to the inde- 
pendent smaller units into which the 
conglomerations may break down.” 
Wilkinson suggests that we ought to 
set aside some areas of the U. S. and 
other parts of the world for individuals 
. "who would accept plain living as a 
condition for high thinking.” Perhaps 
this is a major part of psychiatry’s role 
in a contemporary world: to provide 


_ sanctuaries of understanding and quality 
against the possibilities of people being 
“opted ош.” 

Farnsworth is to be thanked for an 
enjoyable reading experience and a most 
- thoughtful book on educational psy- 
chiatry. 
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there. Quin McLoughlin is at Eastern 
Michigan University. 

The reviewer, Theodore V. Purcell, 
S. J., received his PhD in social and 
industrial psychology at Harvard and 
taught at Loyola from 1952-62. From 
1962-65, he was Director, Institute of 
Social Order, St. Louis. In 1965 he be- 
came Director of the Cambridge Center 
for Social Studies, an independent inter- 
disciplinary social science research 
group. He is now a visiting lecturer on 
social relations at Harvard and is work- 
ing with Gordon Allport on a new semi- 
nar, “Ethical Issues in Social Relations.” 


SIGNIFICANT and increasing num- 

ber of Americans start to work at 
three in the afternoon and come home 
at eleven, or start at eleven and come 
home for breakfast. The night work of 
policemen, nurses, railroad engineers and 
scrub women is well known. But it is not 
widely known that ninety per cent of 
labor-management agreements in the 
larger industries have provisions for fac- 
tory people working evenings, nights or 
on rotation. The industries most af- 
fected are oil, steel, paper and synthetic 
fabrics. With costly computers invading 
the office, more white collar people will 
also be working around the clock. 


_five different plants. 
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We know something about differential 
shift pay, less about how shifts affect 
business efficiency and the worker's 
health, almost nothing about how shifis 
intrude on the social, psychological and 
family life of the shift worker. The 
authors—three psychologists and « 
sociologist from Michigan’s Survey 1 
search Center and the Research C 
for Group Dynamics—haye п 
major contribution to fill the gap. 

The authors’ methodology is 
anced field-theoretical rather 
mere “actuarial” approach. 
cal, psychological or social « 
shift work are examined to disco 
“major operative forces at the s 
level as these dependent ~ 
After meeting many refusals, tt 
finally selected two companies in 
For re 


sponse 
tal. of 


(over 85 per cent) Son act 
661 matched husband-wife respo 


A us CHAPTERS will be of sp% 
terest to psychologists and sox 
studying the dynamics of the А: 
family. The authors systematic: 
plore the way job hours affect the v 
ers family role as father and 5s hus- 
band. The early evening shift interfere: 
with the worker's role as father dealing ў 
with his children. The night shift in- | 
terferes with his sexual relations and 
with protecting his wife. The adverse 
effects of shift work are considerable, 
mostly affecting younger men, less than 
fifteen years on their shift, having chil- 
dren at home. 

The effects of shift work upon marital 
happiness, the coordination of family 
activities and the avoidance of friction 
in marriage are also examined. The 
authors find little direct relationship 
between shift work and marital happi- 
ness as such, But they conclude that 
shift work does affect certain family 
roles and valued family activities. The 
accumulated effect of these interfer- 
ences might lead to less marital happi- 
ness. Only study over time could demon- - 
strate this. 


While shift work facilitates solitary 
activities, such as hunting, fishing, gar- 
dening, it significantly hurts the worker’s 

i in organizations—a matter of 
for a pluralistic society. The 
find some advantages, of course, 
ifts. The steady day shift is 
advantageous, the steady early- 
nift is the most disadvantage- 
th the rotating shift as a close 
disadvantages. 

d less satisfying the authors’ ef- 
issay psychological reactions to 
by the three criteria of anx- 
ct-pressure and self-esteem. 
1 anxiety and conflict-pressure 
s are not adequately explained, and 
juestions on self-esteem have the 
limitations of pencil and paper person- 
3 1iations. Also, while the five 
plants cover а good variety of locations, 
more could be said regarding the nature 
r different work processes as in- 
ent variables. : 
^s for solutions, the authors think 
»er shift differential pay might 
make the problem worse. They suggest 
both further longitudinal research, and 
imaginative experimentation to test the 
P niages of different patterns of shift 
ərk schedules, especially longer rota- 


his book reports thorough, imagina- 

ve research in a vital area, as valuable 

for its theory and methodology as for 

its findings. Shift Work is a distinct 

contribution to industrial social psy- 
chology. 


ul 


Demonstrative reason never raises the 
cry of Church in Danger! and it cannot 
have any Dictionary of Heresies except a 
Budget of Paradoxes. Mistaken claimants 
are left to Time and his extinguisher, with 
the approbation of all non-claimants: there 
is no need of a succession of exposures, 
Time gets through the job in his own 
workmanlike manner. 

—Avcustus DE MORGAN 
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Managing Therapy 


Gerald S. O'Morrow (Ed.) Fore- 
word by S. T. Ginsberg, MD 


"Administration of Activity Ther- 
apy Service. Springfield, TIl.: 
Thomas, 1965. Pp. xviii + 419. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by EARL S. TAULBEE 


The editor, Gerald S. O'Morrow, is 
Director of Educational and Activity 
Therapy for the Indiana Department of 
Mental Health. He was the recipient of 
the 1965 Special Citation. Award. from 
the Hospital Recreation Section, Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, for his contribu- 
tion in leadership and writing. He is 
working on his doctorate at Teachers- 
College, Columbia. 

The reviewer, Earl S. Taulbee, is 
Chief, Psychology Service, VA Hospital, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. His 1953 PhD in 
clinical psychology is from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and since receiving it, 
he has been chief of the psychology 
service in a state hospital, of a VA 
mental hygiene clinic, of a general 
medical and surgical hospital and of a 
psychiatric hospital. He has also, con- 
comitantly, taught in. various institu- 
tions. Since 1963 he has been at Tus- 
caloosa where the treatment program is 
built around Attitude Therapy. 


HE BOOK is divided into two parts 

and contains chapters contributed 
by professionals in the fields of Oc- 
cupational Therapy, Medical Recrea- 
tion, Music Therapy, Industrial Therapy, 
Patient Library Services, Education 
Therapy, and Volunteer Services. The 
list of contributors, both those writing 
specific chapters and those assisting by 
providing or gathering material for the 
book, is impressive in terms of their 
experience and professional achieve- 
ments. 

Part I of the book serves as an in- 
troduction and orientation to these spe- 
cialties, whereas Part ІІ is concerned 
with the total administration of the 
services within the various agencies and 
institutions. In general, chapters de- 
scribing the specialties cover such topics 
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as the history of the specialty, defini- 
tion and objectives, media used, and 
- professional preparation. 

Included in the discussion of total 
administration are such topics as the 
Scope and specific goals, staff develop- 
ment, facilities and equipment require- 
ments, records and reports, budget plan- 
- ning, evaluation and research. There are 
five. very useful lists in the Appendix. 
They are: (1) Schools Granting Degrees 
in the Various Professions, (2) Profes- 


> 
p if (3) Job Specifications for Coordinator, 
(4) Selected Library References, and 
~ (3) Bibliography of Industrial Therapy. 
` The goal of the author is to spell out 
a the first time and in one publication 
low sound management principles can 
be applied to a group of treatment 
modalities, coordinated for efficiency 
nd harmony in performance, without 
destroying the uniqueness of each dis- 


AURRENTLY, in most progressive psy- 
chiatric treatment programs, there is a 
trend toward utilizing a treatment team 
o plan, prescribe and coordinate all 


~ the team, Therefore, the repeated refer- 
ences i in most chapters to the necessity 
‘for a "doctor's prescription" and the 
 resuling limitation of the function of 
3 the Activity "Therapist, give the reader 
EM the feeling that this is a dated book in- 
stead of one reflecting newer treatment 
practices. However, an exception to this 
the very good chapter on Industrial 
- Therapy in which the author projects а 
much broader role and responsibility for 
he Activity Therapist, whether he is 
ctioning in a hospital setting or in a 
ommunity-based program. 
Administrative organization and prac- 
ice serve to permit those with responsi- 
bility to exercise it in the most efficient 
fashion. Given a rigid hospital heirarchy, 
“with therapeutic responsibility vested in 
"leader rather than a team, the pos- 
ilities for creative imagination of any 
amedical service is severely limited. 
е sections of the book dealing with 


is 


ional Organizations and Registration, · 


ber of organizational patterns currently 
possible. 

The author has succeeded in accom- 
plishing what he set out to do. The 
book is recommended as a reference for 
those having responsibility for develop- 
ing and administering an Activity Ther- 
apy Service, as well as for the Activity 
"Therapist. Although probably few would 
want to buy it for their personal li- 
braries, it should be in the libraries of 
all institutions having Activity Therapy 
programs. There is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy on Industrial Therapy and one 
for foreign language references. It 
would have been highly desirable to 
have provided comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies for the other activity therapies. 
It is regrettable that this well organized 
and rather expensive book has so many 
grammatical and typographical errors. 


Pensions and 
Aspirations 


George Katona 


Private Pensions and Individual 
Saving. (Monograph #40. Survey 
Research Center. Institute for So- 
cial Research) Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The University of Michigan Press, 
1965. Pp. xi + 114. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Harvey LONDON and 
A. Van С. LANCKTON 


The author, George Katona, is Di- 
rector of the Economic Behavior Pro- 
gram of the Survey Research Center and 
Professor of Psychology and of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Michigan. 
He is author of Psychological Analysis 
of Economic Behavior and of The Mass 
Consumption Society. 

The first reviewer, Harvey London, 
received a 1964 PhD in social psychol- 
ogy with Bibb Latané at Columbia Uni- 
versity. During 1964-65 he held a Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Residency in social 
science and the law at Harvard Law 


School. He is now Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Brandeis University 
where he teaches courses in social and 
personality psychology, and has col- 
laborated with Lanckton, our second re- 
viewer, in the development of a 
for the experimental study of p 
in a jury situation. Lanckton is « s 
at Harvard Law School and one 
students who, under the supervis 


the Chairman of the Massachuseti« As- 
sociation Subcommittee оп Criminal 
Law, are rewriting the Penal Code of 
Massachusetts. He graduated from E 
in 1964 where he was an economies 
student. 

OR a good number of years George 

Katona has been pursuing ‘he thesis © 
stated in the Preface to his с! work, 


Psychological Analysis of Economic Be- 
havior, that “economic proce stem 
directly from human behavior and that 
this simple but important fact us not 
received its due in modern economic 
analysis" "- i Katona has not i 
tent to rest his case on mere criticism 
of the simplistic psychological assump- 
tions that cn the basis of much 
economic theorizing. Rather, Katona's 
method has been the construclive one 
of asking people questions about their 
economic behavior and using the data 
so gathered to evaluate economic issues. 
With the aid of the techniques of sur- 
vey analysis, Katona demonstrates in 
Private Pensions and Individual Saving 
the relevance of his approach, 

In the book under review, the author 
poses a central question: does the 
availability of favorable retirement 
prospects, and especially of private pen- 
sions, enhance or inhibit individual sav- 
ing? Two contrary hypotheses may be 
proposed to deal with this problem. The 
well-known economist Milton Fried- 
man has suggested that the expectation 
of a pension sets one at rest with re- 
spect to the future, so that individuals 
with pensions will be found to save less 
than those without pensions. In op- 
position, Katona presents an argument 
which derives, in rough fashion, from 
Lewin's work on the level of aspiration. 
Lewin and his colleagues found that, 
when a goal was achieved, subjects 
tended to raise their sights and choose 
a new goal somewhat more difficult to 


cen. cornes 
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achieve than the goal just reached, With 
this in mind, Katona suggests that a 
pension acts to raise the level of aspira- 
tion, so that those with pensions will be 
ound to save more in anticipation of 
stirement than those without pensions. 


К begins to evaluate these con- 
flicting hypotheses by devising several 
independent measures of expected retire- 
ment income, including participation in 
private pension plans, He is similarly 
able to construct. several distinct meas- 
ures of the relevant dependent variable, 
discretionary saving. Given these two 
sets of variables, Katona uses cross- 
tabulation and multivariate analysis to 
advantage in adducing evidence that 


individual savings. While the nature of 
‘his relationship cannot be specified to 
‘he author’s complete satisfaction, his 
iata do allow him to discard the notion 
ihat "favorable retirement prospects 
generally and necessarily inhibit or re- 
tard saving" (p. 75). Katona thus re- 
jects with confidence one of the two 
hypotheses inspiring the study. 

Katona's approach to the science of 
economics deserves to be well known. 
It is therefore unfortunate that this 
monograph is written for a limited 
audience, The argument is technical and 
the prose sacrifices grace to precision. 
Nevertheless, the work remains signifi- 
cant as an application of psychological 
tools of analysis to an economic problem. 


Computer Program: 
Know Thyself 
Earl B. Hunt, Janet Marin and 

Philip J. Stone 

“Experiments in Induction, New 
York: Academic Press, 1966. Pp. 
{хі + 247, $9.50. 

Reviewed by C. VICTOR BUNDERSON 


— The first author, Earl B. Hunt, re- 
[дею а. Fale PAD anb her held ah- 
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 pointments at Yale, UCLA, University 


of Sydney and at the University of 
Washington, where he is now Professor 
of Psychology. Philip Stone is a lec- 
turer at Harvard, where he has been in 
the Department of Social. Relations 
since receiving his PhD there, Janet 
Marin, a Stanford student, has now left 
psychology and is working as a profes- 
sional computer programmer, 

The reviewer, C. Victor Bunderson, 
has been involved in research in con- 
cept learning, mental abilities and crea- 
tivity during his studies at the Uni- 
versities of Utah, Southern California 
and at Princeton. At the latter he held 
NSF and Psychometric Fellowships and 
received his 1965 PhD. He is now As- 
sistant Professor of Educational Psy- 


favorable retirement prospects enhance chology and Computer Science at the 


University of Texas where he directs the 
Laboratory jor Computer-Assisted In- 
struction, 


| be Hunt's earlier book, Concept Learn- 
ing: An Information Processing 
Problem a confident optimism in the 
promise to psychological theory of an 
explicitly defined information-processing 
model of human concept learning was 
expressed. For at least one group of psy- 
chologists, there was excitement in the 
idea that such a model could be stated 
precisely enough to be realized as an 
executable computer program, and that 
this program could be used in precisely 
controlled experiments as an artificial 
subject whose "thought processes" could 
be . To these psychologists, 
unconvinced that complex learning could 
be accounted for satisfactorily in S-R 
terms, but uncomfortable without the 
operational rigor of S-R experiment 
and theory, the book presented one of 
several important tools to be used in the 
development of a scientifically respect- 
able information-processing theory of 
human thinking, 

"The new book perhaps tarnishes that 
hope a little, or at least pushes its ful- 
fillment further into the future: for 
the creature (CLS, or Concept Learn- 
ing System) has turned on its creator 
and demanded that it be studied in its 
own right; both in terms of its proper- 
ties and practical uses, Consequently, 
material dealing directly with human 
concept learning has shrunk consider- 


ably in relation to the last book. This is 
in part a reflection of the interests of 
one of the three audiences to which the 
book is addressed—designers of artificial 
intelligence systems (the other two are 


3 


a 


4 


psychologists and potential users of the _ 
The E. 


CLS programs for data reduction). 

first group characteristically d 
efforts to validate "intelligent" computer 
programs against human data, being con~ 
tent with the elegance of the solution 
itself, For this group, a series of “ex- 
periments in artificial intelligence" com- 


prise the heart of the book, These focus ~ 


on the effects of a series of changes in 
CLS-1, a program quite similar to one 
proposed by Hunt and the late Carl I. 
Hovland five years ago, on its per- 
formance in solving a set of abstract 
concept problems. 

The reader with interest in artificial 
intelligence will note that the programs 
compared to CLS-1 did not reflect 
major alternative solutions to pattern 


comment liberally on alternate ар 
proaches, at least one of which was 
pivotal enough to “require a reformula- 
tion of all of the other processes of a 
CLS program,” but narrowed their prob- 
lem focus to making CLS-1 a more 
sophisticated system. In so doing they 
produced à set of empirical results; 
some interesting, but some which seemed 
mere artifacts of sample characteristics, 


us psychologist is told from the 
outset that the artificial intelligence ex- 
periments were not based on any psy- 
chological rationale. Nevertheless, he 
cannot help but see the indirect rele- 
vance of the experiments to certain psy- 
chological issues, if only to explicate the 
importance of variables such as concept 
structure, the composition of the sample - 
of instances, and their interaction with 
strategy. 

As a consequence, the artificial intel- 
ligence chapters may prove more rele- 
vant to psychological theory than the 
simulation chapters, especially if they 
provoke further experiments in which 
alternate versions of CLS programs are 
generated from explicit psychological 
hypotheses. 

Of the four experiments dealing with 
human concept learners, one employing 
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recognition problems. The authors do ` 


a 
Ё 
1 


| 
4 


a random categorization task was by 
' far the most convincing as a validation 
of the simulation. In this experiment, 
both CLS-1 and humans tried to find 
х patterns in letter groups which had been 
assigned randomly to two classes. The 
correspondence between solutions was 
surprising, and was seen to be a func- 
tion of academic background: students 
of logic were most predictable by CLS-1, 
and psychology sophomores least. 
- —. For that third audience, interested in 
— applying CLS programs to complex 
` problem domains as a sort of non- 
numeric factor analysis, the bulk of the 
book stands as background to the chap- 
‘ter on content analysis. Here the prob- 
lem of reducing sentences of text to an 
_ attribute-value scheme suitable for in- 
put to the CLS programs was addressed. 
` The General Inquirer program, devel- 
oped by Philip Stone and others to 
compile statistics from written text, was 
„used for this purpose. Several examples 
were reported of the application of the 
_ General-Inquirer-CLS programs, as were 
two examples from medical statistics. 
The technique characteristically pro- 
duced a hideously complicated but not 
| uninterpretable sequential decision-tree 

‘or discriminating between the two 

document sources. 
. A major strength of the book is in 
the clarity with which its problem focus 
is delimited, and its explicit statement 
of the representation of both concept 
problems and CLS programs. The salient 
features of the latter are described 
clearly in the text and explicitly in the 
program listings in the Appendices. The 
use of the terse and elegant Iverson 
notation will make the programs avail- 
able, with some changes in notation and 
some debugging, to many investigators 
when at least one manufacturer delivers 
an interpreter for an Iverson-like lan- 
| guage on time-shared real-time com- 
puter systems in 1967, The documenta- 
tion of CLS-9 in Algol will make this 
program available immediately. 

The authors conclude their investiga- 
tion of CLS technique by commenting 
that their most optimistic view of its 
usefulness would be as a data reduction 
tool: "the complement to factor analy- 
sis for nominal data" (p. 195). Will the 
x CLS programs, conceived by psycholo- 
gists to mimic strategies observed by 


human concept learners, be able to com- 
pete with other automatic classification 
techniques based on copious statistical 
calculations? Or will the CLS find its 
way back into the psychological labora- 
tory? The clear documentation provided 
by the authors gives us some hope that 
we eventually will find out. 


Beyond Operations? 


Marjorie B. Creelman 


The Experimental Investigation of 
Meaning: A Review of the Lit- 
erature. New York: Springer, 
1966, Pp. xi + 228. $6.75. 


Reviewed by JANE W. TORREY 


The author, Marjorie B. Creelman, is 
Director of the  Psychophysiological 
Laboratory in the Behavioral and Clini- 
cal Studies Center of Saint Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington. Her PhD was 
taken at Western Reserve. 

The reviewer, Jane W. Torrey, is at 
the moment Visiting Professor of Psy- 
chology at Spelman College, Atlanta. 
When not visiting she is an_associate 
professor of psychology at Connecticut 
College. Her PhD work at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley was done 
with Crutchfield and Postman. Her cur- 
rent research is in the field of psycho- 
linguistics, especially second-language 
learning. 


His is an ambitious attempt to 

bring together the results of all the 
experimental work, mostly Russian and 
American, that is related to ‘meaning.’ 
The research includes classical condi- 
tioning, scaling, word association, verbal 
operant conditioning, semantic condi- 
tioning, developmental studies of verbal 
regulation of behavior, measures of 
meaningfulness, semantic satiation, as- 
sociative clustering and paired associate 
learning, including mediation. As a re- 
view of the literature it makes some- 


what difficult reading. This is partly 
because in quickly touching upon many 
experiments, there is omission of such 
helpful details as what were the i 
structions to the subjects and ! 
dimension was measured. Limitation 
space make this difficult to avoid 
any case, but the sources of à 
formation about Russian research are 

also partly responsible. 

Another problem is the absence of 
theoretical relations between the differs 
ent meanings of meaning. It ncy be 
that the author has attempted «n im- 
possible task in trying to show 'ams 
portant relation between such th 18 
word association or verbal operant con- 
ditioning and the functions of > ints 
human communication and 
Since S-R psychologists resist 
beyond particular operational def 


stimuli and responses, with their imag- 
inary “covert” counterparts, ist be 
the only elements in their theories. In 


principle, then, they can nev: t be- 


yond these particulars to the general 
concepts that often seem to be the es- 
sence of meaning in functiominy lans 
guage. Creelman seems to s dif- 
ficulty in much of the research and 
theory she cites. Near the end 213) 
she says, “Perhaps it is time to тесой- 
nize the heuristic limits of oversipliti- 
cation and face the hard reality of the 


complexity of the functioning human 
organism,” She speaks approvingly of 
the Russians’ ability to "keep their 
eyes on the ultimate goal" to "under- 
stand the total functioning of the whole 
individual” (p. 205), and she attributes 
this to their lack of a “subtheory, such 
as learning theory. . . .” In her final 
analysis she calls upon us to “refrain, 
until we have amassed more reliable in- 
terrelatable data, from over-generalizing 
and over-theorizing in a way that in- 
hibits progress rather than facilitates 
it" (p. 218). 


Te is worth asking whether the prob- 
lem is too much theory or the wrong 
kind of theory. The Russian studies | 
had a theoretical basis, too, in the 
‘second signalling system, in which 
“through repeated activity with an ob- 


-ject in a variety of contexts, the child 


develops generalized sensory representa- 
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_ tions of the object, and this generaliza- 
tion. or process of abstraction serves to 
separate the meaning of the word from 
the action or object itself" (p. 200). 
(Italics mine.) Creelman also cites 
American psychologists, such as Tol- 
man, who thought that a rat's behavior 
d not be accounted for except in 
terms of generalized behavior charac- 
tics, and Roger Brown, who has 
said that meanings of words cannot be 
to particular events but require 
jefinitions in terms of more abstract 
behavior dispositions. 

Creelman is not quite ready to aban- 
don S-R theorizing in terms of particu- 
lar events, even for meaning. At one 
point she says, "Surely associations be- 
tween and among words must play a 
e and important role in any ade- 
ate definition of meaning,” but she 
on immediately, “It is somewhat 
ouraging, however, to juxtapose the 
formulation . . . that meaning is de- 
iermined by associations with (the) 
statement that association is determined 
by meaning” (p. 142). However, she 
does not attempt to resolve the implied 
differences between the definitions, for 
this is a book devoted to raising ques- 
tions rather than settling them. 


Bases of Measurement 


Paul Horst 


Psychological Measurement and 
Prediction. Belmont, Cal.: Wads- 
worth, 1966. Pp. xii + 455. 


Reviewed by JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


The author, Paul Horst, is Professor 
of Psychology, University of Washing- 
ton. Before moving to an academic set- 
ing, he worked for five years in govern- 
ment and ten in industrial settings. He 
is the author of Matrix Algebra for 
Social Scientists (1963) and Factor 
Analysis of Data Matrices (1965). 

\ The reviewer, John C. Flanagan, is, 
"and has been since 1946, President, 
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American Institutes for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences. After his PhD 
from Harvard, he served for six years 
as Associate Director of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service of the American Coun- 
cil on Education before entering the 
military service where he directed the 


` Aviation Psychology Program of the 


Army Air Forces. He is the author of a 
number of psychological tests and the 
initiator and director of Project TAL- 
ENT, a longitudinal study of American 
youth. 


I* the preface the author describes 
this book as ^an essentially prag- 
matic approach, concerned primarily 
with practical problems of prediction." 
Following some introductory chapters 
on the practical implications and re- 
quirements of psychological measure- 
ment, the author devotes about half of 
the remainder of the book to the de- 
tailed treatment of the statistical rela- 
tions of binary variables in measurement 
situations, The remainder of the book 
consists of discussions of such basic 
measurement concepts as reliability, 
validity, parallel forms, specificity, mul- 
tiple prediction, item analysis, and 
speededness. The last chapter discusses 
some of the limitations of psychological 
measures of intelligence and points out 
that the concept of intelligence is being 
replaced by a variety of concepts re- 
ferring to performance on cognitive 
tests. 

The book thus provides a much 
needed comprehensive treatment of the 
statistical aspects of psychological meas- 
urement and prediction. The author re- 
gards classical measurement theory as 
inappropriate for most typical psycho- 
logical measurement models in which 
the total test score is the sum of binary 
variables usually having the values of 
zero and one. He indicates that “dis- 
crete measures approach continuous 
measures as the unit of measurement 
becomes smaller and smaller. Neverthe- 
less the distinction is crucial for much 
of psychometric theory and practice.” 
Tt is clear that the author's recom- 
mended approach, which uses the fact 
that binary variables are the explicit 
components of test scores, is definitely 
more precise than classical measurement 
models. However, it would be helpful if 


he reported some information regarding 
the seriousness of the consequences of 
employing classical measurement pro- 
cedures in various types of test situa- 
tions. 

In his presentations on the various 
basic measurement concepts, the em- 
phasis is on the statistical aspects of 
these concepts. For example, in discuss- 


ing parallel forms the author suggests ` 


that the means and standard deviations’ 
of the item difficulties should be the 
same for the two forms. He also sug- 
gests that the item covariances, both 
among and between forms, should be 
the same for the two forms. The au- 
thor's discussion of validity similarly 
emphasizes the value of predictive and 
concurrent validities and characterizes 
content and construct validity as rather 
loose and not very useful concepts. 

It is important to note that this book 
is definitely not intended as a practical 
guide for developing psychological 
measures and predictive tools, Such 
topics as item writing, developing scores 
and norms, defining the function to be 
measured, developing hypotheses as to 
how to measure these functions, equating 
the various forms of the test, item edit- 
ing, and the selection. of the best com- 
bination of items for a specific purpose 
are either not covered or only briefly 
mentioned in this text. This book gives 
the statistical bases for measurement 
in unusually complete and precise form. 
Mathematical proofs of the statistical 
formulas presented are very conven- 
iently given at the end of each chapter. 

For advanced undergraduate courses 
and graduate courses in which a clear 
understanding of basic measurement 
concepts and their statistical foundations 
are the major objectives of the course, 
Horst has provided a very useful text. 
He has provided also what seems to be 
an excellent reference source for stu- 
dents in courses for which the principal 
objectives are learning to develop ap- 
propriate psychological measures, 
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Exercise in Operant 
Conditioning 


` available from Psychological Cin- 
ema Register. Black and white; 
15 minutes, 16 mm; silent; 1965. 
PCR-125. Rental $3.00. Sale 
$70.00. - 


Reviewed by DONALD W. ZIMMERMAN 


‘Louis Aarons, who produced the film 
viewed here, is an assistant professor at 
Прату Medical College. He received his 
PhD in 1957 from the University of 
cago and has served as Supervisor 
of the Life Sciences Group, ITT, Data 
and Information Systems Division. His 
esearch interests are in cognitive and 
sensory processes, psychophysiological 
systems and experimental clinical psy- 
ology. 
Donald W. Zimmerman, the reviewer, 
received his PhD in 1958 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and has been USPHS 
| post-doctoral research fellow, assistant 
_ professor at George Peabody College 
NC Associate Professor at East Caro- 
- lina College. His major research in- 
terests are the experimental analysis of 
havior and test theory. 


XERCISE IN OPERANT CONDITION- 
ING," illustrates a variety of 
erant conditioning procedures with 
t-hr. water-deprived rats, including 
tial adaptation, handling, exploration, 
| Operant level, shaping the lever response, 
ontinuous reinforcement, discrimina- 


are based on Laboratory Studies in 
Operant Behavior, by J. Michael. There 
are good close-up views of the experi- 
mental chamber, manipulandum, and 
water-delivery device during condition- 
ing. The explanations at each stage are 
detailed and accurate, Hence, this film 
gives the student a somewhat better 
understanding of the procedure than 
films of this nature in which the 
sequence is more abbreviated. 

Some supplementary description by 
the instructor is desirable. For example, 
an event recorder rather than a cumula- 
tive recorder is used to record the 
animal's responses in the film. Also, in 
illustrating fixed ratio reinforcement it 
is stated that if the animal pauses 5 
sec. or more during the series of re- 
sponses, the count begins again. It 
should be pointed out to the student 
that this requirement is not a part of 
the usual fixed ratio schedule. During 
the shaping procedure the film leaves 
out behavior leading up to the final 
response and gives the impression that 
shaping is quicker and more easily ac- 
complished than it is in practice. 


D ISCRIMINATION based on the pres- 
ence of a light, and a multiple schedule 
consisting of fixed ratio 3 and extinction 
components are also shown. A striking 
example of behavior, in which the rat 
repeatedly turns a complete somersault 
in the process of pressing the lever is 
shown. This: is called “superstition.” 
Introductory explanations of supersti- 
tion are sometimes incorrect, the con- 
cept being applied to the shaping of 
arbitrarily selected responses other than 
lever-pressing. It should be made clear 
that the concept refers to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a response 
when the contingency of a reinforcer 


upon that response occurs by chanc 
The response can be lever-pressing, or 
anything else. What this film shows; 
then, might more accurately be called 
superstitiously differentiated lever-press- ' 
ing. 

Marble-handling and marble-carrying 
behavior are also established, At this 
stage the lever is removed from the 
apparatus, and an interesting principle 
is stated: “It is often more convenient 
to remove or to alter strong controlling 
stimuli than to weaken their control 
by extinction.” 

This film is suitable for introductory 
courses or for more advanced laborato: 
courses, 


In point of fact psycho-analysis is п 
method of research, an impartial instru- 
ment, like the infinitesimal calculua, os it 
were. If a physicist were to discover with 
the latter's help that after a certain time 
the earth would be destroyed, we would 
nevertheless hesitate to attribute destruc- 
tive tendencies to the calculus itself and 
therefore to proscribe it. Nothing that I 
have said here against the truth-value of 
religions needed the support of psycho- 
analysis; it had been said by others long 
before analysis came into existence. If the 
application of the psycho-analytic method 
makes it possible to find a new argument 
against the truths of religion, tant pis for 
religion; but defenders of religion will by 
the same right make use of psycho-analysis 
in order to give full value to the affective 
significance of religious doctrines. 

— SIGMUND FREUD 
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STANCH IT 


E P continue to clutter up its 
` ‘On the Other Hand" pages with authors 
groaning and complaining about the un- 
fairness, the unscholarliness, the downright 
‘nastiness some reviewer’s version of 
their book? Once we publish a book it is 
fair game for anyone who wants to react 
to it, in wbsiever way he wants to react. 
If the reviewer CP chooses doesn't know 
what he king about, what difference 
does it mko, and if he does know what 
he’s talking about surely we should be open 
> to his criticism. But for heaven’s sake let's 
stop bl i; in letters to the editor about 
what icwer says about our master- 
piece! In ase, of course, it is clear that 
all th wers who have spoken kindly 
about n rts are scholarly, distinguished 
T gentlemen, while those who have spoken 
Mill are ol ly uncouth illiterates! 
Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE 
Boston University 


Why mu 


D. 


IIGHTING KENISTON’S WRONGS? 


At the 1962 APA meetings, I had the 
^ pleasure of hearing the first public presenta- 
tion by Masters and Johnson of data 
gathered during their experiments on the 
) human sexual response. Two weeks ago I 
"heard Masters speak again, here at Michi- 
T gan, and was even more favorably im- 
| pressed than I had been five years ago. 
T After the talk, a small group of us (in- 
cluding psychiatrists, psychologists and 
gynecologists) chatted at length and in- 
formally with Masters over the supper 
table; it was our unanimous belief that 
this man must rank with Freud and Kinsey 
as one of the great pioneers of our century 
as far as the scientific study of human 
| sexuality is concerned. You can imagine 
my dismay, then, to read Kenneth Kenis- 
. ton's criticisms of the Masters and John- 
son book in the March 1967 issue of CP 
- p. 113), for the review shows a distressing 
E. lack of insight both into what these scien- 
- tists are attempting to do and the im- 
; Portance of their volume. Perhaps a con- 
ary opinion will help redress some of 


ON THE OTHER 


the real wrongs that Keniston has done the 
book in his review. 

Keniston works at a medical school; one 
wonders if he is aware of the approach 
most medical school faculties take towards 
sexual behavior (physiological or psycho- 
logical) ? Or rather, one wonders if Kenis- 
ton is aware that the whole area of human 
sexuality is almost totally ignored in most 
medical schools by all departments other 
than that of Psychiatry. No, "ignored" 
isn’t the proper word—"actively repressed” 
is a better choice. That many members of 
most medical schools would like to sup- 
press the entire area of psychiatry chiefly 
because it deals primarily with sexuality 
seems also to be true. Human Sexual Re- 
sponse was written (by Masters’s own ad- 
mission) chiefly for the non-psychiatric 
members of the medical profession, with the 
hope that if the M.D.s could be taught that 
the physiology and anatomy of human 
sexuality weren’t really “dirty” and could 
be studied scientifically, then perhaps the 
general public would eventually come 
around to that point of view too. The book 
was written twice—once in “good” English, 
then deliberately re-written in the most 
pedantic of styles so that the authors 
could *de-personalize" the subject matter 
and, by protecting themselves from the 
charge that they had written “pornog- 
raphy,” have a greater influence on the 
medical profession. My guess is that they 
succeeded rather well and, in doing so, 
have made a contribution whose enormity 
we can now only barely perceive. I believe 
that only someone unperceptive to the 
background in which the book was pre- 
sented, and who himself apparently believes 
that studies of the physiology of sex are 
rather “dirty,” could make the naive, highly 
prejudiced criticisms that Keniston has 
made in his review. 

When Masters and Johnson spoke at 
APA in 1962, they emphasized time and 
again that they had learned from their 
studies a great deal about the anatomy, a 
fair amount about the physiology, and very 
little about the psychological aspects of the 
human sexual response. Here at Michigan 
Masters repeatedly made it clear that the 


` 
М 


primary “organ” of sexual excitement is | 
the brain, and that anyone who neglects 
the psychological components of the sexual 
response is missing the boat. But as Mas- 
ters himself points out, he’s not a psy= 
chologist and not uniquely equipped to 
study this aspect of human sexuality, al- 
though, of course, his findings do have 
considerable import for psychologists and 
psychiatrists. Why then does Keniston саз- 
tigate Masters and Johnson for not being 
shrewd psychologists when they made no 
pretense at so being? More than this, why 
doesn’t Keniston castigate the psychologists 
and psychiatrists who’ve been working 
with the problem of human sexuality for 
decades without once undertaking the sort 
of anatomical/physiological experiments 
performed by Masters and Johnson? Does~ 
n’t Keniston believe that any of the physio- 
logical components of sexuality have any 
importance, or even that these components 
might over-ride (or even cause) the psy- 
chological components in many cases? If 
Masters and Johnson err by trying to re- 
duce all of the sexual response to physio- 
logical detail (and they don’t as they make 
clear), doesn’t Keniston err by denying 
the importance of physiological and ana- 
tomical details? 

Keniston knocks Masters and Johnson 
for generalizing from a limited sample of 
some 800 paid professional and volunteer 
subjects, and denigrates their findings as 
being “familiar to  sexually-experienced 
adults, as to those conversant with drug- 
store sex manuals." What is Keniston's 
“sample” from which he generalizes about 
the knowledge of “sexually experienced” 
adults? The whole point of Masters’s and 
Johnson’s work is that it contradicts, 
boldly, many of the myths that “sexually 
experienced adults (sic)” have believed 
true either from their own (terribly limited) 
experience or from reading marriage man- 
uals, including those written by reputable 
psychologists and psychiatrists, Take the 
problem of “clitoral” versus “vaginal” 
orgasm, for instance, a point long debated 
vociferously by psychiatrists and psycholo— 
gists. Apparently it never occurred to any 
of the disputants to sample a few hundred 
women, brought to climax by various 
methods, to see if there were in fact real 
differences. As Masters and Johnson have 
shown, no matter how a woman reaches 
orgasm, the physiological stages through 
which she passes are the same and are 
highly correlated with her psychological 
reports. One wonders then if the psycho- _ 
logical differences aren't adventitious and 
probably quite trivial? oH 

From my own admittedly biased point 
of view, it is Keniston’s discussion of the к 


М апа ARS work 
T does the greatest injustice, for I 
ubt that anyone working in this field has 
taken ‘the ethical precautions that these 
tists did. Each experiment had to be 
Jeared by two different boards of advisers, 
one of scientists (and yes, there were be- 
hhayioral scientists on that board) and one 
of civic and religious leaders. Of how many 
` other experimental programs can one say 
same? One suspects that what Keniston 
eally wants to say is that it's perfectly 
roper and moral to have a subject lie on 
a couch and tell all about his sexual de- 
ires, but to have the subject actually per- 
form while scientists are watching and 
ieasuring is lewd, unethical and downright 
dirty. 
ene real value of the Masters and John- 


wch, and of their book, will not 
vn for some time, of course, but 
y of fig in the behavioral sciences would 


be willing to guess their influence will be 
“both great and salutory, for they have 
dared to study mechanisms of human 
exuality that even Freud and Kinsey 
со ше Close by suggesting that 


ssue of ite Scientific American (1966). 


James V. MCCONNELL 
The University of Michigan 


*Beach, F. A. The Masters-Johnson 
‘study of human sexual response. Sci. Amer., 
1966, 215(2), 107-110. 


KENISTON - REPLIES 


i Professor McConnell obviously finds it 
_ difficult to explain how I could be critical 
of Dr, Masters’s work. After all, Professor 
js McConnell and his colleagues, gathered 
Ў convivially over the supper table with Dr. 
"Masters, tecently ranked the latter with 
i Freud, How, then, could T dare to be 
| so critical? In wracking his brain for an 
answer, Professor McConnell concludes 
that my blatant naiveté, lack of insight, 
| ünperceptiveness, prejudice, etc., will not 
uffice to explain my egregious errors—my 
33 “hidden motives must be bad as well. Thus, 
е "suspects" that what I "really want to 
ay" (but clearly don't have the courage 
Tto say outright) is that scientific studies of 
_ Sexual behavior are “lewd, unethical and 
downright dirty.” 

“In the midst of his spirited ad hominem 


а few substantive points that do merit a 
reply. The book was intended for the 


—hence the deliberate bad writing and 
pedantry. Now as it happens, Professor 
McConnell, Dr. Masters and I agree that 
medical schools pay too little attention to 
the question of human sexuality. But as 
I see it, the chief problem is that physicians 
often tend to see sexual issues only in 
terms of anatomy and physiology, and to 
act as if they could be dealt with solely at 
that level. Since this is precisely what Dr. 
Masters also tends to do, I doubt that 
his work will have the refreshing effect on 
his medical colleagues that he desires. 

Professor McConnell and I also agree 
that Dr. Masters is not a "shrewd psy- 
chologist," and that there is no reason why 
he should be one. But of course, that was 
not the reason I criticized his work. In- 
stead, I criticized his proneness to lapse, 
despite his better judgment, into a kind 
of anatomical and physiological imperial- 
ism, whereby a great variety of psycholog- 
ical woes are attributed to ignorance of the 
anatomical and physiological findings he 
reports. Nor is deploring this kind of im- 
perialism the same as “denying the im- 
portance of physiological and anatomical 
details,” as Professor McConnell accuses 
me of doing. Anatomy and physiology are 
crucial; but in causing psychological woes, 
what we make of these "details" matters 
even more. 

I am also roundly castigated for not 
being more astonished by Dr. Master's 
results; and indeed, I did say that “many 
of his findings" are familiar and available 
at the corner drug store. Professor Mc- 
Connell, after omitting the phrase "many 
of his" from his quotation of my views, 
sputters at me. But that “many of his 
findings" are not new seems to me a 
matter of simple fact. As for the other 
example Professor McConnell gives of Dr. 
Masters's contribution, it does not prove 
his point. I agree that Freud's views of 
female sexuality were oversimplified. But 
in contrasting “clitoral”? and “vaginal” 
sexuality, Freud never asserted that the 
difference was anatomical or physiological. 
Rather, he was speculating about hypo- 
thetical differences in the channeling of 
libido, manifest in different psychic organ- 
izations and sometimes in different sexual 
Preferences. Since these latter topics are not 
among those studied by Dr. Masters, his 
results are simply not relevant to judging 
Freud’s speculations. 

It was wonderful to learn from Professor 
McConnell that Dr. Masters now has two 
boards of advisors who “clear” the ethics 
of his research, These boards, however, are 
not mentioned in Dr. Masters’s book. I 
wonder why not. How long have they 
been in operation? At whose behest were 


they instituted? Did d clear a of the 
research reported in The Human Sexual 
Response? Dr. Masters’s silence on the 
subject suggests that the boards may be of. 
recent origin, or that someone else insisted. 
on them, or perhaps that he simply didn’t 
consider the matter important enough to 
mention. Whatever the explanation, my 
comment in the review that "failure to 
discuss these matters is especially surpris- 
ing" seems to require no modification. 

Still in all, I learned something from 
Professor McConnell's letter. Mostly, Ї 
learned how difficult it is to criticize the 
theoretical, methodological and ethic 
plications of a study of sexual beha 
without seeming to invite -long-dist 
analysis of one's hidden motives. I 
learned for the first time that “many men 
bers of most medical schools” really wa 

“suppress the entire area of psychiatry’ 
in five years of teaching in a medi 
school, I had never before suspected tha: 
the apparent friendliness of most nov 
psychiatric colleagues toward my depart 
ment concealed that hidden motive, Noi 
had I known before essor McConnell's 
letter that psychiatr primarily with 
sexuality"—I had a light it dealt 


primarily with р mI disorders. 
Finally, I looked up eaning of the 
word “enormity.” Professor McConnell 


writes that Masters and Johnson “have 
made a contribution whose enormily we 
can now only barely perceive.” My dicion- 
ary defines “enormity” as “. . . exceedin 
wickedness; also an outrageous act or 
offense.” 

KENNETH KENISTON 

Yale Medical School 


IT’S THE DIFFERENCE THAT COUNTS 


Audrey M. Shuey's The Testing of Negro 
Intelligence (CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 49) was 
indeed subject to a generous review by 
Ralph M. Dreger. Despite Mr. Dreger's 
caution one can well argue that the meas- 
uring of intelligence is still so culture- 
bound that calling it scientific is pretenti- 
ous and misleading. Certainly, it is clear 
that an examination of intelligence and 
race in the United States is inadequate if it. 
is restricted to Negro and white. 

For the moment, let us assume the 
validity and reliability of present testing. 
Let us also assume that our studies show 
that on the average Japanese and Chinese 
score at least 11 points above whites (as 
whites do above Negroes), Since “superior” 
whites set the rules of the game nów, per- - 
haps we could then let the superior Oriental | 
set the new rules of the game of our so 2 


ty for whites, Negroes, American Indians 
"and others. Since the American Oriental is 
Jearly а minority the rules might be 
ich fairer to all of us, majority and 
ority races, than the present situation. 
But then the white majority could just 
s uperiority as inferiority as 
repressive measures. We al- 
ibis from the treatment of 
1 у. The significant variable 
гро, i repression is difference; not 
inferiority. A Shuey study 
‘ind of difference would serve 
race 
ı the reviewer’s discussion of 
T facing the qu stion of racial difference per 
ве is so usefui. As he forcefully states, “the 
cilects of a system of segrega- 
worth it. He also notes the 
iie argument that segregation is 
_ good for the “inferior” race, though with- 
| ut sufficient vigor in view of the way this 
argument has been used in the past, and is 
F being usec! in the present, 


utali: 
ion” is ni 
Silliness о! 


) One certainly must add that an 11 IQ 
Points difference between two races, even if 
Сап accurate record, still would not justify 


ition in legal or social terms 
‘ividuals in either race rose 
li below their racial - pattern. 
vval-social-legal system we 
i make a place for the indi- 
(Recently we have begun 
ı slight measure for a Negro 
the pattern. It is interesting 
on either side seriously argues 
that we should follow this same logic and 
put the “stupid white boy” in the Negro 
School so that he can be with his other 
ii ihe same time we place the 
то in the white school with the 
aperiors.”) 
one wonders what interesting re- 
be made in 2007 in Contempo- 


that no or 


(and power holders). Surely the 
of scientific measures will also 
Show thai 11 points difference between 
Chinese and whites clearly justifies differ- 
ent treatment of the “inferior white races.” 
E. Lester Levine 

U. S. Office of Education 
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T can promise to be candid, though I may 
| not be impartial. 
{ — GOETHE 


W 
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BRFLY NTD 


Any book appearing in this section has 
been judged, on one or more of a variety 
of bases, to be not appropriate for full 
review in CP; it has also been judged 
deserving of more attention than is ac- 
‘corded it in a mere announcement of its 
existence. The inherent quality of a 
book need not be a factor at all in its 
inclusion here. A book may be judged 
suitable for a brief note if it is a new 
but not extensively revised edition, or if 
it is a’collection of previously published 
materials, or if it is of interest to only 
a small number of psychologists, or if it 
is only of small interest to even a large 
number of psychologists. Each note is 
written by one of CP’s friends or con- 
petence. In each case the writer’s name 
appears at the end of the note. 


Curis Arcyris. Organization and In- 
novation. Homewood, Ill: Richard 
D. Irwin and The Dorsey Press, 1965. 
Pp. xii + 274. $6.95. $ 
This 1965 publication outlines three 

feld studies of creativity and problem 

solving in three R & D organizations 
including one of a board of directors. 

Efforts to change the board and to 

measure the changes are included. So 

are full descriptions of some interesting 
measurement categories and techniques. 
Н. J. Leavitt 


Avan R. Beats and BERNARD J. SIEGEL. 
Divisiveness and Social Conflict: An 
Anthropological Approach. Stanford, 
Calif: Stanford University Press, 
1966. Pp. x + 185. $6.00. 

This book provides a descriptive ac- 
count of internecine conflict in two 
widely separated communities: Taos 
Pueblo in New Mexico and Namahalli 
їп South India. Although the book is 


worth reading by anyone interested i 
social conflict, it is nevertheless 'disap- 
pointing because the descriptions as 
well as the theoretical analysis are - 
overly diffuse. 

Morton DEUTSCH 


MICHAEL BEER. Leadership, Employee — 
Needs and Motivation, (Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph No. 
129) Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1966. Pp. xi + 100. DM 
An Ohio State study of relationships ^ 

among leadership, employee needs, satis- P. 

faction and motivation. Data are factor . 

analyzed with opportunities to satisfy 

five of Maslow's needs emerging as 
separate factors. But these five do not 
correlate with motivation. In fact, cor- 
relations between leadership and motiva- 
tion were generally not as anticipated. 

“The results cast serious doubts on Mc- 

Gregor's theory and other theories which 

employ the Maslow need hierarchy. , . .” 

Н. J. LEAVITT $ 


PauL Bowannan (Ed.) Law and War- 
fare: Studies in the Anthropology of 
Conflict. (American Museum Source- 
books in Anthropology) Garden City, 
N. Y.: Natural History Press, 1967. ~ 
Pp. xiv + 441. $8.50. m 
A collection of anthropological papers 

on conflict, law. and war, the book re- 

prints ethnographic classics on legal 
anthropology, on the judicial process, on 
feuds, raids and wars. Fascinating 
browsing for those drawn to essays on 

Iroquois military tactics, Albanian blood 

feuds, and Zapotec law cases. 

STANLEY SCHACHTER 
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‘Hans R. Hurssy, MD. Mental Health 
` with Limited Resources: Yankee In- 
genuity in Low-Cost Programs. New 

York: Grune & Stratton, 1966. Pp. 

xii + 124. ; 

In some ways this book is a microcosm 
of changing approaches in the rendering 
of mental health services and in carry- 
. ing out preventive measures. The book 
describes a series of local area and state 
programs ranging from a parents' club 
‘consultation service to a program for 
teaching psychiatric aides. One gets the 
impression that of necessity in this par- 
ticular setting (Vermont), the Holy 
Trinity of Psychiatry, Psychology, and 
- Social Work are less concerned with 
status battles than they are with helping 
ople ith problems of living. There 
a further recognition that grassroots 
srograms, indigenous nonprofessionals, 
college students and indeed the man in 
the street, can make significant con- 
ions to the area of mental health, 
in treatment and prevention. The 
minded psychologist, however, 
legitimately call for more evalua- 
ion than is given of the programs de- 
scribed in the book. 


Tra Iscor 


Мема Н. Krem, Epa J, LESHAN, and 
SYLVAN S. Furman. Promoting Men- 
tal Health of Older People Through 
Group Methods: A Practical Guide. 
- New York: Mental Health Materials 
` Center, Тас„ 1966. Pp. 156. $4.50. 
"Written in a very down-to-earth 
style, the book is intended to assist pro- 
fessionals and lay volunteers who work 
i with the aged in the community. The 
group leader is provided with a “how-to- 
do-it" guide to bring older persons into 
a mental health discussion group. Typi- 
cal material covers the conduct of the 
group leader, how to handle types of 
participants, the management of sensi- 
tive areas, and the dominant concerns 


MARGARET Reap. Culture, Health, and 
Disease: Social and Cultural Influences 
on Health Programmes in Developing 
Countries. Philadelphia: Lippincott; 
London: Tavistock, 1966. Pp. xvii + 
141. $5.00. 

The central theme of this slim volume 
is the value of the social anthropological 
approach in the planning and imple- 
mentation of rural health programs, 
both domestic and foreign. For psy- 
chologists interested in the changing of 
attitudes and beliefs, there are direct 
relevances, especially for those inter- 
ested in changing present conceptions of 
mental health and mental illness, The 
cases are presented in straightforward 
fashion, not buttressed, however, with 
facts and figures. Nevertheless the re- 
viewer found this a delightful volume 
well worth reading, and it served to 
emphasize again the need to understand 
the perceptions and coping mechanisms 
of individuals and groups before lasting 
change may be instituted by new tech- 
niques or educational programs. 


Tra Iscor 


GEORGE I. THOMAS and }о$ЕРн CRES- 
CIMBENI. Guiding the Gifted Child. 
New York: Random House, 1966. Pp. 
xii + 206. $1.95. 

The authors hope “that this book will 
foster a new impetus to the teacher who 
discovers gifted children under her su- 
pervision.” Pedantic manuscripts like 
this, however, merely confuse the teacher 
through inappropriate generalizations. 
Information on identification and group- 
ing provides little help for teachers 
guiding children. Gifted children are in- 
dividuals with special potentials and 
problems, not “boys and girls (who) 
need to be taught by teachers who have 
been trained to teach young children." 
If one is concerned about gifted chil- 
dren and a “plan of action" (accelera- 
tion and enrichment) one might start 
here, but should undoubtedly read fur- 
ther. 


RICHARD Rem ZEHRBACH 


MirpgED L: Treworcy and PAuL B. 
Foreman. Negroes in the United 
States. University Park, Pa.: Penn- 
Sylvania State University, 1967. Pp. 
ix + 93. $2.50. 


A useful and handy bibliography with 
brief annotations, though not as com- 
plete as Elizabeth Miller’s The Negro 
in America: A Bibliography (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966). It should meet most needs satis- 
factorily. 


Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 


DANIEL J. WEINTRAUB and Epwarp L, 
WALKER. Perception. (Basic Concepts 
in Psychology Series) Belmont, C 
Brooks/Cole, 1966. Pp. viii -+ 102. 
$1.95 (text list); $2.60 (trade list). 
This paperback adds to the growing 

list of short texts on visual perceptiou 

suitable for either a unit of an intro 
düctory psychology course or a brici 
overview of the field for an undergradu 
ate perception course. The phenomens 
of visual perceptio | аге emphasized al 
though there i§ a brief discussion. of 
the meaning of the concept "perception" 
and an initial chapter presents sketches 
of several theories. Topics included 
range from subjective colors through the 
traditional problems of depth perception 
and the constancies to motivational in- 
fluences on the perception of social situ- 
ations. The unique—and very welcome— 
feature of this text is a supplementary 

Perceptual Demonstration Kit (to be 

purchased separately) with demonstra- 

tions keyed to the text discussion. 


CLARKE A, BuRNHAM 


J. J. VAN DER WERFF TEN Воѕсн and А. 
Haak, Somatic Growth of the Child. 
Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. 
xiii + 362. $18.50. 

This volume reports “the proceedings 
of a postgraduate medical course” held 
at Leiden University in September 1964. 
There were 13 speakers (5 presenting 
several papers each) and 16 discussants. 
All were Netherlands professors, except 
for two speakers from England and one 
each from Israel and the United States. 

The scope of the volume is indicated 
by the captions of its ten sections: 
collection of information concerning 
growth; skeletal maturation; histology * 
of growing bone; growth in childhood; 
growth around n hormones, food - 
and acute non-endocrine diseases; ab- _ 
normal body size; some types of abnor. 
mal growth; growth promoting agents 
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and growth inhibiting agents. The vol- 
ume is uneven in quality, its first section 
being particularly weak. 

Howarp V. MEREDITH 


He is not a true man of science who does 
not bring some sympathy to his studies, 
wil expect to learn something by behavior 
ell as by application. It is childish to 
in the discovery of mere coincidences, 
j partial and extraneous laws. The 
of geometry is a petty and idle exer- 
^ of the mind, if it is applied to no 
larger system than the starry one. Mathe- 
matics should be mixed not only with 
physics but with ethics; that is mixed 
mathematics. The fact which interests us 
most is the life of the naturalist. The purest 
science is still biographical. 


— THOREAU 
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The inquiry into a dream is another 
dream. 
—HALIFAX 
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One Foot Outside the Clinic 


Goldenberg, Dennis L. Cherlin and 


B. Sarason, Murray Levine, I. Ira 
Edward М. Bennett 


sychology in Community Settings. New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. x + 714. 


$12.95, 


Reviewed by KENT S. MILLER 


10 of the authors of this book are 
7 members of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Yale University. Seymour 
‘Sarason, the senior author, is Professor 
wf Psychology; Murray Levine is As- 
vociate Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the graduate program in clini- 
cal psychology, 1. Ira Goldenberg is As- 
istant Professor of Psychology and 
rently in the process of establishing 
Community Progress, Inc., a new resi- 
dential youth center. Dennis L. Cherlin 
has done graduate work at Oxford and 
is currently completing his doctoral 
studies at Yale. Edward М. Bennett is 
a graduate student in the Department of 
Industrial Administration. He has a 
masters degree in special education from 
Boston University. 

The reviewer, Kent S. Miller, is Re- 
search Associate in Florida State’s In- 
stitute for Social Research and Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Sociology, 
and co-editor of Mental Health and the 
Lower Social Classes. 


f Bs CLINIC DOOR is being pushed 
slowly open from the inside by a 
small but rapidly growing group of psy- 
chologists. The haze created by the 
stale air of routine, tradition, and re- 
sistance to change, makes it difficult to 
see what work will be like outside of the 
office, But there is a promise of greater 
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reward than that provided by the frus- 
trating disease model which has guided 
clinical psychology throughout its youth. 

An acceptable new model will have 
more to do with community and with 
social systems. It is likely to involve 
some form of consultation and it will be 
characterized by the psychologist work- 
ing within the setting of his client. Be- 
yond this, we see through a glass darkly. 
Sarason and his colleagues have provided 
some help by describing in detail the 
experiences of the staff of the Yale 
Psycho-Educational Clinic as it has 
moved out of the clinic and worked in 
elementary schools, with a community 
action program, and with a center for 
mental retardation. 

The authors have taken seriously the 
Lewinian concept that behavior is a 
function of person and environment 
[B = f (P,E)]. For the most part, the 
mental health professions have ignored 
the possibilities of changing E. (The 
same can be said of the application of 
the currently popular operant condi- 
tioning and ‘behavioral modification’ ap- 
proaches.) Sarason e£ al. successfully 
demonstrate the manner in which atten- 
tion can be focused on environmental 
change. 

The book is strongest in the section 
dealing with the function of the psy- 
chologist in the schools. This must have 


been written on the basis of intensive 
work within the schoolhouse since it 
provides an excellent perspective on the 
problems of the teacher and the ways in 
which the mental health professionals 
have failed to be of tangible assistance, 
An honest reading of this section will 
cause most clinic directors to blush, 
much as I did. The reader will find 
specific direction and suggestions—e.g., 
an entire chapter is devoted to the topic 
of transferring a child from one class- 
room to another. And the talk given to 
administrators and teachers in defining 
the initial approach to a consulting rela- 
tionship is reproduced verbatim. The 
school psychology trainee, as well as the 
more experienced clinician can find 
much help here. 

The details provided are both a 
strength and a weakness of the book. 
Many pages are devoted to examples 
and case histories—one of them running 
to 35 pages in length. Work crews in the 
community action program are discussed 
at length, with a separate chapter de- 
scribing the foremen. It is too much. A 
tighter book would have more clearly 
highlighted the major themes and issues 
and given them the attention they de- 
serve. And they deserve considerable at- 
tention. 


МУ, throughout the book are 
serious indictments of current training 
and practice. These include rigidity in 
functioning within the clinic; reluctance 
to go to the client; the arbitrary divi- 
sion of labor among mental health pro- 
fessions; possessiveness regarding par- 
ticular techniques and an underestima- 
tion of the communalities among staff; 
a failure to deliver services to those 
most in need; narrowness in training. 
And, many others. The authors do not 
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claim to have a clear sense of where 
they are going but they have certainly 
raised a number of significant questions 
that cannot be ignored. 

"There are no hard data regarding ef- 
fectiveness of the various programs, but 
they were never promised. There isa 
review of limitations, failures in specific 
instances, and the difficulties of settling 
on criteria of success. Such problems 
cannot be ignored for long. Similarly, as 
we move away from the disease model 
we àre going to have to devote more at- 
tention to defining the object of our 
services. What constitutes a case? What 
behavior are we trying to modify for 
what purpose? These questions are not 
particularly troublesome as you read 
through this book, but out in the schools 

- and the communities I have a feeling 
that they should be popping up with 
regularity. 


Signals, 


Discriminations and Decisions | E 


David M. Green and John A. Swets 


The current concern with community 
mental health comes very close to being 
a social movement within the profes- 
sions. There is some unrest and a lot of 
activity under the general banner but 
most of it is unrelated and ill defined. 
This unrest has not led to much innova- 
tion as yet and programs being de- 
veloped with the assistance of federal 
funds look very much like expanded 
versions of the old. Before they get any 
further along this road there must be 
widespread awareness of the deficiencies 
of current programs and a recognition of 
the significance of social competence as 
a major focus for mental health pro- 
grams. Psychology in Community Set- 
lings has considerable to offer on all of 
these points. To find an academic train- 
ing program attempting to implement 
some new ideas is in itself a satisfying 
experience. 


to our own problems that the other f 

low is doing. A major contribution of 
this book, and of detection theory in 
general, will likely be its attempt to i 

corporate into a general model the many 
sources of variance in psychophysical: 
behavior, and to look for help beyond 
the range of classical psychophysics, in 
doing so. Stimuli are treated in terms of 
modern theories of waveform analysis, 
the behavior of the organism in term: 
of the strategies of game theory, am 


. the sensory system in terms of realize 


able electrical analogues. This is ад 
effort of no small magnitude, and de | 
scribing it in a well- integrated text | 
would have been too ambitious for am 
but those who have been primary con: 
tributors to detection research since its’ 
beginning. 

Psychophysics might be currently dat 
scribed as the study of the relations be- 


tween behavior and the various forms of — 


Noise, 


Signal Detection Theory and Psychophysics. New York: Wiley, 1966. 


Pp. xi + 455. $12.95. 


Reviewed by CHARLES S. WATSON 


Both authors, David M. Green and 
John A. Swets, received their PhD’s 
with Tanner at the University of Michi- 
gan and both have been prime con- 
tributors to the theory of signal detec- 
tion. David M. Green is Professor of 
Psychology, University of California, 
San Diego, and recent recipient of the 
Biennial Award of the Acoustical 
Society of America. Swets is Vice- 
President and Director of the Informa- 
tion Sciences Division, Bolt, Beranek 
and Newman. He is editor of Signal 
Detection and Recognition by Human 
Observers. 
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The reviewer, Charles S. Watson, is 
Research Associate, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis. He received an 
Indiana PhD with James Egan and with 
J. D. Miller spent several years there 
studying noise-induced deafness. He 
taught at the University of Texas 
1961-65, working with Lloyd Jeffress as 
a research scientist at the Defense Re- 
search Laboratory. Currently, naturally 
enough, he is conducting research in 
auditory signal detection. 


S SCIENCE becomes more compli- 
cated, more specialized and com- 
partmentalized, we are always in danger 


"energy to which the behaving organism | 
can be exposed. While this sort of defini- — 
tion may be a bit more rigorous in style 
than the “elaboration of the relation 3 
between mind and matter,” it reflects HO 4 
real departure from the basic set Of 
problems outlined by Fechner in the — 
Psychophysik (1860). Modern psycho- 
physics has included work on all of the 
issues he proposed: the absolute and 
difference limens and sensory equiva 
lence, and on the other classical probs 7 
lems of sense-distances and sense-ratios | 
(E. G. Boring, Sensation and Perception 1 
in the History of Experimenta! Psychol 
ogy, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1942). 
But even if psychophysical history seems ^ 
fairly homogeneous on the surface, i! 
also includes. distinguishable long-term 
patterns of research and thinking. This 
reviewer, at least, finds that most psy- 3 
chophysical endeavors fall into one of 
two distinct sets. At once there ате | 
those efforts aimed at establishing the | 
response proclivities of observers, inj 
relation to various inputs (what people} 
do do), and those concerned with sen 
sory capability (what people can do). 
The former set includes a great шап 
psychophysical results. Most stimuli, inj 
most experiments, are clearly inside the 
ranges of energies to which we can m 1 
spond . . . essentially all of the tim 
But we do judge these stimuli to be: 
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"high or low in pitch or loudness or soft- 
ss, or to be ‘like’ each other in com- * 


ауз, even while we may be quite 
awers that they are in fact different. In 
a smaller number of experiments, how- 
eves, we continue to deal with stimuli, 
or = mulus differences at the boundaries 
‹ 


hs range over which we are clearly 


Wey 


F REEN’S AND SWET's book describes 
rent state of the can-do side of 
chotomy, “Detection research,” as 
describe it, is an amalgam of 
ve psychophysical methods, de- 
^d physical analyses of sensory in- 
plus the use of the statistical de- 
vision as a general model for the predic- 
ton of stimulus-response functions in 
ensory psychology. That this will prove 
to be an important book must be ex- 
pected by all those who have read ar- 
ticles on psychophysical research pub- 
lished in the past decade. The theory of 
signal detection. ((TSD) has been the 
generator of research, the target of dis- 
proof, the source of tools of analysis, 
and even that which “we knew all 
long," but it has seldom been ignored 
by anyone writing about sensory capa- 
bility, With the exception of a collec- 
tion of articles edited by Swets (Sig- 
nal Detection and Recognition by Hu- 
man Observers, Wiley, 1964; CP, 1965, 
11, 124-126), this is the first time that 
all of the theory, with its hypotheses 
and results, has been expounded in a 
form and in a source that will be ac- 
cessible to the general scientific com- 
munity. 
_ The book has the organization and 
` flavor of an academic text, even to the 


inclusion of questions at the end of 


-chapters and answers-in-the-back-of-the- 
"book. It could be used effectively with 
either a sophisticated class of seniors in 

"experimental psychology, or (reflecting 
on the deficiencies we too often allow 
these students to accumulate) by sopho- 
mores or juniors in engineering or ap- 
plied mathematics. 


d first major section in the book is 
devoted to theoretical fundamentals and 
"empirical background, including statisti- 
cal decision theory, distributions of 
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physical stimuli, the designs of. basic 
experiments and a survey of current 
theories of sensitivity. The second sec- 
tion develops a theory of optimal sensi- 
tivity, or alternatively, of the behavior 
of an ‘ideal observer,’ in the detection of 
simple sensory inputs, and examines 
the evidence comparing optimal behavior 
to that of real observers. The last sec- 
tion describes applications of detection 
methods in more complex psychophysi- 
cal tasks and for complex signals, in- 
cluding speech, It is a polished and 
workmanlike job throughout, even in- 
cluding an excellent appendix designed 
for the reader who needs to ‘brush up’ 
on the elements of probability and the 
fundamentals of wave-form analysis be- 
fore tackling the body of the book. 

In much of what follows, no distinc- 
tion is made between comments about 
Green's and Swet’s book and those 
about detection theory in general. The 
two are nearly identical, reflecting how 
well the authors have achieved their 
purpose. 


The significance of detection theory may 
have been obscured for some readers by its 
details. Like other recent quantitative 
theories in psychology, TSD includes de- 
velopments of many levels of sophistication 
and complexity. But more important than 
its specific formulae is the fact that it 
shares a characteristic of all significant 
scientific achievements: there are some use- 
ful, simple ideas that it has recognized and 
with which it deals effectively. I have tried 
to outline three of these ideas in the next 
paragraphs. I believe that they are pri- 
marily responsible for the past impact of 
TSD and, while *prophecy is a dangerous 
game," they will make this a widely used 
volume in the future of psychophysics. 

First, detection theory continues the ar- 
gument, which has been at least implicit in 
the work of many earlier writers їп both 
learning and psychophysics, that the sine 
qua non of sensory capability is discrimina- 
tion. Not just discrimination in the DL 
sense of the word, but discrimination as 
the fundamental characteristic of all sense- 
based behavior. So there is found no rea- 
son to distinguish between a difference 
limen and an absolute limen, since all 
realizeable signals (to-be-detected-stimuli) 
are imbedded in some background energy. 
The study of absolute sensitivity is thus 
the study of the ability to discriminate be- 
tween signal-plus-background and back- 
ground alone. Even if the zero-energy back- 


ground were realized, this argument would 
still be consistent with the emerging pic- 
ture of the ‘noisy’ nervous system, all ex- 
ternal stimuli being immediately imbedded 
in a milieu of on-going activity at the 
moment that they are transduced into 
neural events, (Here some may find the 
book deficient, as considerably more зир- 
port might have been found in the neuro- 
physiology of the past half decade, for a 
continuous theory of sensitivity, than is 
cited by the authors.) 

The theory of sensitivity presented here 
is not a novel one, as it uses the same con- 
cepts as did Thurstone in his discussions of 
the “discriminal process" and “discriminal 
dispersion,” and Green and 'Swets are 
probably the first to attempt to place it 
in its proper historical perspective. But de- 
tection theory develops Thurstone’s think- 
ing for the case of simple sensory inputs, 
while he had stressed applications to *qual- 
itative comparative judgments." It is likely 
that many more psychologists would have 
understood and made use of detection re- 
search and theories, had this work been 
referred to by a name that pointed to its 
historical antecedents. TSD might well have 
been known as a 'theory of signal dis- 
criminability.’ 

The second important idea recognized in 
detection theory is that some discrimina- 
tions. may be made less than perfectly be- 
cause the events between which the ob- 
server attempts to discriminate are not per- 
fectly discriminable. If this is not clear, 
consider that there is a distribution of in- 
puts associated with each of two events, 
and these two distributions have totally 
overlapping ranges, Then it follows that 
any response based on a single input can 
only be probabilistic in its accuracy, and 
that over-all discriminability will depend 
on the degree of overlap of the areas of 
the distributions, The fact that perform- 


ance in discrimination is often less than | 


perfect is thus related, at least in part, to 
real ambiguity of the inputs rather than 
solely to inefficiency on the part of the 
observer, Many of the efforts of detection 
theorists, often bolstered by modern de- 
velopments in the mathematics of wave 
analysis, have been aimed at quantitative 
assessment of this ambiguity for a variety 
of simple auditory signals. The results are 
typically described in terms of the detec- 
tion (discrimination) performance of an 
‘ideal observer.’ An ideal observer is, of 
course, one for whom response-information 
exactly equals stimulus-information. 
Whether detection theory has been suc- 
cessful in exactly specifying the perform- 
ance of an ideal detector, even for the 
simple case of an exactly specified signal in 
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ў 
" 
4, 


tically. hte bi ground, i is a matter 

more disagreement than is discussed by 

‘i Green and Swets: Nevertheless, the at- 
mpts to define the characteristics of the 

al have led to a good deal of clear think- 
ing about the ways in which any sensory 
system could. process information, Each 
potential source of inefficiency, as it has 
been isolated for the ideal observer, has 
led to, experiments on real observers. Some 
of these experiments, like those on the 
width of the listener's ‘input-filter,’ have 
been very similar to pre-detection experi- 
ments, while others, as the studies of 
temporal uncertainty by Egan, Greenberg 
and Schulman, would not likely have been 


the clarity of thinking into which it 

rces those who would conjecture about 

- "the nature of sensory systems. Its use has 

“results similar to the insights produced 

^ when we are forced to write a computer 

program to do something which we thought 
understood very well. 

_ The last contribution of detection theory 

Д юв chophysics is the most controversial, 

1 some senses perhaps it is the one 

ead to the greatest reduction in 

It is the use of the statistical de- 

5 a general model of discrimination 

the human observer. It is almost by 


of events PERSON by overlapping dis- 
butions of inputs, would adopt the 
rategies of a statistical decision maker. 
"Fiducia limits would be determined as a 
function of the values or costs associated 
th the expected outcomes of each de- 


"cision and the resulting performance would 


be determined jointly by these limits and 


۸ Тру the sensitivity of the device. Whether 


штап organisms (or other animals) in fact 
chave this way is an empirical question, 
but the mass of evidence summarized by 
Green and Swets suggests that the sta- 
listical-decision model describes their be- 
havior more accurately than any other 
presently available, That is to say, analysis 
| terms of the statistical decision assump- 
tions is found to lead to smaller errors in 
the prediction of performance of real list- 


= eners, when they are confronted with 


-' specified stimuli, and vice versa, to ac- 


curate estimation of the input, based on 
| the measured responses, That the statisti- 
cal decision model predicts threshold- legs 


assical | methods, but they should con- 
r that Ron theory, especially as 


as to the existence or non-existence of a 


‘hard’ threshold for real observers. It is 
only suggested that an ideal detector would 
not have such a threshold, that real ob- 
servers may or may not, and that the psy- 
chophysical methods we use should not re- 
flect blindness to either possibility. Inas- 
much as the statistical decision model, with 
its estimates of both the response strategy 
adopted by the observer and of his sensi- 
tivity, should be sensitive to either thresh- 
old or threshold-less performance, and as it 
enables us to discriminate between the two, 
the evidence they present favors the latter 
alternative. 


The appearance of this book should 
very likely ‘signal’ a renewed interest in 
psychophysics, and it seems proper that 
it should appear within a few months 
of the first English translation of 
Fechners Psychophysik, in whose in- 
troduction we read: “Аз an exact science 
psychophysics, like physics, must rest 
on experience and the mathematical 
connection of these empirical facts that 
demand a measure of what is experi- 
enced, or, when such a measure is not 
available, a search for it... . . One can- 
not build a house without bricks; and, 
when even the plan for the house has 
yet to be drawn, one cannot have every- 
thing right on the first try and get it 
all to fit together, Every subsequent 
attempt of this kind is bound, on the 
one hand, to be more complete and, on 
the other, to be briefer and more pre- 
cise.” That extension of psychophysics 
called detection theory is not yet com- 
plete enough to be brief, but one sus- 
pects that Fechner would not be un- 
happy with the precision which it has 
already produced. 


w 


If we take in our hand any volume; of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for in- 
stance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or 
number? No. Does it contain any experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames: for it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion! 


—Davp Hume 


Sacred, Savory, 
Sentient, and Sexy 


Desmond Morris and Ramo: 


Morris 


Men and Apes. New York: McGr 
Hill, 1966. Pp. viii 4- 271. $7.9 


Reviewed by HARRY HARLOW 


The authors, Ramona and Desi: 
Morris, are Londoners, Ramona M 
is an historian and script write: 
British television, Desmond Morris 
curator of mammals at the London /. 
Desmond is author of The Biology 
Art and the two of them produced M: 
and Snakes. 

Everybody knows Harry Harlow. i 
says of himself this time that he 
studied the primate literature for thir 
five years and taught a course on priv 
mates for a quarter of a century with: 
out ever discovering what the dust 
jacket of the present book describes as 
“the delightful and revealing legends, 
charming myths, and often startling 
facts” which produce a book “that is 
gloriously informative and wickedly 
amusing." 


TE BOOK Men and Apes, by Ramona 
and Desmond Morris completes a 
primate publication trilogy that has. 
emerged during the last few years. Be- 
fore this time no scholarly book criti- 
cally evaluated and coordinated any 
major aspect of nonhuman ptimate be- 
havior, with the possible exception of 
Hooton's Man's Poor Relations (1942). 
Hooton's enchanting book had a single 
fault—at the time it was written there 
were limited data, and it is difficult to 
write a definitive book about an area 
almost devoid of data. A 
The vacuum in the area of experi- 
mental primate behavior was filled in 
part by the Schrier, Harlow and Stoll- 
nitz volumes Behavior of Nonhuman 
Primates (1965), and the social litera- 
ture was effectively summarized in Pri 
mate Behavior: Field Studies of Mon- 
keys and Apes, edited by 
(1965). Men. and Apes makes 


“keys and apes to man, and it covers bio- 
logical, cultural, emotional, mythologi- 
and economic aspects of this rela- 


; are defined at the outset as all 
primates, and the scientific reader 
adjust to this terminology. Because 
ook's content is primarily histori- 
1 largely predates the discovery of 
eat Apes, the problem is not over- 
ning. 


‚ ню over-all history of man's rela- 

Lip with the subhuman primates is 
¿sented as one of exploitation. The 
‘liest role these primates have played 
s with the early Egyptians, who held 
è hamadryas baboon as sacred and 
sed of magical powers and sexual 
Some other African and East- 
ın cultures have also worshiped mon- 
eys and apes and accorded them super- 
human abilities. In most instances they 
3 ive protected their sacred monkeys, 
but some groups have engaged in cere- 
monial feasts of monkey flesh in the ef- 
‘ort to incorporate the animals’ special 
powers. 
primitive cultures is the recognition of 
‘nonkeys or apes as man's original an- 
cestors. That they were honored in 
works of art and sacred objects is a 
natural outcome of their special status. 

The nonhuman primates were dis- 
placed from Europe and North America 
by the Ice Age. With the advent of the 
geological thaw Western man swarmed 
over their erstwhile camping grounds 
and regarded the nonhuman primates 
‘with a puritanical chill as cold as the 
` environmental forces that had displaced 
‘them. These are the chapters on sin. 
The North Europeans saw the monkeys 
апа apes as depraved, deformed and de- 
graded, and although the apes were 
"often endowed with extreme sexuality, it 
_ was sullen, sinful, sinister sex. This did 
“not prevent the more affluent from 
keeping monkeys as pets, but until re- 
cently the hapless creatures probably 
survived too briefly i in homes to become 


pean man accord monkeys and apes 
their proper ‘place in nature. 
"The Second half of the Morrises' 


"the urea of the relationships of mon- | 


A recurring theme in many • 


tience. These chapters, written with skill 
and charm, are more conventional treat- 
ments of the primate field. 


AS irte and sentience are first re- 
ported in Chapter V, “The Ape Dis- 
covered." As is true in other fields, the 
first scientific description of the pri- 
mates was that of Aristotle, and the 
first anatomical studies were by Galen. 
The first anthropoid ape, probably a 
chimpanzee, was described in 1641 by 
Tulp, a Dutch physician and anatomist. 
The first man to dissect a chimpanzee 
was Tyson, a London physician. The 
independent existence of chimpanzee, 
orang-utan, and gorilla has been recog- 
nized for only a hundred years. Scien- 
tific studies of intellectual abilities of 
primates have existed for less than 
eighty years, and a rational theory of 
their social life was first presented less 
than forty years ago. 

Chapter VI surveys the evolutionary 
development of representative primate 
forms from tree shrew and tarsier to 
man and assesses the significance of 
their geographical habitats, Social struc- 
ture and organization, maternal behavior, 
procreative problems, and facial lan- 
guage of selected primates are described 
and interpreted. 

The following chapter is devoted to 
"intelligent" apes. Tool using by mon- 
keys and apes is briefly described, and 
the artistic achievements of chimpan- 
zees, gorillas, orang-utans, and capuchin 
monkeys are reviewed. The authors are 
probably in error in assuming that the 
capuchin monkeys are the most intelli- 
gent of all the New World forms, but 
they do not attempt to assess the species 
by psychologists’ criteria. Formal in- 
telligence testing is limited to a descrip- 
tion of an American chimpanzee per- 
forming tests in a simulated space 
capsule, 

The final chapter, entitled “Apes 
Exploited," describes man's rapacious 
slaughter of these creatures for food, for 
fur, and even for alleged therapeutic 
purposes. The described attempts, both 
factual and fallacious, to utilize monkeys 
and apes as effective human slaves are 
presented in considerable critical detail. 
Finally, the use of subhuman primates as 


subjects in medical research is reviewed Y 
in an interesting, nontechnical manner, 

The book Men and Apes will be of 
interest to anyone curious about our 
phylogenetic ancestors, whether the 
reader is a professional primatologist or ` 
an educated layman. A wide range of 
facts is presented with no wasted words. 
The book is copiously illustrated with 
magnificent line drawings and glossy 
prints ranging from stylized to е; 
startling. 


Oh, Jane, See the Book 


Charles F. Stevens 


Neurophysiology: A Primer, New 
York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. viii + 182. К 


Reviewed by PAuL B. PORTER 


The author, Charles F. Stevens, has 
a BA in experimental psychology from 
Harvard University, an MD from Yale 
and a 1964 PhD in neurophysiology 
bolstered by physics and mathematics 
from Rockefeller University. He is As- 
sistant Professor in the Department of 
Physiology and Biophysics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Medi- 
cine. His research is in electrophysiol- | 
ogy, and in the intracellular recording 
from brain neurons. 

The reviewer, Paul В. Porter, states 
that he is a Wyominger who was an 
active participant in World War IL, 
then went to Stanford and took а PhD _ 
with Calvin Stone in 1950. Since then 9 
he has been at the University of Utah, | 
which suits him very well because he’s 
addicted to mountains. 


D 
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A agir: it is. "A brief, up-to-date, 
and highly understandable intro- — 
duction to the properties of nerve cells 

. .” [from the dust jacket]. The first 
134 pages cover the information most . 
neurophysiology texts cram into 10, but j 
the beginning student who reads Stevens - 
is likely to learn what happens when a. - 
neuron is jostled rather than to mem- . - 


` огге abstruse jargon. And the last 40 
pages is a primer, too. Although these 
ages are devoted to a mathematical 
"treatment of neuronal potentials and 
ion movements, and the reader needs 
some familiarity with calculus, the 
mathematics is all laid out, step by 
step. Nor are the added pages used to 
qualify, restrict, and weasel; the dis- 
-tortions inherent in simplification and 
"schematizing are duly noted and left 
unsmudged. 


A primer, not a history. There are 


pre- and postsynaptic potentials, and 
"thresholds, but no rheobase; de- and 
У hyperpolarization of membranes, but no 
ernstein, The book is best when deal- 
ing with functions for which the facts 
аге clear, when clean exposition сап 
carry the story, as with generator po- 
entials and pulse frequencies. It is less 
"good when the facts (if any) are con- 
fusing, as with learning and. memory. 
speculations on RNA as a memory 
molecule may reassure the student who 
5 hoping there will be something left 
for him to discover, but I, myself, would 
not need 11 pages to say that on the 
structural nature of memory, we don’t 
even know the questions. 
A few things are, surprisingly, unsaid. 
.Brodmann's designations of cortical 
. areas are used, sparingly, but without 
definition, Electrical terminology is left 
“more to intuition than is consistent with 
the general level of discourse. And, 
' beautiful as Krieg's neuroanatomical 
- drawings are, they require verbal elabo- 
ation to be legible to the novice—I can 
recall. 

"The book, as book—paper, print, 
binding, indexing, proofing—is superior. 
. For whom? Except that most psy- 
hology-biology students limp a bit in 
“approaching math, the content will be 
overed in two or three class sessions, if 
taken as a text. There is an excellent 
"set of further readings for each chapter, 
“so an intermediate seminar might be 
organized around it. A curious physics 
major who has wandered to the wrong 
ide of campus could be rewarded. And 
o could any other student who would 
rather read 10 pages once than one 
age 10 times. 
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On Theory and Action 


Nevitt Sanford 


Self and Society: Social Change and 1 ndividual Development. New Yo 
Atherton, 1966. Pp. xvii + 381. $8.95. 


Reviewed by DANIEL J. LEVINSON 


The author, Nevitt Sanford, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education at 
Stanford University and Director of the 
Institute for the Study of Human Prob- 
lems. He was co-author of Physique, 
Personality and Scholarship (1943) and 
of The Authoritarian Personality (1950), 
and was editor of and contributor to 
The American College (1962). The list 
of additional contributions includes a 
chapter on personality theory in one 
of the Koch volumes and a chapter on 
the prevention of mental illness in Wol- 
man’s Handbook of Clinical Psychology. 
His most recent book is Why Colleges 
Fail (1967). 

Daniel J. Levinson, the reviewer, is 
Professor of Psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Yale University, 
and Director, Research Unit for Social 
Psychology and Psychiatry, Connecticut 
Mental Health Center. He did his doc- 
toral work at Berkeley, where he be- 
came well acquainted with Sanford and 
acquired what may be described, per- 
haps in underestimation, as a conceptual 
friendliness for him. He was one of the 
collaborators on the study of author- 
itarian personality. He now admits a 
definite partiality for the author but 
declares his firm resolve nevertheless to 
say nothing but unvarnished truth about 
the book. Levinson was at Harvard for 
Sixteen years before moving in 1966 to 
his present position at that other New 
England institution of higher learning. 
His most recent books are Patienthood 
in the Mental Hospital (with Eugene 
Gallagher) (1964) and The Executive 
Role Constellation (with Hodgson and 
Zaleznik) (1965). 


- conception of social psychology. Or, as 
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HIS BOOK contains a series of pap! 

drawn selectively from the first ^ 
years’ work of a distinguished America’ 
psychologist. It is much more, however, 
than a volume of "collected. papers" 
on. miscellaneous topics. The author's 
primary intent is to offer a systematic 


he puts it in the Introduction (p. ix): 
“The major aim of this book is to help 
construct a basis in, knowledge for 
planned action affecting individuals and 
groups. . . . It aims at being useful not 
only to students in psychology and the 
social sciences but also to professional 
workers who direct their efforts to 
people in trouble, people in psychologi- 
cally dangerous situations, or people in 
need of further development." 

To this end, Sanford has ordered the 
papers into a theoretically meaningful 
sequence, revising a number of them 
and writing new introductory, transi- 
tional and concluding chapters. He 
might have written a more fully con- 
temporary and more integrated work 
had he started afresh to record his view 
about self and society. At the same 
time, the inclusion of papers that are in 
some respects "dated" provides an his- 
torical perspective which is of especial 
value to psychologists (who are likely 
to ignore the past and the lessons that 
may be learned from it). The book thus 
has contemporaneous value for what it 
can tell us about currently relevant , 
ideas and possibilities, as well as Mis- 
torical value in illuminating the develop- К 
ment of a dynamic, societally involved, 
social psychology. st: 

What is most contemporary and vital 


$ 


2% 


in the book is the call for theory-re- 
search-action regarding human problems. 
The two italicized terms are at the core 


of Sanford’s position. He sees theory, 
research, and action as interdependent 
and ©! equal importance in the develop- 
ent of social psychology. Without gain- 
the importance of laboratory, 
nd other methods of academic 
ion, he gives major emphasis to 
studies of ongoing, “real life" phe- 
за. Field research may be “natural- 
п the sense that the investigator 
role of nonparticipant or semi- 
ticipant observer who, in carrying out 
dy, attempts to exert minimal 
on the course of events. Or— 
re Sanford makes his strongest 
—(here are manifold possibilities of 
1 research in which the investi- 
acting as an agent of change, in- 
tervenes to alter the course of events 
th the aim of contributing both to 
иплап welfare and to the science of 
їп, 

Sanford identifies the object of his 
interest as “human problems” and he 
seeks to define these in the broadest 
possible terms. Human problems are, 
tells us, by their nature both indi- 

idual and social. Their origins lie in 
he individual personality. and, equally, 
in the organized social environment— 
the culture and social structure of the 
nation and its component communities, 
classes, organizations, and subgroups. 
Consequently, an understanding of the 
interplay between personality and the 
environing society and culture is neces- 
sary for the alleviation of human prob- 
lems and—Sanford’s summum. bonum— 
the fostering of individual development. 


ator, 


Mas APPROACH differs fundamentally 
from the discipline-centered approaches 
that have characterized psychology and 
sociology. Psychologists have tradition- 
ally regarded human problems (such as 
psychosis, maladjustment, inability to 
live in accordance with personal stan- 
dards or societal norms) primarily as 
reflections of disorder or disturbance 
within the individual Some attention 
- "has been given to “social factors” such 
"as family or social class, but little has 
been done until recently to include 
these within a comprehensive theoretical 
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framework and to draw upon the rele- 
vant literature in sociology and other 
social sciences. Likewise, sociologists 
have traditionally dealt with similar 
phenomena under rubrics such as “so- 
cial problems” or “deviance and social 
control,” but until recently they have 
tended predominantly to exclude or 
to minimize the psychological aspects. 
Sanford argues against the traditional 
disciplinary separation. He advocates 
the development of a multidisciplinary 
social psychology that encompasses a 
socially relevant conception of man, a 
psychologically meaningful conception 
of society, and an inquiry into the con- 
joint influence of individual and collec- 
tive factors in human affairs. 


Sissons theoretical position is stated 
most systematically in the papers 
written within the last ten years. The 
earlier papers deal primarily with in- 
dividual personality and make only 
limited use of sociological theory. They 
are nonetheless of interest in their own 
right and from the point of view of 
intellectual history. Sanford has been a 
significant figure in the field roughly 
identified as “personality and social psy- 
chology.” His work has contributed to, 
and has been influenced by, develop- 
ments in this field since the early 1940's, 
and it is important for both these rea- 


` sons. 


On the academic side, his intellectual 
origins were in the Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Clinic of the 1930, directed by 
Henry A. Murray and inspired by the 
vision of a radically new science of per- 
sonality. The members of this group 
played a crucial part in the early de- 
velopment of American personality re- 
search and in establishing the study of 
personality as a legitimate field within 
academic psychology. Sanford has in- 
tellectual roots as well in the radical 
socio-political climate of the depres- 
sion years. His interest in society and 
social problems was expressed in the 
early research on criminality (Chapter 
8), in the OSS work and the war-time 
studies of morale (not reprinted here), 
and in the influential research on au- 
thoritarian personality (represented here 
by a case study in Chapter 10). This 
work, extending through the 1940's, at- 


tests to his enduring concern with "hu- - 
man problems." While socially oriented, 
however, it makes little formal use of 
sociological theory. Rather, it is per- 
sonality-centered in giving primary em- 
phasis to the intrapersonal determinants 
of ideology and behavior. 

The move toward a more truly per- 
sonality-social mode of analysis seems to 
have been brought on by the Univer- 
sity of California loyalty-oath contro- 
versy of 1949-50 and its aftermath. 
Sanford was a fully involved participant 
in this controversy, a non-signer who 
fought the oath to the end and who left 
the university for several years until 
final victory in the courts led to an 
honorable reinstatement. During the in- 
terim period, which was spent first 'at 
the Tavistock Institute in London and 
then as coordinator of the Vassar Col- 
lege Study, he sought increasingly to 
take account of sociocultural dimen- 
sions. Significant change as well as con- 
tinuity may be found in this career de- 
velopment. The signalling of the change 
is given in one of the most interesting 
chapters of the present volume: “In- 
dividual and social change in a com- 
munity under pressure." This paper, 
worked on at Tavistock and published 
in 1953, is an attempt to recollect and 
analyze what happened in the “time of 
the oath.” ‘The sociological aspects might 
receive more sophisticated treatment 
from an author trained in that discipline. 
Nevertheless, few psychologists of that 
time or this could derive from their 
own experience (unaided and unham- 
pered by an elaborate research ap- 
paratus) a formulation of comparable 
breadth, insight, and balanced repre- 
sentation of the social and psychody- 
namic forces involved. 


Mee point of view initially formed 
at Tavistock and Vassar has been fur- 
ther developed in the recent work 
emanating from the Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems. More sys- 
tematic attention is given to the analysis 
of culture, social structure and social 
change ‘as they affect individual adapta- 
tion and development. Several essays in — 
the present volume are in the field of 
community mental health and its rele- 
vance for problems such as alcoholism, 
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addiction: educational. deficit, ad men- 
tal illness broadly conceived. The earlier 
` focus on the college is expanded to in- 
‘clude the mental hospital and other or- 
ganizations which have the societal 
mandate (though not always the func- 
tional capacity) to foster personality 
change in their members. The last six 
chapters of the book are devoted to the 
interwoven problems of organizational 
change and personality development in 
the adolescent and adult years—surely 
'one of the basic theoretical problems of 
_ modern social science and one of the 
‘most urgent practical problems of mod- 
ern society. 
The author's personal-professional his- 
« tory as represented here is thus remark- 
` ably in tune with, and provides an ex- 
` citing, view of, the history of his pro- 
fession and his society over the past 30 
years. Readers will find much to criti- 
cize in the book, Жр accord with their 
-own viewpoints: it s somewhat rambling 
and unintegrated; the conceptualizations 
are not sufficiently systematic and crisp; 
i the theory is often programmatic and 
not securely tied to data; psychoanalysis 
` and other personality theories are at 
` times joined in an uneasy alliance; so- 
ciological theory often has a subordinate 
rather than “equal partner" status in 
` what is intended to be a balanced psy- 
- chosocial analysis. These limitations of 
- he book are, of course, reflections of 
the current state of the union. The 
"reader who сап do a better job may 
- be assured of finding a most receptive 
audience, and the way will have been 
paved in part by the present volume. If 
-the historical record permits any extra- 
polation at all, we may expect that the 
further development of this field will be 
shared, and shaped, by the work of 
Nevitt Sanford. 


N 
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There are only two ways open to man 
for attaining a certain knowledge of truth: 
clear intuition and necessary deduction. 


— DESCARTES 


Metaphorical Concealment 
of Orthodoxy? 


Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn 


The Social Psychology of Organizations. New York: Wiley, 1966. ! 


vii + 498. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Victor A, THOMPSON 


Both authors are at the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
Daniel Katz as its Director and Robert 
Kahn as a Program Director. Both are 
also Professors of Psychology. Katz re- 
ceived his PhD at Syracuse University 
in 1928, is the author of Social Psy- 
chology (with R. L. Schanck) and of 
Research Methods in the Behavioral 
Sciences (with Festinger). He also 
served for some years as editor before 
its fission of the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. Robert Kahn is 
a Michigan PhD and has had experience 
in the Bureau of the Census. He is co- 
author with Arnold Tannenbaum of 
Participation in Union Locals and with 
Wolfe and others of Organization Stress. 

The reviewer, Victor A. Thompson, is 
Professor of Political Science and Chair- 
man of the Department of Political 
Science, The University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in government administration and 
has been a training consultant to many 
government agencies. He is co-author of 
Public Administration (with Herbert 
Simon and Donald Smithberg) and au- 
thor of Modern Organization. 


E this textbook two psychologists set 
out to put the organization research 
results of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center into an organizational theoretical 
framework. Recognizing the limitations 
of psychology in dealing with social col- 
lectivities, they have called somewhat 


upon sociological concepts and formula 
tions, especially those of Talcott Pat 
sons. Unexpectedly, therefore, the reader 
is rewarded by functional analysis 
group life rather than an attempt to 
explain organizations in terms of the 
personalities of incumbents (*. . . th 
structural properties of organizations ar: 
sufficiently stable so that they can bi 
treated as independent of the particula 
persons in the role set"). 

Believing that internal arrangements 
and processes have been overstressed іл 
organization theory, the writers stres: 
the organization as an organism (mecha- 
nism?) adapting to its environment. 
They see their unique contribution to be 
the use of general systems theory con- 
cepts in constructing an open system 
theory of organization. The basic scheme 
is an analysis of inputs, throughputs, 
and outputs, avoiding commonsensical 
notions about organizations as concrete 
groups of people with an identifying 
symbol pursuing common purposes. 

As frequently happens in abstract at- 
tempts of this kind, the ‘systems’ ap- 
proach turns out to be largely analogy 
and metaphor. Their "subsystems," for 
example, are not all real Some are 
merely conceptual devices for classify- ~ 
ing organization activities. The “mainte- 
nance subsystem” is not a set of inter- : 
related variables about) which one can | 
learn to make predictions, but all those 
activities which have the function of | 
preserving the organization (“attracting — 


and holding people in their functional 
'). Inclusion of an activity is ar- 
“Theoretically part of the 
y subsystems, in practice the 
rement of materials usually is tied 
the production structure and the 
ing of personnel into the mainte- 
` system." 
ey give more substance to the ‘open 
v model by drawing upon me- 
cal and electrical analogies. De- 
ng upon their purposes, the inputs- 
jughputs-outputs are energy or elec- 
¿ity (they talk of “such problems as 
ed circuits, the direction of flow, in- 
tion overload, and the utilization 
feedback”), Only such elements of 
‘ve analogies as suit their metaphorical 
sposes are employed, and the - or- 
tional counterparts of inertia, 
s, insulation, magnetism, degauss- 
к, etc., etc., are not identified. 
^nalogies can lead to confusion and 
especially when their purely 
claphorical function is not recognized. 
se writers define organizational ef- 
ciency as the ratio of energy output to 
ut but finally get to the notion of 
he more efficient organization . . . ac- 
ring an energic surplus. . . ." But 
al energy is invariably lost in the 
'rocess of transformation, raising the 
uestion of why any organization exists 
tall, An economic model, though in- 
adequate for explaining social systems 
without the use of metaphysical props 
like “unseen hands,” would nevertheless 
be better. The economic inputs and out- 
puts are differentially valued so that 
mutually attractive exchange can take 
place. 


ror, 


Mos ATTEMPTS at organization the- 
ory construction run into difficulty in 
defining an organization, and this at- 
tempt is no exception. Although the 
writers wish to avoid commonsense no- 
„tions by treating an organization as a 
system for transforming energic inputs 
into energic outputs, they frequently 
and unconsciously adopt either a legal 
‘image or an image of the organization 
“as a purposive group. With this imagery 
hey can identify “the inside" of the 
rganization, its "boundaries," etc., in 
an absolutistic rather than a relativistic 


However, even if organizations are 
conceptualized as concrete aggregates of 
individuals, the organization is a func- 
tion of perspective. Roles, units, sec- 
tions, branches, departments, etc., all 
have environments; all have external re- 
lations; all have boundaries. Each one 
exists within a larger legitimating struc- 
ture which partially determines it, so 
that whenever we study one organiza- 
tion, so defined, we are partly studying 
an authoritatively superior one. Results, 
therefore, are somewhat tautologous. 
For some problems, it is better to study 
inter-unit relations (e.g, the relations 
between a research lab and an external 
environment composed of bureaucratic 
organizational structure). For some pur- 
poses, the organization must be defined 
as a concrete group of people. For other 
purposes, relations between structures 
need to be studied (e.g., social class and 
organizational status). 

Functionalism and the rigorous meth- 
odology of psychology give this treat- 
ment an a-cultural quality. Whereas the 
nature and importance of role behavior 
is excellently discussed, organization 
roles are considered to arise out of the 
functional requirements of the organiza- 
tion (*the technology of the organiza- 
tion, the structure of its subsystems, its 
formal policies, and its rewards and 
penalities dictate in large degree the 
content of a given office"). Actually, a 
very large component of role behavior 
is culturally determined and passed on 
by the role socialization processes of 
the culture. This is especially true for 
such roles as superior and subordinate, 
but also for many occupational roles 
today. 


as organizational imagery back of 
this book is essentially a prewar ortho- 
doxy. Beyond Barnard and March and 
Simon, little use is made of the or- 
ganizational literature after Weber, 
Taylor, and Gulick. All decision-making 
is in the hands of a small group called 
management, which is justified by the 
need to reduce human variability 
through constant supervision. Unity of 
command is assumed, and the growing 
transfer of influence from authority to 
expertise roles gets little recognition. 
The mythology of “staff and line” is 
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fully accepted. (“Professional workers. 

in industry tend to be staff people but . n 
in the hospital they represent the ^ 
major line activities"—Nwhatever this — 
can mean.) Although the organizational 
imagery is orthodox, perhaps derived | 
from investigations of the first level of 
supervision, it is leavened by the “hu. — 
man relations" concern for the welfare 1 
of employees. 

The authors think of organization 

structure in terms of the day-by-day ac- 
tivities carried out, as they are modified 
by adjustments to environmental stimuli. 
The organization is what it does. Hence 
it is constantly changing. But this view 
largely misses the surprisingly durable 
structure of cultural understandings and 
expectations which serve as a framework 
for organizations. Weber's account of 
Prussian bureaucracy still adequately 
describes much of current administra- 
tive behavior. At this deeper structural 
level, bureaucratic organizations do not 
seem to change any faster than other 
kinds—families, for example. Perhaps 
we need a new term, like ‘meta-organiza- 
tion theory,’ to refer to attempts to 
deal with organization at this deeper 
and more stable level, It is here that 
we encounter the problems that give 
most trouble to members of organiza- 
tions, problems somehow missed or 
slighted in this book—the conflict be- 
tween authority and expertise, paro- 
chialism, all the familiar pathological 
phenomena such as rule ritualism and 
excessive disinterest. 

Do cultural lags in the less-technical 
subsystems of organizations (e.g., the 
authority subsystem or the status sub- 
system) sabotage the technical subsys- 
tem? How is increasing professionaliza- 
tion of work changing the durable, 
underlying, structure of organizations? 
What are the structural implications of 
different kinds of decision-making strat- 
egies? What are the organizational im- 
plications of the new data-processing 
technology? Are we facing some sort of 
crisis in motivation because of the 
poverty of promotion as a reward? be- 
cause of the decline in the significance 
of experience, hence age? because the 
threat of obsolescence has become uni- 
versal? We get no help with these prob- 
lems from this book. 
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£ Although I have concentrated on the 
parts of this book I like least, there are 
ich and powerful sections, like the dis- 
ussion of the tendency of organiza- 
ions to expand and the chapter on 
motivation. Perhaps what this means is 
that the authors are at their best as 
‘ocial psychologists, not organization 
theorists. However that may be, the net 
effect of the book was positive, and I 
ecommend it to all those who wish to 
understand organizations better. 


Lesson for Historians 


3 J. Rather 


ind and Body in Eighteenth- 

Century Medicine: А Study 
Based on Jerome Gaub’s De 
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The author, L. J. Rather, is Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, Stanford Univer- 
ity School of Medicine. He is author of 
Disease, Life and Man: Selected Essays 
by Rudolf Virchow, and of numerous 
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The reviewer is Robert I. Watson, 
Professor of Psychology, Northwestern 
University and author of The Great 
‘Psychologists, editor of the Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences 
and Charter President of the Division 
f the History of Psychology (26) of 
APA, 1966-67. As of September 1967 
he б accepted a presidential appoint- 
ent to the Department of Psychology, 
- University of New Hampshire, to or- 
-gamize a graduate concentration in the 
history of psychology. 


Е" a scholarly-scientific specializa- 
tion, various criteria are discernible 
the field moves toward maturity. In- 
es of a newly emerging field are the 


appearance of relevant journal articles, 
the writing of textbooks and the prepa- 
ration of popular expositions. Journals 
whose editorial policy specifically en- 
courages publication in that particular 
area are launched somewhat later. Often 
about the same time there is the found- 
ing of a special organization which both 
represents it and serves to give explicit 
recognition to the field as a speciality. 
Relevant curricula in our graduate 
schools begin to make their appearance. 
All of these steps the field of the history 
of psychology has taken. Yet the spe- 
ciality has not achieved full maturity. 

At least one criterion of a specializa- 
tion’s full maturity is the appearance of 
monographic studies examining in depth 
a particular problem or person. This 
monographic stage of endeavor the his- 
tory of psychology has not yet reached. 
Aside from biographies, the only one 
that comes to mind, without systematic 
search, is that of С. M. Stratton on 
"Theophrastus prepared many years ago. 
Similar studies are sorely needed if 
Scholarship in this field is to advance 
much beyond amateur status, ` 

Our colleagues in the field of the 
history of medicine already use this 
mode of communication, and the book 
under consideration is an unusually 
competent and a thorough monographic 
study. It, therefore, serves as a good il- 
lustration of its genre and, as a conse- 
quence, more than usual attention will 
be given to the apparatus of organiza- 
tion. 


"s is a translation and study of two 
essays originally published in the Neth- 
erlands in 1747 and 1763 by Jerome 
Gaub, Professor of Medicine and of 
Chemistry at the University of Leiden. 
The theme of the mind-body problem 
in medicine is first placed in historical 
perspective with particular attention to 
Cartesian views. This is followed by 
Rather's analysis of Gaub's views on 
psychosomatic medicine and a short ac- 
count of his life. After this introduction, 
roughly eighty and ninety pages are 
given to each of Gaub's essays with 
Rather's commentary inserted after each 
sub-section. About fifty pages of notes 
relevant both to the essay and to the 
commentary follow. The commentary 


and notes are based on Rather's exten- 
sive reading of eighteenth century medi- 
cal and philosophical writers. "They 
serve to place Gaub in the perspective 
of the thinking rof his contemporaries. 
One appendix gives the various ex 
editions and translations known to be 
existence and another describes the pro 
cedural conventions followed in makin 
the translation. A ten-page bibliograp: 

and twenty-page index close the bw 


A GOOD MONOGRAPHIC study г 
serve its purpose without being с 
cerned with an intrinsically interesti 
or even important person. Gaub ws 
not a particularly well known figu: 
even in his own time. He is not di 
cussed in the standard histories of ps: 
chology, nor is he mentioned in Alex 
ander and Selesnick's History of Psy 
chiatry and he receives but two lines ir 
Zilboorz's History. No unusual, deep o: 
startling insights on Gaub’s part are 
indicated. He neither anticipates nor 
stimulates some great advance in under 
standing the relationship of mind and 
body. This Rather candidly Miete: 
himself. 

Why then is the book worthy of 
being written, much less reviewed? I: 
is because it demonstrates precisely the 
able sort of scholarship necessary to in- 
crease our knowledge of the scientific- 
medical past. Even Gaub's relative lack 
of eminence is so treated as to be an 
advantage. After all, in some measure 
great men make their own present 
while lesser men reflect their present 
much more surely. This capturing of 
a period, from the perspective of a 
thoughtful man who experienced it, is 
one of the major tasks of historica; 
scholarship. 

The clarity of exposition and the 
easily carried scholarship of both Gaub 
and Rather came through to those who 
wish to learn more of how men struggled 
with the problem of the relation of 
mind and body in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. It serves as an object lesson 
to psychologists who might wish to in- 
crease their knowledge of our own past- 
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low то WRITE A REVIEW 


ry early in CP's history, E. G. 
oring, the architect, builder and, 
ix first years the editorial super- 
lent of the enterprise, prepared a 
iment, Comment to Reviewers, de- 
с to be put into the hands of those 
had agreed to write for the journal. 
non CP's present editor signed on, he 
«d and received Boring's permission 
ontinue the use of the document. It 
now been sent upon request to 
ens of book review editors and, with- 
request, to thousands of CP's re- 
‘wers. It has also been requested and 
ceived by a number of psychologists 
vd at least one political scientist and 
' poet who wanted its help in writing 
journals other than CP. Both in 
jor policies and in minor matters of 
ocedure, the document shaped CP in 
s early days and has continued to guide 
* for nearly twelve years. It has also 
influenced significantly the reviewing of 
scholarly books in America. 
The piece is reprinted here, again with 
, its author's permission. (He not only 
gaye his permission—from a sick bed in 
Harvard's Stillman Infirmary—he edited 
it.a bit here and there: some latter day 
CP people had let in a typographical 
“inelegance or two.) It is now an his- 
orical document. In terms of influence 
exerted per paragraph, it is a uniquely 
- effective document. It is now also a 
- guide to the appreciation of what CP 
and its reviewers are trying to do. Also 
it's good Boring. It is probably not 
the very best Boring, for it was a 
purely utilitarian piece dashed off for 
intrafamilial consumption. But it is 
‘good Boring; for example, when he 
- deals with the sometimes necessary 
Shortening of reviews he makes such a 
sentence as ". . . the best reviews are 
so tightly knit that they have to be re- 
luced by regeneration, not by lopping." 
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Perhaps more typically he says, in rul- 
ing out footnotes in CP, “Language and 
thought are linear. Footnotes bifurcate 
both." It's good Boring. You'll see. 


COMMENT TO REVIEWERS 


CONTEMPORARY Рѕүсногосү (CP) is 
a journal of critical reviews. It aspires 
to such literary excellence as may be 
possible from psychologists. Reviewers 
must expect to be edited. If the Editor 
thinks he has approached the limits of 
author's tolerance, he will consult with 
the reviewer. Primarily, however, the 
quality of this magazine depends upon 
the reviewers’ skill. 

CONTEMPORARY PsycHOLOGY expects 
to publish value-judgments and criticism. 
Unlike Psychological Abstracts, even 
the short review may and should con- 
tain evaluations. 

Good criticism requires tact, objec- 
tivity and a sense of good taste. Per- 
sonal aspersions are taboo. Criticize the 
text, the ideas, the logic, the accuracy, 
not the author. Let all criticism be ad 
verbum, never ad hominem. CP. does 
not provide space for the discussion of 
the intelligence or integrity of an author. 
Always try to see how nearly the author 
has realized his own aspiration, whether 
you approve of the aspiration or not. 

Do not abstract the book. Talk about 
it and in doing so indicate the range 
and nature of its content. Readers will 
not go to CP for tables of the contents 
of books. Indicate the book's purpose, 
the way in which the author seeks to 
achieve the purpose and your estimate 
of his success. Compare the book with 
other books of similar kind of intent. 
Place it in perspective in the contem- 
porary psychological scene. Give it an 
historical perspective too, if that seems 
appropriate. A good review is critical, 
and a good critic needs all the scholar- 
ship he can command. 


Address your review to the whole 
range of the readers of CP, not to your - 
own special group. Let the expert in per- 
sonality write to psychophysicists and to 
experts in animal learning. Let the physi-. 


ological psychologist write to religious ' 


psychologists, historians, and statisti- 
cians. Avoid technicalities, or, if scholar- 
ship demands their inclusion, write a 
two-phase review with the technicalities , 
marked for fine print, and the rest of 
the review a literary unit even when 
the fine print is skipped by the reader. ~ 
In general, let the review teach, Let it 
teach your intellectual peers about books 
that are not in their special fields. One 
of CP’s most important functions is to 
tell psychologists about one another, 

Criticize the book as a printed volume 
if you wish, but do not list minor errors 
of fact or print. Keep a list of them, if 
you have patience, and send the list 
later to the author or his publisher. 

Symposia. What should you do about 
a symposium, a conference report, a 
volume of separate essays by a congeries 
of authors? The rule against abstracting 
still holds. CP does not review journal 
articles nor articles collected in a sym- 
posium. Nearly always symposia require, 
brief reviews or none at all. Find out 
what is in the book, what it is like. See 
if you can give a brief characterization 
or criticism of the volume as a whole, 
perhaps commenting on omissions or 
peculiar inclusions or bias, or making 
favorable comment on excellence and 
thoroughness, Do not take the chapters 
up one by one; that will reduce you to 
abstracting. If you decide that you can- 
not say anything useful in the space as- 
signed you, write the Editor that you 
recommend no review at all. Ordinarily 
he will accept your judgment, 

Author and Reviewer. The readers in- 
sist that they be told explicitly who is 
the Author of the book reviewed and ` 
who is the Reviewer. The Reviewer is 
yourself; you can easily furnish informa- 
tion about him. Finding out about the 
Author is your job. Look at the dust 
jacket, write the publisher, or best of 
all write the Author himself, With the 
book for review you will be sent two 
information sheets. Please put the per- 
sonal information about the author and 
about yourself on each, using the sec- 
ond sheet for a carbon, and return 
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: - both. with the review. (CP files one 
under Author; the other under Re- 
viewer.) If CP already has adequate in- 
1 formation .about either the Author or 
‚ the Reviewer, it will cross out the half 
‘of the sheet not needed. It is very im- 
portant for CP to have these data. The 
readers demand it! 
~ Length. With solid print you can get 
1,000 words on a page in CP, but there 
“ате always а title and a citation and 
` white space around them, so that 850 
- words per page is about the way CP 
` runs. Reviews of less than 500 words 
can have little critical comment in them; 
` ordinarily CP will not ask for them. On 
the other hand, 850 words is fairly long, 
` for it fills an entire page of CP. A truly 
long review is 1,200 words or 1,900 
_ words (especially if the author gets his 
picture in). CP reproduces the pictures 
of most authors of books reviewed at a 
full page or more. [Here is a change. 
CP now carries very few pictures. 
~ "Maybe it should reinstate the practice. 
- —FHS] 
. It is necessary to require each re- 
viewer to approximate the wordage al- 
lotted to him. Reviews tend to run over 
_ the assignment, and there is no distinc- 
_tion in this matter between the experi- 
enced reviewer and the novice. Many 
` extend permission to the Editor to cut, 
_ or even defy him to cut. The Editor will 
cut when he can but he knows no special 
` magic for extirpation and believes that 
the best reviews are so tightly knit that 
_ they have to be reduced by regeneration, 
not by lopping. So, if a reviewer gets 
his review back for reduction to pre- 
- scribed wordage, he is merely being 
faced with a reality that the Editor can- 
| not meet for him. 
- —. Any book can have а good review at 
any length! The need to run over any 
assigned length is generated by a com- 
promise between the constraint of the 
assignment and the cathexes that ‘build 
up as the reviewer keeps getting new 
ideas while he reads and takes notes. It 
- would be easy to keep below the ceiling 
_ when the cathexes have wilted, but that, 
unfortunately takes too much time. The 
reviewer must manage somehow to tele- 
scope. It is his problem and it can be 


1 unmixed with compassion. 


Footnotes. There shall be no foot- 
notes in CP. An exception is footnotes 
which appear at the bottom of a table. 
Language and thought are linear. Foot- 
notes bifurcate both. References go in 
parentheses or occasionally in a list at 
the end (vide infra). Acknowledgments 
that ethics requires and taste refuses to 
incorporate into the body of the review 
go in a separate paragraph at the very 
end, enclosed in parentheses. 

References. CP aims at scholarship 
without pedantry. References ordinarily 
are put in parentheses in the text. They 
do not need to be complete in a maga- 
zine of reviews. Often the name of a 
man and a date is sufficient. A list of 
references at the end of the review, 
references that have only incidental con- 
sideration in the review, is improper in 
CP. On the other hand, CP has some 
long scholarly reviews and near-articles 
that justify conventional scientific docu- 
mentation. Then the references are 
placed at the end of the review and 
reference to them in the review is made 
in the usual way by parenthetical name 
and date. The list is arranged alpha- 
betically by surname of the author. 

Quotes. Please use double quotes only 
for exact quotations from a person or 
written text. Double quotes have the 
force of ‘sic’ without its opprobium. Use 
single quotes for special, colloquial, 
apologetic or unusual uses of words 
when you are not attributing them to a 
particular person or text. 

Form of Copy. Double-space all of 
every MS. АП means all. Double-space 
the citation and the by-line. Double- 
space quotations and the references, if 
there are any. (Vide supra as to when 
there are any references.) In no case let 
two lines be juxtaposed, for the Editor 
claims title to the space between. 

Send the Editor two copies: the rib- 
bon copy, and, for insurance, a carbon. 

Paragraphs. Keep paragraphs short. 
The reviews are set in 13-pica lines on 
a three-column page. If there are natural 
breaks in a long review, indicate them 
by skipping-an extra line. The Editor 
likes to begin a different part of a re- 
view with a large initial letter. 

Citation and By-Line. Begin the re- 
view with the citation. Authors (or 
authors) name as on title page of 
book (first. mame precedes last name 
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always). Titles in caps and Lc. ( 
publisher, year. No. volumes. Other. 
formation. No. pages. Price. Reviewers 
name preceded by Reviewed by. 
Title. If possible, suggest a title fo: 
your review. The Editor may not &c- 
cept it, for titles are his prerogative, b 
help him out if you can. What is wante- 
is a title for the review (not for t 
book), and it should suggest some i 
portant point of crucial comment in i 
review. It should be terse, interest 
and attention-attracting. You can 
17 characters in column-width, and i 
title of a short review should not : 
ceed two lines. 
Aphorisms. As you read this book « 
any other, keep alert for succinct ap 
oristic statements that CP can use i 
fill its white spaces. Or you may pic 
up an apt remark in a letter or in cor 
versation, which, with the speaker's рех 
mission, CP can use. All CP needs is th 
exact quotation and the name of th 
speaker as he usually prints it in pub- 
lication. Send these aphorisms to the 
Editor, with your review, or on a post- 
card, or in any other way. He need: 
them, long and short, old and new, fo 
many spaces. 


For Teachers Only 


Bryce B. Hudgins 


Problem Solving in the Classroom. 
New York: Macmillan, 1966. Pp. 
v +74. $1.25. 


Reviewed by HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 


The author, Bryce Hudgins, was 
awarded the PhD by Washington Uni- 
versity in 1958. He is now a Professor 
in the Graduate Institute of Education 
of Washington University, Problem- 
solving in school settings is his principal 
area of research. 

The reviewer, Herbert J. Klausmeier, 
(EdD, Stanford) is Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Co-Director of 
Research at the Research and Develop- 


_ ment Center for Learning, University of 
‘Wisconsin, Madison. His main area of 
yescarch is. human learning in school 
: with particular emphasis оп 
1 learning. Не is the author or 
of five books and many articles 
with school learning. 


pie author wrote this book for 
eachers. The content and style as- 
> unfamiliarity on the part of 
їз with the popular or psychologi- 
ure dealing with problem solv- 
if this assumption is correct, the 
;k may achieve its stated purposes— 
levelop appreciation of the centrality 
‚ problem solving in teaching and to 
vide practical suggestions to imple- 
cnt problem solving in the classroom. 
"e pursuit of these purposes, along 
ih the limitation on length, resulted 
ihe elimination of many theoretical 
1 some empirical reports of problem 
lying, 
Chus, С. Р. Duncan, J. Р. Guilford 
! D. M. Johnson, who have made 
‘gnificant contributions describing hu- 
к зап problem-solving behaviors, are not 
ntioned, Nor is R. Gagné, who con- 

‘ently points to the educational im- 

ications of current knowledge about 

:oblem solving. 

Four problem-solving processes, de- 
rived from an example of one study by 
Köhler, provide the description of the 
problem-solving act. These are in line 
with the usual interpretations of Kóhler's 
study, except that more attention is - 
given to reinforcement in the present 
volume. The four processes, in turn, 
provide the basis for the four operations 
that the teacher should perform in order 
‘to promote problem solving by students. 
‘The teacher operations are thus twice 
removed from the original empirical re- 
search. 


good:and a poor problem solver is sug- 
‘gested as facilitating the use of a prob- 
lem-solving approach to teaching. Here 
protocols of college students are pre- 
‘sented from the 1950 study of Bloom 
and Broder. Subsequent discussion of 
these protocols apparently assumes that 
‘the problem-solving behaviors of col- 
lege students and children of school age 
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are much alike. On ‘the other hand, 


studies of the performances of groups 
of younger children are reported when 
comparing the efficiency of individual 
and group problem solving. Thus, age 
and other organismic variables are given 
little consideration in the various gen- 
eralizations about problem-solving be- 
haviors. 

Despite acute space limitations, 
roughly one-third of the book treats 
transfer, a most important consideration 
for teachers. Included here are such 
topics as set, rigidity, single- and mul- 
tiple-training tasks, inductive and de- 
ductive methods, and types of outcomes. 
Horizontal transfer is emphasized, with 
the information being drawn from stan- 
dard sources, such as Judd, Thorndike, 
Luchins, Hendrickson and Schroder. 
Vertical transfer, which is based both 
on the previous knowledge and on 
capabilities of the learner, is not treated. 

A paperback book intended for class- 
room teachers should not be expected 
to provide comprehensive information 
about complex human behaviors such as 
those involved in acquiring and using 
problem-solving techniques. However, 
limitations in this regard might be 
pointed out so that the naive reader 
does not draw incorrect conclusions re- 
garding his knowledge of the field. 

Also, the lack of comprehensive re- 
search on problem-solving in school 
settings under school learning conditions 
makes it necessary to extrapolate from 
laboratory to classroom settings. Teach- 
ers might well be made aware of this 
condition concerning the present state 
of knowledge. 


We must be grateful to Lord Russell for 
the unequalled skill with which he has left 
the vast darkness of his subject unobscured. 


— ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Of Jobs and Men. 


Arthur N. Turner and Paul R. 
Lawrence 


Industrial Jobs and the Worker: 
An Investigation of Response to 
T'ask Attributes. Boston: Harvard. 
Business School, 1965. Pp. xvi + 
177. $4.00. 


Reviewed by CRAIG C. LUNDBERG 


Both authors, Arthur М. Turner and 
Paul R. Lawrence, are at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- A 
tration, the first as Associate Professor 
of Business Administration and the sec- 
ond as Professor of Organizational Be- 
havior. They are among the leading pro- 
ponents of the case method of teaching 
administration, Turner contributed to 
The Foreman on the Assembly Line 
and Lawrence is senior editor of Or- 
ganizational Behavior and Administra- 
tion. 

The reviewer, Craig С. Lundberg, is 
Assistant Professor, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, He is an applied social 
psychologist concerned generally with 
the social aspects of decision making 
and change agentry. He is now working 
on the social psychology of tasks. 


“MN technology may be per- 
ceived as an environment 
within which we live, made up of ex- 
ternal and tangible things which we 
modify from time to time and which 
modify us.” 


“New technologies are appearing with 
breathtaking rapidity, and the old molds 
into which work content were poured 
for many years are being broken 
down." 1 


These quotations from the pen of 
Charles Walker serve to introduce the 
nature and significance of the subject 
matter of this book. In these times of 
increasing technology (usually decried 
as "encroaching") and of increasing 
sophistication about organizational be- 
havior generally, Professors Turner and 
Lawrence have done us the favor of 
focusing attention through their little 
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7 book on matters largely “taken for 
"granted or about which sweeping as- 
- sumptions are made. They agree with 
practitioners and researchers alike that 

` the technology of jobs makes a differ- 

“ence on worker behavior (just as do 

nontechnological factors such as wage 
| systems, labor union influence, super- 

_ visory style, and so on), but want to 

` know "how" and “why.” Worker re- 
“sponse of course can vary from en- 

'thusiastic involvement to obsessive dis- 
- like collectively expressed in strikes and 

sabotage. The authors explore how 
_ worker responses systematically reflect 

technologically determined task attrib- 
`` utes "such characteristics of the job as 

the amount of variety, autonomy, re- 
sponsibility and interaction with others 
built into its design." 

This required a method of measuring 
job attributes that would provide re- 
- diable data from industrial jobs repre- 
senting the widest variety of industries. 
Two aspects of human tasks (pre- 
'scribed and discretionary) are combined 
"with three elements of behavior (ac- 

tivities, interactions, mental states) to 
` map six requisite attributes of industrial 
- work for which an index was devised. 
Their measurement device was then ap- 
` plied to some 470 men on 47 jobs in 11 
_ industries, and carefully related to job 

satisfactions and attendance. For ex- 
ample, a paper machine operator gets 

a requisite task attribute score of 63, a 
railroad blacksmith 42, a cake oven 
' operator 26, and heavy hydraulic press 

operator 17. 


{ 


' 
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| Ra findings show generally that 
.jobs rated high in terms of the above 
‘listed job characteristics (called “com- 
plex" jobs) tend also to be rated as 
‘high in satisfaction and to have low 
absenteeism. Further analysis: revealed 
ў ‘many unexpected but nevertheless fruit- 
П findings, one of the most provoca- 
tive perhaps being that workers from 
i town and rural areas, and workers from 
“urban or city areas react differently to 

” jobs: city workers do not 
react as positively as do town workers. 
The authors turn away from the usual 
source of interpretations for findings 
such as just noted in that they use 


SB 


social and cultural influences rather than 


personality differences. 

The research reported in this book 
offers useful comment not only on re- 
lated industrial research on motivation, 
job attitudes, automation, physiological 
factors, and so on, but also on the 
practical experiments of such popular 
devices as job. enlargement, The volume 
is rich in suggestions and in stimulating 
insights for managers responsible for 
job design, the application of technical 
innovations, or the day-to-day task of 
administration. The book is quite read- 
able and exhibits the additional charm 
of not being padded in the slightest. 
Professors Turner and Lawrence are to 
be congratulated for their contribution. 


1C. R. Walker, Modern Technology and Civiliza- 
tion, McGraw-Hill, 1962. 


On Brightness 
with Depth 


Leo M. Hurvich and Dorothea 
Jameson 


The Perception of Brightness and 
Darkness. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1966. Pp. ix + 141. $2.50. 


Reviewed by CoNRAD С. MUELLER 


The authors of this book, Leo Hur- 
vich and Dorothea Jameson, are on the 
staff of the Psychology Department at 
the University of Pennsylvania, They 
have published extensively in the field 
of sensory psychology, with their re- 
search in recent years dealing primarily 
with the field of color vision. 

The reviewer, Conrad G. Mueller, 
has published in the area of the psy- 
chophysics and neurophysiology of vi- 
sion. He was on the faculty of Columbia 
University for 19 years where he was 
chairman of the Psychology Department 
at the time he moved to his present 
post as Professor of Neural Science and 
of Psychology at Indiana University. 
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He is author of the book Sensory Psy- 
chology and co-author of Vision and 
Visual Perception, edited by C. H. 
Graham. Я 


HIS is an interesting and inform- 

tive book. It does not have | 
scope usually associated with a te 
book, but this was not the intent. 

One goal of the authors is clear: ` 
this book gives the student a sens: 
familiarity with the experimental 
cedures, the logic of interpretatio 
experimental findings, and some in: 
into the organized complexity of 
perception of brightness and dark: 
it will have satisfied our primary air: 
In this they should succeed. They t 
a sequence of questions that should « 
cur to anyone beginning a study of у 
sion. How can one measure brightnes 
Why does an object that emits so: 
fixed radiant energy sometimes app 
bright and at other times appear di 
Why do objects emitting differ: 
amounts of energy sometimes appear 
be equally bright? The authors lead t 
reader to more complex questions ‘! 
naturally arise in attempting to ¢ 
answers to these apparently sim 
problems. In the process a number 
facts are presented and different « 
perimental techniques and strategies «: 
described. A conscientious student rea: 
ing this volume should acquire some : 
the expected familiarity and insight. 


a volume is one in a series ‹ 

“Contemporary Topics in Experiment 

Psychology.” The objective of the seri: 

is to offer surveys in depth. Whethe: 
this objective is realized is a little mo: 

difficult to assess. This book “bring(s) 
together a variety of phenomena ani 
experiments that are rarely given more 
than a cursory review in psychological 
textbooks.” This quote may set the pat- 
tern for some reactions to the book; it 
may appear as a collection of problems 
that interest the authors. This comment 
is not meant to be negative. Hurvich 
and Jameson have made a number of 
important contributions to the field of 3 
sensory psychology, and any analysis 
they offer should be read. The quote, 
however, suggests diversity but not’ 
necessarily depth. They also believe 


“that the diverse phenomena are best 
` treated in a single context rather than 
ided, for example, into sensory 
is perceptual categories.” This de- 
sis of classical boundaries suggests 
ow way of looking at “depth.” The 
dı sion ranges from absolute thresh- 
and the variables that. influence 
: to considerations of complex per- 
‚ (yal problems-including contrast and 
vzield. effects and memory factors 
perception, This represents a set of 
s which, for most readers, is hier- 
Similarly, the discussion of 
ocedures ranges from simple observa- 
to the classical psychophysical 
elhods of constant stimuli and limits 
ihe more complex rating procedures. 
n a variety of ways this is coverage in 
oth, 
One possible view of depth of cover- 
ge, i.e., the reductionistic one of analy- 
s of physiological mechanisms is, by 
esign, not attempted. The book con- 
ins virtually no physiological data or 
па!узев. Although the reviewer does 
not agree that the physiological data 
related to the topics covered in the 
book are “fragmentary,” as stated in the 
iast sentence of the book, the decision 
to exclude these data has not hampered 
he authors in providing us with an 
interesting and worthwhile volume. 


sut 


саса], 


Selected Horizons 


Brian M. Foss (Ed.) 


-New Horizons in Psychology. Bal- 


timore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1966. 
Pp. 447. $1.65. 


Reviewed by WILLARD R. THURLOW 


The editor, Brian M. Foss, is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, In- 
stitute of Education, London. He has 
lectured in experimental psychology at 
3 Oxford University, and at Birdbeck Col- 
_ lege, University of London. He is known 
` to American psychologists as the editor 
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of a series of volumes on Determinants 
of Infant Behavior. ^ 

The reviewer, Willard R. Thurlow, is 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin. With a PhD from Princeton, 
he has taught at the University of 
Missouri and at the University of. Vir- 
gimia, ranging with pedagogical breadth 
through various areas of experimental 
psychology. He has a special interest in 
audition, and he recently reviewed this 
area for the Annual Review of Psy- 
chology (1965). 


НЕ EDITOR tells us in the introduc- 

tion that "this book is about scien- 
tiic psychology"; . . . "the emphasis 
is on rigorous observation and experi- 
ment.” Twenty-one English and Ca- 
nadian contributors each wrote a chap- 
ter, and in general attempted to cover 
a fairly broad area. The topics are simi- 
lar to those covered in a general intro- 
ductory psychology text. 

A number of these chapters provide 
excellent short summaries, well written 
and well documented. Especially good 
chapters are the following: P. C. Dod- 
well’s on “Studies of the Visual Sys- 
tem,” Anne Treisman's on “Human At- 
tention,” John Brown's on “Information 
Theory,” J. D. Carthy's on “The Be- 
havior of Invertebrates,” P. M. Milner’s 
on “The Role of the Brain in Motiva- 
tion,” Robert Wilkinson’s on "Sleep 
and Dreams,” and Roger Stretch’s on 
“Qperant Conditioning in the Study of 
Animal Behavior.” 

Some chapters fall short of adequate 
topic coverage. The chapter on “Drugs 
and Personality” sounds more like an 
informal radio chat than a well-docu- 
mented summary. Perhaps the editor 
did not communicate the purpose of 
this book sufficiently to all contributors. 
Coverage of the area of Personality is 
quite restricted. The editor is aware of 
the small range of selections in the 
areas of Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy; he points out that the three chap- 
ters presented were chosen “simply be- 
cause the editor finds them particularly 
stimulating.” 

Most of the authors found it possible 
to summarize their topic areas ade- 
quately in the pages allowed (арргохі- 
mately 20), so that the reader can get a 


A 


useful idea of the content of the area, , 


A presentation of chapters of this kind. 
has a potential advantage over a reprint | 
collection in that integration of con- 
tributions within topic areas can be 
achieved. The present editor, however, | 
did very little to integrate the various 
topic areas or chapters, One might also 
have hoped that the editor would have 
demanded better writing in certain of 
the chapters. This reviewer found chap- 
ters where the organization and clarity 
of writing seemed to him poor; and 
sections within chapters where he felt 
material was presented too uncritically, 
without adequate documentation or 
references. { 
The presentation of these chapters in 
paper-back form at a very low price pre- 
sumably precluded any elaborate il- 
lustrations. Alas, perhaps we have been 
spoiled by the fine illustrations in 
Scientific American reprints, and in cur- 
rent texts of general psychology! Al- 
though some chapters in the present 
book have more than adequate line- 
drawing illustrations, others have il- 
lustrations which add very little in- 
formation; and there is one two-page 
chart which is useless because of the 
small print used. There is a striking 


contrast between the beautifully il- ^ 


lustrated (paper-back) book of Gregory 
(Eye and Brain) and the present 
volume—to which Gregory contributes 
a chapter. Some of the fine chapters in- 
cluded in this book surely deserve a less 
homely and drab setting ! 

This book is certainly worth buying, 
if only for the more outstanding chap- 
ters. As for use in teaching—it does not 
have sufficient breadth of coverage to 
be used alone in a course in general 
psychology; but it could serve as a 
source for supplemental reading. 


Wrong hypotheses, rightly worked, have 
produced more useful results than unguided 
observation. 

—Aucustus Dr MORGAN 
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vawrence К. Frank 
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The author, Lawrence K. Frank, is 
widely known for his work, beginning 
= more than 40 years ago at the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, in help- 
mg to establish child research centers 
md in instituting publications pertaining 
to child development. He has also been 
Issociated. with the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
oundation and has been both a con- 
апі to NIMH and an advisor to the 
ү new National Institute of Child Health 
ind Human Development. 
The reviewer, Lewis P. Lipsitt, after 
п MS at the University of Massa- 
husetts, served for two years in the 
[ % $. Air Force as clinical psychologist 
and resumed his graduate studies at the 
Towa Child Welfare Research Station, 
where he received a PhD in 1957. He 
went directly to Brown University as an 
-Instructor and has been there since. He 
` ds now Professor of Child Psychology 
and Director of Training in Child Psy- 
chology as well as Director of the Child 
- Development Study. He is co-editor 
with Charles C. Spiker of Advances in 
Child Development and Behavior and 
with David S. Palermo of Research 
eadings in Child Psychology. 


y 


VER the past ten years, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge of in- 
terest in the study of infant behavior, 
both animal and human. This trend 
culminated recently in the establishment 
- of a new National Institute of Child 
‘Health and Human Development, which 
promises to continue and solidify the 
' trend. This paperback volume is another 


Still Pointing the Way 


On the Importance of Infancy. New York: Random House, 1966. Pp. 207. 


Reviewed by Lewis P. LIPSITT 


scientific evolution; indeed, the book 
was written by one of the Grand Old 
Men in this grand old field of child 
development. Frank’s career, embracing 
the whole field of human development, 
mental health, and parent education, be- 
gan in the days when he helped to en- 
courage the Rockefeller Memorial to 
found and finance various institutes and 
“stations” throughout the country for 
the study of children’s developmental 
processes, and for the betterment of 
child welfare. 

This book would be much easier to 
review if one could be sure for whom it 
was written. Sometimes its content ap- 
pears to be suitable for an introductory 
child development course, at other times 
the writing would be more suited to the 
lay press or a high school course, and 
on still other and more satisfying pages 
the content would be edifying, or at 
least appetizing, even for a graduate 
student or mature investigator in some 
area of child development. Then, too, 
some passages suggest that the book was 
aimed toward those responsible for in- 
fusing money and vigor into the pursuit 
of new intelligence regarding the im- 
portance of infancy, perhaps the legisla- 
tive counterparts of the old child-wel- 
fare foundations. For example, in the 
Preface we read: “Indeed it may be 
said that infants are probably the most 
sensitive indicators of the quality and 
integrity of our national life, revealing 
by their well-being, or lack thereof, the 
state of our social life and more par- 
ticularly what we are doing, or failing 
to do, for the human development and 


human conservation essential to the а 
tainment of the Great Society.” In any % 
event, the writer tells us that he has 
selected and discussed what seems to be 
significant and revealing for understand- 
ing the importance of infancy, hopefully 
to create a larger awareness of the ir- 
fant’s ‘multidimensionality’ and the siz- 
nificance of his care and treatment 
this initial, vitally important period : 
life. 

The volume is divided into four сї 
ters, the first dealing with prenatal 2: 
perinatal development, the second vi: 
neonatal development, the third w 
what is called infant learning and co 
ing, and the fourth with the influence 
of infant care practices on personali! 
development, One is impressed with tl: 
breadth of coverage, however superficia 
in many instances, as well as the ré 
cency of the references, however inac 
curate and incomplete the specific cita 
tions. (The book suffers from very poo 
editorial supervision or assistance ii 
many respects.) EC 


E has made an attempt to inte 
grate and synthesize the older develo; 
mental orientation, emphasizing as i 
does behavior change as a function of ir 
creasing age and special rearing circum 
stances, with the newer look in child re 
search, represented by increased refinc- 
ment of experimental technique, morc 
concern with definition of the adequate 
stimulus for producing a given behav- 
ioral or developmental consequent, anc 
less concern in the studies themselve 
(although undoubtedly not ultimately ) 
for the integrity of that elusive ‘whole 
child.’ Thus one can find here the classic 
work of Barker, Bayley, Gesell, Gold- 
farb, Bowlby, Irwin, Skeels, and Murphy 
juxtaposed with the recent findings and 
writings of Berlyne, Bronshtein, Cald- 
well, Cantor, Fantz, Gibson and Walk, 
J. McV. Hunt, Kagan, Kessen, Lipton, 
Rheingold, Burton White, and Robert 
White. Much credit has to be given to 
the older fellows like Frank when they 
keep up that well with the younger. 
Unfortunately, the book really fails 
to record and affirm convincingly the 
many recent advances in the study of 
children’s behavior processes, for the 
numerous studies cited are too often 
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summarized so lightly and so without 
meaningful comment that their men- 
tion amounts to mere bibliographizing. 
more seriously, certainly rather 
zingly, the author often reflects 
studies cited by indicating that 
rmation obtained is not very il- 
ating, for example: “It may also 
portant to recognize that a sample 
i ;nts during an experimental study 
po: » disturbed or distorted by these 
isitional operations that are occurring 
of the infants of the sample, 
not readily apparent to the in- 
itor" (p. 50). And again: "But 
ch for consistency must be pur- 
1 through an intensive and continu- 
study of individual development with 
ecognition of the necessity for dis- 
wering patterns in which a variety of 
iors recur or are persistently ex- 
d, instead of the usual focus on 
pecific behavior at one time in a sample 
f subjects" (p. 108). There is that 
gaing longing for the good old days 
iore sophisticated sampling innova- 
tions so constricted our view of things 
at we let the whole child with all of 
his emerging and unique beauty get lost 

ù the statistical shuffle. 
Perhaps it is this bias against experi- 
entalism that has motivated Frank’s 
rather striking omission of learning- 
inechanism details in this volume, de- 
spite repetitive tips of the hat, and ex- 
cellent descriptive-anecdotal reference, 
to the enormous importance of early ex- 
periential events for later behavior and 
personality development. This particular 
gap in coverage, moreover, encompasses 
the older literature as well as the new. 
One longs for mention at least, however 
“critical, of Watson’s work on the de- 
velopment of infant fear, or Marquis's 
data on the conditionability of feeding- 
related behavior in newborns, or the 
Morgans’ use of classical conditioning 
techniques for the study of learning in 
the first few months of life, or the 
‚ Mowrers’ adaptation of laboratory pro- 
cedures for coping therapeutically with 
developmental aberrations, or Skinner's 
advocacy of a controlled environmental 
space (a special kind of crib) as an 

aid in infant rearing. 

The upshot of it all is that Lawrence 
. K. Frank is still pointing the way, as 
he has been doing for some 40 years. 
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With this new project, he has held the 
ball long enough to make a teasing, if 
not downright annoying, inspirational 
sermon and, as before, he has set it up 
for somebody else to make the goal. 
This is very charitable. 


Soundness without 
Fury 


Donald H. Kausler (Ed.) 


Readings in Verbal Learning: Con- 
temporary Theory and Research. 
New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. xii + 
578. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD MECHANIC 


The editor, Donald H. Kausler, is cur- 
rently Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at St. Louis 
University. He is the author or co- 
author of over forty articles in the areas 
of human learning and human motiva- 
tion. His present research interests in- 
clude the investigation of backward as- 
sociation. 

The reviewer, Arnold Mechanic, took 
his PhD at Berkeley with Postman in 
1960 and spent 1960-61 as an NSF 
postdoctoral fellow with Underwood at 
Northwestern. Since that time, he has 
been in the Psychology Department at 
California State College, Hayward. His 
current research is concerned with the 
responses involved in the rote learning 
of verbal materials. He sometimes de- 
scribes his research program as involving 
a kind of experimental analysis of “set.” 


Ss the appearance of the second 
edition of The Psychology of Hu- 
man Learning (McGeoch and Irion, 
1952), the area of verbal learning has 
been the scene of great methodological 
and theoretical innovation, accompanied 
by a veritable flood of important re- 
search findings. The fact that no new 
textbook of verbal learning has appeared 
since 1952 merely testifies to the rapid- 


ity of the changes which the field has 
been undergoing during the last 15 years. | 
That we finally may be reachin, thes 
kind of plateau that inspires оо. 
is indicated, perhaps, by the appearance 
of this first book of readings (as well as 
by two other such books which the re- 
viewer understands to be in press). Par- 
ticularly because of the lack of an up- f 
to-date textbook in verbal learning, or 

even in human learning, such collections ss 
of readings should prove most valuable 

for facilitating undergraduate instruc- 

tion in this area. This is the aim stated 

in Kausler’s preface, and his broad 
selection of 55 papers, all uncut and 
originally published since 1952, will и 
clearly serve this purpose. 

The papers are mostly reports of ex- 

perimental investigations, but also in- 
clude theoretical and review papers. 
They are categorized under 11 chapter 
headings which are in turn categorized 
under the rubrics of Acquisition, Trans- 
fer, and Retention. Seven chapters in- 
volving a total of 36 papers are included 
under Acquisition, two chapters with 13 
papers are included under Transfer, and 
two chapters with 6 papers under Re- 
tention. The book begins with a brief 
overview, and each chapter includes a 
short introduction to the papers con- 
tained within it. Over-all, such intro- 
ductory materials make up less than 100 
pages of this relatively large volume. 
The instructor will most likely wish to 
pick and choose from Kausler's selec- 
tions in conjunction with his own lec- 
tures, or in coordination with appropri- 
ate selections from learning or experi- 
mental textbooks. In that event, the 
introductory materials here should be of 
relatively limited usefulness. In addi- 
tion, much of the same material is to be 
found in the individual papers being 
prefaced. 


Ды ок Kausler generally has 
made a broad and knowledgable selec- 
tion of papers, there is the inevitable 
desire to try to improve upon his 
choices. For example, Underwood's 
1957 classic, “Interference and Forget- 
ting,” is inexplicably omitted. This is 
the single paper in the field that I am 
sure most of us would most want our 
students to read. Other classic papers 
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. (1953) on statistical. approximations to 


` speed of learning and amount retained. 
` In his chapter on incidental learning, 
Kausler regrettably omits Postman's 
. Michigan Symposium review of the 
` field published in 1964. This paper sum- 
| marizes and organizes the recent experi- 
mental findings which have served to 
remove from ‘intent to learn’ the sub- 
stantial load of ‘excess motivational 
baggage’ that it traditionally had been 
required to carry. The result of this 
- omission is that Kausler’s section on 
incidental learning, by itself, will leave 
the student with a misleading picture of 
the contemporary state of that research 
area. 
In a number of cases, the selection of 
' papers fails to take advantage of the 
excitement of scientific controversy. 
‘What occurs is that one side of an 
issue is included while a mere reference 
is permitted to suffice for the opposing 
side. This, it would seem, should make 
the book less stimulating to the stu- 
dent, while at the same time making 
he issues more difficult to comprehend. 
For example, on one-trial learning, the 
Underwood and Keppel response to 
Estes is included, but neither Estes’s 
< original paper nor his subsequent reply 
; presented. Similarly, Slamecka’s at- 
ck upon remote associations is pre- 
ented without including one of the 
ublished rejoinders, and Mandler and 
"Earhard's pseudomediation paper is also 
' presented without the benefit of reply. 
ГА Sound as Kausler’s over-all selection of 
papers may have been, he would have 
-done well also to bring to his readers 
some of the fury of research con- 
troversy. 
All of this caviling is not to gainsay 
the singular value of Kausler’s volume. 
‘Until we get a much-needed textbook in 
verbal learning, this book of readings 
‘should help to fill a void in the ma- 
-~ terials available for the advanced un- 
| dergraduate learning course. 


"omitted include Miller and Selfridge 


` English and Underwood (1954) on _ 


The Behavior of Skinnerians 


Werner K. Honig (Ed.) 


Operant Behavior: Areas of Research and Application. New York: Apo: 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1966. Pp. xi + 865. 


Reviewed by Етлот HEARST 


‚ The editor, Werner К. Honig, is As- 
sociate Professor, Dalhousie University, 
Nova Scotia. He received his PhD under 
Norman Guttman at Duke University in 
1958 and taught at Denison University 
until 1963. His research interests are 
stimulus control and animal learning. 
The reviewer, Eliot Hearst, received 
his PhD from Columbia University 
where Fred Keller and W. N. Schoen- 
feld aroused his interest in operant be- 
havior. While in the Army he worked 
with J. V. Brady, M. Sidman and R. 
Galambos at Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center. From 1958 to 1964 he was 
Senior Experimental Psychologist at 
NIMH and then spent the year 1965 as 
NIMH Special Fellow at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, working in 
psychopharmacology. Since 1965 he has 
been Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Missouri with special in- 
terests in animal learning, history and 
systems, and psychopharmacology. 


ES many outsiders an operant condi- 
tioner is a hard-nosed experimen- 
talist who spends endless hours in the 
enthusiastic analysis of cumulative rec- 
ords from one or two subjects, attacks 
anything that sounds even mildly theo- 
retical or physiological, ridicules anyone 
who has ever used statistics of the R. A. 
Fisher variety, and ignores the work of 
any psychologist who does not publish 
in the Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior. Not since J. B. 
Watson’s time has any band of be- 


haviorists seemed so assertive in i! 
likes and dislikes and so convinced tha‘ 
its techniques and experimental ap- 
proach will not only change psychology 
but in the process reshape the world, 

Honig’s book, a collection of 20 ar- 
ticles written especially for this volume 
by leaders in the field of operant. ! 
havior, provides evidence that the abo: 
caricature contains both truth and fi 
ity. Skinnerians frequently do write a 
work with the zeal of a pigeon at 65 
ad libitum weight, they often do g^ 
only cursory attention to the contribu 
tions of outsiders, and they definitely d 
dislike using the Analysis of Variance 
However, their range of experimental in- 
terests is not narrow at all; there are 
articles in this book on animal psycho- 
physics, child behavior and develop- 
ment, psychopharmacology, regulatory 
behavior, and altered physiological 
states, in addition to articles more in 
the operant-conditioning tradition such 
as those on reinforcement schedules, 
superstitious behavior, conditioned rein- 
forcement, punishment, avoidance, and 
stimulus control. 

If one can read between the lines of 
many of the chapters in Honig’s book, 
operant conditioners are becoming more 
and more interested in ‘theoretical’ ques- 
tions. To name just a few examples of 
explicit or implicit theorizing, neither 
Catania or Morse is reluctant to compare 
empirical data with theoretical proba- 
bility curves to determine the influence 
of reinforcement density upon certain 


ALFRED L. BALDWIN, New York University. 


sents a significant effort to move toward an inte- 

1 theory of child development. The book draws 
from theories in developmental psychology and 

rs the contributions of social learning theory. 

. Baldwin concentrates on an in-depth review of 
! ı major theories advanced by leading experts in 


| т ; ; a section on psychoanalytic theory that pays special . 
ES icld. The presentation of each theory includes a attention to the development of ego functioning 
E tement of basic strategy and background, a review € a chapter on Parsons and Bales that presents the 
m s content within its own frame of reference, and а sociological viewpoint on child development, with 
E ique and assessment of its fruitfulness for future particular reference to the structural-functional 
E clopment. viewpoint 
| | 1967 618 pages $8.95 
Readings in Attitude Theo The Social Psycholo 
| 


and Measurement 
dited by MARTIN FISHBEIN, University of Illinois. 


thorough compilation of significant readings on the 
history and current state of the study of attitude. 5 
067 Approx. 512 pages $10.95 


Interpersonal Styles 
and Group Development 
An Analysis of the Member-Leader 
Relationship 


By RICHARD D. MANN, University of Michigan; in 
collaboration with GRAHAM S. GIBBARD an 
JOHN J. HARTMAN. c 


A unique study that closes the conceptual and methodo- 
logical gap between the investigation of an individual's 
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ment over time. 1967 308 pages $8.25 


Biological Foundations of Language 


_ By ERIC Н. LENNEBERG, The University of Michi- 
4 | gan. 1967 489 pages $14.95 


Early Behavior: 


Comparative and Developmental Approaches 


Edited by HAROLD W. STEVENSON, University of 
Minnesota; ECKHARD Н. HESS, University of 
Chicago; and HARRIET L. RHEINGOLD, University 
of North Carolina. 1967 303 pages $9.75 
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Theories of Child Development 


feelings and behavior and the tracing of group-develop- - 


Features... 


ө a description of naive psychology: (The author 
maintains that scientific theories grew out of naive 
common sense psychology, and that each theory 
tacitly accepts many propositions from. naive 
psychology). > 

over 100 pages devoted to Piaget 


of Organizations 
By DANIEL KATZ and ROBERT L. KAHN, both 
of The University of Michigan. 
Winner of the 1966 Academy of Management Book 
Award. 1966 498 pages $8.95 


Computers, System Science and 
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aspects of behavior (such studies have 
implications for choice and probability- 
matching experiments of the Estes va- 
riety, as Catania points out); Herrn- 
stein devotes a good part of his article 
; to extrapolations from animal data to 
human superstitions; and Terrace uses 
"recent operant data to appraise the 
- Lashley-Hull controversy about stimulus 
eneralization and to evaluate Spence's 
discrimination-learning model. Appar- 
‘ently an initially empirical program of 
the Skinnerian kind, without hypothesis- 
- testing and with a minimum of specula- 
tion, can eventually lead to fruitful at- 
facks on a variety of. broad problems 
hat even non-Skinnerians would label 
significant." Ba 
` Regardless of one’s opinion concerning 
the theoretical importance of this work, 
‘most psychologists would agree that 
` students of operant behavior have de- 
veloped a series of ingenious and power- 
ful techniques for studying a large num- 
ber of ‘old’ psychological problems in a 
novel and imaginative fashion. Blough’s 
_ psychophysical procedures for obtaining 
 dark-adaptation curves and brightness- 
contrast data from individual pigeons 
provide an excellent example, as do 
Azrin and Holz’s techniques for examin- 
ing the facilitative and suppressive ef- 
“fects of punishment, and Teitelbaum’s 
_ methods for exploring physiological reg- 
ulation of hunger and thirst in the rat. 
Almost every chapter reveals valuable 
techniques for obtaining stable and 
teliable behavior from individual sub- 
jects. Such behavior stability, along 
with the possibility of easy automation 
of the tasks, probably accounts for the 
| popularity of operant methods with bio- 
^. logical scientists outside of psychology. 


б 
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review as an integrated whole—even 
7 here where all the contributors are 
. united by allegiance to the Skinnerian 
framework. Unfortunately Honig does 
not furnish us with very clear criteria 
for the selection of topics for the book 
ог does he state any general goals or 
‘guidelines which individual authors were 
asked to keep in mind. Why, for ex- 


environments for the long-term isola- 
tion of human subjects, sensory rein- 
forcement, and the preparation of sub- 
humans for space flight—areas in which 
only a few operant conditioners have 
been intimately involved—and no chap- 
ters included on certain areas in which 
operant conditioners have been very ac- 
tive, such as conditioned emotional re- 
sponses (“anxiety”), response differentia- 
tion, programmed instruction, and the 
reinforcement of the behavior of mental 
patients? The latter two topics would 
seem particularly worthy of inclusion 
because they are areas in which operant 
conditioning has influenced theory and 
practice outside of experimental psy- 
chology. Authors were presumably in- 
structed to “describe the methods, major 
findings, and theoretical implications” 
within their area of operant behavior, 
but individual writers have interpreted 
this task very differently. Some describe 
only work from their own laboratories 
(e.g., Sidman on free-operant avoidance, 
Findley on isolated environments for 
human subjects), whereas others at- 
tempt to integrate their own work with 
that of researchers outside of the Skin- 
nerian framework (e.g., Blough on ani- 
mal sensory processes, Hoffman on dis- 
criminated avoidance, and Terrace on 
stimulus control). 


[Ру the best chapters in the 
book, from the point of view of lucidity 
and thoroughness, are those just men- 
tioned by Blough and Terrace, and 
Azrin and Holz’s article on punishment. 
Morse’s discussion of intermittent rein- 
forcement is the first really penetrating 
treatment of this complex topic avail- 
able in a single article. Since oper- 
ant conditioners consider reinforcement 
schedules to be among the most power- 
ful independent variables affecting be- 
havior, Morse’s analysis will doubtless 
prove very influential; however, I fear 
its complexities will scare away readers 
who are not blessed with much prior 
knowledge about schedules. Skinner him- 
self provides a succinct introductory 
chapter describing basic orientations in 
the field of operant behavior. 

The excellence of most of the chapters 
and the timeliness of this book’s ap- 
pearance should ensure its success. 


X 


There is surprisingly little overlap 
among the various articles, so that a 
great deal of information is made avail- 
able to the interested reader. However, 
the articles present a somewhat jagged 
profile because of the occasionally my:- 
terious choice of chapter topics, the 
differences in the scope of material co. 
ered by the various authors, and : 
lack of uniformity in the level of *: 
phistication’ which the articles ass 
the reader to possess, Some chapters . 
appropriate for undergraduates, whe): 
others call for a knowledge which 
the practicing operant conditioner ! 
Therefore, many readers will ob: 
only intermittent reinforcement fr 
Honig's collection. But since inter 
tent reinforcement is known to maint’: 
operant behavior well in the face of 
few bouts with extinction, anyone who 
interested in laboratory-derived р 
ciples of conditioning and their possil 
applications to other areas of psycho! 
will find this овы. 


Hunches, Dynamics, 
Forms and Function: 


Lawrence R. Good, Saul M. Sieg 
and Alfred Paul Bay (Eds.) 


Therapy by Design: Implication: 
of Architecture for Human В: 
havior. Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 
1965. Pp. x + 193. $10.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES W. RUSCH 


Of the editors, L. R. Good is an in- 
structor in architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Saul M. Siegel is Chief 
Psychologist at the Topeka State Hos- 
pital and. Alfred Paul Bay is Superin- 
tendent, Topeka State Hospital. 

The reviewer, Charles W. Rusch, is on 
the faculty of the Department of Archi- 
tecture in the College of Environmental 
Design, University of California at 
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ў parative Psychology 
| Ee. 17. Division of Counseling Psychology 
. Division of Developmental Psy- ; ^ 
chology 19. Division of Military Psychology 


PRICE: $9.00 per copy ($4.50 to APA members) 


Copies of the 1966 PROCEEDINGS are still available at $6.00 per copy. ($3.00 to 
APA members.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. С. 20036 


PLEASE 
copy(ies) of the 1967 PROCEEDINGS 


Г] Remittance Enclosed [] Bill Me (when issue mailed) 


Рт * The 1966 PROCEEDINGS was the first issue as a permanent publication. The 1965 issue was part of a research project on 
^ Scientific Information Exchange in Psychology. 
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4 Berkeley He received a 1956 AB in 
. Social Relations from Harvard, later 
took two degrees in architecture at 
. Berkeley. He is now teaching a course in 
-~ perception, and having been wooed 
= back to psychology, is also working on 
his PhD in the Department of Psy- 
chology. An example of his work is a 
project just completed: the analysis 
of the communication of the research 
and administration headquarters of an 
international drug firm, and the testable 
translation of this analysis into physical 
- "relationships leading to architectural 
programming. 


CES as stated in this book, 
the problem of determining how 
the physical environment affects human 
behavior is "in the air.” Increasingly, 
in an attempt to get precise answers to 
this issue, architecture, the so-called 
` ‘Mother of the Arts,’ is turning to 
i science, particularly the behavioral 
sciences, for help. 

-The issue is not a new one to the 
behavioral sciences, but it has not been 
a particularly popular one since several 
‘premature’ attempts at answers (typi- 


experiments) turned out so disappoint- 
ingly. The current resurgent interest is 
| partly prompted by the seriousness of 
the need (witness the city) and partly 
_ Љу the ‘in the air’ feeling that experi- 
mental technique is now ready to begin 
isolating the environmental variables. It 
was in this context that the three-day 
< seminar of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
М and architects described in this book 
‚ was held during March 1963 in Topeka, 
Kansas. 


dT. PURPOSE of the conference was 
to elicit professional reaction to an 
rchitectural proposal for the experi- 
mental modification of one ward of the 
Topeka State Mental Hospital. The 
modification had been designed specifi- 
a ally to effect a particular treatment 
_ philosophy, and therefore the scheme 
constituted an experimental proposal 
that its physical features could alter in 
some positive and measurable way the 
behavior of the patients and staff. 

Besides the authors and some dis- 
tinguished psychologists from the To- 


fied perhaps by the famous Hawthorne: 


peka area. (including Gardiner Murphy), 
those attending were the psychologists 
Daniel Carson, William Ittelson, Calvin 
Taylor, and the architect, Richard Neu- 
tra. This book is primarily an edited 
transcript of that conference. 

Unfortunately, any prospect of sig- 
nificant success, which may have been 
entertained before the meeting, was im- 
mediately dispelled upon presentation of 
the architectural ‘solution.’ Although the 
proposed arrangement of the ward has 
a certain aesthetic appeal, what it claims 
in terms of anticipated effect on the 
behavior of the patients and staff are at 
best rather crude hunches. 

At the outset, the administration 
presented the architects with conflicting 
goals. It asked for a single ward on the 
one hand (to avoid isolating homogene- 
ous patient groups and to permit mixing 
of patients of various levels of integra- 
tion, age and chronicity), and yet also 
asked for physical division of the pa- 
tient population in terms of responsi- 
bility (so the patients could move. to 
an area of greater responsibility as 
their condition improved). The archi- 
tects failed to reject these conflicting 
preconceptions, and the result is ac- 
cordingly one large ward, subdivided 
into areas of differing complexity cor- 
responding supposedly to the responsi- 
bility level of the patients. It would 
seem that either the patients will be 
permitted to move around in this ward 
or they will not. But if they do move 
around, they will nullify the ‘responsi- 
bility hunch’; if they do not, they will 
nullify the ‘one-ward mixed groups 
hunch.’ The conflict would have been 
resolved by handling one goal physically 
and the other administratively (ex: in- 
creasing responsibility of duties). This 
one criticism (and there are many 
others) is enough to put the whole 
scheme into serious doubt. 


Ew with this dilemma on the first 
day, the participants then struggled to 
save the conference. The remainder of 
the book takes the reader through the 
painful spectacle (in ‘real time’) of a 
group of prominent people doggedly 
searching to discover the purpose of 
their meeting before it breaks up. The 
transcript becomes a fascinating case 


study in group dynamics. The strategy 
they finally assume is to accept both the 
treatment philosophy and the archi- 
tectural scheme as given and then try to 
determine how experiments could be 
designed to reject (or not reject) 
series of hypotheses (hunches) abou: 
form affecting function. 

Released in this way from archite- 
tural design to experimental design, + 
psychologists fairly well carry the « 
and propose many ways of testing 
hypotheses. This is no mean feat, 
these proposals are probably the rr: 
value of the book, although they 
nowhere summarized in it, but inst 
scattered throughout an incredi 
amount of under-edited conference \ 
biage (ex: Page 52: “Dr. ————— 
says we have some coffee in the oth 
room, and I wonder if we could spe: 
about ten minutes for coffee and cor 
right back”). But lurking in the bac 
ground of this partial success is t! 
spectre of those completely unfounde 
hypotheses. 

It is my opinion that the proceedin; 
of the conference should never ho 
been published. The result is a non-bo 
(Verplanck, CP, Sept. 66) of the s 
ond order. In this type of non-boo 
one brings together some distinguish 
people, asks them to talk about som 
thing, slightly edits the transcript, av 
then publishes. While the book is con 
pelling testimony to the difficulty of the 
task of isolating the effect of the en- 
vironmental variables on human be. 
havior, it is only of marginal value to 
anyone who already knows this. 


n 


The logical method and jorm flatter 
that longing for certainty and repose 
which is in every human mind. But cer- 
tainty generally is illusion, and repose is 
not the destiny of man. 

—OrivER WENDELL HOLMES, JR. 


‘Taking the Oddball Seriously 


chrest 


xo; Rand McNally, 1966. Pp. xii + 


cne J. Webb, Donald T. Campbell, Richard D. Schwartz and Lee 


teusive Measures: Nonreactive Research in the Social Sciences. Chi- 


225. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Вївв LATANE 


1/1 four of the authors are at North- 
tern University. Eugene J. Webb, 
th a 1956 PhD from the University 
Chicago, is Director of Research at 
ihe Medill School of Journalism. Donald 
. Campbell, PhD University of Cali- 
nia, Berkeley, is Professor of Psy- 
chology. Richard D. Schwartz is in the 
department of Sociology and Lee Se- 
rest, with a PhD from Ohio State, is 
'ssociate Professor of Psychology. 
The reviewer, Bibb Latané, is As- 
istant Professor of Social Psychology at 
Columbia University. His 1963 PhD was 
jrom the University of Minnesota. His 
recent research has eschewed question- 
naires and interviews in favor of such 
measures as the distance white rats keep 
between themselves, or whether a by- 
stander will report a fire, or how much 
money a panhandler can pan. 


‘NE DAY, some student of the be- 
1 havior of students of behavior will 
‘compare the kinds of studies psycholo- 
- gists talk about at lunch or at conven- 
` tions with those they read in journals. 
My guess is that he will find them to 
be radically different. In his office, the 
social scientist may immerse himself in 
the complexity of a reported factor 
analysis of paper and pencil personality 
tests or the experimental control of a 
latin square ANOVA of attitude scales. 
Once he géts a cocktail in his hand, 
however, his conversation is likely to 
turn to studies that are: cute, that are 
novel, or that are dramatic. In the book 
“under review, which itself may well have 
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resulted from such lunch time conversa- 
tions, Webb, Campbell, Schwartz and 
Sechrest argue that the psychologist at 
his desk might do well to emulate his 
off-duty self—at least in the kinds of 
measures he employs. They make a 
strong case for the use of exotic, off- 
beat, unconventional measures and they 
present us with a sizeable sampling of 
previous research using such measures. 

In light of our growing awareness of 
problems with checklists and scales, arti- 
factual experimenter effects, and arti- 
ficial laboratory settings, this must be 
considered a timely book. It is an im- 
portant book. On the whole, it is a well 
done book, written with humor, grace 
and sense. I do, however, find it a some- 
what disappointing book. To see why, 
let us look first at the major thrust of 
its argument and then consider its ex- 
amples of the exotic. 

The major reason Webb and his col- 
leagues give for taking oddball measures 
seriously is that only by so doing can 
we correct our current ‘overdependence’ 
on questionnaires and interviews. These 
are ‘reactive’ measuring instruments; 
their validity is threatened by 'guinea 
pig’ effects, demand characteristics, re- 
sponse sets, and. effects stemming from 
repeated measuring. Webb et al. pro- 
pose as an alternative such sources of 
data as physical erosion (wearing out of 
floor tiles as a measure of the relative 
popularity of museum exhibits), physi- 
cal accretion (counting empty liquor 
bottles in ashcans to determine whiskey 
consumption in a ‘dry’ town), archives 


(estimating premarital sexual behavior 
from birth and marriage records), sales 


records (correlating sales of flight in 


surance and drinks in airport bars), and 
unobtrusive observation of behavior in 
naturalistic situations. 

One advantage of measures such as 
these is that often they are free from 
reactive measurement error. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that al- 
though any measure may itself be in- 
herently flawed, it is possible, by com- 
bining different measures in a single 
study, to ‘triangulate’ data and provide 
theory with a more stable basis of sup- 
port than can any single measure. There 
can be strength, they say, in converging 
weakness. 


ATE the argument for using а 
number of new and different measures is 
persuasive, this solution may not be as 
simple as it seems. Three points may 
necessarily form a triangle, but does the 
collection of three sets of data auto- 
matically allow you to ‘triangulate’? I 
think not. Adding tin to lead leaves 
you only with pewter, not silver—and 
even that requires enough knowledge 
about each element to combine them 
properly. Unfortunately, it is the very 
nature of novel measures that we know 
little about them, about the many vari- 
ables which may artifactually affect 
them, or about the biases they share 
with other methods. And the authors’ 
treatment of specific measures does 
little to increase our knowledge. 

Well over half the pages and about 
three quarters of the almost 600 refer- 
ences are devoted to the review of a 
wide range of specific techniques, il- 
lustrated from the existing literature, 
newspaper accounts, fictional examples 
and personal observations. Although a 
number of the techniques are original, 
compelling, efficient, or refreshingly di- 
rect, many are trivial, overly cute or 
unusable for other than very specific 
problems. The authors’ treatment of 
these techniques is brisk and amusing, 
but it is often much too brief. I would 
have been happier had the authors cul- 
tivated more intensively such general 
techniques as the use of distance as a 
measure of social attraction, or eye 
movements to assess interest, and weeded 
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. out many of the citations of the merely 
` esoteric. 

In addition to these brief descriptions 
of techniques, Webb e£ al. provide gen- 
eral evaluations of the population re- 
strictions, sampling problems, efficiency 
of collection, and susceptibility to bias 
of the various types of data. Although 
' these evaluations are valuable and usu- 
ally insightful they sometimes seem 


ay be in the organization of the book. 
"Techniques are catalogued according to 
` characteristics of the data, i.e., physical 
| ‘traces vs. archives. It might have been 
"more meaningful to group them ac- 
-cording to their potential uses—as meas- 
ures of opinion, social attraction, or 


- personality, 


De V V HAT of the over-all case for novel 
. methods? It is convincing. It does seem 
to me, however, that the use of many 
of these measures presents at least three 
difficulties that deserve more attention 
than they receive. First, the measures 
eal with mass phenomena. It is often 
impossible to preserve the identity of 
- individual actors in the data. Conse- 
"quently, the scientific strategy of relat- 
ing the prior experience or the person- 
ality of individuals to their behavior is 

ruled out. Second, statistical methods, 
which depend on independence of sam- 
pling units, are often inappropriate to 
"these data. 

But perhaps the main problem with 
these novel measures is that they are 
novel. Only after considerable experi- 
- ence with a method can one realistically 
_ interpret or have confidence in the find- 
_ ings he gets with it. And though the 
authors provide us with many novel 
, and some potentially useful techniques, 

they do little actually to decrease their 
novelty. 
1 Despite these reservations, І think 
_ that this is a stimulating and important 
book and recommend it highly for both 
Professionals and students. We may not 
agree with all that Webb and his col- 
leagues say, we may wish to see many of 
е methods developed more fully, but 
е may be led to do this ourselves. I 
hink this would be a very healthy thing. 


DU 


orced. Part of the problem, I think, - 


What Price Family? 


"Theodore Lidz, Stephen Fleck and 
Alice R. Cornelison 


Schizophrenia and the Family. 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1966. Pp. 477. $10.00. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL J. BECK 


The first author, Theodore Lidz, is 
Research Professor of Psychiatry at the 
Yale University School of Medicine and 
a Career Investigator of the NIMH. 
Stephen Fleck, the second author, is 
Professor of Psychiatry and Public 
Health at the Yale University School of 
Medicine and Psychiatrist-in-Chief of 
the Yale-New Haven Hospital and the 
Yale Psychiatric Institute. Alice R. 
Cornelison, also at Yale Medical School, 
is Research Associate. 

The reviewer, Samuel J. Beck, is Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in the Departments of 
Psychology and Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was born in 
Roumania but was brought to the 
United States as a small child. He was 
educated at Harvard and at Columbia, 
receiving the PhD from the latter in 
1932. He has had a long and distin- 
guished career, teaching at Northwestern 
and at the University of Chicago and 
serving on the staff of Michael Reese 
Hospital from 1936 on. He was recipient 
of the first annual award, in 1965, of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
and Personality Assessment. 


HE ROLE of the environment has 

long been recognized as a critical 
force in shaping a person’s behavior 
pattern, integrated or disordered. It is 
curious therefore that only in recent 
decades has intensive psychological 
scrutiny been centered on that environ- 
ment in which each individual starts life 
and which is most decisive in forming 
his character, the family. In the book 
here under review Lidz and his co- 
authors have gathered a number of their 
former journal publications concerning 
the intrafamilial environment of the 
schizophrenic. The book includes some 
formerly unpublished chapters, provides 
the authors’ integrated grasp of their 


results, and formulates their emerging j| 
hypotheses. Д 

The core of their researches has been 
seventeen families of schizophrenic pa- 
tients who had been hospitalized in th: 
Yale Psychiatric Institute. Fourteen c: 
the families were of the upper or upper 


middle class and three from the lov. 
middle class. In addition to the usr} 
therapeutic observations of the pati: 
psychiatric and social work inter, 
of all members of the families, ove 
tended time periods, constituted 3 
principal research method. Psycholo. 1 
tests—the Rorschach, ТАТ, Fi; 
Drawing and Sentence-Completi 
were administered, not only to the 
tients but, when possible, to the par: 's 
and siblings. 

In essence the book maps out t ¢ 
directions which Lidz and his соел s 
followed in search for the meanings uf 
the symptoms that make up in 
familial behaviors. Their chapter ou 
"The Mothers" (new) traces out ! 
major components in the mother’ 
haviors that are bound to айе 
child's healthy growth: her пип! 
role; interactions with the hus! 
and in the area of language and < 
munication. Case reports exemplify 
findings. 

Two other chapters of especially ! 
interest are those on “The Fathers" . 
on "The Transmission of Irrationali: 
Among the fathers the research 
identified five groups. They аге; r 
who by their hostility to their wives i 
pair the latter in their mothering ro! 
those directly hostile to the childr: 
fathers with exaggerated notions 
themselves; the weak fathers; and the 
passive, resigned individuals. 


а pn exposition of irrationality and 
its transmission describes the disrupted 
communication between parent and 
child and the distortions that develop. 
The attention of investigators currently 
is focused on that topic as etiologic in 
schizophrenic reaction patterns. The 
authors return to this issue and they 
accept it in presenting their theory of 
schizophrenia. 

Regarding the persistent question as 
to genetic or environmental etiology of 
Schizophrenia the authors’ position is 
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utiequivocalt environmental. They con- 
sider the disease “an aberration of the 
developmental processes, a failure to 
achieve or maintain a workable integra- 
ith retreat into asociality and an 
ty to participate in the logic 
neaning systems of the culture with 
s to resolve conflicts by altering 
:iernalized version of the world 
due consideration of the testing 
y" (p.428). 
research design is limited and 
Ged because the patient sample is 
ally representative of one social 
m of society. The authors do ra- 
ze their bias (p. 20). Still they 
гу be excluding some of the very 
iditions that breed schizophrenia. 
ı fact remains that this disease is 
t class conscious. It is found at all 
els of society, however varied the 
s in the several social sectors. 
econd, as the authors report (p. 341), 
ı more than half of their patients “at 
east one parent was schizophrenic or 
‘early paranoid, and still other parents 
зге “near schizophrenic” or “psychotic” 
characters. Thus the dice were loaded 
ft the start against the families of these 
researches. Yet we see schizophrenics 
come out of families in which both par- 
mts are without known psychopathol- 
ogy. 

Finally the authors too modestly 
disclaim their readiness to interpret 
their results in terms of general be- 
havior. Exploration is essential. But 
what meanings does it open up? They 
do note the “need for some major 
reconsiderations of current psychoana- 
lytic and psychodynamic concepts of 
personality development” (p. 423). This 
reviewer’s question is whether psycho- 
analytic principles, valid as they are 
for the individual, also have hypotheti- 


- cally explanatory significance for fam- 


ilies. The family is a system, as several 
writers hold. Is it a sphere of discourse 


‘different from that of the individual? 


Are there general psychological laws 


_ relevant to the family as a system? 


In all, the book will be found a very 
useful one by investigators in schizo- 
phrenia, The Rorschach test and the 
other projective instruments add valu- 
able contributions to the total research. 


. The book is important in reporting the 


concerted effort of a research group 
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working under unified direction over 
time in a major psychiatric center. 
Coverage of the literature is both wide 
and brought up to a recent date so that 
it will provide a useful point of de- 
parture for fresh investigations. 


Stuttering at Home 
and Abroad 


Henry Freund, with a foreword by 
Charles Van Riper 


Psychopathology and the Problems 
of Stuttering with Special Con- 
sideration of Clinical and His- 
torical Aspects. Springfield, Ill.: 
Thomas, 1966. Pp. xx + 233. 
$8.75. 


Reviewed by GEORGE J. WISCHNER 


The author, Henry Freund, was born 
in Yugoslavia and educated as a physi- 
cian in Vienna. He served as director of 
various speech clinics in Europe where 
he also engaged in the private practice 
of logopedics, but for approximately 25 
years he has been working in the United 
States in the area of mental and emo- 
tional disorders and has maintained his 
interests in speech problems. He is cur- 
rently Chief of a Veterans Administra- 
tion Hygiene Clinic in Milwaukee. 

The reviewer, George Wischner, is 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Chairman, De- 
partmental Committee on Clinical Train- 
ing. It was at the University of Iowa 
where the combined influence of Ken- 
neth W. Spence and Wendell Johnson 
suggested the possibility of integrating 
within a reinforcement learning frame- 
work various pockets of behavioral 
data from the stuttering laboratory. 
He did his dissertation with Spence and 
Johnson and has maintained an active 
interest in speech phenomena. He is a 
Fellow of both APA and the American 
Speech and Hearing Association and 


serves as Consulting Editor, Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


HIS INTERESTING VOLUME presents 
for the problem of stuttering an 
orientation that is quite different from 
the one to which students of speech 
pathology in this country are typically 
exposed, It can perhaps be better ap- 
preciated and evaluated in the light of 
certain background factors. Thinking 
about stuttering in the United States 
has for some time been influenced by ' 
a relatively small number of workers 
identified primarily with the rapidly 
growing field of speech pathology. Some, 
including the late Wendell Johnson and 
also Charles Van Riper (who provides a 
most complimentary foreword to the 
present book) came out of and have 
often identified with a psychology back- 
ground. Graduate students in psychology 
currently have little if any formal ex- 
posure to speech disorders. In Europe, 
at least up to World War II, what we 
would define as speech pathology was 
influenced primarily by physicians, such 
as the author, with a special interest in 
speech problems. AE 
The present book emphasizes a 
medical-psychopathological model. For 
Freund, stuttering is a special kind of 
neurosis, classified by Kraepelin as an 
expectancy neurosis. This view has 
tended to be denied by speech pathology 
in this country and generally neglected 
by clinical psychiatry. In keeping with 
this orientation, the present book has 
major sections on etiology, symptoma- 
tology, differentiation (a criticism of 
workers in this country is their tendency 
to view “stuttering as a- uniformity 
which does not exist”), and therapy. 
These are preceded by several worth- 
while historical chapters that emphasize 
almost exclusively the European litera- 
ture and illustrate how the prevailing 
Zeitgeist may determine the orientation 
toward a problem—in the case of stut- 
tering, a neurogenic or psychogenic one. 
Within these orthodox categories the 
reader finds stimulating sections, deriv- 
ing from the special focus on stuttering. 
These include insightful discussions of 
the relation between etiology and patho- 
genesis, cluttering and stuttering, in- 
ternal stuttering, the integration of 
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and E 
2T therapy, and the relation between symp- 
toms and speech physiology—how psy- 
chological variables like anticipatory 
anxiety "interact with the delicate blend- 
` ing of functions underlying articulated 


ARS author alludes in several places 
_ {о the conviction that the emphasis on 
Stuttering as an expectancy neurosis, its 
‘most common form, is at least super- 
ficially compatible with certain extant 
- learning models of stuttering. “The 
dal greater role of experience (learning) 
~ and conditioning in the expectancy 
_ neuroses is obvious.” This reviewer was 
_ particularly sensitive to two statements 
in different sections of the volume 
which, in somewhat less precise lan- 
- guage, corresponded to one possible re- 
- inforcing mechanism in stuttering be- 
havior he has proposed elsewhere. Vet 
it must be concluded generally that- 
—. Freund's discussion of the role of learn- 
ing factors in stuttering is unsystematic 
and lacking in sophistication, 
- The author is not insensitive to the 
value of almost any of the current ap- 
proaches, including learning theory 
odels and general semantics. He at- 
_ tempts to integrate them where possible 
vithin his total nondogmatic emphasis 
which he feels is best exemplified by a 
, medical-psychopathological multidimen- 
sional approach. Here one may take 
issue. Does calling stuttering an ex- 
pectancy- neurosis truly help our under- 
nding? Does it demonstrate the 
- greater utility or validity of the psycho- 
‘pathological model? To this reviewer 
the author's elaboration of the role of 
. expectancy in stuttering behavior sug- 
gests a closer relationship to the re- 
: search-based learning models of certain 
American investigators than to a medi- 
-cal-psychopathological framework. 
Freund's discussion of methods of 
vestigation will stimulate some, irritate 
others. This volume represents the cul- 
mination of a lifetime of personal ex- 
"perience and introspective analysis, Yes, 
it is not irrelevant or irreverent to re- 
port, as does the author, that he is a 
кз The reader will be impressed 
_ with the number of stuttering authori- 
ties cited by Freund. In a chapter “Phe- 


| 


снн Р БҮ, Distinctions,” he writes 


‘that “. . . most of what we currently 
know about the disorder seems to have 
been gained not from experiment but 
from the self-observation of stutterers. 

.' Although he is aware of the 
danger of overgeneralization from per- 
sonal experience, Freund's solution is 
not to reject such observation as a 
source of knowledge but to combine and 
reconcile the various introspective ac- 
counts which, considered individually, 
may be biased and limited. 

The attempt to be critically integra- 
tive of a variety of viewpoints and dif- 
ferent fields sometimes leads to seem- 
ingly contradictory statements, some- 
times to a seeming eclecticism rather 
than to integration. The author's clinical 
posture occasionally leads to a rather 
cavalier dismissal of data and conclu- 
sions based on reviews of research. To 
this reviewer, however, there is much in 
this book that is exciting and thought- 
provoking. Although not a volume to 
serve as an exclusive source about 
stuttering for the non-specialist (as 
suggested on the jacket), it is one 
which, as Van Riper writes in his fore- 
word, “will assuredly find its place in 
the bookshelves of speech pathology." 


Idiosyncratic Primer 


C. G. Costello 


Psychology for Psychiatrists. New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1966. Pp. 
xi + 328. $3.75. 


Reviewed by EUGENE E. LEVITT 


The author, Charles G. Costello, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Clinical Programs, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Canada. His 1961 
PhD is from the University of London. 
He has been a research psychologist at 
Crichton Royal Hospital, Scotland, at 
St. George's Hospital, England, and at 
the Munro Psychiatric Wing and Res- 
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toration Center in Regina; he has also — 
taught at Queens College. 

The reviewer, Eugene E. Levitt, is. 
Chief, Section of Psychology and Pras 
fessor of Clinical Psychology, Indi taa 
University School of Medicine, He hotds J 
a PhD from Columbia, has an ABI: "P 
diploma in clinical psychology and kis | 
long list of publications include. : 
will include—The Hypnotic Indic: 
of Anxiety: A Psychoendocrinc 
vestigation, Research Design and A. ly- 
sis in the Behavioral Sciences, 
press) The Psychology of Anxiety 
in press The Clinical Psychol. sts | 
Readings on Background, Roles 
Function. 


GOT à sense this is not a book a T 
but a notebook... . The pu;»ose 0 
in writing it was to abstract from ihe T 
voluminous literature those aspect. of | 
psychology which would be of in m 
and value to the psychiatrist. TM 
have avoided theoretical dispute diii 
semantic problems. . . . It is hoped ‘xt 
these chapters will enable the p E 
trist to better evaluate the infor). on 7 
he receives from his clinical psych. <y $ 
colleagues. . . . Controversy con!) ¢8 
to rage around the problem of wh сй 


s 


a psychologist should be a scientis 
or whether he should also eng: пй 
clinical activities” (from the «du. ^s 


Preface). i 
A book whose intent is to е! D 
discipline to members of another is, ‘a 


essence, similar to an introductory tert- | 
book. The teacher who writes for bc- | 
ginning students must first wrestle wilh 7 
his personal biases, the viewpoints he | 
has developed over years of sophisti a 
cated association with the subject mat- | 
ter. Pedagogical custom rightfully per- _ 
mits the author of an advanced text to © 
display his biases much more promi- | 
nently than is permissible in the in- © 
troductory book. For beginning students, 
an exposition should be as objective | 
and impartial as possible, with an at- _ 
tempt made to present various aspects К 
of controversial issues, in а relatively 
simple, unencumbered form so as to p 
maximize digestibility. The task is not _ 
an easy one and perhaps the author of | 
Psychology for Psychiatrists should not . 
be harshly censured for avoiding it en 
tirely. 


$ 


Costello starts out promisingly with 

` a selection of chapter headings well 
~calclsted to appeal to the psychiatric 
ч Among these are design of 
research on drugs, anxiety, 
hysnoris, sensory and emotional de- 
‘ion, behavior therapy, and five 
ers on psychological assessment 
‘ques, But then it becomes im- 
;ely obvious that he will have none 
Coe wishy-washy, middle-of-the-road- 
which usually characterizes a vol- 
or beginning students. His biases 
rantly control the book with barely 
üp of the hat to any conflicting 
зопу. The product, in consequence, 
ıardly suitable for the neophyte 


зеге is nothing particularly biased 
riting a notebook and calling it a 
x, or in having a dry, terse style, 
ven with avoiding "theoretical dis- 
es and semantic problems" which 
(ht only confuse the naive reader. 
t the author has also managed to 
oid amy theoretical discussion and has 
vid little attention to definition, There 
an acute shortage of connective tis- 
е linking the experimental findings, 
n absence of framework within which 
‚ perceive and assimilate the facts. 
i he author has thereby created neither 
book nor a notebook but a series of 
isconnected, brief, topical reviews of 
elected experimental reports, The au- 
‘hor, however, denies personal responsi- 
bility for his potpourri approach. Chap- 
lers tend to conclude with statements 
like, "as with so many problems of psy- 
chology there remains the need for a 
sound integration of the data," or "no 
attempt is made here to pull them to- 
gether in an integrating statement; a 
' good theoretician to do this is badly 
\ needed.” Providing a framework for his 
mishmash of data, the author seems to 
be saying, is not my job and the absence 

j of a framework is not my fault. 


ы AUTHOR's principal bias is that 
psychology is a science, not a profession. 
The alpha and omega of clinical evalua- 
tion is a personal history and a Q-sort. 
Each ‘of the four major chapters on 
psychological assessment begins, extra- 
ordinarily, with a detailed critique 
rather than with a presentation of tech- 
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niques or a discussion of possible uses. 
In fact, the chapter on projective tech- 
niques is entirely a critique, while the 
one on questionnaires and rating scales 
deals largely with sources of error in 
responding. 

The chapter on behavior modification 
is another example of how the author 
allows his personal cant to lead him by 
the nose. First, it is the only detailed 
treatment of psychotherapy in the book. 
Then, it includes no discussion of learn- 
ing theory because, according to the 
author, it cannot be presented without 
bringing in theoretical controversies. 
Thus the rationale for behavior therapy 
is a series of statements beginning, “be- 
havior therapists claim . . . " but with- 
out an effort to substantiate the claims. 

These chapters must surely leave the 
psychiatric reader with the impression 
that the clinical psychologist is some 
sort of charlatan who is attempting to 
perpetrate a monstrous fraud on the 
public and on psychiatry in particular. 

It is true that controversy can be 
confusing to the beginning student and 
that behavioral science has a dismal 
shortage of effective theory. It is also 
true that American clinical psychology 
has reservations about the value of 
projective testing. Nevertheless, I seri- 
ously doubt that Costello’s notebook 
would please many experimental psy- 
chologists, no matter how hardnosed 
they may be. And I am sure that few 
clinical psychologists would care to rec- 
ommend it to the psychiatrist across 
the hall. 


ul 


I have finished a monument more lasting 
than bronze and loftier than the pyramids 
reared by kings, that neither corroding 
rain nor the uncontrolled north wind can 
dash apart, nor the countless succession of 
years and the flight of ages. I shall not 
wholly die; that greater part of me shall 
escape Death and ever shall I grow, still 
fresh in the praise of posterity. 

—Horace 


William F. Murphy 


The Tactics of Psychotherapy: 
The Application of Psychoana- 
lytic Theory to Psychotherapy. 
New York; International Univer- 
sities Press, 1965, Pp. xiv + 623, 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Howard WOLOWITZ 

The author, William F. Murphy, is a 
psychiatrist engaged in the private prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis and. psychother- 
apy, but who manages to find time to 
lecture to psychiatric residents at vari- 
ous hospitals in Boston, He teaches also 
at Harvard University and at the Bos- 
ton Psychoanalytic Institute. 

The reviewer, Howard Wolowitz, or- 
dinarily at the University of Michigan's 
Department of Psychology and Psychos 
logical Clinic, is on leave of absence as 
Visiting Professor in the Graduate Psy- 
chology Faculty of New York Univer- 
sity. He continues to publish in the 
field of psychoanalytic psychopathology. 
His current research is on psychoana- 


lytic psychotherapy, using open ended | 


retrospective questionnaire 
He is also in private practice, 


responses. 


"pe stringent demands of a classi- 
cal psychoanalysis have long proved 
burdensome to both analyst and patient. 
Stressed by self-imposed neutrality in 
the face of material that provoked in- 
ternal conflict, moral indignation and 
advice, the analysts’ free association 
technique demanded patients with abun- 
dant time, uncircumscribed motivation 
for personal truth, capacity to tolerate 
unpleasant insights, etc. 

If some analysts concerned them- 
selves with modifications of technique. 
many others searched for the proper 


patient to fit the method. The latter - 


regarded the exigencies of reality as 
mundane nuisances and ignored them 


by offering their services to a wealthy | 


few or to the motivationally elite pre- 
pared to endure the necessary sacrifices 


and trials associated with the rite de _ 


passage of being “analyzed.” 
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“Subsequently too many analysts and 


analysands overly concerned them- 
selves with their degree of approxima- 
tion to prescribed accoutrements (couch, 
daily sessions, therapists anonymity, 
analysts’s analyst, fees, etc.), thereby 
. substituting ritual for the adaptive pur- 
suit of Freud’s original purpose-in- 
creased awareness of internalized ob- 
stacles to fulfillment. 

If, however, tradition suffers from too 
much reverence for ceremonial ines- 
entials, innovation inevitably courts 
gratification of singular whimsy. Con- 
sequently, over the years, analysts were 
assailed by their share of “improve- 
` ments" ranging from the subjectively 
"bizarre “Orgone Box” (now a “camp” 
collectors item), and the recent objec- 
tive banality of the computer-turned- 
therapist, to various questionable, if 
less dramatic, maneuvers selectively re- 
orted. 

Thus Felix Deutsch, in his initial 
rimer of Sector Therapy (Applied Psy- 
-choanalysis), trenchantly noted that 
.". .. new ways in analysis too often 
rove new ways of the analyst." Con- 
temporaneous cultural emphasis on crea- 
tivity encourages therapists to spawn 
their own ways resulting in Harper's 
prophetic title, Psychoanalysis and Psy- 
chotherapy: 36 Systems. 

. Between this Scylla of stifling ortho- 
doxy and this Charybdis of undis- 
ciplined chaos Murphy, in his latest 
-contribution to brief psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy—sector therapy, respon- 
bly demonstrates the efficacy of his 
new approach in a variety of psycho- 
pathological conditions, 


ECTOR THERAPY is distinguished by 
the therapist’s responsibility for locating 
û specific conflict sphere primarily re- 
sponsible for the patient’s manifest 
difficulties. Then through active dialogue, 
tather than associational monologue, the 
conflict system is given detailed atten- 
tion as a relatively encapsulated system 
to Promote the patient’s awareness of 
‘its nature and role thus enhancing his 
ability to utilize more effective, mature 
means of coping. 
- Through presentation of lengthy ver- 
batum Sequences of therapeutic dialogue 
"Murphy generates the finely detailed 


clinical descriptions on which the util- 
ity of psychoanalytic constructs always 
rested from Freud’s earlier wish-de- 
fense interpretations to Erikson's analy- 
ses of ego style. Convincingly, Murphy 
conveys the power of both psychoana- 
lytic constructs and of sensitively 
guided dialogue to resolve the manifest 
(phenotypic) complaint into its latent 
(genotypic) issues which are effec- 
tively communicated via the patient’s 
vernacular. 

Throughout, the material is used as a 
point of departure for theorizing and 
commenting on the clinical scene. Here, 
indulging a penchant for dictum rather 
than reasonable hypothetical considera- 
tion of issues, Murphy’s direct, force- 
ful clinical style becomes authoritarian. 

Primarily intended as training ma- 
terial for fledgling psychiatric residents 
as well as experienced psychiatrists 
without benefit of analytic institute 
portfolio, the work potentially addresses 
all professionals concerned with the de- 
tailed substratum of psychopathology 
and depth interviewing. Also relevant 
are psychologists acquainted with psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses, but lacking op- 
portunities for observing their intimate 
relationship to extremely personal ma- 
terial. 

Here, for public scrutiny, are rich 
samples of the genuinely complex clini- 
cal article on which the utility of the 
psychoanalytic nomological net and this 
particular therapeutic method is based. 


A Kaleidoscopic View 


Arthur B. Shostak and William 
Gomberg (Eds.) 


Blue-Collar World: Studies of the 
American Worker. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, 
Pp. xviii + 622. $8.95. 


Reviewed by RoBERT REIFF 
The first editor, Arthur B. Shostak, 


is Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the Wharton 
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School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The secon 
editor, William Gomberg, is Professo. 
of Industry at the same place. 

The reviewer is Robert Reiff, Asso 
ciate Professor and Director, Div: 
of Psychology, Department of 
atry, Albert Einstein College of 4 
cine. He was director of the m 
health program of the National Insti 
of Labor Education for seven years 
is President Pro Tem of the Divisi. 
Community Psychology of the A 
can Psychological Association. 


HIS collection of 61 essays с 

to focus on the style of 111 
America’s blue collar workers and 
families. It aims at providing prot 
sional and lay readers the most : 
date thinking by leaders in the 
of industrial social research. For p 
chologists who are on unfamiliar gron 
the book is an excellent introducti 
many of the social issues and p: 
logical problems requiring the atte 
of the social and behavioral 
tist. There is hardly a pertinent 
that is not discussed or studied. In... 
as it calls attention to these issue. 
book will make worthwhile readin 
those psychologists who are increas 
turning their attention to the |r 
socio-economic classes. 

As a representative sample of 
most recent thinking the book is r 
vealing of the confusion in industri 
social research. On the one hand, it со 
tains contributions by authors who cor- 
rectly warn against the error of fail- 
ing to distinguish between the stable | 
working class and the disadvantaged 
and underprivileged. On the other hand, © 
it includes under the title Blue Collar 
World studies of every socio-economic 
level from the destitute and perma- 
nently unemployed to the stable skilled 
workers. In this kaleidoscopic view of. 
the blue collar world the population 
studied is variously referred to as 'the 
working class,’ ‘the lower class,’ ‘the ~ 
lower-lower class,’ ‘the  upper-lower 
class,’ ‘the blue collar class,’ and be- à 
lieve it or not, “dark blue and the _ 
light blue collar families." 

Throughout the book there is preoc- 
cupation with the question *Is the work- 
ing class of America becoming middle 


P 


topic of sociologists whose persistence 
_ 15 remarkable in view of the fact that 
` their studies almost invariably reveal 
that there are basic differences in style 
` of life even though some working class 
^ superficially adopt some middle 
class values. 
f ook is most revealing, however, 
07 the sterility of social scientists who 
' but take no responsibility for 
iting their findings into decision 
There is a wealth of informa- 
in the book but practically nothing 
ı tells us what to do with this 
sation, There are some good in- 
and understandings that give us 
areness of what some of the crucial 
s are but there is almost complete 
псе of discussion on whether change 
е effected and how. 
ı short, it is a good reflection of the 
ure of social scientists who, for the 
twenty years, have studied but 
en по responsibility for what is 
ı¢ with the information gathered in 
ir studies. 
The editors of the book state “we 
ve urged our authors to sin bravely 
d given a choice between scholarly 
erility and dangerous speculation we 
ve indicated our preference for im- 
jiative daring.” After reading the 
"оок one can only conclude that this 
‘old plea fell upon deaf ears. 


Nothing Definitive 


B. M. Foss (Ed.) Foreword by 
John Bowlby 


Determinants of Infant Behaviour 
П. New York: Wiley, 1963. Pp. 
xii + 248. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Westey A. DUNN 


The editor, B. M. Foss, is Lecturer in 
the Department of Psychology, Birk- 
beck College, University of London. He 
is interested in animal behavior and 


class?” This is evidently still a favorite 
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physiological psychology as well as in 
cognition, 

The reviewer, Wesley A. Dunn, is in 
the private practice of child psychology 
їп Indianapolis. His PhD is from Purdue 
and he holds the ABEPP diploma. He is 
also consultant to the Juvenile Court 
and to several residential centers and 
social agencies. 


HIS BOOK is made up of 11 papers 

presented to 18 members of the 
Tavistock Seminar on Mother-Infant 
Interaction, held in September, 1961. 
The Seminar was composed of three 
psychoanalysts, six psychologists, five 
psychiatrists, two zoologists, one ob- 
stetrician and опе neurophysiologist. 
Ten of the participants were from Eng- 
land, four from the United States, and 
two from France. 

Two of these papers dealt with mon- 
keys—the maternal aífectional system 
(Harry F. Harlow) and the social de- 
velopment of the Rhesus monkeys 
(Thelma Rowell). The remainder of the 
articles of varying length had to do 
with mother-child interaction and child- 
rearing practices in various cultures. 
There were eight pictures of monkeys 
and 21 pictures of babies smiling, suck- 
ing, sleeping, and crying. 

Following each of the articles the 
Seminar participants asked questions re- 
garding specific details of the empirical 
studies. With one or two exceptions, the 
research studies, carried out in 1958-59, 
present little new information in the 
area of infantile development. 


Tee most effectively organized paper 
was that of Harry Harlow in which he 
presented observations of infant be- 
havior in monkeys in terms of their re- 
actions to their own mothers and in- 
animate objects representing mothers. 
The studies he referred to have been 
handled more completely, however, in 
his later publications. The other paper 
on social development in the Rhesus 
monkey was poorly controlled and not- 
able chiefly for the anthropomorphic 
conclusions. 

The articles on infant development, 
with the exception of one by Peter 
Wolff—a psychiatrist from the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center—were little 


more than anecdotal reports of the be- 
havior of individual children from 
rather specific cultural milieus. Wolff’s 
paper on the etiology of the smiling 
response in infants presented detailed 
observations of infants between 30 and 
90 days after birth. While only eight 
infants were observed, there were some 
effective controls of the observation 
technique. Various auditory and visual 
stimuli were used; some attempts were 
made to discriminate between “social 
smiling” such as elicited by human 
voice—first notable in the third week— 
and smiles brought on by inanimate 
and/or internalized stimuli. 

Additional articles described explora- 


tory behavior in infants and the de- | 


velopment of social responses in in- 
fant-parent interaction. There appeared 
to be no real theme or unity that 
would allow a reader to relate the find- 
ings of one paper to another in any way. 
A few of the papers were extremely 
short descriptions of specific pieces of 
infant behavior. i 

Mary Ainsworth, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Johns Hopkins, in the con- 
clusion to her paper entitled “The De- 
velopment of Infant-Mother Interaction 
Among the Ganda” effectively sum- 
marizes the general conclusions that one 
draws from a majority of the papers 
presented: “It would be unwise to 
speak of definitive conclusions.” In 
spite of this statement, she goes on to 
conclude that there were marked in- 
dividual differences; that there was no 
certain criterion for infant-mother at- 
tachment, and that in “some cases 
breast feeding provided a better mother- 
child relationship.” 

Similarly profound conclusions were 
reached in most of the papers presented. 


ui 


The absence of a conscious perception is 
no proof of the absence of mental activity. 


—Рготгхоз (c. 204-270) 


ul 
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Of Strength, 
Lability and Balance 


А, В. Luria (Ed.) Translated from the Russian by W. P. Robinson. Eng- 
lish translation edited by Dr. Brian Kirman 


- The Mentally Retarded Child. New York: Pergamon Press, 1963. Pp. viii 


+ 207. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Largp W. HEAL 


The author, Aleksandr Romanov 
Luria, is Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Moscow, and a member of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. He 

has an interest in verbal and conceptual 
| behavior that reflects his lineage with 
Vygotskii; his concern with theoretical 
Я. analysis reflects his lineage with Pavlov. 
His most recent books, both translated 
into English, are The Role of Speech in 
the Regulation of Normal and Abnormal 
Behavior, 1961, and Higher Cortical 
Functions in Man, 1966, 
EGU Thre reviewer, Laird W. Heal, now 
$ Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
George Peabody College, received his 
1964 PhD at the University of Wis- 
- Consin having had a graduate career that 
emphasized the comparison of discrimi- 
nation learning and discrimination trans- 
- fer in normal and mentally retarded sub- 
` jects. Since 1964 he has been at George 
- Peabody College where he has continued 
s his research with the mentally retarded, 


B COLLECTION of eight essays sum- 

marizes the research and current 
eorizing of a highly regarded team of 
ussian psychologists, physiologists, 
Physicians and special educators work- 
ing under Professor A. R. Luria at the 


ume has much in common with its 
parallels in this country, it tends to 
contrast on four points: (1) the defini- 
tion of retardation; (2) the classifica- 


tion of slow learners; (3) the methods 
for studying behavioral deficits; and 
(4) the description of these deficits. 


a DEFINITION OF RETARDATION. 
American researchers tend to regard 
mental retardation as a behavioral con- 
struct, caused either by brain damage 
or by adverse environmental conditions 
(cultural deprivation). In contrast, these 
Russians define retardation as that 
which results from diffuse brain damage 
occurring before or shortly after birth. 
They regard cultural-familial retarda- 
tion as an artifact of capitalism, since 
there are no cultural-familial retardates 
in Russia. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF SLOW LEARN- 
ERS. It would be misleading to imply 
that the Russian classification. system 
for deficient learners is in any way im- 
poverished, for they recognize several 
categories: (1) the mentally retarded 
(oligophrenic or literally ‘small brained’) 
child, (2) the pedagogically neglected 
child (a rather suspicious category in a 
society that produces no cultural-famil- 
ial retardation); (3) the child with 
Sensory handicaps; (4) the asthenic 
(feeble) child; and (5) other, primarily 
medical, classifications. Consistent with 
their definition of mental retardation, 
Luria's group has concentrated on re- 
tardation that appears to result from 
diffuse perinatal brain damage. 

METHODS FOR STUDYING BEHAVIORAL 
DEFICITS. This book reports research 


£ 


using four general methods to study 
‘higher nervous processes’ in oligophren- 
ics: (1) measurement of involuntary re- 
sponses such as EEG (brain waves), 
GSR (electrical changes in the skin) 
and blood volume in the finger and 
forehead; (2) the classical condition 
of these responses; (3) the cla 
conditioning of voluntary behavior: 
ing verbal commands as unconditi: 
stimuli, e.g., teaching a subject to ; 
a button to a green light by pairi 
consistently with the word ‘pres: 
(4) extensive use of subjects’ sel) 2. 
ports. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DEFICITS. J,4, 
after Pavlov, characterizes ‘higher nv 
ous functioning’ in terms of three ji- 
mensions; strength, lability, and }- 
ance. Strength refers to the ability ‘o 
form new associations and simult: c- 
ously inhibit excessively broad genc::l- 
izations from these new associations. 
Lability is the ability to change av old 
association (e.g. to reverse a previ 
learned habit; as pressing a bution i 
the presence of a red light after | 
been trained to press in the prese: 

a green one). Balance is the rr tcr 
permanent state of the organism h 
regard to relative strength of excit y 
and inhibitory processes. An exci 
organism overreacts to stimulation 1 
generalizes too broadly from associat 
that are formed. An inhibitible organ: 
behaves inversely, underreacting to sti 
uli and generalizing too narrowly, Li: 
and his workers summarize the ma: 
differences between retardates and no- 
mals of a comparable age in terms 
this basic model of higher nervous fun 
tioning. Retardates are regarded as bei 
deficient with regard to strength and 
especially liability; that is, they learn 
more slowly than normals and change 
what they have learned even more 
slowly. They vary considerably (nor- 
mally?) among themselves with regard 
to balance. Indeed, three subclasses of 
retardates are recognized: excitatory, 
basic, and inhibitory. 


S Б 


2 ps CHAPTERS were written by differ- 
ent scientists in Luria’s Institute and it 
is not surprising to see marked discon- 
tinuities of style and information from 
chapter to chapter, as well as a certain 
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amount of overlap and some apparent | 
contradictions regarding terminology 
апа classification. However, taken as a 
whole, the clarity of communication in 
ittle volume is a tribute to the 
evs and undoubtedly to the trans- 
ıs well. The reader nearly always 
hat he understands procedures, re- 


511 nd interpretations. 
œ one exception to the general 
n jf communication regards the oc- 
( lifficulty in determining whether 
5 ted principle has been established 


ively from data ог deductively 
Pavlovian theory. For instance, 
15 generalization is usually spoken 
ierms of irradiation of excitation 
‘hibition in the cortex. Such bla- 
eductionism seems absurd to the 

can reader. 
other point that disconcerts the 
ican reader is the treatment of 
For most inferences, the reader is 
1 nted with a few records of indi- 
val ‘typical’ subjects. No inferential 
istics are employed to test the likeli- 
d that the data of the retardates are 
ormal in a statistical sense. It should 
said in the Russians’ defense that 
y are well-known for their conscien- 
ı5 replication of an experiment on 
eral subjects before they reach their 
nclusions, operating with essentially 
same strategy as those pursuing 
experimental analysis of behavior 
5kinnerians") in this country. Never- 
(eless, their strategy contrasts with the 
sual American demand for some ob- 
active, publicly communicable criterion 
\3 a prerequisite to data-based conclu- 

SONS. 
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It is absurd, even immoral, for a man 
who has no understanding of medicine to 
cure the sick. How much more absurd and 
immoral it is to seek to heal social ills 
without understanding their cause. 

— LENIN 
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Jane W. Kessler 


_ 1966. Pp. ix + 533. 


The author, Jane W. Kessler, com- 
pleted her doctoral work at Western Re- 
serve University in 1951, became an 
ABEPP Diplomate in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy in 1952. She is now Associate Pro- 
fessor in Psychology at Western Re- 
serve and is Director of the Mental De- 
velopment Center. 

The reviewer, Alan О. Ross, is now 
Chief Psychologist, Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center, and Adjunct Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, 
. but in September of 1967 will move to 
SUNY at Stony Brook, where he will be 
-a professor and will direct the Child 


4 
n — Development Unit of the Psychological 


Center, He has recently been very in- 


volved in such APA duties as member- 
ship in the Council of Representatives, 
Service as one of the APA representa- 
tives to the Joint Commission on Men- 
аш Health of Children, and membership 
in the Committee on Evaluation. He is 
also advisory editor of the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology. He is author of 
The Exceptional Child in the Family, а 
book CP has long planned to review 
and soon will. 


T is more difficult to write a book 
5 about the psychopathology of child- 
hood than a similar work on adults be- 
cause a discussion of childhood disorders 
must take maturational factors into ac- 
ount and must reflect an. understanding 
по only of family interaction but also of. 
е demands of the school. The field 
is thus indebted to Kessler for produc- 
ng a readable text that fills a definite - 
Reed at a time when diverse profes- 


Hints of Apostasy 


Psychopathology of Childhood. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 


Reviewed by Aran O. Ross 


standing of the psychological disorders 
of children. Social workers, psychia- 
trists, pediatricians, guidance coun- 
selors, teachers, speech therapists, no 
less than clinical psychologists, will find 
much in this comprehensive work that 
is of relevance to their activities. Kess- 
ler not only covers the standard topics 
but also mental subnormality, delin- 
quency, work with parents—and most 
commendably—prevention. No other 
book covers so much so well. 

The author frequently gives her own 
opinions. These are always identified, 
often refreshing, and sometimes provoc- 
ative. Her two principles regarding 


+ treatment reflect the experience of a 


sensitive clinician. The rule of parsi- 
mony—give all commonsense measures 
a fair trial before instituting psycho- 
therapy—and the rule of availability— 
make only recommendations that can be 
realistically followed—deserve being 
hung in every therapist’s office. Kessler 
is generally at her best when her dis- 
cussion is based on her own extensive 
experience. Her chapters on mental sub- 
normality and on learning disorders are 
by far the most felicitous, and her trac- 
ing of thë normal development of learn- 
ing, her diagnostic guides, and her prac- 
tical observations regarding psychother- 
apy with children, are gems that alone 
would make the book worth owning. 
This review could end here had the 
book not been written by a clinical 
Child psychologist who would have to 


‘do more than write the best book on 


Child psychiatry in order to earn the 
unqualified approbation of her col- 
leagues. If clinical child psychology is to 
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- justify its existence it must make 9 
unique contribution to the prevention 
_ and treatment of psychological disorders 
by bringing the knowledge of child psy. 
chology to bear on clinical problems. 
The last few years have seen an incre: :- 
ing awareness of the relevance of labc:-- 
tory research to clinical practice a: 
concomitant, growing interest of -3 
laboratory researcher in clinical : 


lems. It is because this book ig 5 
these developments that it is a < 
pointment despite its many px (9 
qualities. 


Ков on раве 2, avows her , +f- 
erence for the Freudian point of . :W 
and it is obvious throughout thats is — 
wedded to a most orthodox versio of 
psychoanalysis. The book is wr en 
along lines of the disease model oí i n- 
tal illness and the name index bea: ts 
ness to its bias. Leading in num f 
entries (62) is Freud Himself, foi 106: 
by Fräulein Anna at a respectful : 

(34). The hierarchy continu 
Kanner, Bender, Eisenberg, Stra. 
Mahler. Piaget has 14 entries, the: 
Myklebust and S. Sarason, bı 
latter's extensive and highly re! 
work on anxiety is never cited no: 
that matter, are Aronfreed or Koh! 

on moral development, Kagan on co, 
tive style, Stevenson on social re 
forcement, Bandura on modeling, 
Ginott on group therapy. Erik Erik: 
is cited only once, and in most perple 
ing context. Even then he suffers t!» 
indignity of having his name misspell; 
A discussion of ‘maternal deprivatio:: 
leans heavily on reports whose validity 
has been questioned by both Casler and 
L. Yarrow, neither of whom appear in 
Kessler's book. An instructor wishing to 
use this text and desirous of acquainting 
his students with contributions of child | 
psychologists would do well to use sup- 
plementary readings. 

While Kessler explicitly tries to re- 
late learning theory to clinical problems 
the attempts frequently reflect a lack 
of familiarity with the relevant concepts 
and literature. The most promising, dis- 
tinctly psychological contribution to the 
treatment of psychological disorders—_ 
behavior therapy—is written off as a 
mechanistic, authoritarian approach that 


seems to have brought us around full” 
cle to the authoritative therapist" (p. 
_ 383). It is written: “When we cannot 
‘understand something, we. always fall 
back on abuse. An excellent way of 


ma 1 task lighter" (Freud, Collected 
Pai Vol. Ш, p. 170). Kessler is 
{тогга by what she erroneously views 


a vior therapy’s minimizing of the 
c ole and. incorrectly "suspects 
natient is much impressed by 
ess and determination of the 
ind awed, perhaps even fright- 
\ the procedure” (p. 384): The 
the prediction of substitute 
ms remains unsupported leads the 
io wonder whether behavior 
is have “looked with a sharp 
vhether their evaluation methods 
too crude and hasty to discover 
p le adverse consequences” (p, 122). 
conditioning methods work, as in 
eatment of enuresis, Kessler offers 
{we possible explanation that “the 
\ itating psychological conflict wore 
il. f out, leaving only the habit" (p. 
Facts that are incompatible with 
ry demand that one question the 
^; they cannot be ignored or ex- 
d away. 

, despite her faithful adherence to 
assertions and the disease 
vl, the author occasionally reveals 
tate tendencies. How else would one 
un the admission that "there are 
es when relief of the symptom will 
nit the child to progress on his own” 
385); or the almost contrite state- 
t: “The potentialities of therapeu- 
tutoring of children with psycho- 
пс learning problems have hardly 
21 scratched, perhaps because of the 
ain for treating just a symptom" (p. 
501)? Let us hope that these are signs 
that Kessler is not suffering from “the 
self-delusion of the practitioner" who, 
having “committed himself to a par- 
ticular stand, . . . fenced himself in so 
that he is no longer able to learn from 

his experiences" (p. 504). 


dian 


т 
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One Should write in the manner of 
one’s period. 
—W. Somerset MAUGHAM 
` Contemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 8 


an Identity Problem? 


Albert S. Thompson and Donald 
E. Super (Eds.) 


The Professional Preparation of 
Counseling Psychologists: Re- 
port of the 1964 Greyston Con- 
ference. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1964. 
Pp. x + 165. $2.50. 


Reviewed by С. Н. PATTERSON 


. The first editor, Albert S. Thompson, 
received his PhD from the University 
of Pennsylvania and since 1949 has been 
at Columbia University where he is 
Professor of Psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Teachers College. 
He is also a fine and functioning con- 
sultant for CP. His coeditor here, Don- 
ald Super, is Professor of Psychology 
and Education, and, like Thompson, 
is at Teachers College, Columbia. 

The reviewer, C. H. Patterson, is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology and 
Chairman of the Division of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance at the University of 
Illinois. His PhD is from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and he is author of 
Theories of Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy and of the recently published 
The Counselor in the School: Selected 
Readings. 


w= should the preparation of 
counseling psychologists consist 
of? The answer promulgated here is 
simple: the Conference “endorses the 
historic statements of the Division of 
Counseling Psychology on the roles and 
preparation of counseling psychologists, 
statements which are reproduced in the 
Appendices of this report.” The report 
reiterates the nature of preparation, add- 
ing little except to agree that "the prac- 
tice of counseling psychology should em- 
brace far more than the traditional 
function of individual appraisal and 
counseling in individual interviews.” It 
fails, as have others who take this posi- 
tion, to specify these “other important 
ways of facilitating personal ‘and social 
development." So what was the value or 
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How do modern American 
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In this field study Professor 
Ainsworth describes {һе 
methods of infant care used 
by the Ganda during the 
first fifteen months of a 
child's life, and considers 
their effects on his psycho- 
social development. The 
comparison of the customs 
of the Ganda with our own 
middle-class practices re- 
veals a number of striking 
differences and some reas- 
suring similarities. Findings 
on the nature of the infant- 
mother relationship and on 
the way in which infants 
first manifest their attach- 
ment to other persons will 
be of general interest to 
parents as well as to all stu- 
dents of child development. 


Mary D. Salter Ainsworth is 
professor of psychology at 
The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. $12.00 
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tions for the improvement of training? 
This reviewer can see very little. 
Participants in the Conference in- 
cluded representatives of 21 of the 24 
APA approved counseling psychology 
х programs, selected representatives of 
other counselor education programs, se- 
lected representatives of employers 
(counseling centers, VA, R. Н. & R) 
. and of agencies supporting training (VA, 
USOE, УКА). The bases of selection 
are not stated. 
- The conference was more involved 
with longstanding concerns of counsel- 
ing psychology than with preparation or 
"training. Papers prepared for the Con- 
ference (by Francis P. Robinson, Joseph 
Samler, John G. Darley, Leona E Tyler, 
Roger A. Myers and Ralph F. Berdie) 
«detail these problems. It is apparent 
p the problem of ead still plagues 


oS 
people to develop and grow.” So does 
education, psychotherapy and the food 
dustry. It’s goal is “to further the 
fullest possible self-realization of those 
who live in a particular social setting.” 
|. This is the goal of education, psycho- 
therapy, and OEO, among others. 

- Training programs, though many are 
identical with those in clinical psychol- 
ogy, are varied in nature. The trite con- 
clusion is reached that diversity is de- 
sirable, One might take the position that 
changing conditions make any standard- 
ization of training undesirable. But, with 
all the diversity, there has been little 
“if any change in programs for 20 years. 
‘The Conference report suggests that 
“although there are emerging changes 


, €hologists, the basic objectives of coun- 
„seling psychology as enumerated in pre- 
ious statements of Division 17 are 
till valid.” 


mendation of the conference was that 
“responsibility for the preparation of 
counselors at the Master’s level be as- 
-Sumed in cooperation with other de- 
, partments, to meet the rising demands 
for competent че] which far ex- 


“ceed the potential : тшп of pic 
trained psychologists.” Darley suggests 
the allocation of counseling functions 
to those with two years of training. 
Most of the counseling now being done 
is probably performed by individuals 
with less than doctoral preparation. 
Counseling psychologists would no 
longer be expected to do what most of 
them do not do at present, and would 
be free to supervise, consult, administer, 
teach, and do research. Of course, if 
counseling psychologists are to teach 
and to supervise counseling and coun- 
selors, they will need to be prepared to 
do counseling and should have some 
actual experience in counseling. 

A question might be raised about the 
matter of supervision. Counseling psy- 
chology seems to feel that all coun- 
selors without the doctorate must be 
Supervised. But most persons now doing 
counseling without the doctorate are not 
supervised, and in most cases where they 
are supposedly supervised, supervision 
is actually a fiction. The reviewer would 
suggest that counselors can be adequately 
prepared in a two year program so that 
they can function with most clients and 
problems without supervision, and will 
know when to consult or obtain super- 
vision when this is necessary. Certainly 
if counseling is concerned with essen- 
tially "normal" individuals this should 
be the case. 

With the lack of students in counsel- 
ing psychology programs, the question 
might be raised as to who they would 
teach, and what would they teach? Per- 
haps we could benefit by a look at some 
of the flourishing counselor preparation 
programs in schools and colleges of 
education. One of the recommendations 
of the conference was that APA study 
the roles of programs in education in 
producing counseling psychologists. But 
now, three years after the conference, 
there is no indication that this or the 
other recommendations are being pur- 
sued. 


Counseling ; 
for Serenity 


Henry Weitz 


Behavior Change Through Gui 
ance. New York: Wiley, 1964. 
xiii + 225. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Emery J. Соммт^ 


The author, Henry Weitz, is Asso 
Professor of Education and Direct 
the Counseling Center of Duke + 
versity. He received the PhD in è » 
chology and guidance from Ruto s 
University in 1942, has worked in ¢ 
ance both in public schools and ai 
university level before going to D: 
The reviewer, Emery J. Cummin 
Assistant Professor of Education at 
Diego State College. He received 
PhD in educational psychology | 
Michigan State University, work 
residence hall guidance progra 
three years while there. Then hc 
as Associate Dean of Studeni 
Wheaton College, Illinois, before 
to San Diego. 


HIS BOOK is a solid contribution 

guidance literature and has a gi 
deal to offer those concerned with cov 
seling. The author does not burden | 
readers with grocery lists, do’s an 
don't's of guidance, or floor plans of t! 
ideal guidance office. Nor does he cor 
cern himself with superficial summarie 
of various counseling theories or witli 
simple formulae for successful counsel- 
ing. Rather he deals with guidance in a 
larger sense, involving social, global hu- 
man behavior framed within an adequate 
theoretical structure. 

Dr. Weitz prepares the reader for his 
approach in the preface of his book with 
the statement: “. . . we have tried to 
examine the structure of idiosyncratic 
human behavior, to see the interactions 
between a unique biographical history 
and a unique configuration of circum- 
stances, and to relate this behavioral in- 
teraction to that crucial human activity 
of collaborative problem solving that we 
have come to call guidance." 

His definition of guidance refers spe- 
cifically to professional assistance in 
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diss 
> eas 


eralized problem-solving behavior, and 
although he tries to make a distinction 
“between guidance and counseling this 
dist on is often lost in the pages of 
hi k. The reviewer found this to be 


so what confusing because the reader 
i infrequently left unclear concern- 
hose activities that constitute guid- 
and those that comprise counseling. 


% 


were merely a semantic problem 
could be readily dismissed, but un- 
rtunately it is more than that. 
After spending considerable time de- 
loping a theoretical concept of be- 
evior in the early portion of the 
ok, the author proceeds to develop a 
»roblem-solving approach to counseling. 
Vithin his framework a behavior prod- 
is an internal dynamic process of 
nteractions between the individual's re- 
ponse repertory and stimulus functions. 
‘lements in his previous experience, cur- 
ent environment, as well as feedback 
vechanisms determine the behavior 
product at any given moment, and all 
behavior products are related to previ- 
ous behavior products and each projects 
its energy into the future. 


Mu to Weitz’s theory is the 
concept that present events lodge them- 
selves in the matrix of the future and 
shape its structure. He suggests three 
main steps in the guidance (counseling) 
process: 1) problem identification, which 
_ can be facilitated through the diagnostic 
| interview, direct observation of spon- 
` taneous behavior, and use of records 
and test scores; 2) structural planning, 
which involves the examining, with the 
“client, of viable alternatives; and 3) 
‘structural activation, a process which 
- involves translating the planning into ac- 
_ tion. Inherent in problem solving is the 
idea that the client learns not just the 
steps in solving the immediate problem 
or problems, but that he learns a process 
that will enable him to solve future 
‘problems without additional help. 

A significant contribution of this vol- 
ume is its handling of the symbolic na- 
` ture of language as it affects the guid- 
ance (counseling) process. The writer 
emphasizes the fact that the counselor 
is often limited to the manipulation of 
“symbols and is forced to make judg- 


et 
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ments on this basis. Weitz’s treatment of 
this aspect of the guidance process de- 
serves careful reading by all who at- 
tempt to effect changes through manipu- 
lation of verbal symbols. 

Weitz defines the goal of guidance as 
serenity, a state of internal psychologi- 
cal order in which one’s output of 
energy flows spontaneously. This view is 
similar to other theoretical approaches 
utilizing such terms as tension-reduc- 
tion, self-actualization and fully-func- 
tioning. This reviewer felt that Weitz 
could have used a term already in use, 
thus eliminating the need for another 
specialized definition. 

Behavior Change Through Guidance 
would be appropriate for use in ad- 
vanced guidance classes and is a must 
for reading lists in guidance classes at 
all levels. 


For Therapists 
and Parents 


Donald J. Holmes. Foreword by 
Raymond W. Waggoner 


The Adolescent in Psychotherapy. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1964. Pp. xviii + 337. $9.50. 


Reviewed by ALICE GUSTAV 


The author, Donald J. Holmes, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School. He 
received his MD from the College of 
Medicine, Ohio State University, in 
1952 and has been Chief of both Adoles- 
cent and Adult Service at the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute, University of Michi- 
gan Hospital. 

The reviewer, Alice Gustav, is As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, New 
York University. Her 1946 PhD is from 
NYU, she interned at Worcester State 
Hospital and received her certificate in 
applied psychology for teachers from 
the William Alanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry in 1954. She has had twenty- 
five years of experience as a consulting 
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relationships. 


YWENTV-FIVE YEARS of exciting pro- 
fessional counseling with adolescents 

(a surprising number of whom were in 

` therapy) often led me to the cliché: I 
could write a book. But now Dr. Holmes 
as done it. Essentially, his book is.a 
description of the functioning of the in- 
patient Adolescent Service at the Neuro- 
sychiatric Institute of the University 

Jf Michigan Hospital. Along the way he 
explores (with wisdom, good humor, 
nd delightful language) the gap be- 
ween Freudian theory and psycho- 
rapeutic practice, and differences be- 

ween adolescent and adult therapy; he 

© writes about how the adolescent learns 
d. to cope with his world, and how thera- 
peutic and other staff members learn to 


elves, 
One may accuse Dr. Holmes of having 


sturbed adolescents and because his 
ecipes for treatment are quite specific. 
ut this is a very special, and much- 
eded, cookbook. Dr. Holmes brings to 
his task а rich background of teaching 
nd psychiatric practice, which he 
‘shares generously with the reader. Ther- 
apists of all degrees of experience and 
Ў ‘of all theoretical persuasions will profit 
from his suggestions for what to say 
and do in face-to- face encounters with 
“adolescents and staff, his lavish use of 
A meaningful case histories, and his trans- 
lations and rephrasings of vague theo- 
retical terminology into colorfully de- 
_ scriptive, yet everyday, language. Ther- 
_ apists will also’ find much personal 
comfort in his understanding delineation 
problems inherent in their role. 


EA ous potential audience for the 


book. are non-therapeutic personnel who 


il with adolescents, e.g., parents and 
achers, The adult’s distraught “Why 
lo they behave that way?” is answered, 
d so are the questions as to why the 
dult is distraught. For example, the 
urrent vogue of ‘beatnik’ attire exas- 

pi ates adults because it seems to in- 


dicate a ‘don't care attitude,’ which is 


- a cardinal sin in our success-striving 


culture. Dr. Holmes indicates that an 
adolescent does not achieve this ap- 
parently careless, dirty, appearance 
without meticulous attention to detail, 
and that it is really a well-planned cam- 
paign to disconcert adults, and to show 
their rebellion. Now, why does this in- 
sight fail to soothe the adult? Because, 
according to Dr. Holmes, “. . . in those 
brief, flinching glimpses through the 
amnesia which covers most of his 
adolescence, he recognizes himself—the 
same person then as now. And he is 
still not quite certain that he has really 
made it, permanently and irreversibly” 
(p. 54). 

It is interesting that throughout the 
book Dr. Holmes deplores the fact that 
Freudian theory is of so little help in 
actual therapeutic practice. Yet he 
clings to this theory. It could be sug- 
gested that instead of fighting he might 
switch to Rational-Emotive Psychother- 


- ару. He could then have a theory and 


practice which do jibe. For, in common 
with advocates of Rational-Emotive Psy- 
chotherapy, Dr. Holmes utilizes a forth- 
right confrontation of the adolescent pa- 
tient with the fact of his disturbed be- 
havior, arguments with the patient, an 
earthy evaluation of the pangs of life 
in this world rather than an unrealistic 
promise of idyllic existence, definitely 
prescribed practice in new ways of be- 
having, and considerable emphasis on 
human fallibility of both patient ahd 
therapist. 

What else can be criticized about this 
book? Frankly, nothing significant ex- 
cept Dr. Holmes's assumption that the 
psychotherapist should be a physician, 
for which the only supporting evidence 
is one case history involving acute ap- 
pendicitis. 


ul 


They reason theoretically, without dem- 
onstrating experimentally, and errors are 
the result. 

— MICHAEL FARADAY 


Rattus, \ ' 
Norvegicus and Rattus 


S. A. Barnett 


The Rat: A Study in Behaviour 
Chicago, Ш.; Aldine, 1963. Pp. x: 
+ 288. $7.95. 


Reviewed by EDWARD C. SIMME: 


The author, S. A. Barnett, hold 
а 1937 zoology degree from the Un 
sity of Oxford, is senior member o 
Department of Zoology at the Un 
sity of Glasgow. 

The reviewer, Edward C. Simm 
Associate Professor of Psycholog 
Ohio's Miami University. His Ph 
from Washington State University 
his main research interests focus o 
ploratory behavior, discrimination 
ing and social behavior as all thi 
cur in humans, ants, and rats 
one of the editors of the Miam 
posium on Social Facilitation and 
tion, now being prepared for publi 


E this brief, important, and ! 
readable work be overlook: 
American psychologists, it should 
pointed out what it is not. It is n 
manual on the care and breeding 
laboratory rats, although the infor: 
tion contained in it is of great potent 
value to those who would use, mis-u: 
and over-use these animals, It is not 
review of the literature of psychologic 
investigations employing rats as su^- 
jects, as was Munn's 1950 volume, al- 
though nearly 350 references are cit^^ 
many of them previously overlooked 
What Barnett's book is, is a compact 
account of the behavior, and the most 
relevant underlying physiology, of Rat- 
tus norvegicus, some of the domesticated 
strains of which are familiar to psy- 
chologists, and of the less known Rattus 
rattus, with somewhat more emphasis on 
the former, Throughout the book, com- 
parison is emphasized: between R. nor- 
vegicus and R. rattus, between wild 
rats and lab rats, and occasionally be- | 
tween rats in general and other species. 
Description tends to merge into explana- 
tion and interpretation, but which ds 
which is usually easily discernible and 


rangement. 
"opicaly, the book can be divided 
"roughly into halves. The first of these 
j 15 with what might be considered 
? behavior, such as territoriality, 
лоп, neophobia, food preferences, 
үг, sexual and maternal behavior, 
5 dominance, fighting, and stereo- 
t еһауїог. 
© material discussed in this section 
зе of the greatest interest to 
a psychologists, since much of 
t ilormation presented is unfortu- 
;ot well known in this country, 
ah of great potential importance, 
for conventional laboratory studies. 


ny conclusions can be drawn from 
lata presented, perhaps they would 
hat the rat is a highly adaptable 
«nal, and is much more social than 
{ ally given credit for. The some- 
t paradoxical combination of a very 
a ı tendency to explore, in both wild 
l laboratory rats, and an intense 
;phobia, especially in wild rats, has 
тей the survival of not only the 
cles, but of countless individual ani- 
als, Indeed, they seem to thrive in 
ntact with human society. The dis- 
ission of rat ‘societies,’ which are 
mite flexible and also aid survival, 
serves to point out the neglected findings 
af the extent to which rats are social 
animals, 

The last half of the book is of less 
interest to psychologists, since most of 
the material is quite familiar. It deals 
largely with learning, in the laboratory, 

with drives, and with something of 
brain function. Barnett's emphasis is on 
‘complex learning, and the point is well 
. made that rats can learn highly complex 
‘problems, and can do so in an ‘insight- 
{ ful. way, although some elements of 
trial-and-error behavior cannot be ex- 
cluded in explaining their behavior. 
The entire book, but especially the 
last half, is made more understandable 
by Barnett's glossary, which defines 
` several standard, but often ambiguous, 
psychological. terms as he uses them 
throughout the work. The. excellent 
ghotographs and the drawings of wild 
rats in action are alone wofth the price 
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Women as Woman 
Robert Jay Lifton (Ed.) 


The Woman in America. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1965. 
Pp. ix + 293. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Mary ALICE WHITE 


The editor, Robert Jay Lifton, is the 
Foundation’s Fund for Research in Psy- 
chiatry Associate Professor at Yale 
University. Formerly he was Research 
Associate in Psychiatry at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has an MD from New York 
Medical College and received psycho- 
analytic training at the Boston Psycho- 
analytic Institute. He is author of 
Thought Reform and The Psychology of 
Totalism: A Study of "Brainwashing" 
in China. 

The reviewer, Mary Alice White, is 
Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia. She says 
she has a primary interest in research 
on psychological aspects of education, 
but she is also active in training school 
psychologists and is a member of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of 
Children. Maybe the varied and eclectic 
nature of her interests had something to 
do with her being asked to review the 
present book. 


ASED on the title of this book, I am 

totally qualified as a reviewer for 

the first time in my life. Т am a woman 

and I live in America. The assumptions 

beneath this title are as disturbing as 

“The Puerto Rican in America,” or 
“The Negro in America.” 

This book is the outcome of a con- 
ference called by Daedalus magazine in 
1963. The contributors make up the 
following recipe: three psychologists 
(Bailyn, McClelland, and Riesman); 
one graduate student, field not clear 
(Conway); one historian (Degler); one 
jewelry maker and wife of an analyst 
(Erikson); one psychoanalyst (Erik- 
son); one psychiatrist (Lifton); one 
Director of the Women’s Bureau (Peter- 
son); one sociologist (Rossi); one psy- 
chiatric social worker (Rostow); and 
one critic (Trilling). The biographical 
notes on six of the seven women state 


they are also wives or mothers, suggest- 
ing these are relevant criteria of expert- 
ness. The first question that needs to | 
be raised, as Rossi does, is: What con- 
stitutes an expert on the subject of 
women? A parallel question, and one of 
which we are all recently aware, is: Who 
is an expert on the Negro? 

As a series of contributions to our 
knowledge of women in America, their 
problems and their solutions, it is this 
reviewers opinion that the psycho- 
logical-analytic group comes off rather 
badly. Why? Their contributions are 
marred by lack of definition of their 
subjects (they seem to be almost ex- 
clusively referring to educated upper 
middle-class American women); by а, 
lack of demographic data; by use of , 
case-studies that have limited generaliza- 
tion; by reliance on psychoanalytically- 
oriented views that lack adequate evi- 
dence in the eyes of those of us who 
are data-oriented rather than faith- 
oriented; and by an almost total disre- 
gard for either the notion of individual 
differences or the danger of stereotypes. 
Had this book been written about the 
Negro in America, for example, its 
scholarship, authenticity, and right to : 
expertise would have been sharply v» 
challenged. : 


Ebo: the book develops an in- 
terest, Two contributors, Trilling and: 
Rossi (yes, both women and neither. 
psychologists) raise serious objections. 
Rossi argues (p. 104) “The consequences 
of this acceptance of psychoanalytic 
ideas and conservatism in the social | 
sciences have been twofold: first, the — ^ 
social sciences in the United States 
have contributed very little since the 
1930's to any lively intellectual dialogue 
on sex equality as a goal or the ways of | 
implementing that goal. Second, they 
have provided a quasi-scientific under- | 
pinning to educators, marriage coun- 
selors, mass media and advertising re- 
searchers, who together have partly . 
created, and certainly reinforced, the | 
withdrawal of millions of young Ameri- 
can women from the mainstream of- 
thought and work in our society.” 
Whether one agrees with her thesis 
or not, and many readers will not, the 
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issue н : 
debate within psychology. | 


2 Trilling’s analysis of the literary image 
of women is one of the best pieces of 
writing this reviewer has seen recently. 
Tt fully deserves its own reading, but 
еге are some samples: . . . “In serious 
contemporary fiction, the interest which 
once attached to the social scene now 
has a different object: it is directed to 
the self.” |.. “I cannot over-emphasize 
— the degree to which, in the modern 

literary view, a proper awareness of self 
~ ds equated with social morality.” , . . 


03 “the new impulse of the writer (is) to 


- identify the destructive female force 
"with the destructive social force: woman 
is society in all its dark, unspecifiable 
lust and horror.” What Trilling sug- 
sts is that the modern male writer, 
in taking up the thesis of commitment 
to self, is actually borrowing from 
women writers, Her implications are 
quite clear, if not palatable, that the 
male image may be in some distress at 
е moment. This, of course, is a typical 
argument of a typical woman, as all we 
‘ypical males and females know. As an 
analysis of current images in literature, 
wever, it is definitely first-rate, and 
d would make an imaginative contribution 
Mal to Psychology One, as would Rossi’s 
article, 


jM hidden theme in this book, then, 
. "becomes the counterpoint between those 
Ve uo hold to the psychoanalytic image of 
"Nomen, versus Rossi and Trilling who 
hallenge it, and, indeed, challenge the 
Very assumptions upon which the title 
fend the selection of the contributors 
. rest, 
f The study of American women needs 
holarship if we are to understand if 
ley comprise a group, or groups; 
whether they experience inequality or 
i ther problems; why this country is 
lling behind in its proportion of trained 
vomen; and what solutions are possible, 
Jt would be hoped that this subject 
uld be approached with some objec- 
livity, without the rancor Trilling im- 
ies exists, and without the reactionary 
attitudes that Rossi scores. Eventually, 
5 Rossi implies, it may be possible for 
us to put aside a binary code for stereo- 
ping human behavior. (As an after- 


UE 


AE occurred to me that per- 
haps women and Negroes should com- 
pare notes on the relative values of being 
equal, without being integrated, versus 
being integrated but without being 
equal.) 


Basic and Industrial 


Norman R. F. Maier 


Psychology in Industry. 3rd Ed. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965. 
Pp. xiv + 718. $8.95. 


Reviewed by ]озЕРн R, HELLER 


The author, Norman К. F. Maier, is 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, am institution. with 
which he has been allied in one capacity 
or another since before 1928, the date 
of his PhD there. He is a widely known 
industrial consultant, an ABEPP diplo- 
mate in industrial psychology, author of 
Principles of Animal Psychology (with 
Schneirla), Frustration, and Principles 
of Human Relations. 

The reviewer, Joseph R. Heller, is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Sacra- 
mento State College and Consultant, Re- 
search Division, California Youth Au- 
thority. His 1966 PhD is from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, where he 
worked under Sarbin. He is a social psy- 
chologist interested in the broad area of 
Socialization and he teaches both social 
and industrial psychology. He is cur- 
rently completing an annotated bibliog- 
raphy on the topics of identification and 
identity and writing a review paper on 
the area of deviant behavior and social 
class. 


pes THIRD EDITION of Psychology 
in Industry (1965) is closely pat- 
terned after the Second Edition (1955). 
The book's twenty chapters contain a 
well written coverage of both basic psy- 


chological principles and their applica- 


tions to the industrial situation. Th 
book gets strength from this stress on 
the basic psychological principles under- 
lying human behavior. It can be used. 
effectively with individuals who have 
not had previous psychology courses, 
The text is intended to be used in 
strong ‘learning by doing’ atmosphe- 
and each chapter is followed by a< 
cussion exercise or role playing 5 
tion, A disadvantage of this arr 
ment is that the teacher who doc: 
employ these exercises has 60 pag: 
dead weight in the text. While tı j 
and changes since 1955 have been уи: 1 
into this edition, the ‘classic’ referen -5 
have not been dropped. However, in 
chapters such as those on fatigue 
safety students occasionally ask, ‘ 
isn't there any more recent informa!) n 
on this topic?’ The extensive chi 
bibliography has been replaced by ion 
or so ‘suggested readings.’ While $ 
has been done in part by updating thc 
lists, the loss of the extensive coi 
in the older lists is noticeable. 
Three omissions in the text coss 
me. There is little said about org: 
tion theory from a theoretical 
point. A discussion of problems wii 
organizations is primary to the boc! 
but it would help to integrate this wi 
theories such as McGregor’s X and 
There is little discussion of automatio 
and the problems which face the iy 
dustrial society of the future. The: 
problems are far from being even clearly 
defined, but an awareness of them 
should be given to the student of indus. ^. 
trial psychology. Also missing is a @- — 
rect discussion of union-management 
relations from the standpoint of intesa 
group conflict. While these omissions do. 
not detract from the book's stated pur- 
pose, their coverage would certainly en- 
hance it. 


4 pio is a lack of integration in the 
feld of industrial psychology, and 
Maier's text demonstrates it. This lack: 
is in the area of correlating question- 
naire measurements with behavior. We 
know from the conflicting reviews 0 
Hertzberg et aL, and Brayfield an 
Crockett that there is no clear relation 
ship between job attitudes, morale, etc. 


sult of our failure to do a construct 
analysis of these areas, and to see how 


ered in chapter three, morale and 
"oup processes in chapter five, needs 
110 motives not until chapters thirteen 
vl fourteen. Yet these concepts are all 
‘heoretically and operationally linked, 
vid we measure all of them by, the same 
pe of questionnaires. Job satisfaction 
5 in part a function of what needs a 
person has (his motives for working), 
whether or not the job is expected to 
satisfy these needs, and whether or not 
the job actually does satisfy them. At- 
iitudes will relate to performance if, 
and only if, performance can be ex- 
pected to confirm or disconfirm these at- 
titudes. Maier realizes this by referring 
to. Kelman's conception of attitude 
change processes. It is my feeling that 
milar model should be applied to the 
a of needs and motives and their 
satisfaction in industrial situations. Then, 
all of these concepts could be theoreti- 
cally and operationally integrated. 


ET. TEXT is well illustrated with 
charts, tables, and photographs, and there 
were a minimum of typographical errors. 
However, these is one confusing use of 
chapter order. Chapters seven through 
ten are entitled, respectively, Individual 
Differences, Measuring Proficiency, The 
Use of Psychological Tests in Selection 
_ and Placement, and The General Nature 
$ of Psychological Tests. I have found 
` this order a bit awkward to use, and 
instead have students read chapters 
“seven, ten, nine, and eight in that order. 
5 -Allen Solem has written an accompany- 
$ ing Student Workbook, and a series of 
objective examination questions is avail- 
able for instructors, 

` The text clearly demonstrates the 
` thinking of its author, from an early 
- chapter on frustration to the continued 
stress on problem solving, group discus- 
"sions, and role playing. This gives the 
book excellent continuity. Because of 
this continuity and its basic psychologi- 
cal approach Maier's Psychology in In- 
_ dustry is preferable as an introductory 
5 extbook to Gilmer's recent revision. 
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Tested Tests 
C. H. Lawshe and Michael J. Balma 


Principles of Personnel Testing. 
2nd Ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. Pp. viii + 427. $8.95. 


Reviewed by THOMAS W. HARRELL 


The first author, Charles H. Lawshe, 
is Professor of Industrial Psychology 
and Dean of University Extension, 
Purdue University. An earlier book is 
Psychology of Industrial Relations. The 
second author, Michael J. Balma, a PhD 
from Purdue, has spent nine years in 
testing activities with the General Elec- 
tric Company and since 1963 he has 
been with the division of personnel de- 
velopment at Abbott Laboratories, Chi- 
cago. 

The reviewer, Thomas W. Harrell, is 
Professor of Applied Psychology, Stan- 
ford University. His 1936 PhD is from 
Johns Hopkins and he is author of Man- 
agers, Performance and Personality and 
Industrial Psychology and coauthor of 
the early forms of the Army General 
Classification Test and of the Army 
General Mechanical Aptitude Test. 


e AND BALMA have tried to re- 
vise Principles of Personnel Test- 
ing to make it explicitly serve as a be- 
ginning text as well as to serve the 
business audience. The first edition was 
intended only for the business audience 
but college teachers also used it as a 
text. The authors have succeeded to 
the extent that one book could be ex- 
pected to serve both audiences. There 
is a wider spread of difficulty than in 
the original edition because of the in- 
tention to address both audiences. The 
most difficult portion is the set of tech- 
nical notes which will be of interest to 
the student but can be skipped by the 
businessman unless he wishes to study 
some detailed procedure. There is a 
wide coverage of jobs and tests pre- 
sented in an objective and critical 
manner, 

The frame of reference is an empiri- 
cal one of demonstrated validity, usually 
with present employees rather than fol- 
low-up studies. The empirical results 


have been presented in expectancy charts 

that would be easy for the businessman | 
to understand even if he did not under- 

stand the coefficient of correlation from 

which they were derived. Tt is not com- 

pletely clear why there are presented 

several different kinds of expectancy . 
charts that have such similar results. 

There are more studies reported from 
Purdue than from any other university 
and more from the General Electric 
Company than from any other company. 4 
Purdue has in fact had more publica- 
tions on personnel tests than any other 
university. The General Electric has in 
fact been unusually active in studying 
the use of personnel tests although many 
of the references are to company sources 
that have not been readily available 
to the public. There is an adequate 
representation of studies from other uni- 
versities and other companies. Conse- 
quently the egocentric predicament of 
the authors is по more harmful to the 
book than is generally true of organiza- 
tional loyalty. 

There seems to be an inconsistency 
worth noting. The authors advocate 
limiting themselves to an objective ct 
criterion of vocational success. They 
have used objective criteria where avail- 
able. But they have not limited them- . 
selves, and wisely so. The criteria for 
executives were probably all or almost 
all based on subjective ratings as was no 
doubt also true for salesmen, and as a ~ 
matter of fact for many of the mechani- - 
cal and clerical jobs. i 

Mechanical and clerical jobs seem to - ~ 
be covered most thoroughly, with execu- 
tive jobs given the least attention while - 
sales jobs fall in between. To a con- . 
siderable extent this is a representation 
of the current state of knowledge. 

There is a good index of tests, al- 
though not a critical one, and of test 
publishers with addresses. The technical 
notes are clear and useful to the student. — 

Lawshe and Balma should certainly 
be considered by any teacher of a be- ~ 
ginning course in industrial tests and ` 
by any businessman who wants an in- : 
troduction to the subject. Further, it 
should be in the library of anyone doing - 
research on the topic. 
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` MEDIA 
` Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


_ Behavioral Engineering 
— for Ward Personnel 


- Teaching the Mentally Retarded — 
A Positive Approach. 16 mm 
- — sound film, black and white, 22 
© minutes, Project director was G. J. 
= Bensberg. C, N. Colwell was the 
~ technical advisor, Available for 
| Viewing without charge from PHS 
Audio-Visual Facility, Communi- 
. cable Disease Center, Atlanta, 
` Georgia, 30333, Purchase price not 
-established at press time, 
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Reviewed by J. S. BIRNBRAVER 


Gerard J. Bensberg, project director 
` Jor the film reviewed here, received his 
: D in 1957 from George Peabody Col- 
© lege. Since 1961 he was Director of 
"a the Attendant Training Project, South- 
| n Regional Education Board, Now he 
"is Associate Professor of Psychology, 
| Department of Psychiatry, University of 

Alabama Medical Center. His pres- 
A ent convictions about the applica- 
| tion of learning principles to the be- 
"havior of retardates apparently come 
3 from successful experiences at Pinecrest 
- State School, Pineville, Louisiana. Cecil 
_ N. Colwell; the technical advisor, is 
largely responsible for the success of the 

conditio work at Pinecrest in the 
Sense that he has participated daily 
since the work began five years ago. 
Taught by Norman Ellis, Keller and 
_ Marian Breland, and the kids at Pine- 
— rest, Colwell has considerable practical 
experience in shaping behavior and 

— Jay Birnbrauer, the reviewer, received 
his PhD in 1962 from Indiana Univer- 
sity. He is now Assistant Professor of 


y 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Psychology, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, and Research Psy- 
chologist, Murdoch Center in Butner, 
North Carolina, where he administers a 
ward of severely and profoundly re- 
tarded boys. Earlier experience with 
practical application of learning prin- 
ciples in the education of retarded chil- 
dren includes the Programed Learning 
Classroom at Rainier School in Buck- 
ley, Washington. He writes, “I was a 
member of the consulting staff on the 
Smith, Kline and French film, Rein- 
forcement Therapy, and therefore am 
Sympathetic with what one must go 
through, not only with the kids, but also 
with the producer and photographers.” 


Ce the majority of residents of 
institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded are treated as custodial cases. 
The training and other non-medical at- 
tention given the bulk of the moderately, 
severely and profoundly retarded is not 
organized, but depends upon the in- 
terests of individual staff members. A 
pessimistic attitude prevails about these 
custodial cases and they are left in the 
care of ward, maintenance and recrea- 
tional personnel while the experts devote 
most of their time to the residents 
whose prospects for education and re- 
turn to the community are higher. Con- 
sidering the demands upon their time 
and the fact that they have been utterly 
without support and status, nonprofes- 
sional employees have done about the 
best that can be expected, and occa- 
sionally even more with particular resi- 
dents. 

Recently, institutions have become 
interested in maximizing the capabilities 
of their custodial residents. This, I sup- 
pose, is due to the increased numbers of 
lower functioning retardates in institu- 
tions, the availability of funds from the 
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federal government and the appearance - 
of some people like the makers of this 
film who had ideas about how to train 
the untrainable and wanted to put them 
into practice. 

The most frequently touted method 
of instruction are those derived fro 
learning laboratory techniques—opera 
conditioning, behavior modification, ! 
havior shaping or whatever label 
prefer. The authors of this film use 
expression, positive reward trainin 
seems to be generally accepted that 


logical people to conduct the ne б 
training аге the residents’ substi 
parents, ward personnel. After all D 


training in question includes such « 
as toilet habits, dressing and undress 
eating habits and coming in out oí 
rain. 

This film, a supplement to the bo | 
edited by G. Bensberg, Teaching 
Mentally Retarded (Atlanta: бош a 
Regional Education Board, 1963), i: 
tended to show ward personnel hos. |» 
reinforce approximations to desire: 
havior and ignore undesired behav: 
plus some tricks of the trade. I: А 
tries to convey the power of pos B 
reward training and, judging from 
inspirational background music and } 
of the narration, someone hoped that 
tendants would charge back to th 
wards and begin shaping kids. 

The thesis of the film is that 

tardates, to be sure, will always be : 
tarded, but they can learn; these а д 
the principles to follow and if you ар; 
them as we have, your job and t 
children's lives will be more satisfy! 
It begins with an unexaggerated and 
technically good view of a ward for pro- 
foundly retarded children. Then the 
narrator tells about Wayne, a cute six 
year old who is making a mess with his 
food. The bulk of the film shows how 
Wayne was taught to take off his shirt, 
put on his pants, eat with a spoon, sit 
on a commode and come when called 

By changing the skill being taught, 
the narrator is able to reiterate the basic 
principles of behavior shaping and de- 
liver the message of the film without. 
being boring or offensive. And there is 
no talking-at-the-audience, not a single 
technical term and no mention of rats, 
pigeons or dogs. In contrast, other films 
with similar purposes, О. I. Lovaas's 
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ain both lectures and technical 
inology and consequently lose many 
hers of the audience, i 
í one does not believe in the value 
training retarded people with fre- 
nt and immediate tangible rein- 
cers, then this film would not alter 
t view, It almost invites criticism 
ıl; of course, does contain several de- 
‘table assertions, On the other hand, 
{ one does believe in the utility of 
corning principles and wishes to train 
people, or himself, in their application, 
this film is an excellent training aid. 
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wondered who was doing the 
ing and minding the other ninety-nine 


ГУ. film was shown with no introduc- 
tion to a small group of parents, mem- 
bers of the professional and nonprofes- 
sional staff at Murdoch Center, and 
classes of abnormal psychology students, 
‘nurses and graduate educators. The 
viewers, except possibly the student 
/murses, were familiar with my operant 
ntation and bad some idea about - 


t that meant. Most of the Murdoch it contains examples of difficult situa- 


slag more than coke, simply because slag is more plentiful 


0] all the wastes in American society, not the cutting down of forests but the stunting of in- 
tellectual growth is our most costly squandering of resources. The democratic heresy is to value 


In addition to the high percentage of 4 
who thought that Teaching tha _ 


remarkable tribute to the clarity of the - 
film, I am not convinced of the value of 
leading people to believe that behavioral - 
principles are easily applied. True, the 
principles are few and easily described, 
but considerable practice is necessary to 
behave in accordance with them, ‚7 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded is in — 
every respect a better film than Tregt- 
ing the Hospitalized Mentally Retarded 
through Conditioning. The purposes of 
the latter are not clear and it is much 
too long for what it contains. Reinforces 
ment Therapy is an introduction and — 
survey which nicely complements Trach~ ` 
ing the Mentally Retarded, There is no — 
question about the need for good instruc= _ 
tional materials for relatively unsophisti- _ 
cated childcare workers, Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded—A Positive Ap — 
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er audience had read Bensberg's tions and leaves no doubt about the proach is the first to qualify. 
‘ 
eR ar CUMPLA ARIE. 
Tama E E 
Pik Cent or VIXWKRS REPLYING "Vis" то QUESTION ANBREVIATKO AT Lkrr m . 
Murdoch Center Employees Psychology Student Advanced 1 
NonProfessional Professional Parents Students Nurses ‘Teachers ^3 
Question (N= 32) N = 33) (N= 6) (N= 39) N = 20) (N = 12) 
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"Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1964. Pp, 
ix + 184, $7.50. 


` In this short volume an obviously 
knowledgeable public health and com- 
munity psychiatrist and an equally 
knowledgeable social worker have ren- 
-dered distinct service to the field of 
mental health. Although their manual is 
far from complete, they present some 
excellent chapters that should be con- 
sidered by all professions and com- 
munities planning community based com- 
prehensive programs in mental health. 
Since 1964, there has been considerable 
. movement and some changes in the 
structure, administration, and concep- 
tions of community mental health serv- 
ices, Nevertheless, this manual still 
possesses considerable value. Although 
it addresses itself primarily to com- 
unity psychiatry, its approaches are 
‘broad enough for all professionals in- 
_ terested in mental health. Its reference 
“sections are particularly valuable as is 
he generally tolerant and erudite orien- 
tation of the manual itself, 


Tra Iscor 


ROBERT С. Le CLAIR (Ed.) The Letters 
of William James. and Theodore 
Flournoy. Madison, Wis.: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1966, Pp. xix + 
252. $6.75. 


A collection of letters exchanged be- 
| tween the famous American psycholo- 
— gist (70 items) and an accomplished if 

- less well known European psychologist 

(54 items). Covering the period 1890— 
. 1910, these letters provide a veritable 
- window on the major professional and 

the socio-political events of the time. 

They should be rewarding reading for 
_ the historically oriented psychologist, 
and interesting to many others. Useful 
editorial commentaries are provided for 
+ the major sections of the book. 


MELVIN H. Marx 


EucENE MINKOWSKI. Traité de Psycho- 
pathologie. (Logos Introduction Aux 
Études Philosophiques) Paris, France: 
№ Presses Universitaires de 


х France, 
1966. Pp. xix + 755. F. 40. 


As the term "Traite" suggests, this 
ook is written more for philosophers 
han for psychologists or psychiatrists. 


The orientation is phenomenological and 
existential in the sense that the presen- 
tation is more descriptive than causal 
and in the sense that psychopathology is 
seen as a distinct category of behavior 
which derives from our human condi- 
tion and which is common to all man- 
kind. Pathological behavior, from this 
point of view, is not on a continuum 
with normal behavior, but rather on its 
own continuum, the dimension of human 
suffering. Seen as a condition of human 
existence, suffering has positive, growth 
inducing values, in addition to its nega- 
tive attributes. Although the book seems 
rather provincial and  non-research 
oriented in its referencing, it nonetheless 
provides a readable introduction to a 
philosophical interpretation of abnormal 
behavior. 

Davin ELKIND 


MILAN MORGENSTERN, Heren Low- 
BEER, and FRANZ MORGENSTERN. 
Translated by FRANZ MORGENSTERN. 
Preface by Jack Tizard. Practical 
Training for the Severely Handicapped 
Child. Tadworth, Surrey, England: 
Spastics Society Medical Education 
and Information Unit in association 
with William Heinemann Medical 
Books, Ltd., 1966. Pp. 134. 21s. 


A product of many years’ work with 
severely retarded children, this book 
describes a number of ingenious, inexpen- 
sive, and easy-to-make learning games, 
and, more importantly, specifies how the 
games are used to further the develop- 
ment of the child, to assess his deficits 
and potentials, and to enrich the rela- 
tionship between child and teacher. Of 
the book Jack Tizard, Professor of Child 
Development, University of London 
Institute of Education, says: “This book 
is so rich in psychological insights, and 
the authors are so inventive in their 
techniques, that I believe it will prove 
an enduring contribution to the litera- 
ture, worthy to take its place beside the 
classical studies of Itard, Seguin, Mon- 
tessori and Decroly.” 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 


Lura NANCY Peprinr and Dumio T. 
PEDRINI. Serpent Imagery and Sym- 
bolism: A Study of the Major Eng- 

_ lish. Romantic. Poets. New Haven, 


Conn.: College & University Press, 
1966. Pp. 157. $1.95. 


Principally concerned with the serpent, 
imagery of Blake, Wordsworth, Cole 
ridge,, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, t5 
loosely constructed but nicely pri: 
and meticulously footnoted work r=-- 
sents numerous quotations (someti: 
repeated for no obvious reason) ai » 
low-powered commentary. The w: 
is literate, the information conside 
but there is neither rigorous а 
nor passionate conviction. The g- 1 
lukewarmness, or, if one prefe: 8 
souciant sanity of the Pedrinis ( 8 
in literature and psychology, 1 
tively) is illustrated by the tw 
tences in which they handle the 


hypothesis of an unidentified “coll: ate 
philosopher." The first opens ( er 
П: “Whether the serpent is the ‘i ler 
of Romanticism’ is questionab/c, but 


nevertheless it is an interesting 
tion." The second closes the bo 
examination of this serpent ima; 4 
symbolism makes the ‘collegiate 50: 
pher's' assertion that the serpe.: 
the ‘founder of Romanticism’ seem. 1e 
of an exaggeration,” 

Hanorp G. Mc 
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PHILIPPE ROBERT. Les Bandes Dl. 3-0 
cents. (Collection L’Evolution «> la- 
View Sociale. Paul-Henry Chom t 
de Lauwe, Ed.) Paris, France 8 
Editions Ouvrieres, 1966. Pp. 387. 27 
Е. + T.L. 


Although America is often pointer 10 
by Europeans as the homeland o! ce- 
linquency and “hooliganism,” Europe 
also has its problems with young ре. 
This book is an informed and compre- 
hensive discussion of adolescent gangs in 
France. Adolescent gangs are discussed 
with respect to their varieties, their 
composition, the delinquent acts in 
which they engage (gang rape, for ex- 
ample, seems to be on the increase in 
small towns), the dynamics and en- 
vironmental determinants of their be- 
havior and with respect to preventive 
measures. It is a well written and 
thoughtful book which will be of in- 
terest to all those who are concerned — 
with delinquents and delinquent bez 
havior. К 

Day ELKIND 
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-PAUL SARTRE, Edited by WADE 
Baskin. Of Human Freedom. New 
‘York: Philosophical Library, 1966. 
Pp. xiii + 158. $4.75. 


Selections from the writings of this 
“philosopher, dramatist, editor, critic, 
novelist, political theorist, and Nobel 
Jaureate." There are 8 reprinted pieces 
on various forms of human freedom, 
totaling ‘about 150 pages. The only piece 
with direct applicability to psychological 
problems is that on creativity, 

MELVIN H. Marx 


REGINA ScHATTNER. Creative Dramatics 
for Handicapped Children. New York: 
John Day, 1967. Pp. 160. $4.50. 


Psychologists who in increasing num- 
bers are concerned with programming in 
institutions and schools for all kinds of 
handicapped children will find rich, prac- 
tical suggestions here, along with scripts 
of several plays created by handicapped 
children. 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 
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D, E. Berlyne 


Steuctur 
378. § 


Tiwa is D. E. Berlyne, Pro- 

7 fesse chology since 1963 at the 
ЖЛЕ. Toronto. He received his 

Р} ale University and has 

tu : University of Aberdeen 


an: s ws, at Brooklyn College, 
ber of years, at Boston 
Їйї > is author of Conflict 
) i iriosity. 

8 r, Solomon E. Asch, for 
n : "rofessor of Psychology at 
y College, moved recently to 
б/$ ге he is Distinguished Pro- 
r oj Psychology and Director of 
the Institute for Cognitive Studies. He 
is well known as a social psychologist 
and has also published experimental 
work im the fields of learning and of 
orientation. He expresses his re- 
for Berlyne's work but confesses 
i his own approach has limited his 
conceptual friendliness for S-R theories. 
The editor ventures to suggest that he 
is intellectually closer to Köhler than 
to Hull. 


wis is the most painstaking and 
detailed examination of the prob- 
lems of thinking yet given us by an 
S-R theorist. The author, known for 
his contributions to {һе study of curi- 
osity and exploration, has undertaken 
_ їп this work to explicate the basic con- 
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The Right Organization 
of the Right Units? 


«od Direction in Thinking. New York: Wiley, 1965. Pp. xi + 


Reviewed by SOLOMON E. ASCH 


cepts necessary to the study of thinking. 
To this inquiry he has brought a first- 
hand acquaintance with three major 
traditions in the psychology of thought: 
that of behaviorism, the program of 
Piaget, and the efforts of Russian psy- 
chologists. This auspicious beginning 
promises a treatment that will be far 
from parochial. It is not the author's 
main purpose to give a full exposition 
of the directions that others have fol- 
lowed; rather he proposes to draw upon 
these sources in order to arrive at an 
inclusive, systematic position. 

There is an exemplary clarity about 
the writing. But to anticipate the re- 
viewer’s conclusion, there is something 
fundamentally wrong with this approach 
to thinking; however, the importance 
of the issues, the scholarly way in which 
they are treated, and the serious manner 
in which the author wrestles with dif- 
ficult questions, merit the reader’s close 
attention. 

The stand Berlyne adopts and elabo- 
rates is in the tradition of British 
empiricism as transformed by the be- 
havioristic perspective. The main arti- 
cles of this position are readily sum- 
marized: thinking is behavior, rooted 
in primitive tendencies to action; think- 
ing is a product of learning, slowly and 
laboriously acquired; learning consists 


of S-R associations. This starting point 
determines the direction of Berlyne's 
inquiry. He endeavors to show that 
"general principles of behavior theory" 
provide an adequate, by implication the 
only adequate, way of treating the 
phenomena of thinking. 

Several other features of the work 
are noteworthy enough to deserve men- 
tion at the outset. Berlyne concentrates” 
on everyday thinking rather than on the 
more dramatic and rare instances of dis- 
covery. In this connection he relies pre- 
ponderantly but by no means exclu- 
sively on the work of Piaget and his 
group. The analysis singles out one 
major substantive point: In thinking 
one does not simply do what one has 
done before; consequently explanation 
must go beyond reference to the utiliza- 
tion of specific habits. Stated differ- 
ently, the task the author has set him- 
self is to account in S-R terms for the 
occurrence of novelty. However, S-R 
formulations in their present form are 
not adequate to this purpose. Accord- 
ingly, while adhering unwaveringly to 
the S-R starting point, Berlyne under- 
takes an extensive amplification of its 
concepts. This is the core of what he 
has attempted, and his work must be 
judged on this basis. 


Nes ARGUMENT revolves around a 
few major points. The units of think- 
ing are S-R connections; a course of 
thinking consists of a chain of con- 
nections (Ch. 1). In accordance with 
the now familiar formulations about 
representative mediational processes, 
the connections are implicit but have 
largely the same properties as peripheral 
S-R connections. A main motivation for 
this atomistic starting point is the 
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` prospect of explaining novelty in terms 
- of recombinations of standard parts, or 
of "assembly of behavior segments." 
But the capacity of thinking to trans- 
` сепа the immediate situation requires 
more than the presence of chains. Here 
the aüthor takes a decisive step: he 

` selects generalization as the key mecha- 
nism for the explanation of novelty. 
` ` Generalization is made to bear the 
-"brunt of much that goes on in thinking. 


The exposition, which can be only in- 
‘completely sketched, consists of the trans- 
lation of progressively more complex in- 
` stances of thinking into the terms just 
mentioned. Illustrative of the procedure 
is the analysis of a number of basic 
logical operations, such as classification, 
counting, and the noting of relations (Ch. 
3). These are all examples of "behavioral 
equivalence"; thus one identifies the same 
relation, say *older than," in entirely dif- 
ferent sets of objects. The basis of such 
‘equivalence is the generalization of an 
identical symbolic response to different in- 
stances. Since primarily stimulus general- 


purpose, the author states a principle of 
secondary or mediated generalization, Sup- 
pose that two situations, S; and S» are 
- each associated with Ra; if subsequently 
5, is associated with Rs there will also 
occur an association between Ss and Rx 
via the mediating response R4. Such gen- 
eralization is an instance of reasoning. 
What attrácts Berlyne to this formulation 
is that one can account for a new out- 
come, in his terms a new association, by 
referring only to specific prior associations 
and to the automatic interposition of a 
. mediational step. 

In addition to stimulus equivalence 
there is also response equivalence and, 
corresponding to it, mediated response 
. generalization (Ch. 4). And one сап 
greatly enlarge the scope of such gen- 
|  eralization if one introduces Hulls habit- 
~ family hierarchy; the latter permits 
equivalence between chains of responses, 
not just between single responses. Trains 
of thought are particularly important in- 
stances of such hierarchies. One can now 
explain a variety of further effects, for 
example the basis of mathematical equa- 
tions. Corresponding to each side of an 
equation is a behavior chain; their equiva- 
lence derives from the membership they 
“share in a number of hierarchies. 
Until this point the argument has 
` touched on questions of thinking in a 
- somewhat limited way; the author turns 
next to phenomena and issues that were 
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never dreamt of by S-R theorists. Serious 
students have always concentrated on the 
transformations that a thinker produces 
with the materials at his disposal. Berlyne 
examines one set of such phenomena, the 
“operations” of Piaget; these units of 
logical thinking involve a variety of rela- 
tional steps (Ch. 5). He accepts Piaget’s 
account with virtually no modification, 
and what he does now is astonishingly 
simple: the operations of Piaget are, he 
proposes, “what other psychologists would 
call fractional, incipient, or implicit re- 
sponses . . ." (p. 113). In short, he in- 
corporates transformations into the chains 
of thinking, proposing further that between 
each pair of S-R associations of the old 
kind (which presumably refer to what is 
directly given) there is a ‘transformational 
response, which has as its feedback a 
*transformational stimulus. Chains of 
thinking have now become transforma- 
tional chains. 

The argument reaches something of a 
climax in the analysis of principles or 
rules (Chs. 6, 7). At a certain point 
children discover, by a process analogous 
to what the mathematicians call induction, 


~ ization is of no value for the present that one can form larger numbers in- 


definitely. Poincaré, whom the author 
quotes, described this achievement as an 
intuition of the human mind. Berlyne 
has another explanation: in addition to 
mediated stimulus generalization and re- 
sponse generalization there is also stim- 
ulus-response generalization. Since the in- 
duction in question refers to an unlimited 
set of instances, he proposes that the 
learning in question generalizes to produce 
“an infinity of stimulus-response. associa- 
tions" (p. 165). This is also the way in 
which he explains the fact that a native 
speaker can produce an indefinite num- 
ber of new sentences in accordance with 
syntactic rules. The author does not fail 
to see certain serious difficulties with this 
formulation and he attempts to deal with 
them. With this foundation Berlyne in- 
terprets productive thinking as a product 
of stimulus-response generalization (Ch. 
12). The chief problem in productive 
thinking is to strengthen response chains 
that are low in the hierarchy and to 
weaken those that are high. Certain ways 
in which these effects may be obtained 
are discussed in detail. The author be- 
lieves that his account overcomes a number 
of deficiencies in the gestalt treatment of 
productive thinking. 


L4 PRECEDING SKETCH omits much 
and does not do justice to the wealth of 


questions discussed, but it illustrates the 3 б 


author’s procedure, One has now to ask: 
Does this extrapolation from the area 


of conditioning reduce the phenomena | 


of thinking to the right units? Is it. 


adequate to the phenomena as they are 
organized? 

One notes first that the decisive ad- 
vantages which the author claims for 
S-R formulations, namely their phys- 
icalism, the reference to 
environmental manipulations, and to 
observable S-R correspondences, are 
completely lost the moment the dis- 
cussion turns to thinking. A stimulus 
is, for Berlyne, a physical event imping- 
ing upon the sense organs, a response is 
a muscular or glandular change. How- 
ever, stimuli and responses as just de- 
fined are not identifiable as parts of à 
thinking process, Consequently one will 
not find a single instance in the entire 
work in which an act of thinking is 
related to a specific S-R correspondence, 
More important, the author has simply 
paraphrased mentalistic observations in 
the language of S-R. Aside from the 
utter generality of this translation, it 
obscures.what is of a main consequence; 
that the phenomena under discussion 
are relational in character, and that 
they are not copies of what is given in 
the environment. It is difficult to see 
how a terminological revision can throw 
light on the concepts of space, time, 
causality, or number. 

Berlyne's treatment of generalization 
abounds in difficulties and confusions. 
He sees clearly that the factual basis of 
the propositions he formulates is pre- 
carious, and he cautions that one should 
“invoke them only as a last resort” 
(p. 29). More remarkable, he points out 
that the sole reason for positing them 


is the impossibility of conceiving any Е 


other mechanism. This is perhaps the 


first time that a conception of thinking - 


has been formulated on the basis of the 
principle of exclusion, and in the name 
of a position that prides iteslf on its 
loyalty to hard facts. 


However, Berlyne’s difficulties with gen- 
eralization go much deeper. He treats gen- 


concrete | 


eralization as he applies it in thinking as  _ 


a powerful part of S-R theory, although 
he employs the notion (as indeed others 


do) in a purely descriptive sense. His 
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formulations about generalization provide 
no indication of the dimensions along 

ich it functions, and are silent about 
responsible mechanisms. Under the 
stances ‘generalization’ is simply a 
se for the observation that the ef- 
f thinking transcend the conditions 
moment, or that thinking. occurs. 
© teveral propositions about generaliza- 
repeat in different words the par- 
achievements of thinking that re- 
planation. It is hard to avoid the 
n that the author has here begged 
and unsolved question in psychol- 
Quite puzzling also is the assumption 
hat generalization is responsible for good 
ects in thinking but not (or distinctly 
so) for disorderly effects. One might 
supposed that the opportunities for 
roneous generalization are quite exten- 
It is evident that in the author's 
xicon generalization has become the 
{autologous expression for adequate think- 
ing. 


ine 


у GPe DIFFICULTIES bring into ques- 
tion the rationale of the entire analysis. 
Extrapolation in science presupposes as 
a minimum the presence of a coherent 

theory; what is offered instead is a 
wholly unexamined notion of associa- 
tion and unsubstantiated statements 

. about generalization, The resulting 

looseness of relation between general 

formulations and concrete observations 
elds an argument lacking in impact. 

A cogent interpretation, even if in- 

orrect, generally produces an. altered 

estimate of the facts that generates new 
implications. In the present case neither 

"the reviewer nor apparently the author 

can readily point to such effects. 

‘In the face of such formidable diff- 

ulties, why does an otherwise percep- 

` tive author persist in finding the S-R 

"starting point appropriate? There are a 
mumber of reasons. If space permitted 

one could show that Berlyne has 

“equated the S-R schema with the re- 

quirements of scientific analysis itself. 
Perhaps this is also the reason that 
he has not considered alternative inter- 
“pretations in anything like a funda- 
"mental way. Thus, although Berlyne 
addresses himself to the work of Kohler 

d Wertheimer, he does not confront 

the grounds of their rejection of atom- 

jsm in psychology, their account of re- 

- dational determination, or the role they 
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assigned to phenomenal data. Con- 
nected with this is the perfunctory 
treatment of perception, which is re- 
duced to the level of a characterless 
cipher. There is hardly a reference in 
this work to the perception and cogni- 
tion of causality, or to transposition as 
conceived by gestalt psychology. In- 
deed, the treatment of the S-R position 
is also incomplete. Berlyne conveys the 
impression that there is an area of 
phenomena in which S-R interpreta- 
tions apply without question. Had he 
considered the evidence he might have 
found that S-R accounts of associative 
learning itself are not doing too well, 
and that there are even cognitive ac- 
counts of associative learning. 

The stand of Berlyne exposes him 
to certain inconsistencies. To cite one 
instance, Berlyne accepts the 'mental- 
istic’ evidence of cognitive psychologists 
with no reservation, but one may be per- 
mitted to wonder whether they would 
have made these observations had they 
proceeded in his spirit. It is to his 
credit that he does not hesitate to speak 
of persons (and chimpanzees) rep- 
resenting a situation to themselves, 
imagining an absent situation, or even 
contemplating an earlier goal. Indeed, 
he makes certain bold proposals from 
which some cognitive psychologists 
might well flinch. Thus he suggests 
that a rat who pauses at a blind alley 
before passing it is engaging in an 
operation of ‘cancellation,’ analogous 
to that of a pupil who sees that adding 
and subtracting an identical number 
from a given quantity leaves every- 
thing as was. What is ‘cancellation,’ and 
what is ‘contemplation’ within an S-R 
scheme? 

The task Berlyne set himself was 
difficult; given the rudimentary char- 
acter of the psychology of thinking it 
was worth undertaking. He went about 
what must be described as a major 
effort with commendable resolution. 
The analysis suffers from basic weak- 
nesses, but it would be wrong to con- 
clude that it is lacking in value. Al- 
though this was furthest from his inten- 
tion, the demonstration of the diffi- 
culties of an S-R interpretation of 
thinking is instructive. More than most 
psychologists, he has examined in detail 
the facts of thinking, without in the 
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slightest. minimizing their particular 


` characteristics. In this respect Berlyne 


has set a standard that future theorists 
who share his position will not be able 
to ignore. 


Short and Selective 


Robert S. Beecroft 


Classical Conditioning. Goleta, 
Calif.: Psychonomic Press, 1966. 
Pp. 198. $5.25, 


Reviewed by WILLIAM W. GRINGS 


The author, Robert S. Beecroft, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Towa in 1954 and has taught at several 
institutions including the University of 
Bridgeport, University of Hawaii, Okla- 
homa State and the University of Iowa. 


At present he is Visiting Associate Pro- 


fessor at the University of Iowa, work- 
ing with Judson Brown on punishment, 
escape, and avoidance learning in rats. 

The reviewer, William W. Grings, is 
also an Iowa PhD (1946) and is Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His research deals with condi- 
tioning of autonomic responses and 
with general adult psychophysiology. He 
has chapters in Marx, Theories in Con- 
temporary Psychology, in Prokasy, Clas- 
sical Conditioning, and in Guilford, 
Fields of Psychology. 


Ж нтс its long history and 
voluminous literature the topic of 
classical conditioning has only rarely 
been the exclusive subject matter of a 
book. Now, in the past two years, two 
such volumes have appeared. One is a 
symposium (W. Prokasy [Ed.] Clas- 
sical conditioning, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1965) and the present one-man 
volume which plans to “stick to data 
which can be analyzed unambiguously 
as classical conditioning." 
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Because the book is too short for a 
thoroughgoing review of an area as ex- 
tensive as classical conditioning, con- 
sideration is needed as to what it does 
‘cover, why it was written, and to whom 
t is addressed. We are told that it 

! began as a monograph reviewing the 

ie GSR conditioning literature but “that it 
oon became evident that the results 

sided by this one classical condition- 
ing technique could not be evaluated 
meaningfully without considering data 
)tained in other classical conditioning 
situations." The intent is not to cover 
the entire field but "to review the 
American conditioning literature, par- 
ularly that which has accrued since 

d World War II." 

24) ‘No attempt is made to review Rus- 
sian work or to integrate foreign and 
American literatures. American writings 

К oriented toward such integrations (e.g., 
_ those of Razran) are not discussed, nor 
American work peripheral to experi- 
mental psychology (e.g., that of Gantt 
and other “Pavlovian psychiatrists”). 
"What is covered is a purposive sample 

| 0f work of a relatively homogeneous 
group of American experimentalists. 
{ Major portions of the work are trace- 
able to the laboratories of Spence and 
rant. Of a total reference list of 484 
titles, approximately 315 are research 

a papers from periodicals appearing be- 
tween 1945 and 1963 and of these about 

30% are from the Journal of Experi- 

— mental Psychology. 


O. the seven chapters in the book the 
first three deal with definition of condi- 
_ tioning, discussion of general method- 

` ology (like stimulus selection, response 


specification, pseudoconditioning and 
habituation) and methodological mat- 

- ters relating to different response sys- 
| tems. The chapter comparing different 
fa sponse systems is probably the strong- 
est in the book and should provide a 
eful summary for new. students. A 
word of caution is needed, however. 
The degree of detail and methodological 
thoroughness does not approach that 
available in other sources (e.g, Gor- 
—mezano's chapter in Sidowski (Ed.) Ex- 
perimental methods and instrumentation 
‘psychology, McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
isleading statements occur occasion- 


ally, as when the reader is advised to 
study response form їп GSR condition- 
ing but to do it with a .5 sec. inter- 
stimulus interval. (The forms under 
discussion do not appear with that short 
an interval.) 

In the middle section of the book 
(Chapters 4, 5, 6) consideration is 
given to most of the major determiners 
of acquisition and to many important 
conditioning phenomena. Among the de- 
terminers are CS-UCS interval, CS and 
UCS intensities, intertrial interval, sub- 
ject motivation, instruction set, and 
schedules of reinforcement. Major em- 
phasis is given to phenomena of gen- 
eralization, extinction, stimulus com- 
pounding, and sensory preconditioning. 
These are clearly topics of current rele- 
vance and for the most part the sum- 
maries are to the point. A new research 
worker in one of the areas, however, 
will find some of the literature on the 
topics not discussed and some of the 
alternate explanations not considered. 


A FEW of the emphases and omis- 
sions that occur may be cited. Semantic 
conditioning is not included and in the 
treatment of generalization no reference 
is made to transfer along symbolic con- 
tinua. Theories of extinction receive 
less than a page. A brief retreat from 
classical conditioning is made to in- 
clude a 3-page section on operant con- 
ditioning of autonomic responses.. Back- 
ward conditioning is treated only in 
reference to methodological matters 
(ie., control for pseudoconditioning), 
and mediation interpretations are limited 
to the discussion of preconditioning. 
Some common notions like stimulus sub- 
stitution, expectancy, sensitization, dom- 
inance, and induction, to mention but a 
few, are not elaborated. The concept of 
disinhibition is brought in only as a 
construct for explaining performance in- 
crement in extinction and no reference 
is made to its role in inhibition of delay. 

The last chapter on Theoretical In- 
terpretations is probably the weakest in 
the book. Its 14 pages are divided into 
two sections “Theories of Condition- 
ing” and “Conditioning Theories.” The 
distinction between these two similar- 
appearing titles is an interesting one 
where the former refers to “formula- 


tions intended to explain the facts of ^ | 


conditioning per se" and the latter in- 
volves "extensions of conditioning con- 
cepts and laws to other learning situa- 
tions.” An evaluation is made of con- 
tiguity and effect principles as sufficien! 
conditions for acquisition. The disc 
sion does not elaborate any concept 
system fully, nor does it relate 
theoretical material to the previ 
discussed empirical issues and p" 
nomena. 

In summary, the book may be : 
acterized as a short essay or mono; 
on selected classical conditioning to 
The detail and scope of covera 
very brief, making it unlikely that t 
book will serve well as a sole text iw 
a course in conditioning. It provite 
useful introductory material and a ве! 
of short summaries of important с 
rent issues in classical conditioning. |^ 
a field that is clearly not overpopulate: 
with booklength reference material thi’ 
little volume should find a useful place, 
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Principles of Psychophysiology: 
An Introductory Text and Read- 
ings. New York: Academic Press, 
1966. Pp. xiii + 297. $7.50. 


Reviewed by К. C. WILCOTT 
The author, Richard A. Sternbach, re- 


ceived his PhD from UCLA in 1959 and 
is Assistant Professor in the Depart- 


ment of Psychiatry, University of Wis- 


consin Medical School and Research 


Associate at the Wisconsin Psychiatric 


Institute. He has published a number of 


papers on the behavioral correlates of 


autonomic and other physiological va 
ables of human subjects and has e 
tributed a chapter in Ою 


- Lcwis's Psychoanalysis and Current Bio- 
À logical Thought. 
‘The reviewer, R. C. Wilcott, also a 
© UCLA PhD (1953), is Associate Pro- 
or in the Department of Psychology, 
orn. Reserve University. He re- 
s himself to be interested in, con- 
ed about, and to have. published on 
> nature of arousal sweating, skin po- 
2200101 and skin resistance recorded from. 
»dergraduates, monkeys and cats. He 
s also the only one who ever tried to 
2cord the skin potential response of the 
ing frog, which makes him the 
world’s foremost authority on the sub- 
ject. He teaches a course in physiologi- 
cal psychology. 


W 


`) sYCHOPHYSIOLOGY is often used as 
a synonym of physiological psychol- 
ogy. The term is also a favorite of psy- 
chologists specifically interested in the 
physiology of human behavior. About 
four years ago, as a result of the en- 
- ergetic leadership of Albert Е. Ax, the 
“Society for Psychophysiological Re- 
earch was organized and the quarterly 
journal Psychophysiology created as its 
fficial publication. At present, the mem- 
bership of the Society is largely com- 
posed of psychologists and psychiatrists 
who are interested in research involving 
the recording of physiological processes 
“of normal subjects and psychiatric pa- 
nts under various environmental con- 
ditions, and the practical application of 
his research. Nevertheless, all physio- 
logically minded academicians and clini- 
(4 Cians are welcome to the fold. 
- Sternbach has prepared an undergrad- 
vate textbook, consisting of both text 
ind readings, about psychophysiological 
research as it is done by many mem- 
ers of the Society. But his attempt 
o differentiate psychophysiology from 
physiological psychology, and (о. for- 
ulate an operational definition of the 
eld based on polygraph-type recording, 
will do more to confuse than to en- 
lighten the uninitiated reader. Perhaps 
t would be generally acceptable to re- 
trict the meaning of psychophysiology 
о the broad spectrum of human be- 
vioral physiology. There is little ra- 
tionale, or historical precedent, for going 
further. Since the text and readings are 
mainly limited to JEUNE of the 


peripheral autonomic systems with nor- 
mal subjects (heart rate, skin resistance, 
etc.), a more descriptive title could have 
been chosen. 


"Т TEXT is an interesting account of 
the experimental and theoretical basis 
of some current concepts about auto- 
nomic functioning such as autonomic 
balance and response specificity. The 
organization is good, the writing clear, 
and the work of others seems to be 
accurately summarized. A preliminary 
chapter on the peripheral anatomy and 
general physiology of the autonomic 
systems is adequate for the chapters 
that follow. Unfortunately, this chapter 
may lead the reader to the erroneous 
belief that the brain is minimally in- 
volved in autonomic regulations elicited 
by the demands of the external environ- 
ment. In this respect Sternbach is per- 
haps only reflecting the peripheral orien- 
tation of most investigators in this area. 
In the chapter on response stereotype 
and the chapters on the effects of ex- 
plicit and implicit sets on autonomic 
responses, the author gives the impres- 
sion that he is writing for the benefit 
of his peers as well as for the novice. 
However, both groups should find what 
he has to say of some importance. While 
recording procedures are described rea- 
sonably well, it should be noted that 
the discussions of skin resistance and 
skin potential are partly misleading, but 
enough on that. 

The text is suitably supplemented by 
reprints of journal articles. The early 
papers of Cannon and Darrow are par- 
ticularly appropriate. This section would 
be of greater value if each reprint were 
preceded by an introductory comment, 

Over-all the book is a good survey of 
a research area that has not been previ- 
ously written about on this level. It 
does not have sufficient breadth to serve 
as the foundation for an undergraduate 
course for which it seems to be intended, 
It would be useful for additional read- 
ing in the standard physiological psy- 
chology course, which is usually deficient 
in covering research with human subjects 
or a behavioral science course in Medi- 
cal School. The book can also be used 
as a source of readings and/or lecture 
material for courses covering individual 


differences and personality. In addi- - 
tion, it can be profitably read by ex- | 
perimental and clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists, who do not find physi 
ology entirely irrelevant. Psychological 
physiology with animals seems to be 
entering its renaissance, and psycho- 
logical physiology with humans may nat 
be far behind. E 


What Is and 
What Must Ве 


Helmer R. Myklebust 


The Psychology of Deafness: Sen- E 
sory Deprivation, Learning, and — > 
Adjustment. 2nd Ed. New York: | 
Grune & Stratton, 1965. Pp. xii + у. 
423. $7.75. a 


Reviewed by FRANKLIN С. SHONTZ 


The author, Helmer К. Myklebust, a 
clinical psychologist, is Professor of 
Language Pathology, School of Speech, 
Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, and Director of the 
Institute of Language Disorders, all at 
Northwestern University. 

The reviewer, Franklin C. Shontz, is 
Professor of Psychology and director of — 
the program in somatopsychology-re- < 
habilitation at the University of Kansas. 
His PhD is from Western Reserve and 
he worked as chief psychologist in a hos- 
pital for persons with chronic physical — 
illnesses for over six years before com- 
ing to Kansas. His book, Research ~ 
Methods in Personality, was reviewed in 
the May issue of CP (p. 258). "a 


YKLEBUST's second edition, like his 

first, shows careful scholarship: 
and the book covers its subject com- ` 
pletely and in impressive detail. The 
presentation is clear, and the subject 
matter is well organized. Data from the - 
author's own research are smoothly in- © 
tegrated into reviews and summaries of ^ 
earlier work. 


` тһе book is especially effective in its 
analysis of what might best be called 
the “mechanics” of deafness. Its de- 
criptions of the physiology of hearing, 
its discussions of the problems of defin- 
ing and describing hearing loss, and its 
handling of matters like speech reading 
and sign language are lucid and stimu- 
lating. These chapters should be of in- 
terest not only to readers who want an 
introductory survey of what was known 
up to about 1964, but to rehabilitation 
specialists as well. 

The book is organized around the 
“fundamental principle that the deaf 
differ from the hearing in almost every 
psychological respect. A great deal of 
space is devoted to demonstrating dif- 

erences between deaf and hearing sub- 
jects in a variety of psychological 
` functions such as intelligence, memory, 
motor ability, personality, social ma- 
urity, interests, aptitudes, and of course, 
language functioning. 

Sensory deprivation resulting from 


‘marily responsible for pervasive be- 
-  havioral differences between persons 
- with and without hearing loss. But ap- 
y -pearances can be deceiving, and the 
` validity of this assignment of responsi- 
|. bility is not convincingly established. 
- Hearing loss is too often and too easily 
cited as the cause of group differences, 
many of which are unquestionably de- 
termined by other, more diverse factors. 
This is especially the case with regard 
to complex functions such as personality, 
‘ocial relationships, and vocational in- 
'terests and aptitudes, all of which are 
‘at least as strongly influenced by per- 
sonal and cultural attitudes toward dis- 
ability as by the nature of disability 
itself. 
. In 1961, Meyerson remarked that the 
rst edition of this book fails to demon- 
strate what is is what must be. Despite 
his edition’s many technical merits, that 
| failure is still in evidence. 


n 
р 
` Freudian psychoanalytic doctrine is 
Freud’s autobiography. 


—Grorce W. Henry 


In Quest of the Neuron 


Ragnar Granit 


Charles Scott Sherrington: An Appraisal. London: Thomas Nelson, 19% 


Рр. xi + 188. 42s. 


Reviewed by MATTHEW J. WAYNER 


The author, Ragnar Granit, is a 
former student and colleague of Sher- 
rington, working with him in 1928 and 
1932. He is one of the world’s leading 
neurophysiologists, having made many 
original contributions in retinal and 
spinal cord physiology and perception. 
He was educated at the Swedish Nor- 
mallyceum in Helsingfors, Finland, 
where he became Professor of Physiol- 
ogy in 1937. In 1940 he was given a 
personal research chair in neurophysiol- 
ogy at the Royal Caroline Institute in 
Stockholm, where he is also director of 
the Nobel Institute for Neurophysiology. 
He is author of Sensory Mechanisms of 
the Retina, Receptors and Sensory Per- 
ception; amd Muscular Afferents and 
Motor Control. 

The reviewer, Matthew J. Wayner, 
received a 1953 PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and ever since has been 
at Syracuse University, except for 1963 
when he was a visiting professor at 
Florida State University. His first scien- 
tific interests were in vision and sensory 
processes, then in spinal reflexes. He was 
the first to develop a successful electro- 
physiological spinal cord preparation in 
the rat for the study of spinal reflexes. 
He is interested in thirst in the regula- 
tion of body water and was Co-Chair- 
man of the N. Y. Academy of Sciences 
Conference on the Neural Regulation of 
Food and Water Intake in February 
1967. He is Editor-in-Chief of the jour- 
nal, Physiology and Behavior. 


HIS is the story of a great man, 


scientist, scholar, and poet who dur- 
ing an exceptionally long and productive 


career did so much to establish th: 
neuron as the functional unit of t 
nervous system and as the cornerston 
of modern neurophysiology. He was also 
a student of animal behavior and one ot 
his best known works The Integrativ: 
Action of the Nervous System publishe 
in 1906 provided an important phys 

logical basis for the behavioristic psy: 
chology of the early 190075. 

» If behavior is what organisms do, 
“then Sherrington was primarily a sti: 
dent of behavior because he did so much 
to establish the study of reflexes on a 
scientific basis. He was interested in 
movements and how the nervous systen: 
controlled the muscles involved in par- 
ticular movements. Sherrington was a 
masterful scientist, and like a great com- 
poser, knew the capabilities of the in- 
struments he used and how to arrange 
the results into a beautifully simple, 
meaningful and easy to understand pat- 
tern. 


ns BOOK is not a biography but al 
appraisal of the man, his personality 
and early years, his impact on con- 
temporaries, and his major contribu- 
tions to knowledge. The author's prob- 
lem of defining his reader and level of 
presentation, although mentioned, is — 
never resolved. Granit therefore did 
what he does so very well; he took ex- 
amples of Sherrington's experiments, ex- 
plained his basic concepts, and showed 
how they led to fresh problems, many of 
which have been solved subsequently in . 
other laboratories. Consequently a major 
portion of the book is not written for 
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` the average psychologist today but for 


someone who is familiar with at least 
the fundamentals of neurophysiology. 
Technically difficult material is pre- 
d in a precise and clear style. 
ington the man, historian, and poet 
escribed at times in a delightful 
er, rich in feeling, and with the 
-imiration felt by a former student. 


is many ways this book is also a story 
ibout a neuron, the motoneuron, and 
the principles which govern its actions. 
As has frequently been the case in 
piology, progress depended upon the 
development of a successful experi- 
mental preparation. Sherrington's per- 
fection of the decerebrate cat prepara- 
tion provided a system of reflexes which 
could be studied directly and uncon- 
taminated by anesthesia or confounded 
by the production of “voluntary” move- 
ments. Following decerebration, the re- 
sulting rigidity of the extensor muscles 
provided a background of increased ac- 
tivity against which “inhibition” could 
be measured. 

‘His studies on the analysis of spinal 


inhibition are classics and many would 
` consider the work which he did to estab- 


lish inhibition as an active independent 


- process within the central nervous sys- 


tem to be his greatest achievement. As 


Granit emphasizes, it was originally dif- 
ficult to establish the fact that inhibition 
is an active process and not merely the 
absence of activity. Sir Charles Sherring- 
on shared the Nobel Prize with Lord 
E. D. Adrian in 1932. Sherrington's 


Nobel Lecture was entitled “Inhibition 


is a Co-ordinative Factor.” Inhibition 
was not only an active process, it had 
n integrative role in the organization 
of reciprocal innervation, and was a sig- 
nificant physiological process. 
` Sherrington coined and helped to de- 


fine the terms and concepts of moto- 


“heuron, motor unit, synapse, reciprocal 


inhibition, temporal and spatial summa- 


tion, occlusion, recruitment, excitatory 
drive, central excitatory state, synaptic 


` convergence, receptive field, final motor 


common path and many others. It's in- 
credible and easily forgotten that he did 


‘so much:to form the language we use 


“today in discussing the nervous system. 
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Granit has done a marvellous job in re- 
freshing our memories. 

Being a good historian and an excel- 
lent neurophysiologist who made many 
of the contributions to which he refers, 
Granit seems to have no difficulty in 
placing problems in their proper his- 
torical perspective and then showing 
how modern technical advances have 
aided in their solution. He is also clear 
in pointing out that understanding re- 
flexes is still a long way from the mem- 
brane physiology of the nerve cell; and, 
how an organism makes use of trans- 
mitted messages and the properties of 
neural networks is a gap which is not 
being bridged today. The integrative ap- 
proach is a very difficult one and ac- 
tually attracted relatively few of Sher- 
rington’s own disciples. The last chapter 
deals with the famous book, Man on 
His Nature, which Sherrington published 
in 1940 when he was eighty-one years 
old. 


A Look Inward 


Stuart E. Perry 


The Human Nature of Science: 
Researchers at Work in Psychi- 
а{гу. New York: Free Press, 1966. 
Pp. xxii + 289. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Ivan N. MENSH 


Stuart E. Perry is Lecturer, School of 
Nursing, University of California Medi- 
cal Center, San Francisco, and a mem- 
ber of the Department of Sociology, 
University of California, Berkeley. His 
1963 PhD is from Harvard’s Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, and he also 
has a certificate in Applied Psychiatry 
for Social Scientists, from the Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry. 

The reviewer, Ivan N. Mensh, is Pro- 
fessor and Head, Division of Medical 
Psychology, UCLA School of Medicine. 
Since his 1948 PhD from Northwestern, 
in the departments of two major uni- 
versities, he has lived among, partici- 
pated in, and observed researchers at 
work in psychiatry, experiencing with 


them the human nature of science. Re- \ 
lated to Perry’s theme of researchers at 
work in psychiatry, he has published 
about 100 articles in psychological and 
psychiatric journals and texts. In addi- \ 
tion his text, Clinical Psychology: 
Science and Profession, was published 
by Macmillan in 1966, 


Е the past dozen years, since pub- 
lication of The Mental Hospital by 
Stanton and Schwartz (Basic Books, 
1954) and Jules Henry’s “The Formal . 4 
Social Structure of a Psychiatric Hos- | .— 
pital" (Psychiatry, 1954), investigators 
have studied the research process itself. 
Perhaps some readers will be reminded . 
that this is not a new direction, for 
there has been the model of introspec- . 
tion as a scientific method at least ^ ^ 
since Titchener's time. But there now is _ 
attention to the social psychology and . a 
sociology of research, and not only | E 
to the individual variance in research, 
Intra-disciplinary and interdisciplinary 
studies have been examined, eg. 
Margaret Barron Luszki's Interdisci- 
plinary Team Research: Methods and 
Problems (N.X.U. Press, 1958). Perry’s 
present investigation of the sociology of 
the scientific process, as reflected in the 
work of a psychiatric research center, is 
in this new tradition. 

A student of Talcott Parsons and 
devotée of Harry Stack Sullivan (Perry’s 
wife, Helen Swick Perry, was the senior 
editor of Norton Press's Sullivan text | 
on Clinical Studies in Psychiatry, 1956, ` 
and wrote the introduction and com- 
mentaries for the 1964 publication of aa 
Sullivan’s Fusion of Psychiatry and So- 
cial Science), Perry has developed a 
rationale for psychiatry as a science 
within the framework of the influence 
upon psychiatric research of its social 
organizational structure. Role theory 
also is highlighted as the center’s re- 
search on drug therapy and psycho- 
therapy is described. In this description, 
the maneuvers of “role-maintaining .. 
techniques” have a familiar ring. Among | : 
the psychiatric staff there is frequent 
conflict between research demands and 
“the especially strong sensitivity of the 
staff to their obligations as therapists.” 
"This emphasis on clinical responsibilities 
of the psychiatric staff provokes an 
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Tage of the psychiatrist as a “knight 
shining armor,” as the virtues of the 
inical psychiatrist are repetitively ex- 


earcher has not been a happy, success- 
ful cross-breeding, but the conflicting 
roles may be less in tension if there is 
segregation of the two roles (Toby, Ј., 
Social Forces, 1952), or if the role hier- 
archy is established by institutionalizing 
it, as in a "shared scale of role prefer- 


` ences." There is the discrimination, how- 


" 
i. 


ever, in segregating activities rather 
‘than roles, and exchanging services 
ather than programming a division of 
labor. One of the projects of the re- 
search center, the “Trade-off Project” 
(of administrative and therapeutic func- 
ons and responsibilities), illustrates 
'these discriminations. Examples of sev- 
eral other classes of role-maintaining 
chniques are examined in view of sev- 
ral significant. variables—frequency of 
“use, necessity for institutionalization, 
and ease of adoption and of mainte- 


Avoidance of questions, issues, com- 
itments or decisions is seen as “in- 
erent in the standardized noncom- 
mittal and reflective techniques used in 


‘psychoanalytic and nondirective psycho- 


al aspects of his treatment but espe- 
ially the research conditions. Tech- 
ques for avoiding, or reducing, the con- 
ct in the patient's roles as patient and 
s a subject of research may include 
he development of a “patient-col- 


league” role. The conflict may, however, 


induce changes in the design of the 
study, e.g., “research efforts (may be) 
Shaped by the conflicts of the investi- 

tors" (and conflicts of patient-subjects 


| ог patient-colleagues) so that the design 


is “changed in content and process.” 
Conflicts over the roles of clinical 


t the "built-in conflict for . . . (the) 
iff” of a research hospital and the 
interprofessional as well as intraprofes- 
conflicts within the social group. 


For example, in an experiment with LSD 
administration to two patients, it ap- 
peared that “the LSD conflict (was) a 
general experience, a socially shared 
phenomenon, not peculiar to the two 
investigators." 

The sociological approach to under- 
standing clinical psychiatric practice and 
research, especially when these roles 
are played out in a research center, is 
marked also by such characterizations as 
these—"social order gives research (its) 
chance, support, growth . . . permissive- 
ness connotes a situation in which 
higher status persons indulge lower 
status persons with opportunities of 
self-determination . . . selective inat- 
tention to crucial facts, not denial or 
repression . . . All research goes on in 
an environment of ignorance . . . the 
study of scientific ideas as behavior 
rather than as the sociology of science 
or as cognitive psychology. . . ." 

The posture of this investigation of 
the "scientific process" in the psychi- 
atric research center's projects on drugs 
and on psychotherapy is both that of a 
defense based upon the clinical responsi- 
bilities of the psychiatrist as clinician- 
researcher; and an apologia based upon 
role conflicts, role-maintenance tech- 
niques, and the orientations inherent in 
the roles. 


Practicality of 
Theory 


Jean Biggar 


Psychotherapy and Child Develop- 
ment: An Introduction for Stu- 
dents. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1966. Pp. xi + 142. $4.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT D. Wirt 


The author, the late Jean Biggar, was 
a psychoanalyst trained at the Tavistock 
Clinic under Anna Freud. For twenty 
years before her death, she practiced at 
the Davidson Clinic in Edinburgh. 


The reviewer, Robert D. Wirt, is 
Professor of Psychology and Dir tora 
of Clinical Training at the Unive 
of Minnesota. His PhD is from Sian 
ford, and, since the last time he 
viewed for CP, he has co-authored 
James L. Jacobson The Men in Р 
in Minnesota. Also he has become 1 
sociate Editor of the Psychological ^ 
letin. 


НЕ AUTHOR of this book was c. 
and compassionate woman, 

haps because she had practiced 10, 
such diverse cultures as India and © Э 
Britain, she had a perspective Al ot | 
families which is lacking in some |! 
pists trained in the strict orthodox 
psychoanalysis. Dr. Biggar knew <i 
dren; she knew how to talk with thy 
she knew how to gain their confide: 
She did that by telling them the ‘vu th 
as she saw it, She writes in her ! 
“Children can stand anything ex 
denial of the truth. . . .” “Children xë 
always told they should be truthiul, 
so the least we grown-ups can do is 
try to practice what we preach and 
truthful in our turn.” It is remar! 
how much trouble is caused for child 
by well-meaning parents and teaches | 
who do not hear the questions children Ж 
ask or who evade direct answers. Dr. | 
Biggar gives some convincing examples 

The publisher, Tavistock, gives à _ 
subtitle to the book: An Introduction © 
for Students. It may be a good intro- 
duction for students in clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry, but it was not 
for these groups for whom the author 1 
first wrote it. The book is essentially à | 
series of lectures given at the Davidson © 
Clinic over a period of years at summer E 
workshops where the students were | 
physicians, teachers, ministers, social * 
workers, and parents. There is a mimi | 
mum of psychological jargon, therefore, 
although it is clear to anyone familia 
with psychoanalytic theory that the au 
thor sees both psychotherapy and chil 
development in that framework. Also. 
because the book is composed of an 
edited series of lectures, there is some. 
redundancy and some lack of unity ami 
pacing. In themselves, each chapter can © 
stand alone. The author says she tried | 
to select varied themes апі о avoid - 
undue repetition. The variety of themes | 
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includes quite broad topics, such as child 

development, and quite narrow problem- 

centered subjects, such as bedwetting. 

‘The psychoanalytic theory of psycho- 

sexual stages of development is promi- 

nent in the way the author views dis- 

curbed development. The theory gives 

er a framework in which she sees the 

symptoms as a failure of the individual 

to acquire the ego skills expected at 

ziven stages. In this, her approach is 

quite like that of Erik Erikson. Some- 

times her theory gets in the way of the 

facts, as an example, when she writes, 

"If we try to treat the symptom (of 

bedwetting) to get rid of іё... we are 

little likely to succeed. If by any chance 

symptomatic treatment is successful, 

the cause still being present, the child 

j is likely to develop some other symp- 

- {ош or a character change for the 

- Worse," 

.. From nearly the beginning of his 

work, Freud taught the importance of 

psychoanalysis for education. Clearly, 

| psychoanalysis has had a profound im- 

-pact on the arts and social sciences, as 

` well as on education and child-bearing 

practices. But only recently, with the 

self-conscious advent of the community 

mental health movement, have psy- 

‘chologists and psychiatrists been very 

willing or seen much value in translating 

` their theories into practical guides for 

- living. It is respectable to do that in 

` his country again. This book will be 

` useful in showing how that can be done 
effectively. 


Ter 


у On Predicting Behavior 


- Henry Clay Smith 


Sensitivity to People. Text Edition. 
{ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
Pp. x + 226. $6.95. 


Reviewed by LEoN RAPPOPORT 


` The author, Henry Clay Smith, re- 
` ceived his PhD from Johns Hopkins 
` University in 1939 and has worked pro- 
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fessionally in both industrial and aca- 
demic settings. At present he is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Michigan State 
University. He is author of The Psy- 
chology of Industrial Behavior and Per- 
sonality Adjustment. 

The reviewer, Leon Rappoport, is As- 
sistant Professor, Kansas State Univer- 
sity. He received his doctorate under 
Kenneth Hammond and Fred Todd at 
the University of Colorado, working on 
cognitive processes in social perception 
and interpersonal conflict. As a post- 
doctoral fellow under Ragnar Rommet- 
veit at the University of Oslo, he began 
his current studies on impression forma- 
tion. 


Сен is defined here as the 
ability to make accurate predictions 
of the behavior and thought of others. 
The author's major thesis is that sensi- 
tivity can be improved by training 
geared to specific components of social 
judgment responses. Largely derived 
from Cronbach's 1955 analysis, these 
components consist of the level and 
spread characteristics of the perceiver's 
judgments; his empathy, observational 
ability, stereotypes, and knowledge of 
the individual being judged. In succeed- 
ing chapters, each of these six com- 
ponents is defined, relevant research is 
summarized and suggestions for im- 
proving accuracy are noted or inferred. 
The latter provide the basis for a "sensi- 
tivity training" program. 

It is explained that the program differs 
from T-group training because it is de- 
signed to improve judgmental accuracy, 
not group effectiveness. T-group the- 
orists may find this point debatable. 

How can accuracy be improved? First, 
level and spread errors can be eliminated 
by using judgment techniques such as 
rankings or paired comparisons instead 
of rating scales. Second, judgments 
should be delayed to allow more time 
for observation and proper adjustment 
of empathy and stereotypes. Third, 
judgments should be made sequentially, 
moving from peripheral to central at- 
tributes. 

Presented in barest outline, these 
rules seem thin, but they lead the author 
to suggest some interesting training pro- 
cedures: role-playing to improve em- 


pathy, a teaching machine program to 
impart accurate stereotypes, instruction 
in goal oriented observation techniques, 
etc. Unfortunately, no systematic study 
has yet been done to determine whether 
the recommended program will indeed 
improve accuracy. 


4 p BOOK is clearly written and well 
organized. It deserves attention as a 
conscientious attempt to deal with a 
traditionally difficult social psychologi- 
cal problem. However, because the au- , 
thor adopts a relatively narrow view of 
the accuracy problem, the book will 
leave many serious readers dissatisfied. 
For example, there is little or no dis- 
cussion of how accuracy may be in- 
fluenced by variations in (a) perceiver's 
intentions, and (b) the types of infor- 
mation available in different social 
situations. 

The sensitivity concept itself inspires 
a number of questions. Many would 
argue that sensitivity should involve 
more than, or perhaps be independent of, 
“ће ability to make accurate pre- 
dictions. . . . " Moreover, the author 
treats sensitivity as a personality trait, 
suggests that a training program can im- 
prove it, but also cites evidence indi- 
cating that sensitivity comes in a bundle 
which includes such traits as intelligence, 
tolerance and independence. Can a train- 
ing program benefit persons who lack 
relevant attributes? 

More important is the fact that the 
book ignores much of the social percep- 
tion process literature. One general ef- 
fect of work by such writers as Heider, 
Bruner and Tagiuri, Rommetveit, Bruns- 
wik, and George Kelly (none of whom 
are mentioned) has been to place the 
accuracy problem in a larger context 
of cognitive process research. By nar- 
rowly following Cronbach's analysis of 
social judgment responses, Professor 
Smith in effect disengages accuracy from 
the cognitive process context. The re- 
sult is a contribution to the literature 
that may improve batting averages in 
social judgment, but is not likely to 
enhance understanding of how persons 
think about others. 


W 
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SAMPLES OF PHILOSOPHY 


oveD by the delayed stimulation 
found in an APA address given a 
‘couple of years ago by Edwin Noel 
Barker, CP's editor has found himself 
recently talking, over his own head, 
about what he chooses to regard as 
various “cognitive stances” adopted by 
those who study human beings. The 
idea is that it might be possible to help 
students and others come to intimate 
intellectual grips with the meaning of 
science if there could be a prior and 
equally intimate confronting of other 
_ and quite non-scientific ways of dealing 
"with experience. So the plan was to 
talk evocatively to students about the 
ways of the mystic and the ways of the 
aesthete—assuming that something of 
both the mystic and esthete is there 
” within each of us—before we try to 
` come either to empathy with or а con- 
_ ceptualization of the scientist as he in 
his particular way pursues knowledge. 
Such pedagogical notions, with help 
_ from Barker, led to strange puzzles and 
- to stranger sentences about knowing, 
| about poetry, about Ruskin, the Bhaga- 
- vad-Gità, Heychasm, Popper, esthetic 
unity, Whitehead, Bridgeman, empiri- 
cism, theories, and even about the re- 
ported nature of psychedelic experience. 
- Before all this had gotten completely 
out of hand, it seemed advisable to see 
what kind of cosmos the philosophers 
“had made out of the things in this 
cauldron of chaos. And what was more 
natural than to turn first to the newly 
published and handsomely produced 
eight volume Encyclopedia of Philos- 
-ophy (The Macmillan Company and 
- The Free Press in New York; Collier- 
Macmillan Limited, London). 

"There was a first concern—the se- 
quence of concerns was dictated by 
^ magnitude of felt ignorance—with mys- 


_ A CP SPEAKS 


ticism and aesthetics. Then, naturally, 
came a curiosity about what the philos- 
ophers in such a setting have to say on 
the contrasting and more familiar mat- 
ters of empiricism, the scientific method, 
and philosophy of science. It is easy to 
glance off these entries into any one of 
a dozen informally organized explora- 
tions into the encyclopedic world of 
the philosophers. Psychologists have 
learned much from philosophers and it 
just may well be that we have not yet 
learned it all. Once in that world it 
quite naturally, perhaps inevitably, hap- 
pens that the concern turns from the 
matter of what philosophers have to 
offer psychologists to the question of 
what the philosophers make of what psy- 
chologists may have to offer in return. 


Ox mysticism, aesthetics, empiricism, 
and related matters, this perusing 
scrivener found, the encyclopedia has a 
great deal to offer. In the article on 
“Mysticism, History of," Ninian Smart 
takes the reader from Jainism and Yoga 
to Taoism, Hinduism, and on to the 
Quaker doctrine of “inner light.” In 
the next essay, by Ronald W. Hepburn, 
on “Mysticism, Nature and Assessment 
of,” there is much additional substance 
and also an occasional bit of delight. 
The substance, of course, has an in- 
substantial air about it, for the language 
of the mystic, as Hepburn points out, 
is “richly paradoxical, figurative, and 
poetical.” But it may be possible, in 
spite of the mystic’s lack of enthusiasm 
for communicating, to gain a feeling for 
the nature of his experience. Consider 
the following sentence: “Because our 
normal sense of our powers and their 
limits is fostered by the utilitarian and 
practical view of the world, when that 
view is suppressed, there can come the 
sense of exhilarating expansion or liber- 


ation that is often described in: the 3 
mystical literature.” (This sentence, let - 
it be said, was composed by Hepburn, © 


not turned out by a turned on psyche- 
delic type.) 

There may be delight as well 
insight in Hepburn's quotation from ! 
German mystic, Meister Eckhart: ' 
long as a man has time and place 
number and quantity and multipl’ 
he is on the wrong track and Gc 
far from him." Although the ma 
matical learning theorist may not İı 
the message here, the statement 
help clarify the distinction between : 
stance of the scientist and, shall 
say, the non-scientist. 


NUN oi 


Ik the realm of Aesthetics the | 
losophers also have provocative 
explicit things to say to psychologi 
—more things, in fact, than most i: 
chologists will want to hear. On “A 
thetics, History of," Monroe C. Be 
ley writes seventeen pages and 
“Aesthetics, Problems of," John Hosp« 
writes twenty-one more. All of : 
seems to be good, intelligible stuff ev» 
to one who may have been so spoi! 
by an empirical bent that he has 
limited appreciation for either the my» 
tical or the aesthetic realms. 

Beardsley’s historical essay has all ар 
pearances of thoroughness and schola: 
ship. It begins, naturally, with Plato 
and it comes along through the Renais- 
sance, Cartesian rationalism, empiricism, 
German idealism and on into the “Con- 
temporary Developments" that include 
phenomenology and existentialism, А! 
very erudite. And, for the psychologist 
pretty arcane too. Hospers, in dealing 
with the contemplation of aesthetic 


his 


objects, comes closer to the processes ( 


ot perception and to the comprehension: 
of psychologists. He too, like Hepburn 
on mysticism, makes good sentences and 
quotes good quotes. Among the latter is 
one from Roger Fry, written in 1920, 
chosen to illustrate the nature of per- 
ceiving for the sake of perceiving: “The 


needs of our actual life are so impera- - 


tive, that the sense of vision becomes 
highly specialized in their service. With 
an admirable economy we learn to see 


only so much as is needful for our pur- - 
poses; but this is in fact very little, E 
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just enough to recognize and identify 
each object or person; that done, they 
into an entry in our mental catalogue 
lare no more really seen. In actual 
he normal person really only reads 
‚ label as it were on the objects 
s"ound him and troubles no further. 
*imost all the things which are useful 
any way put on more or less this 
p of invisibility. It is only when an 
object exists in our lives for no other 
»urpose than to be seen that we really 
look at it, as for instance at a China 
ornament or a precious stone, and to- 
wards such even the most normal per- 
son adopts to some extent the artistic 
attitude of pure vision abstracted from 
necessity" (Vision and Design. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1920). 
Y Hospers writes at some length about 
| the formal properties of aesthetic ob- 
jects. Concerning unity as such a for- 
mal property Hospers says: "In the 
unified object, everything that is neces- 
sary is there, and nothing that is not 
necessary is there.” 
He goes on to discuss such things as 
"Poppers contention that boredom and 
disorder are the enemies of the aes- 
thetic experience, and he deals with the 
; questions of aesthetic value and of 
truth in art. Although Rudolph Arn- 
heim will probably make better and 
easier sense to those psychologists who 
` may want to learn about the artist’s 
world, the encyclopedia nevertheless 
|. presents a readable, informative and, 
' because the vocabulary is that of phi- 
losophy, an often semantically jarring 
. piece. 


аа 


1: we plan to contrast the percep- 
“tions of the mystic and the artist with 
` those of the scientist, we turn naturally 
` and with a sense of expected relief, to 

the Encyclopedia’s Volume 2, running 
` from Cabala to Entrophy, and look up 
. Empiricism. It is there, all right, in a 
` 6} page article by D. W. Hamlyn. The 
essay will have a familiar ring to psy- 
chologists who have read Boring; there 
is Locke and Berkeley and Hume and 
Mill There is no David Hartley. But 
'then Hartley, though a very empirical 
fellow, was more of an associationist 
‘than-an empiricist, so he ought to be in 
Volume 1 under Associationism. He 


t. 
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isn't. The Encyclopedia has no entry 
on Associationism. However, Hartley 
is dealt with, and quite properly so, in 
the entry on Psychology. Readers of 
Boring will not only wonder where 
Hartley went but will sense quite clearly 
that Hamlyn is a philosopher and not a 
scientist. At the end of his essay he 
says such things as: "It should now be 
possible to offer some assessment of 
empiricism. As an answer to skepticism 
it claims that the certainty and incor- 
rigibility that knowledge demands can 
(apart from logical truths) be found 
only in immediate experience and that 
the rest of knowledge must be built 
upon this. In this sense, the theory is 
misguided as well as unsuccessful in 
carrying out its program. The lack of 
success can be seen in the fact that 
eighteenth-century empiricism led to 
skepticism, while the twentieth-century 
program of reduction has been very 
widely admitted as a failure. . . . It is 
futile to argue whether experience or 
reason alone can provide proof of what 
we ordinarily claim to know. No one 
could have knowledge of the world un- 
less he had experiences and could rea- 
son, but this does not mean that either 
experience or reason by themselves 
could provide the kind of absolute cer- 
tainty which would constitute proof. Nor 
is it required that they should provide 
proof in order that knowledge may be 
possible. . . . What of the thesis that, 
whether or not experience can provide 
certainty, all knowledge is derived from 
experience? In Mill's sense, that all 
truths of whatever kind, receive their 
validation from experience, the thesis 
is obviously false and need be con- 
sidered no further. The thesis that all 
the materials for knowledge are de- 
rived from experience may seem more 
plausible." 

This philosophical discourse on em- 
piricism, although probably sound and 
proper, seems a long way from what a 
practicing empiricist, or even a rational 
empiricist actually does. If one is in- 
terested in contrasting the cognitive 
stance, or the perceptual approach, of 
the aesthete with that of the scientist, 
something else is needed. Hamlyn’s 
essay—and even Boring’s paragraphs on 
empiricism—are much more conceptual 
than perceptual. Perhaps the Encyclo- 


pedia will give more concrete and more 


psychological material under The Scien- — 


tific Method. In Volume 7 there are 
44 pages, written by Peter Caws, on 
the scientific method. Caws says: “The 
term ‘scientific method,’ if applied to 
scientific investigation in general or to 
something allegedly embodied in the 
practice of every branch of science, can 
only refer to the lowest common de- 
nominator of a range of methods de- 
vised to cope with problems as diverse , 
as classifying stars and curing diseases. 
If such a lowest common denominator 
exists—that is, if some recognizable 
characteristics are shared by the ex- 
tremes of the continuum of methods 
plausibly called ‘scientific’—it сап 
amount to little more than fidelity to 
empirical evidence and simplicity of 
logical formulation, fidelity to the evi- 
dence taking precedence in cases of ~ 
conflict.” He goes on from there to talk 
about Bacon, Descartes, Galileo and 
Newton, and about his doubts that a 
prescriptive methodology can or needs _ 
to be created, All good, sound stuff, 
fairly familiar to the general reader. 
But there is nothing, still, on the actual 
cognitive stance of the scientist, on the 
kind of perceptions he has or actively 
seeks as he scans the world with a 
hunch in his mind and “time and place 
and number and quantity and multiplic- : 
ity" in his soul. It may be that to find 
anything approaching primary data on 
the perceptions of the scientist one must 
turn to the psychologists of perception. 
Neither the philosophers on science nor 
the philosophy of science (and there is 
a good essay on that, too, in the En- 
cyclopedia) seem to give us a descrip- 
tion and analysis of what the scientist’s 
perceptions and cognitions actually are. 


Nevertheless the Encyclopedia, through 
which this search was conducted, is 
commended, There are many hundreds 
of thousands of words in these eight 
volumes that will have nothing at all to 
offer the psychologist. There are those 
who will maintain that in all of phi- 
losophy there is nothing at all for the 
psychologist. But if there are psy- 


chologists who happen to get curious | 


about any particular philosophy or 
philosopher, or who want to conduct 
such a quick search as that recounted 
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in the foregoing paragraphs, for the 
__ perspective that philosophers may bring 
` toa problem, such psychologists might 
-be very glad to have this Encyclopedia 
` in a convenient library. 


What about the curiosity mentioned a 
while back—that concerning what the 
philosophers make of psychology? That 
is another curiosity, to be given in to 
later, if at all. 


= Varied, Authoritative, Readable 


_ Frank Barron, William C. Dement, Ward Edwards, Harold Lindman, 


; Lawrence D. Phillips, James Olds and Marianne Olds 
КТ New Directions in Psychology II. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 


1965. Pp. x + 422. $3.50. 


Frank Barron is on the staf of the 
» Institute of Personality Assessment and 
` Research at the University of California 
(Berkeley). William E. Dement is cur- 
ently Associate Professor in the De- 
_ partment of Psychiatry, Stanford Uni- 
|» versity School of Medicine. Ward Ed- 
0 wards is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan and a staff mem- 
ber in the Human Performance Center. 
` Harold Lindman and Lawrence D. Phil- 
ips are former graduate students who 
received their training under Edwards. 
- James Olds is Professor of Psychology 
~ at the University of Michigan and 
head of the Brain Research Labora- 
- tory. Marianne Olds, his wife, is also a 
researcher in this field and actively par- 
ticipates in running the Brain Research 
Laboratory. 
The reviewer, Charles M. Butter, re- 
. ceived his graduate training at Duke 
University and went from there to the 
Section on Neuropsychology at NIMH 
= where he received postgraduate training 
_ in brain behavior research with primates. 
-Since 1962 he has been on the staff in 
he Department of Psychology at the 
: niversity of Michigan, where he has 
been teaching physiological psychology 
and conducting research on cerebral 
mechanisms of primate behavior. He is 
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Reviewed by CHARLES M. BUTTER 


the author of Neuropsychology: The 
Study of Brain and Behavior, to be 
published early next year by Brooks/ 
Cole. He has had experience in teaching 
undergraduate courses and reports an 
awareness of the problem of providing 
students with appropriate reading ma- 
terials, 


HOSE who teach psychology to col- 
lege students are well aware of the 
problem of the undergraduate who has 
taken one or more advanced courses 
and who now wants to find out more 
about current research in some area. In 
his attempts to discover new facts and 
research trends, the student begins to 
browse through recent journals. There, 
he finds, to his dismay, a host of un- 
familiar technical terms and cryptic de- 
scriptions of methods and procedures, 
many of which tell the reader that he 
may find more detailed (and even more 
cryptic) descriptions of methodology in 
other articles. Moreover, if the student 
does manage to extract some informa- 
tion from journal articles, too often he 
later discovers that because of lengthy 
publication lags, he has not been read- 
ing the latest scientific news. 
To aid the student in his quest for 
current knowledge, Theodore Newcomb 


has assembled in this volume four es- 
says. According to Newcomb's Fore- 
word, these papers are intended to pre- 
sent students with current research pro- 
grams that together range across the 
wide spectrum of psychology and sev- 
erally deal with a broad problem area i: 
some detail, while avoiding a high! 
technical treatment, so that the account 
is both authoritative and readable. 
Like those in the first volume of New 
Directions in Psychology, these pape 
were written by leading contributors to 
the areas they present, and thus tii 
have the tone of authority. By аш’ 
large, the authors have succeeded i 
meeting the goals of this volume. Wit! 
regard to the range of subject matter, 
the selections meet the demands о! 
breadth and representation admirably 
They range from personality research, 
represented by Frank Barron’s “The 
Psychology of Creativity,” to physio- 
logical psychology, represented by James 
and Marianne Olds’s “Drives, Rewards 
and the Brain.” The middle ground of 
psychology is represented by “Emerging 
Technologies for Making Decisions,” by 
Ward Edwards, Harold Lindman and 
Lawrence D. Phillips. William Dement’s 
contribution entitled “An Essay on 
Dreams” presents a new approach (the 
application of physiological techniques) 
to an old problem (sleep and accom- 
panying mental activity). While the 
quality of all the contributions is high, 
all are not equally successful in meeting 
the requirements explicit or implicit in 
the Foreword. The authors should first 
present the problem area under investi- 
gation in terms understandable to the 
student, and then show how problems 
have been clarified or reformulated 
through the research. There should be 
a healthy balance and reciprocal rela- 
tionship between theory and data: the 
author should tell how theory has di- 
rected the search for data, which, in turn 
suggests alterations or new directions in 
theory. Moreover, the author should 
present a picture of a program unfold- 
ing, forging new paths and (hopefully) 
illuminating old problems. To aid in 
these aims, each paper should have a 
coherent organization and clear style. 
Dement’s and Barron’s papers are 
over-all the most successful when judged 
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against these criteria. Dement clearly 
the problems of defining and 
ng mental activity during sleep. 
n shows how research on physio- 
variables recorded during sleep 
ded objective indices of some 
rs of dreaming, thus revealing 
wers to old problems (the dura- 
d frequency of dreams), and has 
at to light two qualitatively dif- 
ent phases of sleep. The evidence that 
wing represents a basic, biological 
involving a phylogenetically 
ier part of the brain, provides new 
ights into a problem heretofore ac- 
sible only from the analyst’s couch. 
the author has not quite succeeded in 
ated goal to “formulate а... de- 
ption of . . . the essential nature of 
ireaming" it is because the field is still 
in its infancy, and not because of short- 
comings in the research. 

Barron’s paper begins with a broad 
presentation of the nature of creativity 
and the problems of analyzing and meas- 
uring creativity. He then shows how 
some of the traditional tools of person- 
ality research, together with a new ap- 
proach (the ‘living in assessment’) are 
being utilized to uncover some of the 
personality characteristics, styles and 
preferences of creative individuals. 
While the author ranges over a number 
of other topics (such as conceptions of 
creativity deriving from the literary and 
artistic tradition, and the problems of 
identifying, nurturing and utilizing crea- 
tivity), of greatest value to the reader 
is his description of how testing methods 
are being used to investigate a deeply 
fascinating problem long ignored by psy- 
chology. 

/. James and Marianne Olds present a 
detailed account of current progress in 
the study of neural mechanisms of re- 
inforcement—a field which the senior 
author shared in founding and to which 
he has been a leading contributor. The 
reader is presented with an account of a 
research program as it progresses and 
branches off into new territories, such as 
the use of chemicals in self-stimula- 
tion and attempts to ‘reinforce’ single 
unit activity. The authors describe how 
their conception of dual reinforcement 
systems has changed as a result of their 
investigations, and they treat the reader 
` {о some original and ingenious specula- 
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tions concerning underlying neuronal 
mechanisms. However, the reader would 
have a somewhat clearer idea of where 
the data end and theory begins had the 
authors distinguished more carefully be- 
tween interpretations of the findings 
and the findings themselves. Moreover, 
the significance of the findings would be 
more apparent if the organization had 
been tighter and the style clearer and 
more readable. 

The contribution of Edwards e£ al. in 
many ways presents a vivid contrast in 
research style to the Olds's paper, as 
well as to the other papers in the vol- 
ume, Here, the reader finds a formal 
analysis of decision making processes in- 
volving the explicit and precise formula- 
tion of a model. The authors present a 
normative model of decision making, 
one based upon Bayesian statistics and 
employing the concept of expected 
utility. The reader is told what the 
model's range of potential applications 
is and how the model can be used to 
decide among the alternative acts by 
the principle of maximizing expected 
value. The reader is also presented with 
some experimental data which unex- 
pectedly deviate from theoretical pre- 
dictions. The theoretical treatment is 
clear and systematic and undoubtedly 
represents one of the most important 
new developments in the study of deci- 
sion making. However, the extensive 
theoretical treatment leaves little space 
for presentation of data. Moreover, by 
dealing primarily with a normative 
model rather than a descriptive one, the 
few data that are presented are not 
viewed as correctives to theory, but as 
deviations from optimal rational strategy. 
The reader is thus not afforded a view of 
the interaction between theory and data 
from which new research trends emerge, 
as he is in the other contributions. 


|n) 


Pioneers always have trouble saying 
what they mean, while language remains 
the ever-potent tool of conventional men. 

—Grorce A. KELLY 


Supplements for 
Introductory Texts 
Statistical Concepts 


A Basic Program 
JIMMY AMOS * FOSTER LLOYD BROWN 
* OSCAR G. MINK 


A brief, field-tested, constructed-response, 
linear program, with examples from psychology: 
and education, The text presents fundamental 
statistics and measurement concepts. Index; 
comprehensive diagnostic examination. /25 pp; 
$2.95 paper 


A Preface to Psychology 


CAMERON FINCHER 


Gives beginning students a better understand- 
ing of the philosophy of science, the historical 
antecedents of psychology, and methods of 
experimental, statistical. and clinical inquiry in 
order to establish a receptive attitude to the 
pursuit of psychology as an empirical science 
and to provide a bridge for understanding hu- 
man behavior in terms of systematic inquiry, 
Bibliography. 117 pp; $2.23 paper 


The Inner World of 
Mental Illness: A Series 
of First-Person Accounts 
of What It Was Like 


BERT KAPLAN 


The selections correct oversimplified and stereo- 
typed ideas of what mental illness is and dea! 
directly with the phenomena of mental illness 
rather than with research activities of psychol- 
ogists. The selections reveal the subjective 
perspective of the patients, thus giving a sense 
of the reality of mental illness. 467 ppi 
$4.95 paper 


A Primer of 
Experimental 
Psychology 


JOSEPH LYONS 


Concerned with the methodology of experi- 
mental psychology, this readable introductory 
text is written largely around specific examples 
from experimental literature, in this way dealing 
with most of the major content areas. Reading 
lists; eumulative bibliography. 322 pp; $3.95 


paper 
Experiments in 
General Pyschology 


JAMES Н. L. ROACH * BARBARA К. 
SHERMAN * PATRICIA Р. ROACH 


This laboratory manual enables students to 
acquire skills in the use of the experimental 
method, providing the incentive to learn facts. 
and principles gathered by this method, and. 
demonstrating, through many examples, that. 
it can be used widely in all areas of psychology. 
192 pp: $4.25 paper 


Recording and 
Analyzing Child Behavior 


HERBERT F. WRIGHT 


Incorporating parts of an earlier volume now 
out of print, this text presents a method for de- 
scribing human behavior in its natural habitat, 
Conceptual foundations of the method are 
given, together with results of its application to 
children of a town in the American midwest. 
291 pp; $4.50 paper 


Harper & Row, Publishers 
49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS: Issues in Research 


Edited by Mortimer H. Аррівү, York University, Toronto; and RICHARD TRUMBU 
Office of Naval Research. A wide range of theoretical analyses, reviews, and summ: 
of major physiological, psychological, and social issues involved in current 

research. 471 pp., illus., $ 


A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, VOL. ' 


Edited by EpwiN G. Bortne, Harvard University; and GARDNER LiNDZEY, Univ 

of Texas. The first addition in fourteen years to the distinguished series of intellect 
autobiographies by prominent psychologists, Volume V continues the series with (i: 
new contributors—their lives, work, and views on the profession of psychology 
general. 449 pp., illus., $8 


RESEARCH DESIGN IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PSYCHIATRY 


J. B. Cnassax, George Washington University School of Medicine and Hoffman-Le R 
Inc. Perhaps the broadest available treatment on the subject, this pioneerit | 
of "intensive," or single-case, design is illustrated by actual examples from 
research. Statistical and methodological in nature, it reflects uncommon. e 

for the clinician and his work. 280 pp., illus., 4 


FOUNDATIONS OF CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


Edited by GREGORY A. Kimpun, Duke University. Paralleling in organization the : 
thor’s Hilgard and Marquis’ Conditioning and Learning, 2nd Edition, this new volu 
contains much material of historical importance not covered in that work or n 
readily available. 696 pp., illus., $8. 


CHILDREN'S VIEWS OF FOREIGN PEOPLES: 
A Cross-National Study 


Warracs E. LAMBERT, McGill University; and Отто KLINEBERG, Université de Paris. 
A cross-national study of the origins and development of stereotyped thinking 1 
children about their own national group and foreign peoples. 319 pp., illus., $6.5? 


THE GOALS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Edited by Atvin R. Manrer, Miami University. This volume deals with the major 
aims and purposes of psychotherapy today, candidly summed up especially for the p 

ent volume by each of sixteen prominent psychiatrists, psychologists, and practicing 
psychoanalysts. 301 pp., $6.00 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCE OF BEHAVIOR 


MERLE B. Turner, San Diego State College. For students of the behavioral sciences— 
and primarily psychology—this volume provides a treatment of the philosophy of 
sciences as it applies to basic theories and problems in their own discipline. 

539 pp., illus., $9.50 
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SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY 
An Experimental Study in the Preyention of Hospitalization 


NJAMIN PASAMANICK, M.D., New York State Department of Mental Hygiene; FRANK 
ARPITTI, Rutgers, the State University; and SIMON Dixrrz, The Ohio State University. 
inner of the 1967 Hofheimer Prize in Research, this volume describes an experimental 
ome care study with schizophrenic patients who would normally have been treated 
a state mental hospitals, in an effort to determine the feasibility and effectiveness of 
оше care under drug medication and public health nursing. 448 pp., $8.00 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Readings in Experimental Analysis 


Edited by Ѕтрмкү W. Bou, University of Illinois; and Donato M. Barr, University of 
Kansas. A collection of readings and commentary for use with or without the au- 
thors’ series of volumes—both previously published and forthcoming—on child be- 
havior and development. The readings comprise a selective assembly of theoretical 
comments and research, representative of a point of view usually associated with 
B. F. Skinner, F. S. Keller, W. N. Schoenfeld, and J. R. Kantor. A large part of the 
book is devoted to studies that attempt to remedy problem behavior. 

September, 400 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


THEORIES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 


CHESTER А. INSKO, University of North Carolina. The first attempt to summarize and 
evaluate the literature on the subject, this volume presents, in systematic form, the 
theories of attitude change, along with the relevant research materials. Procedural 


details of experiments in the field are also provided. 
September, 400 pp., illus., $8.00 (tent.) 


COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Unric Nesser, Cornell University. Winner of the 1966 Century Psychology Series 
Award, Cognitive Psychology explores the processes by which the sensory input is trans- 
formed, recoded, elaborated, stored, and used. It is the first integrated presentation 
of this material available in any form. Recent research findings are reviewed, and in 


many instances new hypotheses are advanced to account for the results. E 
Seplember, 600 pp., $8.50 (tent.) 


EMERGENT APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Edited by Emory L. Cowen, University of Rochester; ELMER A. GARDNER, Temple 
University Health Sciences Center; and MELVIN Zax, University of Rochester. The 
present volume, bringing together contributions by specialists from a number of 
relevant disciplines, considers the effectiveness of traditional and historically dominant 
approaches to mental health problems. On this basis it seeks to delineate fundamental 
issues that must be resolved if a sounder mental health order is to be achieved. Much 
of the book is devoted to descriptions of оте aad T *programs-in-action" 
ressed to specific aspects of the total mental health problem. 
rasa Р r October, 600 pp., $8.50 (tent.) 
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¬ What Educates Whom? 


Walter L. Wallace 


The author, Walter L. Wallace, is As- 
sociate Professor in the Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University. He 
received his PhD in sociology from the 
University of Chicago in 1963 and is 
currently engaged in a study of fra- 
ternities at Northwestern University. He 
is also doing a long-term panel study of 
students at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

— The reviewer, Kenneth A, Feldman, is 

Assistant. Professor, Department of So- 
ciology and Study Director, Institute for 
- Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan. He received his PhD there in 1965 
and is now working with Theodore М. 
Newcomb on a monograph reviewing 
and systematizing the published and un- 
published literature of the past thirty- 
five years dealing with the impact of the 
college experience on students. 


HE HIGH CALIBER as well as the con- 

tent and style of analysis of Walter 
Wallace’s “Student Culture” will come 
as no surprise to the readers of The 
American Journal of Sociology and So- 
ciology of Education. What Wallace has 
done in this monograph is to expand 
considerably the analysis originally pre- 
- sented in an article in each of these 
_ journals, probe the data in greater 
| depth, and relate the findings within a 
broader theoretical context. 

Longitudinal data were gathered dur- 
ing the school year from virtually all 
‘freshmen in a “small, coeducational, 
midwestern, liberal arts college of high 
academic reputation.” The author in- 
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vestigates a variety of influences on 


Student Culture: Social Structure and Continuity in a Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Chicago: Aldine, 1966. Pp. xxi + 236. $7.50. 
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these freshmen with respect to their at- 
titudes toward grade achievement, ac- 
tual grades, aspirations to acquire grad- 
uate training, and the direction and 
amount of change in these variables. 
The attempt is to untangle the skein of 
effects of some important independent 
variables—namely, the background and 
personality characteristics of the stu- 
dent and the influence of faculty, and of 
student peers (separating non-freshmen 
from freshmen peers, cross-sexed from 
like-sexed peers, and close friends from 
general acquaintances). 

The analysis is accomplished with 
imagination and skill. Wallace is never 
content with zero-order correlations. 
We are not simply shown that the aver- 
age grade point of fraternity members 
differs from that of independent stu- 
dents. Rather, we learn that among high- 
aptitude students affiliation with faculty 
but not with a fraternity is associated 
positively with grades while affiliation 
with both is associated negatively with 
grades. Quite unexpectedly, the rela- 
tionship of fraternity membership to 
grades is positive for students of high 
aptitude and low affiliation to faculty 
members. These results are made plaus- 
ible by a stimulating discussion of fra- 
ternity and faculty values, the rewards 
offered by fraternities, and the division 
of labor within fraternities. Here and 
throughout the book, Wallace’s discus- 


sion of the Greek-letter system is filled 


with data and good sense, and only 

touched by cynicism, in refreshing con- 

trast to most discussions in this area. 
The book is not without its limita- 


tions. Grades, orientation, academi 
achievement, and educational aspiration: 
hardly exhaust the attributes of stu- 
dents influenced in college. Some readers 
may even question whether they е 
especially important variables. Wallise _ 
thinks they are, arguing persuasively tiat | 
their study illuminates the way ‘n 
which students meet the many-::: 
demands of the college and of we 
American society. They serve i: з 
vehicle for studying institutional 1 
life-cycle socialization. 

In a rather brash listing of ‘first’ 
his book, Wallace writes, inter ali. 
his work “shows the most direct 
dence yet published of interper 
student and faculty influence on coi! 
student attitudes.” Putting asid 
question of the validity of this st: 
ment, one may well note that 5n 
direct’ does not imply ‘direct.’ For 
stance, faculty influence is operati: 
alized solely by the number of facu 
members a student admires. 
tions between this variable and 
student attributes are indirect evi 
at best, of faculty influence. 


Wise PRIMARY METHOD of operatic 

alizing peer culture has been to 00 ~ 
struct each student's "interpersonal : 

vironment” (ie, his IE), a technic: 

originally suggested by Peter Ro: 

Having determined for each student th 

aggregate of the students whose name 
he recognizes, the investigator can thet 
determine the composition of the J” 
along relevant dimensions (say, propc:- 
tion of upperclassmen). This ingenious 
method of getting a handle on a stu- 
dent's peer nexus circumvents the cori 

plexities of constructing sociometrically 
the informal, often unclearly bounded 
student groupings. The IE approach ap- 
pears to work quite well, but it does 
have shortcomings, only one of which 
Wallace mentions: one cannot extract 
the extra increment of influence that 
may derive from the individual’s en- 
vironment taken as an interacting whole 
rather than as a simple sum of its parts. 
(Wallace has addressed himself to other 
limitations in an earlier NORC report of 
limited distribution, but as far as I can 
determine—and somewhat surprisingly 
—he does not mention them in this, 
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his published work.) Most generally, 
this measurement does not tap directly 
into the anatomy of peer pressures on 
the student—how often and how strongly 


jat content areas which peers exert 
wht pressures with what effects. But if 
t';* ТЕ operation does not solve all prob- 
toras, it is nevertheless a major ad- 
«cement. 
Although written clearly and with 
phistication, the monograph is not 
‘ery readable. It is not something one 
ieads before breakfast—which is a posi- 
tive comment, The book is complicated 
because Wallace quite admirably pushes 
his data as far as they will go, Through 
complex correlational analyses he at- 
tempts to establish causal networks. By 
presenting an extensive array of supple- 
mentary analyses he tries to make sense 
of any initial results that are unexpected, 
paradoxical, or contradictory. Since its 
topic is timely, I should imagine that 
the buyers of this book will include 
many persons who are not social scien- 
tists but who are nevertheless interested 
in student culture. I suspect—though I 
hope incorrectly—that due to its com- 
plexity the book so purchased will be 
little read. More's the pity, for it offers 
much knowledge to the persistent reader. 
| Whatever limitations the book may 
have, they do not outweigh its general 
excellence. Apart from a few striking 
pieces of research, the study of the im- 
pact of peer and faculty culture on col- 
lege students is not noted for its de- 
tailed analysis, within a broad theoreti- 
cal orientation, of carefully gathered 
ita. In the Wallace research, the field 
has another exception. Because Wallace 
has combined hard-headed thinking with 
hard-nosed data in an area seldom 
blessed with this combination, I would 
call his book an instant classic. 


u 


To write prescriptions is easy, but to 
come to an understanding with people is 
hard. 

—Franz KAFKA 
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Before and After 


Erwin Stengel 
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Reviewed by ROBERT E. LITMAN 


Erwin Stengel, the author of the first 
book reviewed here, is now Professor of 
Psychiatry at the University of Shef- 
field. He trained in neurology, psychia- 
try and psychoanalysis in Vienna, going 
to England in 1938. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Association for 
Suicide Prevention and co-author, with 
N, С. Cook, of Attempted Suicide. The 
author of the second book, James Hill- 
man, is a psychologist who at the time 
his book was published was Director of 
Studies at the Jung Institute in Zurich. 
He is author of Emotion (1960). 

The reviewer, Robert E. Litman, is 
Chief Psychiatrist, Suicide Prevention 
Center, Los Angeles, and Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, University of 
Southern California Medical School. He 
is trained and certified in neurology, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis and has 
published articles in the fields of medi- 
cine, psychiatry and psychoanalysis, and 
on various aspects of self-destruction, 
especially suicide and accidents, 


LTHOUGH the titles reflect a mutual 
interest in suicide, no two books 
could be more dissimilar in style and 
content than Suicide and Attempted 
Suicide by Erwin Stengel and Suicide 
and the Soul by James Hillman. 

For readers who are interested in 
learning about suicide, Suicide and At- 
tempted Suicide is a pocket-sized digest, 
assembled in 1963 by Professor Stengel, 
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of the current scientific literature. His 
style is scholarly and scientific, with 
emphasis on the facts, He is a Vienna- 
trained neuropsychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst whose work has led him far into 
the field of social psychiatry. For 
Stengel, “the study of suicide illustrates 
that human action, however personal, is 
also interaction with other people and 
that the individual cannot be understood 
in isolation from his social matrix.” 

The book is a systematic and orderly 
review of the multiple aspects of suicide. 
It begins with definitions of suicide and 
reports the various factors that are posi- 
tively and negatively correlated to the 
suicide rate. Then it discusses the vari- 
ous methods, warnings, notes, pacts, 
motives, causes and fashions in suicide. 
Important psychiatric symptoms of de- 
pression, alcoholism, schizophrenia and 
psychopathic personality are described. 
A good many statistical studies from 
various parts of the world are quoted. 
Since it is a small book (130 pages, 
pocket size), each section is quite ab- 
breviated, even sketchy. Some of the 
chapters would benefit if the author 
added more of his personal point of 
view to integrate and illuminate col- 
lections of facts culled from the litera- 
ture of different countries, especially 
since many of the statistics on suicide 
are unreliable and unexplainable. 

Stengel is at his best when he dis- 
cusses suicide attempts, an area in 
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-which he did a great deal of original 
research. He has demonstrated that 
suicide attempts should not be con- 
sidered bungled suicides. Suicide at- 
tempts are made by a special popula- 
tion and have a special meaning and 
psychology of their own. It is most en- 

‚ lightening to view suicide attempts as 
social communications which have an 
appeal value and "release" an intense 
response from the environment, usually 
of a rescuing type. Thus suicide at- 
tempts are failures of adaptation; but 
also they are adaptive. 


Mes Stengel is pessimistic about 
the possibilities of effective suicide pre- 
vention through individual psychother- 
apy. He sees suicide as a public health 
problem and reports favorably on tele- 
phone suicide prevention services in 
Europe and the United States, and on 
the International Association for Suicide 
Prevention which will hold its Fourth 
Biannual Congress in Los Angeles in 
October 1967. The book contains little 
case material and few specific recom- 
mendations as to how a therapist should 
handle a suicidal patient. 

. Because he feels that social isolation 
is the great common denominator in 
suicide, Professor Stengel suggests that 
the only effective suicide prevention 
would be primary prevention aimed at 
the suicideogenic factors in society, for 
example, the problems of old age, re- 
tirement, social maladjustment and un- 
employment, as well as mental illness. 
“What is needed is a mobilization of the 
latent resources for helping and healing 
in our society. This may sound rather 
vague and even obscure, but the idea of 
employing the unused therapeutic po- 
tentialities of a community is not new. 
. . . We must match the scientific and 
technological revolution with as revolu- 
tionary a change in social living.” The 
result would be a truly therapeutic com- 
munity. 


Tre BOOK, Suicide and the Soul, is a 
passionate polemic directed against the 
very notion of a social matrix and the 
trend toward scientific studies of suicide. 
Unlike Stengel, who views death as a 
physical state and suicide as a behav- 
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ioral event, James Hillman sees death as 
an experience, a transition from one 
reality into another reality, and suicide 
is only a symbol. Hillman’s interest in 
suicide is to use it as a touchstone to 
illuminate what he considers to be the 
central issue in this generation, namely, 
the conflict between the soul and its 
enemies. Hillman, a relatively young 
American psychologist from New Jersey 
who is a leading lay analyst of the Jung 
Institute in Zurich, speaks for the soul. 
All others, including medicine, theology, 
law, academic psychology and the com- 
munity, are the enemies of the soul. 

For Hillman, the role of the psycho- 
analyst is to guide and assist the soul 
in its psychoanalytic task of consciously 
experiencing itself more clearly and com- 
pletely. But what is the soul? “The 
soul is a deliberately ambiguous concept 
resisting all definition in the same man- 
ner as do all such symbols. . . . It has 
metaphysical and romantic overtones. 
It shares frontiers with religion." The 
purpose of the analyst is to understand 
and experience with the soul of his 
analysand. To Hillman, the whole idea 
of suicide prevention is anti-therapeutic 
since the soul needs the death experience 
in order to undergo a radical change. 
“Usually the death experience is in the 
psychological mode, but for some, or- 
ganic death through actual suicide may 
be the only mode through which the 
death experience is possible.” 

From the medical point of view, ques- 
tions of the soul and its destiny are 
rather irrelevant when confronted with 
a corpse. No matter how committed an 
analyst might be to the soul, it would 
seem his work too is stopped by physical 
death. There is no psychotherapy with a 
corpse. To this argument, Hillman gives 
a radical answer: “We do not know if 
the soul dies.” This reviewer cannot do 
justice to the ingenious argument by 
which the author explains the continua- 
tion of therapy after the physical death 
of the analysand. 


"Ius TASK Hillman sets for the psy- 
chotherapist with a suicidal patient is 
by no means easy. The analyst must 
work alone in secrecy and mystery, cut 
off completely from the help that might 
be offered bv his colleagues, by the 


community, or the friends and family of _ 
the patient. Patient and therapist - 
closely united, and if the patient ces, 
the therapist must admit his compl: у — 
and in part he dies too. Vet Ні: оп 

offers his disciples an out from the f 9 
ful burden of responsibility. Could of, 
the necessity for death come from “he © 
patient's soul? “If an analyst has ‘rs 


mitted the death experience to th. ot- J 


most and still the soul insists on от. ic | 
death through suicide, cannot th 
be considered an unavoidable nece. 5, | 
a summons from God?” n 

Suicide and the Soul contains n e 


material. Obviously the author ha: d 
the concept of suicide to dramatiz d 
forward his own parochial philosop i 
Jungian psychotherapy. Readers og 
favor writing aimed at their gui il 


enjoy this book as a wildly stimu! 0 
infuriating, exciting protest against - 
placent mental health attitudes ‚п 
insane world. I feel that Hillr 3 
enlarged my own philosophical n» — 
But I do not believe it is poss ) 
conduct psychotherapy in a socia E 
uum, and I question the value o 1g 
an ideal. E 

It is unfortunate that Hillman m 
vides no clinical material as a mec ^3 
for direct confrontation with oppo: 14 
views. Philosophical polemics in t! 
selves lead to no contact or progr 3 | 
As Sigmund Freud put it, “The w^ 3 | 
and the polar bear cannot wage war . 11 
each other, for since each is confined +9 
his own element, they cannot mec’. 
What is needed to provide a ше 
ground for scientists, theorists, phi 
phers and therapists who wish to dis 
or argue suicide is publication of the 
essential material of clinical psychology: 
a collection of detailed case reports on 
the lives and deaths of a variety of in- 
tensively studied individuals who com- 
mitted suicide. 


The mind in its own place, and in itself 4 
can make a Heaven of Hell and Hell of _ 
Heaven, 


—Joun MILTON ~ 
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Anatol Rapoport and Albert M. Chammah 
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1965. Pp. xii + 258. $7.50. 


The first author, Anatol Rapoport, is 
the Anatol Rapoport, Professor of Mathe- 
matical Biology and Senior Research- 

- Mathematician, Mental Health Research 
` Institute, University of Michigan and 
author of Fights, Games, and Debates 
and of Strategy and Conscience. The 
second author, Albert M. Chammah, is 
an assistant research scientist, also at 
the Mental Health Research Institute. 

The reviewer, Amos Tversky, re- 
ceived his PhD in mathematical psy- 
chology from the University of Michi- 
-gan in 1964. He is Lecturer in the De- 
partment of Psychology, Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. His major research 
interests are measurement theory and 
` choice behavior. 


1 НЕ PRISONER'S DILEMMA is a nick- 
- name for а diabolic two-person 
game where each player can either co- 
operate or defect. A player’s payoff is 
maximal whenever he defects but his 
“Opponent cooperates, it is somewhat 
lower if both players cooperate, it is 
still lower (and typically negative) if 
both players defect, and it is lowest if 
one cooperates while his opponent de- 
fects. Hence, regardless of what your 
.. opponent does you are always better off 
| defecting rather than cooperating. Vet 
if both players follow this inescapable 
_ logic and defect, they both end up los- 
ing more than they would have had 
they both cooperated. Some people feel 
‚ that "there should be a law against 
| Such a game,” yet as long as it exists it 
offers an interesting experimental par- 
adigm for the study of interpersonal 
conflict and trust. 
In a light and pleasant style the au- 
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thors describe an extensive study of 740 
subjects participating in several hundred 
repeated plays of the Prisoners Di- 
lemma game. How did they behave? 
First of all, they tended to match 
each other's responses. That is, both 
players either cooperated or defected. 
For a typical pair of players, over ninety 
per cent of the responses were matched 
by the end of the session. Secondly, the 
tendency to cooperate changed in the 
course of the game. After an initial pe- 
riod of goodwill (or naiveté), coopera- 
tion decreased as the players came to 
recognize the stark realities of the game. 
Finally, there emerged a slow but clear 
increase in the tendency to cooperate, 
as the players learned their lesson the 
hard way. Additional findings are the 
results of variations in payoffs, in in- 
structions and in sex of the players. 


“К DATA analysis is primarily con- 
cerned with general trends and gross ef- 
fects rather than with the detailed ac- 
count of the behavior of individual 
players. Furthermore, the pair rather 
than the individual is taken as the basic 
unit of analysis, a choice that can be 
justified in the light of the high positive 
correlation between the responses of 
paired players. Of particular interest is 
the introduction of psychologically in- 
terpretable statistics based on sequential 
aspects of the players’ interaction, such 
as the probabilities that a player co- 
operates or defects following a game in 
which both players cooperated, referred 
to as “trustworthiness” and “betrayal” 
respectively. 

Several mathematical models purport- 


y 


ing to deal with the process of repeated 
plays are outlined, ranging from Markov 
chain models to classical dynamic mo 
els. Although no systematic attempt 
compare the models is made, the : 
sults seem to favor some models 6) sr | 
others. The finding that the longc: a | 
sequence of cooperative responses, ie - 
more likely it is to continue, io: n- 
stance, provides evidence against ne 
simple Markovian model. All in a ıe 
mathematical section is to be |: 
more as a five-finger exercise in r у 
matical modeling than as a thi B 
attempt to account for the micro: 
ture of the data. 


FE are we to evaluate the contr: i= 
tion of the Prisoners Dilemma, е 
paradigm and the book? One mark © û 
significant experimental paradigm is iê 
presence of behavior regularities 
scending immediate situational varia‘ 
which allow the construction of i 1 
rational theory. Certain inv: 
emerge from the present study bui 
more are left to be demonstrate 
deed, many experiments direct 
ward that goal are suggested in t! 
chapter of the book. As for t^ 
struction of a theory, only the gr 
work has been laid. More data t 
be collected before rigorous com; 
sons of models and adequate tesi: 
goodness of fit can be performed. 
Beyond the internal criteria of i 
variance and regularity, an experiment”: 
paradigm should be examined in r 
tion to the real-world phenomena t 
it is supposed to represent. In disc 
this issue the authors distinguished б 
tween two approaches to the study oí 
man: "scientific" psychology and “in- 
teresting” psychology. The former ap- 
plies the rigorous methodology of the 
natural sciences to the study of psycho- 
physics and rote learning. The latter 
employs empathy and insight in the 
understanding of human nature, The 
authors argue that the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma paradigm allows the application 
of scientific methodology to the study _ 
of significant psychological issues con- 
cerned with conflict, forgiveness and 
trust. But how much more do we know 
about the trust and the forgiveness of 
our subjects beyond the manner in 
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which they play a certain two-person 
non-zero sum game? The answer is not 
clear, but whatever it is, it is not con- 
tained in this book. Somewhere between 
he grey scientific psychology and the 
vital interesting psychology, there is a 
"suggestive" psychology. The present 
work belongs to this category. It em- 
ploys experimental methods in the study 
of meaningful issues but the connection 
between the experimental paradigm and 
real-world phenomena is left as an exer- 
cise for the reader. The analogy to arma- 
ment races and other conflicts is there, 
to be sure, but the correspondence rules 
are missing. Whether they can be pro- 
vided someday is an open question. 
Meanwhile, should one continue to in- 
vestigate suggestive experimental para- 
digms with the hope of filling in the 
gaps, or should one abandon experi- 
mental methodology in these areas in 
favor of a more direct, though less ob- 
jective, approach? This is the psycholo- 
gist's dilemma. 


From an Assiduous 
Anthologist 


Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (Ed.) 


The Creative Imagination. Chicago, 
Ш.: Quadrangle Books, 1965. Pp. 
350. $7.50. 
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The editor, Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek, 
was born in the Netherlands, received 
his psychoanalytic training in Europe 
and studied with Karl Jaspers at the 
University of Basel. He has written and 
edited many books dealing with psycho- 
analysis and social theory. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of New York Univer- 
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sity and maintains a private practice in 
New York City. 

The reviewer, Robert H. Knapp, re- 
ceived his PhD from Harvard in 1948, 
and went to Wesleyan University, where 
he is now Professor of Psychology. 
During 1953-54 he was Deputy Di- 
rector, Behavioral Sciences Division, 
Ford Foundation and during 1957-58 
was Staff Psychologist, Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. He is 
author of The Origins of the American 
Humanistic Scholar and many other 
articles and chapters in the area of per- 
sonality characteristics, vocational pref- 
erences, personality correlates of aes- 
thetic preference, etc. 


AB is a joint review of The Crea- 
tive Imagination and The Literary 
Imagination, two kindred selections of 
readings, the most recent products of 
Hendrik Ruitenbeek who is one of the 
most assiduous anthologists of psycho- 
logical and allied writings. The books 
probably deserve a joint review since 
their subject matter is obviously kin- 
dred, their format virtually identical, 
and since they are fathered by the same 
person. 

The first of these, The Creative Im- 
agination, contains 21 selected reprints 
of articles in the main drawn from psy- 
choanalytic literature. One finds here 
selections from some of the founding 
members of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment such as Sachs and Rank together 
with contributions from such persons as 
Rollo May. One looks here in vain, how- 
ever, for any of the American experi- 
mental studies of this topic and for non- 
clinically oriented treatments of the 
subject. There is, for example, no single 
selection from any of the members of 
the IPAR staff, and the writings of J. 
Р. Guilford, Morris Stein, and others are 
entirely omitted. For all its acknowl- 
edged merit, therefore, this anthology 
suffers from a kind of provincialism, 
drawing its contents almost exclusively 
from the psychoanalytically-oriented seg- 
ment of the psychological fraternity. 

Further, it may be said in passing 
that preoccupation with the subject of 
“creativity,” so evident in recent years, 
has tended to obscure a long concern 


with this topic under a different desig- — 


nation. I refer to the study of “genius” 
which preoccupied so many excellent 
minds in the 19th century, among them 
Galton, Lombroso, Carlisle, Neitzsche 
and Schopenhauer, to name a few. I 
think a proper anthology of writings on 
“creativity” ought not to ignore some 
of these excellent and provocative his- 
torical contributions, as does this work. 


dus second volume, The Literary 
Imagination, consists of 18 offerings, 
again marked by a strong psychoanalytic 
bias and including both older and more 
contemporary writings. It is refreshing 
here to find a brief paper on Thomas 
Wolf contributed by a humanist rather 
than a member of the psychoanalytic 
fraternity, and it is noteworthy that 
European contributors are perhaps in 
the majority. This particular anthology 
should hold especial appeal for the hu- 
manistic fraternity, who for the past 
two or three decades have embraced 
psychoanalytic concepts eagerly, if some- 
times amateurishly, in their scholarly 
pursuits. Psychologists will find here 
some challenging materials which may 
prove particularly useful as an adjunct 
to instruction in courses in clinical psy- 
chology and personality. 

Without question Ruitenbeek has 
brought together in these two volumes a 
very convenient juxtaposition of writ- 
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ings which are otherwise dispersed or . 


even unavailable. This is a genuine 
service. On the other hand, one must 
regret, especially in the case of his 
anthology on The Creative Imagination, 
his singular bias toward psychoanalytic 
contributions, Again, it seems to this re- 
viewer that a much more substantial 
contribution is to be expected from the 
assembler of such an anthology. A very 
brief preface, in one case of seven pages 
and in the other of six pages, con- 
stitutes the sole original contribution of 
the anthologist. Nor do these prefatory 
statements contain anything but the 
most prefunctory material. 


Everybody's friend is nobody’s. f 
—SCHOPEN HAUER 
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Tidbits and Leftovers 


imilio Servadio. Translated by John Shepley 


Psychology Today. New York: Helix Press, 1966. Pp. viii + 293. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN T. LANZETTA 


The author, Emilio Servadio, is de- 
scribed by the reviewer who is John T. 
Lanzetta, Professor of Psychology at 
Dartmouth College. He received his PhD 
with Launor Carter at the University of 
Rochester and was formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware as Director of the 
Center for Research on Social Behavior. 
His interests are in small group be- 
havior (he is a member of a family 
group of eight), communication, cogni- 
tive processes and decision making. 


HE TITLE of Professor Servadio’s 

book is misleading. It creates an ex- 
pectation that is not and possibly can- 
not be met. Psychology Today suggests 
a judicious synthesis and evaluation of 
the contemporary status of psychology; 
but at a time when diversity of em- 
pirical and theoretical findings charac- 
terize the field, a synthesis is difficult if 
not impossible to achieve. A more re- 
vealing title might have been “Psycho- 
analytic Commentaries on some Strange 


` and Common-Place Aspects of Con- 
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temporary Life,” for the book is a col- 
lection of vignettes for the inquiring 
layman in which the author “ . . . has 
ranged far and wide with a finely ad- 
justed analytical microscope—probing 
and interpreting the psychological fac- 
tors which underlie human motivation 
and habits of thought." 

The book is organized in eighteen 
chapters, each with 2 to 14 subtopics, 
with exotic headings. The chapters are 
not intended to provide an integrated 
commentary on a problem but rather 
serve only a loose organization function. 
In the chapter “Parents and Children” 
are grouped vignettes entitled, "Mother 


and Child," *Homunculus," "Artificial 
Insemination," "Substitute Heart," etc. 
Such surprises abound, for the author 
avoids mundane content especially when 
dealing with traditional topics. Consider 
his treatment of "Attitudes of Man" 
which includes in part, essays on blood, 
hair, women and forbidden fruit. Not 
quite what one expects, but inventive 
and arresting! 

Dr. Servadio is well prepared by 
training and experience for conducting 
his guided tour through such largely un- 
familiar terrain, Currently President of 
the Italian Psychoanalytic Society, he is 
one of the pioneers of psychoanalysis 
in Italy and has been an active member 
of the International Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation since 1935. For seven years he 
practiced psychoanalysis in India and 
since 1937 has been active in the field 
of parapsychology. These experiences 
and concerns provide the source of some 
of the most interesting essays in the 
book, including discussion of such non- 
standard topics as yoga practices and 
fakir rope tricks. If Dr. Servadio's brief 
commentaries are indicative of the po- 
tential inherent in the analysis of such 
problems they might well be more fre- 
quently included in psychology texts. 


Ts of the 96 essays is short in 
length, 2-4 pages, providing a smorgas- 
bord with some delectable tidbits and 
some stale, unpalatable, leftovers. As 
might be expected with such diverse 
fare the offerings vary greatly in pene- 
tration and scientific quality and many 
are marred by the obvious superficiality 
and cursoriness of the analysis. Even 


Professor Servadio’s skill in presenting 
clearly and lucidly psychoanalytic con- 
cepts cannot provide in four pages a 
balanced analysis of juvenile delinquency 
or prostitution. The most credulous 
would be skeptical of these encapsulated 
accounts of such pervasive human prob- 
lems. 

In short sittings the author's delight- 
ful style and wit partially overcome 
one’s critical faculties and foster the 
delusion of analytic omnipotence. The 
psychological essence of the bizarre and 
the common-place in human behavior is 
revealed in stark simplicity; there are 
few areas of ignorance or uncertainty 
and those remaining will, apparently, 
soon be illuminated by psychoanalytic 
inquiry. If one can grasp the subtle 


machinations of unconscious desires and , 


conflicts and their devious expression 
in overt behavior, then attitudes and 
conduct, no matter how strange, are 
explainable. 

But a more sustained reading induces 
boredom, then irritation. The structure 
of the essays is too stylized: the hasty 
specification of the phenomena, the 
thumbnail analysis with repetitive use 
of ambiguous explanatory concepts, the 


parochial scholarship, the glib descrip- . 


tion of the path to an even fuller under- 
standing. After reading one vignette, 
the general format and analytic content 
of the others is overly predictable. The 
exasperation produced by the redundancy 
and theoretical myopia is further exacer- 
bated by the author's predilection for 
sweeping generalizations and unsubstan- 
tiated assertions. Statements such as the 
following ate all too common: “Bop 
dances are related to those motor dis- 
turbances that we find in tics, in chorea, 
etc., ie, in those nervous diseases in 
which control of one's psychomotor 
coordination is partially lost or im- 
paired” (p. 194). “Bop dancing may be 
compared to a prolonged tic, in that it 
is almost impossible for the dancer to 
stop or properly to control his move- 
ments (hence the paroxysms and frenzies 
of rock ’n’ roll). As in certain tics, the 
auditory stimulus induces an almost im- 
mediate motor release, that is to say, 
with scant participation by the. pre- 
conscious and the conscious mind. The 
highly charged unconscious, one might 
say, tends to discharge itself directly in 
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bodily movements. These impulses are 
primarily aggressive and sexual, but of a 
primitive kind with little or no possi- 
bility for sublimation” (p. 195). At the 
least, the above is a poor description of 
| my own attempts at “bop dancing.” 


р: Э: such irritating shortcomings, 
. within its own terms, the book is suc- 
` cessful in illuminating aspects of the 
^. "human situation. Throughout are scat- 
tered some excellent critical com- 
mentaries. For example, there are brief, 
but penetrating evaluations of what 
- he terms, “shortcuts and aberrations,” 
- graphology, dianetics, radiesthesia, and 
_ reasonable, balanced critiques of several 
= persuasion techniques such as sleep 
- teaching and subliminal projection. One 
is also delighted to find an excellent 
"brief introduction to facets of the super- 
natural; the evil eye, vodun, appari- 
tions and the like. Possibly Professor 
Servadio is inclined to be overly recep- 
tive to parapsychology, but his bias does 
provide a synopsis of a rich variety of 
psychic phenomena. 
If one is not titillated by the exotic 
"topics or by promise of some balanced 
"critical studies, the unanticipated re- 
Д wards from the author’s grace and style 
` Should provide sufficient inducement to 
- read the book. Few have so aptly char- 
F acterized Freud’s contribution, “But 
| those who were alarmed by the cold 
light shone by Freud into their own 
5 abysses, and who sought new blinders for 
| their eyes and new places to take re- 
fuge, were unable to understand, as 
- Some today are still unable to under- 
stand, that Freud's work is one of re- 
clamation, and that to recognize and 
fathom the depth of a swamp is an in- 
dispensable preliminary to draining it and 
fertilizing the reclaimed land. Certainly 
ї was and is much'more comfortable to 
refuse to see clearly, and to permit the 
rational in ourselves to continue to 
onceal itself under the guise of socially 
"tolerated neurosis or pseudo-spirituality. 
For the task that Freud sets us, which 
has lost nothing of its timeliness and 
urgency, is a harsh and, I would say, 
heroic one: it is that of reviewing the 
very foundations on which rest our 
Convictions, our habits, our customs, 
stripping away little by little their un- 


conscious motives in order to bring 
about, by means of the necessary re- 
nunciations and adjustments, a new 
individual and social order based on 
truth and inner freedom" (p. 120). 


Man that Could Be 


J. F. T. Bugental 


The Search for Authenticity: An 
Existential Analytic Approach to 
Psychotherapy. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1965. Pp. 
xix + 437. $7.95. 


Reviewed by BILL L. KELL 


The author, J. F. T. Bugental, re- 
ceived his PhD from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1948. Since 1953, he has been 
a partner in Psychological Service As- 
sociates, Los Angeles; where he thinks 
about and practices the therapy he 
writes about in his book. 

The reviewer, Bill L. Kell, received 
his PhD from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1950. He has taught at the 
University of Texas and at the Univer- 
sity. of Illinois, Chicago, and since 1957 
has been at Michigan State as Assistant 
Director of Training in the Counseling 
Center and Professor of Psychology. 
His primary interests are on the teach- 
ing and training of counseling and clini- 
cal psychologists and in the theory and 
practice of counseling and psychother- 
apy. He is an ABEPP diplomate. With 
W. J. Mueller he co-authored Impact 
and Change: A Study of Counseling Re- 
lationships. 


po has accomplished a dif- 
ficult task. Scholarliness and crea- 
tivity blend together in his book very 
well indeed. He uses the thinking and 
writing of such persons as Paul Tillich, 
Martin Buber, Carl Rogers, Rollo May, 
and Eric Fromm, and does so artfully, 
discriminatingly, and- appropriately. 
Clearly many of his propositions and 


postulates have a long history in human 
affairs. Yet his theory of existential- 
analytic psychotherapy and of the na- 
ture of man is creative, original in mar 
ways, and does not suffer from his d 
to others. He has integrated his ow 

thinking and practice with that of otha: 

in a way which is clearly his оү": 
mean achievement ! 

Bugental divides his book into fc 
basic parts. Part I accomplishes seve’ > 
Purposes in its three chapters. First 
engages the reader quickly via his st 
which is personal, direct, literate, : 
first person. Further, the common ‹ 
tinction between subjectivity and 
jectivity tends to disappear as one rea 
The propositions presented from 
manistic psychology and existentiali 
minimize the distinction and Bugental 
writing style and his choice of cont 
and examples engage the reader (t! 
reader at least!) in thinking, see 
hearing, and feeling at the same ti 
A subjective-objective split does 
maintain easily when one is so inv« 

The author proposes an essentia! : 
rather than dichotomies of human 
perience. In fact, he argues wel! : 
dichotomy and fragmentation in hur 
experience are significant signs of 1 
rosis and of defects in the proper ; 
periencing of the human condition. Fi 
ther, man has choice (and responsibili: 
and is not totally determined by c: 
ternals; awareness is feelingful as we! 
as thoughtful; a human being is not at 
additive sum of parts; existential anxiety 
embodies both the despair and potentia 
of human existence; neurotic anxiety dc 
fends against existential anxiety and ye! 
is ultimately destructive to humanness; 
and so on. The postulates and the orien- 
tation are made familiar and the ground- 
work is welllaid for the theory and 
practice of the two stages of existential- 
analytic psychotherapy, the primary 
content of sections II and IIT. 
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Boer divides existential-analytic 
psychotherapy into two phases—an un- 
covering process involving analysis of re- 
sistance and transference phenomena and 
a reconstructive, “ontogogic,” or “onto- 
logic,” developmental process. The two 
phases or processes seem distinct in some 
ways and yet they are also clearly inter- 
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_ twined, overlapping, and not separate. 
The first phase, emphasizing analysis of 
` resistance and transference, is the ana- 
lytic part of the term “existential-ana- 


lytic.” The concepts are psychoanalytic 
у! 2 


NT 


y 


in origin, but the reader of this review 
is in error if he assumes that this is 
simply another book about psychoanaly- 


sis. Bugental uses resistance and trans- 


ference as dynamic constructs that have 
historical meanings; yet he constantly 
reminds us that the more primary mean- 
ings, in the existential-analytic sense, 
have very much to do with present dis- 
tortions in awareness of "being." 

The constant orientation is on being 
humanly authentic "now" with one's 
self, other humans, and an infinite 
world. Neither past nor future identity 
have much meaning without such pres- 
ent known and full realness—“being in 
the world.” In a primary way, Bugental 
keeps saying to himself, his readers, and 
his patients, “So we understand you've 
had it tough, when are you going to 
be?” Yet the therapeutic encounter as 
` revealed in one case after another is also 
compassionate and understanding as well 
as demanding in the “hard” existential 
` sense. 

The examples of therapist interpreta- 
tion or intervention often reveal -at 
least these two basic therapist stances 

- or attitudes. They are present whether 
he is searching for the dominant emo- 
tional theme, exploring choice and its 
attendant terrors of responsibility, in- 
terpreting transference or projection, or 
"sitting with" an existential crisis in 
identity. It seems clear that many per- 
sons might not be able to undertake 
such expectant and demanding therapy. 
Bugental concurs and speaks at some 
length of his care in selecting those 
whom he treats, He lowers his sights, 

` too, sometimes, and is genuinely con- 
flicted and pained about doing so. The 
lowering of expectations about "being" 
are as often his as his patient's he seems 
to say. Guilt, anxiety, and conflict are 
real for the therapist too! 


[Вы formulation of the “on- 


= togogic" or developmental phase of 


therapy in section III is less complete 


` and much more speculative, yet he is 


still challenging. His answers are sketchy 
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but he states the unanswered questions 
clearly and with power. He begins with 
Maslow’s concept of “deficiency-motiva- 
tion" contrasted with “being-motiva- 
tion.” The first phase of therapy is 
equated with freeing the person from 
the “prison” of deficiency motivation— 
feelings of non-being or incompleteness. 
The second phase of therapy involves 
the facilitation of being and living in 
the realizing or actualizing sense rather 
than in a “catching up” or “remedying” 
way. Bugental seems to question, and 
perhaps he should, whether “therapy” is 
an appropriate term for what goes on 
in human living and development once 
deficiency-motivation is diminished or 
gone. May it not even be that continu- 
ing a therapeutic relationship beyond 
certain developmental points (which, of 
course, we don’t know how to define 
or describe very well) may actually be 
undoing or confining? After all, separate- 
ness, as well as relatedness, is a human 
condition. 

Bugental should not be faulted, how- 
ever, for addressing himself to the chal- 
lenge of our ignorance about how hu- 
man beings come to be more than they 
usually are. He is painfully aware that 
our attentions to deficiency and pathol- 
ogy have told us relatively little about 
how some few persons come to be more 
than the rest of us. 

Bugental’s development of existential 
distinctions in regard to the “I,” “I- 
process,” the “me,” the “self” or the 
“selves” is powerful. The distinctions 
strike with the jolt of insights which 
are felt before they are known or seen. 

In part IV, Bugental comes to direct 
discussion of the person of the therapist 
—illuminating, anxiety-rousing, frighten- 
ing, yet kindly and compassionate, for 
therapists are also human beings. Fi- 
nally, therapists and patients are but 
seldom emergent men. Yet in this book’s 
reunion of philosophy and psychology, 
we catch a glimpse of what could be. 


ш 


Thousands are hated, but none is ever 
loved without a real cause, 
—LAVATER 
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An Artin Search 
of a Science 


Eric Berne 


Principles of Group Treatm: 
New York: Oxford Unive:: 
Press, 1966. Pp. xviii + 379. : 


Reviewed by BERNARD LUBIN 


The Author, Eric Berne, rece: 
MD from McGill University, сот 
his psychiatric residency at Yai ja 
versity in 1938, and underwent i 
graduate training at both the Ner k 
and San Francisco Psychoanaly! E 
stitutes. He has held a variety « 1- 
ministrative, consultant and facul: in 
tions and is in private practic 
most recent of his many boi ‹ 
Structure and Dynamics of O! P 
tions and Groups, and Games e 
Play. 

The reviewer, Bernard Lu 
ceived the PhD from Рет 
State University and served a f 
toral fellowship in psychother 
the University of Wisconsin Sc f 
Medicine in 1958. Currently he 
rector of the Division of Researc і 
Training, Indiana Department of Ài і 
Health and is also Associate Prof 
Indiana University School of Med: 
He has published widely. Together wiil 
his wife he recently authored Grop 
Psychotherapy: A Bibliography of the 
Literature from 1956 through & 
Also, he is co-editor with E. E. Leviti of 
The Clinical Psychologist: Backgrowud, 
Roles and Functions. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1967. 


ctivity in the area of group psycho- 
therapy, both in practice and in 
writing, has shown a dramatic increase 
during the past fifteen years. This in- 
crease in practice and in writing has not 
been associated with a corresponding in- 
crease in the clarity of what group psy- 
chotherapy is, might, or ought to be, 
or how it should be conducted. In this 
respect Principles of Group Treatment 
by Eric Berne meets a need by sharpen- 


ing some of the basic issues involved in \ 


group methods of treatment. The au- 
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thor makes conceptual comparisons 

-among different methods and schools 

and presents his views on a variety of 
‘relisted topics. 

^s an extension of some of his previ- 

ovs books dealing with transactional 

¿alysis апа in a further effort to pre- 

t а rationale for the ways in which 
sees groups and works with them, 
`s book has merit. If part of the value 
° the book lies in the fact that it 
nts at least a rough path through 
tively uncharted territory, then its 
ajor limitation derives from the au- 
lors tendency to present opinion as 
ict, and to over-simplify and to over- 
tirize. 

No data of the sort familiar to psy- 
;hologists are presented to substantiate 
opinions, positions taken, and compari- 
sons made, Instead, Berne reiterates 
that transactional analysis is more “ef- 
ficient” and more “effective” than other 
treatment methods. He seems satisfied 
at this time to accept patient testi- 
monials from a biased sample and the 
enthusiasm of transactional therapists as 
adequate evidence. 


В, focusing upon the strategies which 
people use in relating to each other 
rather than upon intra-psychic hypo- 
thetical constructs, transactional analysis 
showed some promise of moving the 
study and practice of group psycho- 
therapy above ground where a large 
body of tested knowledge from the be- 
havioral and social sciences could be 
brought to bear. This would imply that 
a coherent account of group psycho- 
therapy would depend for its conceptu- 
alization as much upon the behavioral 
and social sciences as upon the clinical 
art. Unfortunately, transactional analy- 
sis in this restatement makes little use 
of other than clinical intuition and in- 
ference. An example of this is the fact 
that although the author is aware of the 
‘importance of a sound knowledge of 
group dynamics on the part of the group 
therapist (p. 138), his use of concepts 
from this field indicates that he tailors 
‘them to his already existing theoretical 
- notions rather than permitting them to 
influence his theory. If the clinical art 
` of group psychotherapy is to be suc- 


cessful in locating its basic sciences, the 
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relevance of experimental social psy- 
chology, experimental clinical psychol- 
ogy, and group educational methods re- 
search will have to be considered. 

Dr. Berne does not hide the high 
value that he places upon authority, 
absolute responsibility, and certainty. 
His belief that only physicians are 
qualified to take “responsibility” is 
based upon the fact that the surgery 
and pharmacology that they have studied 
has provided them with experience in 
front line decision-making. The model 
is that of field command. Non-medical 
mental health professionals will not, of 
course, accept this sort of rationale as 
justification for the suggested power 
hierarchy. Furthermore, except in the 
case of patients with medical problems, 
the notion of “responsibility” as used 
in this book is itself more of a strategy 
than a reality. 

In the practical area of work with 
patients, the author is refreshingly di- 
rect. In a discussion of the nature of 
the contract between the patient and 
the therapist, there is no question 
where he stands as to the right of the 
patient to survey the treatment op- 
portunities available to him (“I’m run- 
ning a psychiatry store. You're the cus- 
tomer, and now you've seen what I 
have to offer” (p. 91). 

His gift for imagery and his intuitive 
grasp of situations contributes much 
that is provocative and heady in this 
work. Particularly sensitive is his pic- 
ture of the “magic orb,” the very special 
something that most patients equate 
with cure and which they believe the 
therapist somehow, somewhere, will 
present to them if they behave in cer- 
tain ways. 

The reader may not always agree with 
Berne but he will usually find him 
stimulating. Brilliant clinical statement 
is important, but careful testing of 
hypotheses which are modest in scope is 
also germane to the complexity of the 
field and the paucity of reliable knowl- 
edge in this area. 


wW 


Everybody wants to be somebody; no- 
body wants to grow. 
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— GOETHE 
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with adolescents and went on to st 
them more systematically at the | 
stitute of Human Development, {Л 
versity of California, Berkeley. Не 
been teaching the psychology of айо 
cence at both graduate and under grat 
ate levels since 1960, and is at pres 


Patches, Facts, Conjectures in company with others, writing an 
and Cases riod of the life cycle. 


— Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. 2nd Ed. New York: McGraw- presents a serious problem to the pi 
Hill, 1965. Pp. ix + 523. $7.95. spective author because there is 


kat C) Garrison in the field, and a corresponding abune? 


` Psychology of Adolescence. 6th Ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- а result, authors find themselves at 
Hall, 1965. Pp: xii + 487. $7.95. times depending on eviden whose 
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Arthur Т. Jersild bct 
з of relating their writings to empirical 
The Psychology of Adolescence. 2nd Ba. New ` pes: риса 1963. data and settle instead for ‘commons 
Pp. vii + 468. "idees sense’ rationalizations about adolescent 
: gue" behavior. I think an author has a re- | 
Robert E. Grinder (Ed.) = sponsibility under these circumstances 
i A to point out to the reader the quality of 
` Studies in Adolescence. New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. v + 524. $4.50. the evidence, if any, on which conelu 
i sions are based, giving some hint as to 
Sandor Lorand and Henry I. Schneer (Eds.) the strengths and weaknesses of the” 
studies he quotes, or clearly stating h; 
potheses as hypotheses and opinions as 
opinions. Unfortunately none of t 
three general textbooks on the ps 
chology of adolescence, Crow and Crow; 
i Garrison, or Jersild, do this. Crow and _ 
= Authors of the first book on the of Educational Psychology at the Uni- Crow are especially guilty of writing in _ 
present list are Lester Crow, Professor ‘versity of Wisconsin, Madison. He is an uncritical and at times unscientific 
of Education at Brooklyn College and currently writing a text on adolescence. manner, quoting evidence without te- 
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in psychology. Karl C. Garrison is Pro- cal Center of the State University of worst, wild speculations. Here is 0 
- fessor of Education, Old Dominion Col- New York, Brooklyn. He is the author of the many instances of the latter. Ў 
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What is the reader to make of such 
ive statements? They would not be 
erated in an undergraduate essay. 
Why print them in a textbook? 


5 De the three introductory general 
xts, Crow and Crow is the longest, 
ut clearly the weakest as a definitive 
text at the undergraduate or graduate 
evel. The book attempts to cover prac- 
tically every aspect of adolescent be- 
havior, but the result is a patchwork of 
ideas, some adequately stated, some 
badly stated, and some scarcely men- 
tioned in passing. Surprising deficits of 
coverage occur, for example, in the 
psychological aspects of growth. There 
is scarcely a mention of the significance 
of early or late maturing, and the psy- 
chological impact of growth changes is 
given much less comment than the de- 
scription of the changes themselves. In 
the chapter on delinquency, a topic in 
which the number of empirical studies 
is greater than for some other areas, an 
inordinate amount of space is given 
over to the opinions of ‘authority’ fig- 
ures such as J. Edgar Hoover, to the 
partial exclusion of the actual studies. 
One of the often encountered hazards 
of summarizing is found in Chapter 2, 
where Crow and Crow describe adoles- 
cent development in primitive cultures, 
lumping together half-a-dozen differ- 
ent social systems into one so-called 
‘primitive culture.’ The result is a *mish- 
mash' of sociological findings, specula- 
tions and overgeneralizations. A prime 
example of uncritical reporting of em- 
pirical studies appears in Chapter 1, 
where the authors devote considerable 
space to the findings of Hemming's 
book, The Problems of Adolescent 
Girls (William Heineman Ltd., London, 
1960), without once commenting on the 
age, social class or other bias of the 
sample Hemming used, although these 
biases substantially affect the interpre- 
tation of the results. 

Among the adequate portions of the 
book are those sections dealing with 
sexual development and behavior; this 
material is presented with commendable 
frankness and sufficient detail to be 
clear to the lay reader. There is a use- 
ful though necessarily restricted cover- 
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age of the problems of the physically 
handicapped adolescent and an accept- 
able discussion of the problems of 
mobility, social class and technological 
change for the adolescent. 


(Ais sixth edition follows the 
trend of the previous editions in that 
it is an atheoretical rationalized sum- 
mary of empirical studies, sprinkled with 
categorical generalizations about adoles- 
cent behavior. The book scarcely deals 
at all with the scientific basis of the 
study of adolescents and the instructor 
using this book as a main text would 
have to supply almost all scientific 
comment in his lectures. There is rather 
a vague definition of the beginning of 
adolescence as being “signalled” by 
puberty, which could leave the reader 
confused as to whether Garrison means 
that adolescence begins with the changes 
which culminate in puberty, or begins 
with the attainment of puberty. The 
difference in terms of years is quite sig- 
nificant. Garrison also presents a curi- 
ous argument that the teenage culture 
is exclusively a function of the unmar- 
ried, non-working teenager. If a teenager 
is a member of the labor force or is 
married, he is not therefore a par- 
ticipant in the teen-culture. I find this 
definition unnecessarily restrictive. In 
Europe, where the age for leaving school 
is lower than in North America, large 
numbers of working youth in their 
teens form social systems which are 
definitely not adult either in their iden- 
tity or behavior. 

For reasons that are not clear to me, 
Garrison divides his discussion of 
adolescent sexual behavior, pregnancy 
and marriage into two separate sections, 
rather far apart, when it would have 
made for more cohesive coverage to 
integrate the material into one chapter. 
Incidentally, he refers to adolescent 
masturbation as an “aberration,” a term 
which is rather judgmental for a psy- 
chologist writing for college students. 
As a text, Garrison is clearly superior 
to Crow and Crow. It is more sys- 
tematically written and maintains a 
more acceptable level of hardheaded- 
ness in its discussion. 

The third text, Jersild, clearly dis- 
tinguishes itself from the others in two 
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main ways. First, Jersild takes a loosely 
theoretical position centered around the 
concept of ‘self,’ and second, he places 
heavy emphasis on emotional maturity 
in an extended discussion of the nature 
of fantasy, joy, anger, anxiety and 
other emotions. The final chapter of the 
book, on personality, is really an in- 
formal theory of personality expressed 
in terms of categorical statements and 
loose definitions, rather than in system- 
айс assumptions and hypotheses. The 
chapters on emotions would have bene- 
fitted considerably from an analysis in 
terms of sex role behavior and social 
class, For example, aggression is dis- 
- cussed in the chapter on Anger, without 
“reference to either boy-girl differences 
in expression of aggression or to dif- 
ferences in aggressive behavior arising 


i from social class membership. The 


chapters on growth, sexual behavior and 
physical ability are well balanced and 
lemonstrate a happy blend of physical 
and psychological material. The chapter 
n “Mental Growth" is a well written, 
mature critique of the technical and 
' psychological issues in intelligence. 
Phoebe Nicholas Overstreet con- 
tributes an excellent chapter on voca- 
"tional choice. 
One specific point I think important 
` to mention occurs in Chapter 2, where 
Jersild comments on Freudian theory 
in relation to his own ideas. I would 
recommend both to Jersild and to other 
authors that either they deal with the 
psychoanalytic position properly or not 
deal with it at all. One cannot possibly 
- do justice to Freud in 35 lines of short- 
. handed summary, together with a few 
- choice clichés. 
© Jersild is to be commended for his 
willingness to take a theoretical posi- 
tion, even if somewhat loosely stated, 
and build an introductory textbook 
_ around something more than just a ra- 
tionalized summary of empirical studies. 
His writing is generally clear and his 
| Style refreshing. I would pick this text 
. Over the others as my choice of an in- 
_ troductory book. 


Roo Grinper’s Studies in Adoles- 
cence is one of only two recent books 
of readings exclusively concerned with 
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adolescence. The other is Seidman’s 
The Adolescent, published by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1960. 
Grinder’s book is about half the size of 
Seidman’s, 38 articles as against 72, 
and the price is correspondingly lower. 

There is surprisingly little overlap 
in coverage between the two books. 
Grinder has concentrated on studies 
published in the late fifties and early 
sixties, after Seidman had gone to press, 
and has produced, therefore, a more up- 
to-date book. According to Grinder's in- 
troduction, the articles were chosen as 
current substantive contributions to the 
theoretical and empirical literature on 
adolescence, and I could not produce a 
better description-than this myself. The 
selections range through a variety of 
topics from G. Stanley Hall's recapitula- 
tion theory, through delinquency and 
psychoanalysis to creativity. I was 
pleased to see an extract from Gerald 
Blum's Psychoanalytic Theory of Per- 
sonality. What usually passes for the 
psychoanalytic theory of adolescence in 
most texts is a summary of the Id, Ego 
and Superego concepts, rather than 
what psychoanalysis actually has to say 
about adolescence. The book clearly 
provides a useful source of the best 
studies published in a number of areas 
of adolescence over the last decade, and 
is to be recommended to instructors 
looking for either a main text or an 
adjunct book. With undergraduate 
classes I found that students had dif- 
ficulty following the sophisticated lan- 
guage of the empirical studies particu- 
larly and I employed Grinder as an 
adjunct text only. At the graduate level 
I was able to use it as a main text, 
among others. 


To AND SCHNEER’s Adolescents, 
is the published version of a group of 
lectures on the therapeutic applications 
of psychoanalytic knowledge to adoles- 
cent difficulties, originally given at State 
University of New York. There are 17 
articles covering a wide range of prob- 
lems found in adolescence. As might be 
expected, the articles depend heavily on 
the personal experiences of the writers 
with patients. There is an attempt in 
most of the contributions to use case 
history material to support either a 


previous psychoanalytic hypothesis, or 
to add new hypotheses, though of course 
scientific rigor, as it is customarily 
thought of, is largely absent. 

David Englehardt's introduction to 
the book suggests that it may well serv 
as an adolescent case-material referenc 
book, and this indeed would seem | 
be its function. 
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Children. 


G Ria is something dissonant and 
disconcerting about the title of this 
book; it reads like a piece of atonal 
music. Can one write prescriptions for 
teaching and if so on what basis? Dr. 
Peter quickly assures us that by “pre- 
scriptive” he means “to set down the 
direction" by which handicapped chil- 
dren may best be taught and that such 
prescriptions will be based on a diagnosis 
of the child’s difficulty. Such a diagnosis 
must establish what is educationally 
relevant to help the child learn includ- 
ing medical, psychological and social 
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work recommendations. The Prescrip- 

tive Teaching Circuit outlines how pre- 

Scriptive teaching works. The four 
"phases include phase I, referral by 
` teacher to diagnosticians; phase II, 
` reporting suggested modifications to 
_ teacher; phase III, implementation of 

the prescription through modifying edu- 
' cational variables; phase IV, feedback. 

So far there seems to be little more 
to prescriptive teaching than what any 
| good special education program is about. 
However, Peter gets rolling into the 
major theme of his book by attempting 
to put the medical, psychological and 
- social work data into a prescriptive 
odel built on an educational founda- 
оп ‘with instructional bricks. It is a 
model with three main dimensions: (a) 
problem variables, (b) situation vari- 
- ables, (c) school variables, Within and 
among each of these variables Peter has 
- arranged ten cells or factors on a con- 
tinuum of modifiability so that the link 
between diagnosis and educational pro- 
gramming can readily be established. In 
р the category of problem variables, Peter 
includes such factors as injury, disa- 
bility and handicap and has arranged 
them from most modifiable (handicap) 
to least modifiable (injury). Injury is 
physical damage which often leads to 
incapacity to function or disability, Dis- 
ability may or may not be caused by 
physical injury. Injuries and disabilities 
may lead to handicaps—anything that 
impedes, hinders or hampers action. An 
injury may cause blindness, .a disability 
which may handicap a child in art or 
photography but less so in language de- 
velopment or reading. 


^ HESE problem variables are matched 
"with such situation variables as the 
nature of the pathology, therapeutic 
procedures, time factors and social con- 
- ditions and these in turn with school 
‚ variables such as consistent approach, 
teaching methods, specific objectives, 
ancillary services, placement and per- 
Sonnel subject matter, instructional ma- 


terials, special equipment, school plant 
and auxiliary agencies. As the model 
comes together for any one child it 
_ would result in modification of one or 
_ more of the ten educational variables on 
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the basis of his problem and situational 
variables. 

In the implementation of this model 
Peter goes on to describe the present 
categories of exceptional children and 
how they might fare under his prescrip- 
tive model. This he does neatly and 
economically for mentally retarded, 
gifted, emotionally disturbed, deaf and 
hard of hearing, blind and partially see- 
ing, speech handicapped, orthopedically 
handicapped, brain injury and neuro- 
logically impaired, socially maladjusted 
and chronically ill. While many of his 
prescriptions turn out as one would ex- 
pect, the pursuit of a rationale and a 
model for educating such children is 
well worth the effort. 

Peter has attempted to build a much 
needed bridge between educational prac- 
tice and individual diagnosis. There is 
little question that the absence of a 
roadway across this gulf makes strangers 
of these two professional groups. It is 
more than likely that the chasm between 
the teacher and his diagnostically trained 
colleagues has produced an alienation 
and hostility on the part of each. Peter 
has suggested one way to get them on 
the same track leading to help for the 
child. There may be a few loose rails 
here and there but as a roadway it is 
well worth following. 
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НЕ PROFESSOR who is satisfied 

existing textbooks for his cour 
indeed an academic rarity. Irwi: 
Sarason, like many another teacher, ! 
converted dissatisfaction into action | 
writing his own textbook. This new i 
is based on the author's conceptio: 
what an undergraduate course in 
sonality should be. The book att 
to provide a firm foundation in e: 
cal data for the study of person 
Accordingly, the classical theorie 
personality receive only relatively 
treatment; Sarason's work is cert: 
not a comprehensive treatment of 'ї 
ories of Personality. While not deny 
that personality theories serve a usei 
purpose in suggesting problems and p: 
viding hypotheses, the author's prima; 
emphasis throughout the book is on 
empirical research drawn from a variety 
of areas having relevance to personality. 

One section of the book is devoted 
to reviewing illustrative experimental 
studies ranging from such diverse areas 
as physiological and social psychology. 
Also included are sections that deal with 
the more traditional areas, such as per- 
sonality development and deviant be- 
havior. As might be expected in a book 
subtitled “An Objective Approach,” 
fairly extensive consideration is given to 
the description and evaluation of tech- 
niques for assessing personality. 

The studies selected for discussion in- 
clude a large and adequate sample of 
quite recent research, as well as classi- 
cal studies, with enough detail provided 
so that the reader is able to gain an 
understanding of the methodology used 
as well as the conclusions reached. 
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functions and, as part of its design, either contributes to our understanding 
(in general) of these functions or leads to clarification and differentiation of 
theoretical issues in the study of aging. 


294 pages $5.75 


ALCOHOLISM—Behavioral Research, Therapeutic Approaches 


Edited by Ruth Fox, M.D., Medical Director, The National Council on 
Alcoholism, New York 


This new volume brings together the many-sided investigative and therapeutic 
efforts that deal with the problems of alcoholism. The range is wide: from 
“brain centers" to “skid row,” from “LSD” to “conditioned aversion,” from 
“therapeutic community” to “psychological tests.” The reader may well find 
in these diverse approaches the beginnings of a solution to the complex prob- 
lem of alcoholism. 31 psychologists, physicians and social workers have con- 
tributed to the book. 


352 pages $7.50 


STRATEGY OF THERAPY—Toward the Engineering of Social Growth 


By George T. Tate, Ph.D., Chief, Psychology, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Alexandria, Louisiana 


“What clearly emerges is that for many, if not most, problems of behavior, 
working in a group setting is the treatment procedure of choice. Dr. Tate 
presents a meaningful framework into which the therapist can fit his tech- 
niques so that he is not merely filling up time but has a clear purpose for what- 
ever he says and does."—From Leonard Krasner's Foreword. 


Dr. Tate is concerned with current behavior (the end product of early in- 
fluences on the individual). He conceptualizes the patient's problems in 
social terms, and he is explicit about the therapist's social responsibilities— 
spelling out the behavior to be expected of the therapist in each phase of 
group therapy. 


192 pages $5.50 


SPRINGER Publishing Company. Inc. 


200 Park Avenue South New York, N. Y. 10003 
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Relevant research is competently re- 
viewed and presented in a straightfor- 
ward and thorough manner. In fact, the 
writing style throughout the book is so 
straightforward that it often approaches 
the pedestrian. Upon encountering a 
rare sentence that appeared to be 
whimsical or humorous, the reviewer 
wondered whether the author had such 
intent (“The human fetus does not lead 
yery active social life”). 


В, placing emphasis on empirical data 
relevant to personality, the author has 
attempted to acquaint students with 
the complexity and unfinished nature of 
search in the area. One hopes the 
Boo purpose has not been accom- 
xd ^. plished too well! Students who are un- 
- able to tolerate ambiguity run the risk 
of being overwhelmed by the unan- 
-Swered questions and unexplored vari- 
ables which the author abundantly sug- 
ests throughout the book. Better stu- 
nts (and presumably professors) 
ould, however, find the frequent lack 
of closure challenging and intellectually 
timulating. 

Without a doubt there is a growing 
number of psychologists who have be- 


eel the need for a text based solidly on 
available empirical evidence. If you pre- 
- Тег a textbook consisting primarily of 
comprehensive theories of personality, 
үз unencumbered by the rude world of 
empirical facts and sprinkled liberally 
_ with over-interpreted case histories, this 
. book is definitely not your cup of tea. 
But if you share the author's point of 
К, view concerning the objectives of a 
P course in personality, this book should 
| come as a welcome breath of fresh air. 


Jn 


m 


“Тре mind of man may be compared to 
a musical instrument with a certain. range 
of ‘tones beyond which in both directions 
we have an infinitude of silence, 


3 


^ 


us —Joun TYNDALL 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine & R. E. Guild 


Programed Learning 
from England 


George O. M. Leitb (with the as- 
sistance of E. A. Peel and W. 
Curr) 


A Handbook of Programmed 
Learning. 2nd Ed. Birmingham, 
1966. Pp. 152. 


Reviewed by PAUL I. JACOBS 


The editor, arranger, and main au- 
thor of the book is the Deputy Di- 
rector of the National Centre for Pro- 
grammed Learning in the School of 
Education, University of Birmingham. 
Recently he has done a series of televi- 
sion broadcasts for B.B.C. which they 
have published under the title, “What 
is Programmed Learning.” Before enter- 
ing the field of programed learning, he 
worked in mental testing, cognitive de- 
velopment and human learning. 

The reviewer, Paul Jacobs, is Re- 
search Psychologist at the Center for 
Psychological Studies of Educational 
Testing Service. He says, “I work there 
on the programing of generalized cogni- 
tive skills, which I think other people 
call ‘intelligence’ " He spent a year at 
the Szold Institute in Israel as a con- 
sultant on programed instruction and 
has coauthored, with Milton H. Maier 
and Lawrence M. Stolurow, A Guide to 
Evaluating Self-Instructional Programs 
(Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966). 
This fall, he will be busy campaigning 
as an independent for the General As- 
sembly of the New Jersey Legislature 
on a Peace and Civil Rights platform. 


pa l5 reality frame writing is rather 
like writing poetry.” This de- 
lightful sentence crops up in A Hand- 


book of Programmed Learning, а 152- 
page paperback from England У 
dressed to practising school-teac' 
and lecturers in the belief that it co 
help them to construct learning | 
grammes," Readers on this side o: 
Atlantic who think that PI is as Ar 
can as apple pie may be interested ix 
how Leith, Peel, and Curr attemp! io 
achieve their objective. 

Peel provides a brief introduction, (ie _ 
tells us succinctly that programs nst 
be written by subject matter specia ts 
rather than programing specialists, » d 
that programed instruction neith: 
humanizes the student nor total - 
cludes the teacher from the le: 5 
process. Unfortunately Chapter ! 1 
tains a wordy elaboration of tl 
points by Curr, who requires the re 
to plow through such over-qualified + 
tences as: "Even more urgent perhaps 
than discrimination between good and 
bad programmes is the need to considey 
to what degree the aims of education | 
can be met by the introduction of | 
techniques which to some extent elimi | 
nate the teacher's presence from some 
part, at any rate, of the learnin 
process." 

Peel returns in Chapter 2 to deal with 


the learning principles underlying PI. | 


His discussion of Skinnerian principles 
is not as complete as those in other 
books on programing (instrumental _ 
conditioning, for example, is inade- 
quately defined as “learning a new re- 
sponse to a given stimulus”). But Peel’s 
unique contributions lie elsewhere. 
First he suggests in general terms how 
the ideas of Hebb, Piaget, Duncker, 
and Katona, as well as those of Skinner, 
could lead one to develop linear con- 
structed-response programs. Then he 
points out how the programer might use 
the concepts of analogy, structure, and 
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explanation as tools in analyzing the 
lesrner's verbal repertoire and deciding 
“pon appropriate prompts for him, One 
topes that Peel will expand upon these 
:oughts elsewhere. 


гүя 

i HE BULK of the Handbook consists 
ı1 three quite competently-written 
hapters by Leith on program-writing, 
esearch, and evaluation. The first of 
these chapters contains, in addition to 
the usual material, a description of the 
R.A.F, system for analyzing a subject 
matter (essentially, it seems, through 
using color-coded Rulegs). Some minor 
points: The reader is told that “Learn- 
ing from a programme takes, on an 
average, from a third to two-thirds the 
time of classroom methods to reach the 
same standard of attainment," but no 
evidence is cited. It is mentioned that 
students vary greatly in rate of going 
through a program, but the problems 
this creates in managing the class are 
not sufficiently emphasized. 

Leith has added a chapter on recent 
developments to the second edition of 
the Handbook. It continues in the 
eclectic spirit of the earlier chapters: 
*Without denying the importance of the 
major approaches, each can now be seen 
to have a place in a wider spectrum of 
methods. The dogmatism of pioneers 
can, however, be excused or even wel- 
comed for the greater impact made by 
their narrow but forceful views." An 
appendix includes a bibliography with 
unusually candid annotations (by Ameri- 
сап standards), and a sample program 

' on spelling. There is no index. 

‘A Handbook of Programmed Learn- 
ing is certainly handbook-like in the 
sense of being densely packed with in- 

formation, This reviewer feels it can 
provide a refreshingly different glimpse 
of PI for jaded American programing 
fans. For its stated purpose of helping 
British school-teachers write programs, 
Susan Meyer Markle’s Good Frames and 
Bad: A Grammar of Frame Writing 
might be a useful companion volume. 
(See the April, 1967, issue of Contem- 
porary Psychology for a review of 
Markle’s book.) 


M 
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BRFLY NTD 


EARL A. ALLumr. Basic FORTRAN 
for Statistical Analysis. Homewood, 
Il.: Dorsey, 1967. Pp. vii + 126. 
$2.50 (college price). 


This book is designed to teach a 
limited version of FORTRAN II, 
mainly oriented towards a small com- 
puter with punched card input and 
output. There is brief discussion of 
extensions for larger computer systems, 
and a supplementary chapter on FOR- 
TRAN IV. The illustrative examples 
are mostly drawn from simple 
statistical computations (means, stand- 
ard deviations, correlations), but the 
emphasis of the book is on learning the 
language, not on statistical program- 
ming, The ordering of topics may be a 
bit unfortunate from a motivational 
standpoint—the student has to wade 
through the intricacies of keypunch 
codes and FORMAT specifications be- 
fore he learns (in Chapter 4) how to 
add 2 and 2, The user is advised to 
check the text carefully against the 
FORTRAN reference manual for the 
computer he will be using: a number of 
the stated restrictions do not apply to 
all FORTRANS, and this fact is not 
always noted. 

Joun C. LOEHLIN 


PETER С. S. BECKETT. Adolescents Out 
of Step: Their Treatment in а Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 190, $6.95. 


The title and the text of this book 
pose contradictory conceptions of emo- 
tional disturbance in adolescents, Are 
they "out of step" or are they "sick"? 
One surmises an ambivalence in the au- 
thor. He is committed to the establish- 
ment's position: an emotionally dis- 
turbed adolescent is sick and should 


be treated through psychotherapy by 
а physician-in a hospital. Yet the title 
and sundry paragraphs in the text inti- 
mate a nascent view of something 
wider. Nonetheless, a physician re- 
sponsible for a group of restless adoles- 
cents in a hospital will find this book 
invaluable. His most difficult task will 
be to make his patients behave like 
proper patients while in a ward, acting 


very unsick, awaiting their therapeutic — 


hour. Beckett, Chief of the Adolescent 
Service at Lafayette Clinic in Detroit, 
amiably and explicitly describes a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishment devised 
to keep the kids from tearing out the 
air-conditioning and called the develop- 
ment of internal controls. The idiom 
here is clearly behavioral, and the pro- 
duct is a handbook for creating a 
total institution efficiently, But there 
remains another question: who’s out of 
step, the adolescents or the establish- 
ment? 

NICHOLAS HOBBS 


Peart H, BERKOWITZ and EsTHER P. 
ROTHMAN. Public Education for Dis- 
turbed Children in New York City, 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1967, Pp. 
x + 376, $12.50. 


Psychologists concerned with public 
school programs for disturbed children. 
should know of this book for it pro- 
vides an overview of some of the ac- 
tivities in a metropolitan area, where 
problems are especially acute, After a 
brief historical introduction, there are 
chapters describing several day schools 
for boys and for girls, the school at 
Bellevue, schools in detention and cor- 
rectional settings, the well known 600 
schools and the junior guidance classes 
program. A section on theoretical con- 
siderations presents a sensible if tradi- 
tional conception of the role of the 
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teacher of disturbed children that takes 

` special pains to avoid jurisdictional en- 

counters, and a chapter by Eli Bower, 

the meatiest part of the book, on a 

conceptual framework for programs for 
disturbed children. 

NicHoLAs Новвѕ 


‘N. Bernstein. The Co-ordination and 
Regulation of Movements. New 
York: Pergamon, 1967. Pp. xii+ 
196. $8.00. 


The book is a readable’ translation 
to English from Russian (I cannot 
speak to its accuracy) of six articles 
n problems of the physiology of the 
coordination and organization of skilled 
movements. The chapters range from an 
article on techniques for the study of 
movement taken from a 1934 Russian 
extbook to a recent theoretical paper 
n cybernetics in relation to physiology 
(1962). Included is a brief “conclusion” 
(4 pages) prepared by Professor Bern- 
“stein before his death at the age of 69 
‘in January, 1966. There is much em- 
pitical and theoretical material in the 
book of important relevance to psy- 
chological concern with skilled move- 
ments. 

GARTH THOMAS 


Еул BURMEISTER. Tough Times and 
Tender Moments in Child Care 
Work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. Pp. xvii 4- 274. 
$6.00. 


One of the problems in training child 
j; care workers is to give them some con- 
ception of the problems children face 

_ and what they are likely to do and say 
about them, and what the worker can 
do in response. This book presents a 
umber of stories of such encounters 
ritten by child care workers and com- 
ented upon by the author. Considered 

a collection of critical incidents 
with open ended rather than prescribed 
solutions, it could be useful in promot- 
ing discussion involving both tactics 
and role definition. 


NıcHoras HOBBS 


JONATHAN О. Core and J. R. WITTEN- 
BORN (Compiled and Ed.) Pharma- 
cology of Depression. Springfield, Ш.: 
Thomas, 1966. Pp. xi + 189. $8.50. 


This volume consists of eight selected 
papers presented at the 1965 annual 
meeting of the American College of 
Neuropsychopharmacology. The eight 
reflect the viewpoints and approaches 
of several disciplines on depression and 
its pharmacotherapy. CP readers, both 
clinicians and researchers, interested in 
the interdisciplinary field of neuro- 
psychopharmacology will find in these 
papers a review of the literature, de- 
scriptions of current research investiga- 
tions, and some interesting conjectures 
and hypotheses about the action of 
drugs on depressive states. 

I. Jay KNOPF 


D. Y. ConNoc and Е. С. Rose. Legi- 
bility of Alphanumeric Characters 
and Other Symbols: II. A Reference 
Handbook. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, 1967. 
Pp. 460. $4.25. 


Abstracted in this volume are two 
hundred and three reports of research 
concerned with the various aspects of 
character legibility. Most of the studies 
concentrate on the effects of different 
type faces, type sizes, and presenta- 
tion factors on the recognizability of 
character sequences. Experimenters who 
consistently use visual presentation of 
symbol arrays should find a number of 
useful results readily accessible here. 
As well as clear, concise summaries 
of research, it contains indexes by 
author, date of original report, and 
name of type face. A large chart 
showing all the studies and the major 
variables in each allows easy compari- 
son of investigations. 

WALTER STOLZ 


Joun W. Corton. Elementary Statis- 
tical Theory for Behavior Scientists. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1967. Pp. 86. $1.95. 


As a text supplement, this minibook 
would have the student struggling with 
such things as Chebychev’s inequality, 
minimum-variance unbiased linear esti- 
mators, likelihood ratio tests, the con- 


troversial Bayes’s theorem, and density 
functions. These, and other topics, are 
not made easy; hence, the afore- 
mentioned “struggling.” 

Quinn MCNEMAR 


J. -L. Courcuet and Р. -H. Maucorps 
with the collaboration of F. -C. 
Mavcorrs and F. -Р. PETARD. L2 
Vide Social: Ses Conséquences ғ! 
Leur Traitement Par la Revendics~ 
tion. Paris, France: Mouton & Со, 
1966. Pp. 207. 29F. 


This book was written as an iu! 
disciplinary effort by a psychiatrist 4 
a sociologist on a phenomenon wh 
they have called “Vide Social" (so: 
vacuum) which results from the inc 
ference of society towards certain | 
dividuals who, because of their iso 
tion, develop a “psychose-eclair” (lig 
ning). There are three dimensions to 
the social vacuum, the individual din: 
sion, the institutional dimension 
the dynamic dimension which 
duces inhibitions. Therapeutic inte 
tion consists in training in emp 
and in training in what the authors h2: 
called apetotherapy which consists р} 
marily in helping patients in a grou; 
express grievances against hospital c 
ditions. Efforts were made to correlat 
social changes with physiologic 
changes. The project has been presente 
as a pilot study and the authors hope: 
that the therapeutic approaches could 
be extended to other types of mental 
illness. 


Victor D. SANUA 


CLYDE E. DANKERT, FLovp C. Mann 
and HERBERT R. NORTHRUP (Eds.) 
Hours of Work. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965. Pp. 208. $3.50. 


The book contains a set of papers 
about the history and present state of 
work laws in American industry. It re- 
views such issues as moonlighting, 
shift work, automation, and produc- 
tivity as they relate to hours of work. 

H. J. LEAVITT 
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Henri FAURE. Les Appartenances du 
rant: Les Objets Dans la Folie. 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires 
Tra France, 1966. Pp. 278. 


The basic hypothesis of the book is 
th’ the mentally ill person becomes 
1 and less capable of considering as 
fant” or as "independent" of him, 
that he owns or that he tries to 
. The objects help him to regain 

òst dimension of primitive mentality 

è the child who, prior to the estab- 

hment of physical differentiation, 

nsiders the immediate environment as 
rt of the self. Four areas of study 
"sve been delineated by the author, 
ivestment in the self, in one's own 
hing, home, and more distant ob- 


yects. 


Victor D. SANUA 


joun T. FLYNN and HERBERT GARBER 
(Eds.) Assessing Behavior: Readings 
in Educational and Psychological 
Measurement. Reading, Mass.: Ad- 
dison-Wesley, 1967. Рр. vi+ 377. 
$3.95. 


This is a collection of readings to be 
used as a supplement to a textbook in 
courses on psychological measurement. 
ТЕ covers a wide range of topics, au- 
thors, and dates, with the emphasis 
on recent discussions of important 
issues. Clinical as well as psychometric 
approaches are represented. 

Leona E. TYLER 


PAUL A. Games and GEORGE К. KLARE. 
Elementary Statistics: Data Analysis 
for the Behavioral Sciences. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. Pp. xv + 
564. $8.95. 


When a teacher of statistics and an 
expert on readability team to write “a 
rigorous, yet largely verbal” text with 
use of “redundant learning units” and a 
“readable writing style," it can be 
anticipated that the resulting book will 
be different from the run-of-the-press 
text in elementary statistics. It is, in 
that 164 tightly packed pages are re- 
quired for univariate descriptive statis- 
tics, with an equal amount for inference 
(through the ¢ test) about said statis- 
tics, plus 70 pages on correlation and 
simple regression. A scholarly job with 
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many excellent features. Sound, no loss 
in rigor. Just the thing for “head start 
stat,” and by that we mean to be highly 
complimentary. 

Quinn McNEMAR 


WILLIAM А. Graser and Davi L. 
Sis (Eds) The Government of 
Associations: Selections from the Be- 
havioral Sciences. Totowa, N. J.: 
Bedminster Press, 1966. Pp. xi + 264. 
$10.00. 


A book of behavioral readings, nicely 
produced, aimed chiefly at problems 
of voluntary organizations. The readings 
included, e.g., pieces of Bavelas, Lipset, 
Likert, Selznick, Simon, would make a 
good collection for almost any organiza- 
tional target. The title, except for some 
introductory remarks, is gratuitous. The 
subtitle is the descriptive one. 

Н. J. LEAVITT 


GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Psy- 
CHIATRY. (Formulated by the Com- 
mittee on Research) Psychiatric Re- 
search and the Assessment of Change. 
Vol. VI, Report No. 63, November, 
1966. New York: Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, 1966. 
Pp. 351-478. $2.50. 


An essay designed to clarify the 
issues involved in measuring personality 
and behavior change and to suggest 
strategies and designs for controlled 
assessment. The focus is primarily on 
research in psychotherapy though some 
consideration is given to research in 
psychopharmacology. While the dis- 
cussion is quite elementary for the 
well-trained psychologist, the prose is 
lucid and the examples are varied, 
pertinent, and well-chosen. The book- 
let might usefully serve as a basis for 
discussion in a graduate course in clin- 
ical assessment. 

EDWARD E. Jones 


J. D. Hattoran. Attitude Formation 
and Change. (Television Research 
Committee, Working Paper No. 2) 
Leicester, England: Leicester Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. Pp. 167. 


This monograph was prepared to 
assist public discussion of the influence 
of television and other media on the 
development of the social attitudes 


THE 
DEAD 
FAIRIES 


a psychological drama 


by Richard Danen 


This is the story and 
psychological analysis 
of a modern marriage. 


“This is primarily a novel of two 
persons . . . the characters are well 
developed, the story moves at a 
brisk and interesting pace, there is 
an occasional admixture of some 
salacious material, and the eventual 
climax of the story is both unex- 
pected and fascinating." 


— PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY 


“|. . extraordinarily intimate... 
Yet lodged near the heart of the 
book is the painfully significant 
enigma of many modern marriages 
— marriages in which women 
radiate the kind of aggressiveness 
and ambition heretofore associated 
with the fiercely competitive male 
world . . . welcome display of 
intelligence, guts, some passionate 
writing...” — Book WEEK 


$5.95 per copy 
by mail order 


Amadeus 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 361, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
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could be printed, and even a reply to the 
reply. It was strange how few of the replies 
were impersonal, for they were mostly 
from authors unfavorably criticized, and 
when, at last, a Daniel came to judgment, 


"investigation generally showed that he was 


a friend of the author’s. It did not really 
look as if there could be a hard truth 
which everyone was seeking to find. There 
was so much defensiveness. 

Sometimes CP misses, and the critic in 
On the Other Hand is right—or so I find 
myself thinking. And of course, if there 
were any way of getting it done, there 
might also be a rating bureau for books 
that would publish, every couple of months, 
jury-voted indices for five dimensions of 
the latest fifty important books in psy- 
chology. CP might even print them, but 
who wants to cuddle up of an evening 
with a computer when he might just as 
well have CP? 

EDWIN С. BORING 
Harvard University 


KENISTON’S THREE WRONGS 


I was disturbed with Dr. Kenneth Kenis- 
ton's review of Human Sexual Response 
by Masters and Johnson (CP, March, 
1967, 12, 113). The reviewer’s thesis is 
that the objectivity of the book “is flawed 
by physiological reductionism, methodo- 
logical naiveté, and ethical insensitivity.” 
Physiological reductionism? As the re- 
viewer implies, the stated intent of the 
book was a physiological description of the 
human sexual response. Methodological 
naiveté? As the reviewer points out, the 
conclusions of the authors were drawn 
Írom "carefully observing, measuring, re- 
cording, and filming 382 female and 312 
male volunteers during ‘approximately 
10,000 complete cycles of sexual response 
in the laboratory." Ethical insensitivity? 
As the reviewer indicates, the subjects 
were volunteers. In addition, the authors 
(but not the reviewer) indicate that all 
the subjects were over 21 years of age 
except two (one married woman of 18 
studied only with her husband and one 
woman of 20 studied because of her sur- 
gically produced artificial vagina), that the 
subjects were given physical examinations, 
that the subjects were screened by an “ex- 
tensively detailed intake interview," and 


that the subjects were guaranteed absolute 


anonymity. 
I propose that the reviewer has not 


based his charges on fact. His Charge of 
physiological reductionism is completely 
unfounded and certainly unsubstantiated. 


For example, in reference to Masters’s 


and Johnson’s report that women are more 


likely to experience orgasm during mas- 
turbation than during coitus (one of the 
many original findings reported in the 
book), and their suggestion that this 
might be caused by “psychic distractions 
of the coital partner,” the reviewer states 
categorically that “Here the primacy of 
physiology is blatant, for a partner can be 
considered a ‘psychic distraction’ only if 
orgasm  alone—regardless of subjective 
pleasure or psychological satisfaction—is 
the supreme goal" Even if orgasm were 
purely a physiological reaction (which it is 
not), this statement would not be an ac- 
curate example of “blatant” physiological 
primacy. Orgasm is a response to sexual 
stimuli, and the actions of a coital partner 
could certainly distract a subject from 
these stimuli. 

His charge of methodological naiveté is 
also not founded in fact. The primary 
basis of this charge appears to be the 
book's "elusive discussion of the motiva- 
tion of the research population." Motiva- 
tion, however, is not a physiological vari- 
able and, as was noted earlier, this book 
is primarily concerned with the physiology 
of human sexual responses. The reviewer 
is on more solid ground when he notes 
the scant information about experimental 
procedure, but this is an example of in- 
complete information, not of methodo- 
logical naiveté. 

Finally, there is the reviewer's charge of 
ethical insensitivity. Since there was no 
indication of deception on the part of the 
investigators nor any evidence of physical 
or psychological distress to the subjects, 
where is the ethical wrong? 

I submit that anyone interested in the 
book should read the review by Gordon 
Bermant (a scientist actively engaged in 
sexual research) in Psychology Today, 
1967, 1, 13. 

HARRIS B. RUBIN 
Behavior Research Laboratory 
Anna State Hospital, Ill. 
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I very seldom read. If I start to read a 
book, I fall asleep after three or four 
pages. I know it’s a bad thing to say. 
Most people read and become great intel- 
lectuals and so on. I do all right without 
all that garbage. 

—ETHEL MERMAN 
TV Guide 


Charles H. Carter (Ed.) 


Medical Aspects of Mental Retz. 
dation. Springfield, TIl.: Thor, 
1965. Pp. xviii + 1062. $32.75. 


Reviewed by NORMAN К. ELLIS 


The editor, Charles Н. Carter. > а 
physician who currently serves as 1 ti 


cal and Research Director of ihe si- 
land Hospital, a residential inst io 
for the severely and profoundly r: 1 
located in Orlando, Florida. 

The reviewer, Norman К. E^. is 


Professor of Psychology at ti: ie 
versity of Alabama. He is centr ] 
volved in the training of resear 
chologists to work in mental retar ا‎ 
In addition to his journal publi: 5j 
he has edited several books on v. 
ioral aspects of MR. 


HIS weighty volume is a 1 
handbook of diseases a ed 
with mental retardation, Most he 
authors are well known medico? us 
thorities in the field. The intent, +3- 


cording to the editor, is “to a e 
busy physician in diagnosing cas d 
in counseling parents of retarde: 1- 


dren, thereby increasing mutual 1 
fidence.” 

The introduction is rather cuts У, 
describing a classification system, iê 
older more conventional one, and 
taining a few comments of his 
significance. The chapters that | 1 
32 in all, range from a consideration of 
biomedical aspects of such common con- 
ditions as mongolism to such rare dis- 
eases as lead encephalopathy. 

Chapter 1 is concerned with diag- 
nosis and here the author advocates 
that the practicing physician acquire 
psychological test skills in order to de- 
tect MR in the preschool years. Even 
though he recommends testing by more 
skilled psychometricians for those sus- 
pected of retardation, the plan is not 
likely to be widely accepted by clinical 
psychologists. A second chapter is ad- 
dressed to MR without biological mani- 


festation and consists of a summary ОЁ 


various possible nonbiological causes 
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of MR—early environment, familial, 
emotional, psychotic, etc. These initial 
| chapters are focused on issues of most 
rest to the psychologist. Chapter 3 
їз a brief statement on the acceptance 
* retarded children by their parents 
ad the child's place in the community. 
`t contains little meat. Chapters 5, 6, 
224 7 relate nutritional, epilepsy and 
WEG, and genetic factors to MR, re- 
«pectively. These papers are little more 
han summaries. Chapter 8 is long, pro- 
iding a more thorough treatment of 
he neuroanatomical effects of birth in- 


‘лапу pictures of pathological materials. 
Chapters 9 through 12 deal with physi- 
cal injury to the nervous system of one 
sort or another, The four papers that 
follow describe various cranial anom- 
alies including the more common condi- 
tions of hydrocephalus and micro- 
cephalus; brief -descriptions of treat- 
ments are given in some instances. 
Chapter 15 deals with various infectious 
diseases of the nervous system. About 
one paragraph is devoted to each of the 
viral, bacterial, or parasitic agents which 
may result in mental retardation. The 
"chapter on mongolism is rather com- 
prehensive, describing structural charac- 
teristics, genetic mechanisms, and be- 
havioral aspects. The accuracy of the 
last is debatable. 

The remainder of the book runs the 
gamut of diseases and conditions as- 
Sociated with mental retardation, both 
the extremely rare as well as the more 
“common conditions. Some estimates of 
‘incidence or prevalence of the various 
conditions would have been helpful. 

This volume will fulfill one of the 
“purposes set-forth by the author, i.e., 
to aid the general practitioner in di- 
-agnosing various conditions associated 
with MR. It will probably meet the 
"second aim less adequately, i.e., aid the 
physician in counseling parents. It does 
"provide a source of information regard- 


3 ing prognosis and, perhaps, some basis 


for genetic counseling. However, it pro- 
vides little information regarding the 
complex psychological aspects of par- 


~ ental counseling. 


In view of its price, this book is not 
likely to be found in the library of 
many psychologists. Moreover, in view 
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jury. The material is illustrated with ` 


of its contents, it would not be used 
very often. It will find its way to clinic 
and medical school libraries. It will-also 
be useful as a reference book for col- 
lege and university libraries, available 
to advanced students. 


Something for 
Everyone 


Donald G. Mortenson and Allen 
M. Schmuller 


Guidance in Today’s Schools. 2nd 
Ed. New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. 
xii + 465. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Носн M. BELL 


The first author, D. G. Mortenson, is 
Dean of Fine and Applied Arts and Pro- 
fessor of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Service at California State College, Los 
Angeles. The second author, A. M. 
Schmuller, is Professor of Counseling at 
Purdue. Formerly he served as Specialist 
im Guidance for the Department of 
Guidance, State of Illinois. 

The reviewer, Hugh M. Bell, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Counselor, 
Chico State College, California. For 
forty years he has been involved in 
teaching psychology and in counseling 
college students, During WWII he 
helped set up a separation counseling 
program for the Army and after his own 
discharge from the service, assisted the 
VA in developing their advisement serv- 
ice. He will retire from his position at 
Chico on August 1, 1967, and will go to 
England on a Fulbright grant where he 
will assist the University of Exeter in 
developing a training program for sec- 
ondary school counselors. 


HIS BOOK is a good example of the 
confusion that exists today in the 
field of school guidance. The word guid- 
ance is used to cover so many different 
school functions that it often ceases to 
have any real meaning. In this volume 


the authors use the words guidance, 
student personnel work, counseling, and. 
even education as if they were inter- 
changeable. Furthermore, everybody 
seems to do guidance: counselors, teach- 
ers, administrators, nurses, social work- 
ers, parents, and even school board 
members. We are also told that guidance 
is carried on from the kindergarten to 
college. 

A glance at some of the topics in the 
Table of Contents indicates the scope 
of this volume: Relationships of Guid- 
ance to Education, Understanding the ~ 
Individual, The Developing Personality, 
Guidance and the Automated Society, 
Philosophical Foundations of Guidance, 
Guidance and the Learning Process, Ap- 
praising Pupils Through Testing, The 
Guidance-Oriented Curriculum, Career 
Planning and Occupational Information, 
and Evaluating and Improving the 
Guidance Program. 

This wide range of topics makes it 
necessary for the authors to deal only 
sketchily with each sub-topic. For ex- 
ample, on page 112 the subject of 
science and philosophy is introduced and 
discussed in less than fifty lines, over 
one-half of which consists of quota- 
tions. On page 113 we find this state- 
ment: “Guidance depends on the scien- 
tific method almost to the exclusion of 
all else.” But the method of science is 
not explained until page 425 and there 
is very little evidence of its use in the 
material presented throughout the book. 

The chapters on counseling imply that 
counselors and teachers have the time to 
deal at length with the educational, vo- 
cational and personal problems of pupils, 
to use batteries of standardized tests, 
and to keep extensive records of pupils. 
But the facts are that teachers and 
counselors in schools today do not have 
the time to do this type of counseling. 
Teachers have large classes and coun- 
selors are typically assigned such ad- 
ministrative duties as scheduling pupils 
in classes, transferring pupils from one 
class to another, handling attendance 
and discipline problems and doing vari- 
ous kinds of clerical jobs. 

Except for one brief reference to 
school records, nothing is said in this 
book about the ethical and legal aspects 
of student personnel work such as pro- 
tecting the confidentiality of the pupil, 
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‘and the legal responsibility of the coun- 
selor to parents and society in general. 


; au principal change in the contents 
^ of the second edition over the first is 
the chapter on Guidance and the Au- 
tomated Society. A discussion of the 
changing status of women and problems 
of juvenile delinquency are also added. 

On the positive side, the book presents 
an annotated outline of the topics which 
are ordinarily covered in the training of 
guidance workers. This should prove 
useful to students if the topics are 
further delineated by effective teachers 
and if the students are required to do 
‘supplementary reading on the various 
- topics. 

To this reviewer, who has been in- 
terested and involved for four decades 
with the application of psychological 
knowledge in the school situation, this 
book seems a sad reflection on the field 
of psychology. Too often we leave the 
application of psychological knowledge 
in the school situation to persons with 
only limited training in psychology and 
then are critical of their efforts. This 
seems to have been more true during the 
last twenty years than it was when Wil- 
liam James, E. L. Thorndike, W. H. 
Judd and L. M. Terman were writing 
and doing research in educational psy- 
chology. It seems to me that psychology 
` today should emulate their example and 
assume a greater responsibility for the 
. uses of psychology in the school situa- 
tion. 


4 


Sketches of 


Frameworks 


F, Ivan Nye and Felix M. Berardo 
(Eds.) 


‚ Emerging Conceptual Frameworks 
in Family Analysis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1966. Pp. viii + 328. 
$7.95. 


Reviewed by GERALD HANDEL 


Both editors, F. Ivan Nye and Felix 
M. Berardo are sociologists, both are at 


Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington, Nye as Professor of So- 
ciology and Berardo as Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Nye received his 1952 PhD from 
Michigan State and is author of Family 
Relationships and Delinquent Behavior 
and with Lois Hoffman of The Em- 
ployed Mother in America. Berardo’s 
PhD is from Florida State University. 
Both editors and all the contributors to 
this volume were at one time associated 
with the Inter-Divisional Program in 
Marriage and Family Living at Florida 
State University where Nye was once 
professor. 

The reviewer, Gerald Handel, re- 
ceived his 1962 PhD from the Com- 
mittee on Human Development, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In 1956 he joined Social 
Research, Inc. as Research Associate 
and left in 1966 as Vice President to be- 
come Senior Research Psychologist, Cen- 
ter for Urban Education in New York 
City, He is co-author of Family Worlds 
and Workingman's Wife: Her Person- 
ality, World and Life Style, and his 
edited 'The Psychosocial Interior of the 
Family: A Sourcebook for the Study of 
Whole Families was published in March 
1967 by Aldine. 


HE POINT of departure of this book 

is the editors’ belief that research 

on the family, profuse in quantity, has 
often lacked conceptual direction. They 
therefore set out to delineate all the 
conceptual frameworks "that we think 
may be relevant to the interests of a 
substantial number of scholars and stu- 
dents." They seem to have spent some 
time wrestling with the question of how 
many frameworks there are. They put 
eleven into the book, but feel they 
should have included two more. Every- 
body who read the manuscript proposed 
a total number of frameworks different 
from the editors’ number and from each 
other, and the editors say that they 
"anticipate a continued lively debate 
concerning the number and identity of 
the most significant frameworks for 
viewing the family.” The overserious- 
ness with which the editors treat this 
question is premonitory of how the book 
miscarries; for, admirable though it is 
in intent, it is disappointing in execution. 
The contributors follow a common 
outline in dealing with each of the frame- 


works: (1) a note on the historical de 
velopment of the framework; (2) foci 
of study; (3) concepts; (4) basic as- 
sumptions; (5) product or impact œ: 
family study; (6) value orientations o 
scholars using the framework; (7) 
restatement of the framework; (8^.- 
evaluation of its contributions, cor: 
dictions and inadequacies; (9) zn . 
notated bibliography. This is cert: 
a reasonable outline for the tas! 
the reader will certainly gain sc: 
formation under each rubric abou 
framework. 

One principal failing of the | 
that intellectual issues are confroi 
a superficial level. The section n 
chapter on concepts of the frau 
is especially poor because faulty j 
ception. Instead of a coherent a 
of the framework's conceptual or, 
tion, each of these sections mer 
vides a listing of concepts, with 
tions. The sections that seek t: 
the framework do not search « 
very deeply. There is very li 
tellectual analysis in the book, «! 
the contributors generally do 
job of identifying and listing + 
the main assumptions and mpi 
that underlie each framework. ~~ 

The origin of the frameworks 
sidered is diverse: four are sociolo { 
two are psychological; one comes р 
from sociology and partly from 1 
development; and there is опе 
from economics, religion, law, and 
thropology. Psychologists will find s« 
very large and significant omissi 
The editors and contributors seem 
acquainted with the emergence of fa: 
therapy and the body of clinical con- 
cepts and research growing up 4 
it. The efforts to understand 5 
phrenia in terms of family interactio 
conducted by several teams headed hy 
such investigators as Wynne, Lidz, Bate- 
son and Jackson, Bowen, and Mishler— 
go unmentioned and unrecognized in this 
book. Inclusion of this work would have 
required recognition that one cannot 
speak of “The interactional framework” 
in the study of the family but rather 
that several such frameworks exist. 

Indeed, the recent analysis by Mish- 
ler and Waxler (Merrill-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1965) of three family interaction 
frameworks utilized in the study of 


n 
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very well. Her ideas developed from 
work on a longitudinal study conducted 
by the Institute of Child Study in 


uses her.clear perception and excellent : 


judgment to achieve an intuitively соп» ~ 


vincing, dialectical interpretation of her 


view, it appears very deficient indeed. 
This is unfortunate, because the task 
he editors set themselves is one that 
equires doing. 


With Simplicity 
and Wisdom 


Carroll Davis 


Room to Grow: A Study of Par- 
ent-Child Relationships. On- 
tario, Canada: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1966. Pp. xxvi + 214. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Diana BAUMRIND 


‘The author, Carroll Davis, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto and 
"has been associated with a number of 
nursery schools including the Nursery 
School in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, McGill University. She is cur- 
rently a Research Associate in the In- 
stitute of Child Study, University of 
Toronto. Her main area of interest is 


~ family relationships. 


— The reviewer, Diana Baumrind, is As- 
“sociate Research Psychologist at the 
“University of California, Berkeley. Her 
“PhD is from Berkeley and she is con- 
cerned with investigating the effects of 
socialization practices on aspects of 
competence in children, and in helping 
practitioners, including parents, use find- 
ings in this area to generate in children 
both social responsibility and individ- 
uality. 


тт Mrs. Davis's objective “to set 
out some general principles for the 
guidance and comfort of the practi- 
-tioners of the art of bringing up chil- 
dren.” She accomplishes this objective 
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Toronto where yearly records were ob- 
tained on nearly 200 children from the 
age of five to over twenty. 

The information on each child was 
handled within an ipsative frame of 
reference using a nonquantitative, case 
history approach. Three experienced 
members of the research staff worked 
independently with the same protocols: 
Mrs. Davis analyzed the child’s family 
life; another member, his social life; 
and the third member, his vocational- 
avocational life. Ten such “stories” 
were constructed of which the family 
life portions of seven were included in 
this book. 

These stories illustrate Mrs. Davis’s 
idea that in order to evaluate the child’s 
growth towards maturity and emancipa- 
tion, the appraiser must assess the bal- 
ance, or kind of imbalance, existing 
among four variables—two on the par- 
ent’s side which she names Care and 
Respect, and two on the child’s side 
which she names Reliance and Emer- 
gence. Ideal family conditions for the 
child’s development consist of 1) gen- 
erous support and firm control (Care) 
by the parent which the child appreci- 
ates and depends upon (Reliance) and 
simultaneously 2) maximum freedom 
and trust in some areas from the parent 
(Respect) and pursuit of independent 
action in those areas by the child 
(Emergence). 

If the parent offers either too little 
Care or too much Respect, or too much 
Care and too little Respect, the child 
reacts by 1) becoming too Reliant, or 
2) demonstrating a false Emergence. 
Either kind of imbalance in parental 
care in an area of the child’s life such as 
Personal Care, School, or Social Life 
will prevent the child from developing 
Reciprocal Trust and eventual Emanci- 
pation in that area, although not neces- 
sarily in other areas. 


: Бра by psychoanalytic myths 
concerning psychosexual development, 
sibling rivalry or unconscious determin- 
ism, or by ritualistic devotion to re- 
search conventions concerning measure- 
ment and inference, Mrs. Davis freely 


data. She affirms the value to the child 
of graceful dependence upon adults as 
well as self-reliance. She assumes that 


firm control is a form of Care which . 


complements rather than contradicts ex- 
pression of supportive love. She recog- 
nizes that the most effective parent 
provides simultaneously a great deal of 
Care in the form both of love and firm 
control, and a great deal of Respect in 
the form of independence-granting and , 
maturity demands. She focuses upon the 
parent’s actions judged by their effects 
upon the child and not upon her motiva- 
tional dynamics. 

Mrs. Davis .has not really presented 
us with a theory, as it may appear, be- 
cause her hypotheses are untestable as 
well as untested in their present form. 
They are circular in nature. Thus an 


imbalance in parental behavior is de- . 


tected in terms of its effect upon the 
child, and these effects can take either 
form of imbalance possible in the sys- 
tem. Her scheme as presented in Room. 
to Grow will not predict child behavior 
from a knowledge of parent behavior, or 
growth in one area from data on growth 
in another area, or the direction of 
growth in a subsequent period from data 
on growth in a previous period of life, 
Mrs. Davis does not offer us standard- 
ized criteria to support her clinical 
judgments for the seven illustrative 
cases. Her judgments must be accepted, 
if accepted, as a matter of trust. But I 
find that I do trust her judgments and 
am impressed by their simplicity, wis- 
dom and perceptiveness. ў 


LE 


e 


. a man who is too great to resent 
has nothing to forgive; а man who says 
things that other people are afraid to say 
need be no more frank than Bismarck 


was; and there is no generosity in giving . 


things you do not want to people of whom 
you intend to make use. 


— GEORGE BERNARD SHAW | 
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Maria Montessori 


Рр. xi + 355, $6.50. 


^ 


- $6.50. 


The author, Maria Montessori, was 
z born in 1870 and died in 1952. She 
duated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Коте in 1894. Her methods 
2 for early childhood education were de- 
3! vised for use with defective children 
but were later applied to normal and 
ifted children, Because her approaches 
stressed freedom of movement for the 
children, they were opposed by many as 
° destructive of discipline. In 1922, she 
23 “became government inspector of the 
schools in Italy. She lectured on her 
methods and early childhood education 
in general in many. countries, including 
the United States. 
The reviewer, Gerald T. Kowitz, 
olds a PhD from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, He has been a school psycholo- 
gist and served as Research Coordinator 
for the New York State Education De- 
partment and as Director, Bureau of 
‘Educational . Research, University of 
Houston. He is presently Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the Univer- 
ity of Oklahoma. He has published 
widely on educational innovations and 
on guidance. 


us 


ONTESSORI is a charismatic name. 
YA Wherever there is a concern for 
- children, her work has been discussed. 
Students of the history of psychology, 
child development and education sooner 
or later must encounter and recognize 
the work of the famous Italian physi- 


pontaneous Activity in Education. Cambridge, Mass.: 


Directresses and Choice 


Bentley, 1964. 


"Maria Montessori. Introduction by Martin Mayer 
"The Montessori Method. Cambridge, Mass.: 


Bentley, 1964. Pp. xii -- 377. 


Reviewed by GERALD T. Kowrrz 


cian. Actually, however, Montessori's 
books are among those discussed by 
many but read by few. The present 
volumes propose a partial antidote for 
that problem. They are new editions of 
her original writings. These two vol- 
umes are the basic works in a set of 
six that present her ideas, methods and 
materials for the education of young 
children. 

At the age of 28, Maria Montessori, 
the first woman ever granted a medical 
degree by an Italian university, was 
appointed directress of a school for 
mentally defective children. Following 
her work in the public institution, she 
applied her methods to the schools for 
the children of the slums of Rome. Her 
success, both with the defective and the 
slum children, was spectacular. The 
children from her schools did as well 
as the others in public examinations for 
school certificates. 

Montessori was emphatic; her meth- 
ods did not derive from the experi- 
mental psychology of her day. Never- 
theless, she claimed that they were 
based in scientific methods and formed 
the foundation for a science of peda- 
gogy. At times she seemed to expect 
that students of the psychology of 
learning could learn more from a care- 
ful study of educational methodology 
than educators would from the study of 
learning theories developed in the lab- 
oratory. 
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cise definitions, mathematical mo 
and rigorous statistical evaluations 
neat hypotheses are notable by th 
absence. The heavy taste of mystic 
can be identified in many of the passa; 
intended to explain basic function 
In spite of these obvious failures (f 
ures at least in terms of the clean, 
herent theoretical structures which 
valued today) the writings of NM 
sori contain promise of great profit 
those who would work to under 
them either as practical approac! 
such social problems as compen: 
education or as heuristic approaches 
theoretical problems. 

Most books that propose to desc 
a new or unique method, whe 
managing a business or for r 
children, are obligated both by : 
and by traditions, to begin wit} 
and weighty considerations of th 
to be achieved. Montessori Чо: 
observe this custom. For her ! 
seem that the promise of a 
child to become a more signif 
son is in itself sufficient. Th: 
other traditional problems and 
ing embarrassments in child rearin 
education which Montessori dismisses 
an equally cavalier fashion. 


es first reading of the books s 
gests that they are among the histori 
roots of current thought in permissi 
ness and that famous meteorologi 
metaphor, the democratic social clima! 
However, a more careful reading wo 
cause dismay to the proponents of pi 
grams of child management charact 
ized by the absence of imposed soc 
rules and obligations, Montessori 
sisted that each child develop control 
over his own behavior and she required 
that the directress enforce periods 0 
rest and quiet meditation. Perhaps more 
significant, she would not accept 
washed children in her school. They hi 
to observe the values which today ari 
frequently castigated as being mid 
class and typical of the ills of 
schools. Indeed, she even insisted 
the parents attend regular sessions 
the directresses and accept the 


ment of their child. 

Sreedom of choice for the child is a 
atral theme. It is an interesting type 
* freedom. A major responsibility of 
ach directress is to present the child 
¿ith an array of choices, none of which 
sould result in noxious or undesirable 
activities. Even though the child's free 
:hoice was restricted to the designated 
array, he had a freedom in his choice 
of activities that would be unusual in 
nany of today’s schools. 


Ove of the keys to Montessori’s 
methods is spontaneity. The role of 
the directress was to select, develop 
and present materials which would at- 
tract the child instantly and launch 
him into a sequence of meaningful ac- 
tivities, If the spontaneous response 
failed to occur, Montessori proposed 
that the activity be allowed to fade 
quietly. into the background. The di- 
.rectress should not call the child's at- 
PC tention to it nor should she parade it 
again and again until he finally noticed 
ity This, like many other points in 
ontessori, begs for careful investiga- 
ion. 

That Montessori herself did not ex- 
‘plore her ideas with carefully planned 
and well controlled experiments may 
lead to disparagement of her work. 
"However, the reader of her books will 
soon become aware that she had so 
“many ideas to write down and was so 
‘badly hampered by the sociology of 
owledge of her day (she was а соп- 
“temporary of Freud) she could not di- 
"vert time to meticulous verification. 
Also, it must be realized that in her 
> day the processes of scientific investiga- 
ion in the behavioral sciences was more 
promising idea than an accomplished 
fact. The complexity of many of her 
| ideas would have made it difficult to 
ipproach them without modern com- 
uter technology; others will defy even 
‘the most modern of methodologies. It 
should be enough that she left a legacy 
of ideas for others to explore. 

` Tt has been said that anyone who 
reads "Montessori will never again think 
quite the same way about children or 
heir management. Consider, for ex- 
p the implications of Montessori's 
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insistence on the title of directress 
rather than teacher. The adult given 
charge over children was to be com- 
petent in and responsible for the struc- 
turing of the environment. She was 
not to teach the children nor to cause 
them to learn. Learning was a responsi- 
bility for each child, not of the adult. 

In these days when millions of dol- 
lars are being spent to combat poverty, 
and when there is a major emphasis on 
the potential of education in human de- 
velopment, it is well to remember that 
the Montessori methods, although today 
most popular in private schools for the 
children of affluent families, were first 
developed and had their greatest suc- 
cesses with slum children and with 
mentally defective children. Perhaps 
one of the best routes to the slums for 
the current crop of crusaders would be 
an instructional detour through the ex- 
clusive private schools, 


With Idiosyncratic 
Flexibility 


Raymond J. Corsini, with the as- 
sistance of Samuel Cardone, Fore- 
word by Rudolf Dreikurs 


Roleplaying in Psychotherapy: A 
Manual. (Modern Applications in 
Psychology, edited by Joseph D. 
Matarazzo and Judson S. Brown) 
Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 1966. Pp. 
xiii + 206. $6.75. 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. THOMAS 


The author, Raymond J. Corsini, has 
a private practice in counseling and psy- 
chotherapy in Honolulu, is a counselor 
in the Family Counseling Center of 
Hawaii and teaches at the University of 
Hawaii. He is author of Methods of 
Group Psychotherapy and with Blake 
and Shaw of Roleplaying in Business 
and Industry. His assistant here, Samuel 
Cardone, received his PhD in January, 
1967, from the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


The reviewer, Edwin J. Thomas, is 
Professor of Social Work and of Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan. He 
has an MSW in psychiatric social work ` 
from Wayne State University School of 
Social Work, and a PhD in social psy- 
chology from the University of Michi- 
gan. In addition to role theory, his main 
scholarly and research interests involve 
behavioral modification and interper- 
sonal helping. He is co-editor with B. J. 
Biddle of Role Theory: Concepts and 
Research and co-author with Donna L, 
McLeod of In-service Training and Re- 
duced Workloads, Experiments in а 
State Department of Welfare. His edited 
volume, Behavioral Science for Social 
Workers, was just published. 


Fe too many years now, roleplaying 
has been regarded by many as a 
peculiar form of therapeutic alchemy 
practiced mainly by therapeutic cultists 
and with uncertain results. Unfortu- 
nately, there is much sociological truth 
reflected in this image. Roleplaying de- 
serves a more favorable representation, 
however, because there is already em- 
pirical support for it as one means to 
modify aspects of behavior and it is a 
technique about which enough is known: 
to recommend it as a legitimate addition 
to the armamentarium of most profes- 
sional helpers. 

Although Corsini’s little book cannot 
be expected to remake the image of 
roleplaying, it may help by indicating 
how roleplaying can be employed as a 
flexible therapeutic tool that, in prin- 
ciple, is theoretically nonaligned. The 
author wisely emphasizes this “eclectic” 
feature in his effort to present a guide to _ 
the tactics and purposes of therapeutic ` 
roleplaying. 

The advantage of roleplaying over 
other techniques is alleged to derive 
from the opportunity it affords to at- 
tack simultaneously an individual's 
thinking, feeling, and action. We are in- 
formed about how to prepare the pa- 
tient for roleplaying and what the ap- 
propriate qualities and activities are for 
the director, who structures the play, 
and the hero and assistants, who take 
essential parts in it. For purposes of 
training, the reader is apprised of vari- 
ous “formats.” Thus, the hero may par- 
ticipate directly by playing himself (as 
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^ and “alter-ego format") or by playing 
the role of another (as in “role re- 
versal”); or, the hero may observe 
Someone else taking his part (as in the 
"mirror technique"). Case analyses are 
given for the use of roleplaying in gen- 
eral and in psychodramatic group ther- 
apy and individual therapy. For pur- 
poses of diagnosis, the reader learns that 
‘roleplaying has advantages over most 
other diagnostic techniques by virtue of 
“providing a more adequate sample of 
= the patient's behavior. And for purposes 
f instruction, we learn that roleplaying 
also has value, but this third main use 
f roleplaying is only touched upon 
briefly. Most of the book is devoted to 
the other two uses, with training re- 
eiving much more attention than diag- 
nosis. 
The material is well organized and 
easy to read. The cases interspersed 
throughout are instructive and many 
ownright dramatic, not merely psycho- 
dramatic. There is much wisdom here 
and the reader will certainly obtain an 
velementary introduction to the subject. 
Unfortunately, however, the volume 
has some limitations as a manual. First, 
the different conditions determining 
when to use roleplaying and the diverse 
- roleplaying “formats” are not adequately 
-explicated. Second, the rich experience 
of the author and his many hypotheses 
- about roleplaying are not informed in 
any apparent way by the corpus of 
clinical or scientific knowledge about 
roleplaying. There are only a half dozen 
or so references in the entire book. We 
_ are told that the book's annotated bibli- 
_ ography of 133 titles, prepared by Sam- 
uel Cardone, was appended to offset the 
Writer's “idiosyncratic presentation.” 
But the author’s failure to temper his 
generalizations with the knowledge con- 
tained in these and other relevant writ- 
“ings and the obvious influence of 
; Moreno—generously acknowledged in 
the preface—make for an essentially 
noneclectic presentation that stands in 
ironical contrast to the author's inten- 


on to offer roleplaying as a doctrinally 
heutral technique. 


in “straight roleplaying,” “doubling,” 


"For Young Knowers, 
Not Old Doers 


William P. McEwen 


The Problem of Social-Scientific 
Knowledge. Totowa, N. J.: The 
Bedminster Press, 1963. Pp. x + 
590. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Gustave J. RATH 


The author, William Peter McEwen, 
is Dean of Faculty at Hofstra Univer- 
sity, М. Ү. He received his PhD from 
Boston University. His first book is en- 
titled Enduring Satisfaction. 

The reviewer, Gustave J. Rath, re- 
ceived his Ohio State PhD in psychol- 
ogy and industrial engineering. He is an 
Associate Professor of Industrial En- 
gineering and Management Sciences at 
Northwestern University where he is 
engaged in research on and design of 
man-machine systems dealing with in- 
formation transfer, education, trans- 
portation and urban planning. Perhaps 
he can be regarded as an applied 
epistemologist. 


Mo asks, “What is meant by 
social-scientific knowledge and 
how is it acquired?” He would hope 
to do for the behavioral sciences what 
Whitehead has done for the physical 
sciences. He feels that without elabora- 
tion of the epistemological issues one 
cannot understand and solve the prob- 
lems of social-scientific knowledge and 
that the interdisciplinary perspectives 
as well as those intradisciplinary prob- 
lems require philosophical analysis to 
separate the meaningful from meaning- 
less issues. In the area of value he 
presents two major matters that he 
feels are distinct and important to the 
social scientist. First, he deals with the 
intrinsic value of doing research and 
then he concerns himself with implica- 
tions of giving normative recommenda- 
tions that stem from behavioral science. 

Very useful and educational are the 
discussions defining the subject matter of 
social science, the “value-centric” pre- 
dicament of the social scientists, and the 
many types of relativism. The social 


Scientist who has not had philosop! 
training will find the first section illur 
nating and helpful, McEwen says thai 
“scientific objectivity should be identi. 
fied by reference to a reflective attitud 
of the investigator himself who is doi 
nantly motivated by a desire to know, 
His discussion of the scientist's “Faus 
tian” search for knowledge is clear ant 
persuasive. With the current concern 
with the role of social science in govern- 
ment, the discussions of the “value-cen- 
tric” predicament will lead the reader t 
analyze and apply it to his situation 
The classification and discussion 0 
ways of knowing are presented as fol 
lows: dogmatic authoritarianism, mysti 
cism, naive pragmatism, naive sensi 
impressionism; pure rationalism ané 
empiricism; skepticism (positive а! 
negative). McEwen’s analysis leaves ne ў 
with the hope that it is possible to | 
achieve useful and significant knowlec 
especially if one is aware of the pitfalls 
Stemming from many of the absolut 
philosophical positions. 

McEwen develops a synoptic mod 
whose purpose is to tie together psy 
chological data, the social institutional 
situation identified with sociology, 
cultural situation within the province 0 
anthropology, the diachronic proces 
which refers to historical data, and thi 
question of allocation from economic 
and the administrative situations from 
political science. A model of this coma 
plexity and breadth within the structure 
and discussion of epistemology is of 
virtually no practical consequence. The ~ 
relationships are vague. Many items are | 
not operationalized. The model is more 
like a table of contents than what we 
would expect or hope for for a general i 
theory of social-scientific knowledge. 
The recursive evaluation of every item 
with quotations from psychology, social 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
history, economics and political science x 
is a pattern he has chosen in this book 
The recursion becomes tedious to the 
reader who is not interested in all the 
fields. This model is the product of the 
methodology of the thorough researcher 
and the encyclopedia builder, but it does 
not reflect a general unifying theoretical 
orientation. 
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—velesment of five postulates of the 
“mening situation” of reflective in- 
qui-.. These deal with the concept of 
1) .: what manner there is a reality on 
subjective constructs are based; 
h requires a high degree of 
¢ ability instead of certainty for that 
stance; 3) a knowledge about physi- 
ind behavioral phenomena requiring 
rderly set of constructs; 4) causal- 
is required in order to explain phe- 
jena; 5) and lastly coherence (con- 
tency and adequacy) is the logical 
terion. for clarification. Many of 
ese ideas, to the reader who has not 
Lean exposed to them, are exciting and 
"portant; but the tedium of recur- 
sively ‘going through every discipline 
again, and wading through thousands 
of words is still objectionable. 
The study of the methodological pat- 
terns centers around the hypothetical 
deductive method and describes several 
steps that must be carried out. The 
emergence and separation of the differ- 
ent questions allow McEwen to show 
| What types of generalizations of be- 
| havioral processes may be achieved for 
each field. 
For the аю concerned with 
reflection on his methods, theory build- 
"ing and understanding normative prob- 
‘lems, this book is recommended; but 
“for the psychologist who wants help in 
solving his professional or scientific 
- problems this book is not appropriate. 
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Imagination Wed to Reason 


Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder 


L'Image Mentale Chez L'Enfant. Paris: Presses Universitaires De France, 


1966. Pp. viii + 461. 


Reviewed by }олситм Е. WoHLWILL 


Both authors, Jean Piaget and Barbel 
Inhelder are well known to American 
readers. They are Professors at the 
University of Geneva and have col- 
laborated for years both in research 
and in writing. Piaget’s most recent 
book is Sagesse et Illusion de la Phil- 
osophie. A recent joint book with In- 
helder is The Early Growth of Logic 
in the Child. Piaget’s latest paper has 
a unique subject matter: the genetic 
morphology of a plant of the genus 
sedum. 

The reviewer, Joachim F. Wohlwill, 
received. his PhD at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and. spent a post- 
doctoral year at Geneva with Piaget 
before coming to Clark University 
where he is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology. He has written extensively in 
the areas of perceptual and cognitive 
development and is particularly inter- 
ested in questions of scientific method 
arising in the study of developmental 
change. He co-edited with R. Kates, 
the Winter, 1966, issue of the Journal 
of Social Issues, devoted to “Мат 
Response to the Physical Environment.” 


Г this book Piaget and Inhelder have 
turned their attention to an analysis 
of the role of images in thought, and 
to the evolution of images during the 


5 _ course of development. With character- 
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istic inventiveness, they have devised 
an amazing variety of tasks designed 
to reveal the manner in which images 
function in the child, with frequently 
fascinating results. Let it be noted at 
the outset, however, that the authors’ 
scope does not extend beyond the sphere 
of rational thought, with a heavy em- 
phasis on Euclidian geometry; the 
reader looking in this book for material 
on imagery or imagination, in the 
service of play, creative problem-soly- 
ing, artistic production or other ac- 
tivities transcending the realm of logic 
and the world of veridicality, will be 
sorely disappointed. 

An example drawn from this treasure- 
trove will convey a sense of the authors’ 
approach. A square is attached to an- 
other of equal size, so as to pivot 
around one of the corners of the latter. 
Starting with the position in which the 
two squares touch only at the pivot 
corner, the child is asked to trace by 
drawings the successive appearances of 
the configuration as the moving square 
rotates around the pivot. This situation 
gives rise to several characteristic phe- 
nomena encountered throughout this 
work. Thus the youngest children 
translate rotation into a rigid translatory 
motion around the immobile square, 
preserving the orientation of the moving 
square and keeping them spatially sepa- 
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rate over the entire circuit. This is 
followed by compromises where the 
child tries to preserve the contact-at-a- 
point aspect of the configuration, but 
without keeping the pivot fixed, or 
even preserving the shape of the moving 
square. The aspect of the situation ap- 
parently creating the greatest difficulty 
for the child is that of the intersection 
of the two surfaces when the moving 
square is in an oblique position, and the 
eventual complete covering up (at 180°) 
of the fixed square. 

This difficulty touches on a pervasive 
finding: up to the age of seven or so, 
children show extreme reluctance in 
transcending or cutting across any 
clearly defined boundaries in the field. 
This boundary problem turns up in a 
variety of guises, calling to mind con- 
cepts such as rigidity, stimulus-bounded- 
ness and the like. But for Piaget and 
Inhelder they are of interest mainly in 
demonstrating the imperfections of im- 
ages at a pre-conceptual level. For the 
thesis to which this book is dedicated 
is, in essence, that the images by which | 
the child represents movements and 
transformations are themselves a prod- 
uct rather than a cause of the forma- 
tion of the corresponding mental opera- 
tions. While images based directly on 
perception develop early, permitting the 
child to represent simple, static con- 
figurations, images of movement and 
of transformations depend on the prior 
establishment of the "concrete opera- 
tions" to become effective as instru- 
ments mediating performance on con- 
ceptual tasks. 


Si may dispute whether this formu- 
lation represents an empirically testable 
proposition; to the extent that it does, 
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however, it clearly calls for correla- 
2 tional data concerning association be- 
tween changes in the images and in the 
child's reasoning processes. Such in- 
— formation is presented only sporadically, 
‘the authors contenting themselves for 
the most part with indicating the in- 
cidence of particular types of images 
‘at different age levels, and comparing 
‘the age levels at which most children 
produce correct images with the ages 
generally specified for the stages in the 
development of “concrete-operational 
intelligence,” 
` An exception is the chapter on 
*Mental Images and Operations," which 
| 4s apt to prove of greatest interest to 
those intrigued above all else by the 
“problem of conservation. For in this 
Chapter the child's responses to con- 
servation tasks are systematically cor- 
related with responses to questions pre- 
sumably directly based on imagery, 
eg. predicting the level to which water 
will rise in jars of different shapes. 
Here anticipation sometimes precedes 
conservation, the reverse pattern being 
quite rare; for discontinuous quantity 
(discrete beads), ability to anticipate 
, level comes after conservation. The 
- latter pattern is of course what Piaget’s 
interpretation of the origin and role of 
images would lead one to expect. As for 
the. reversal in the case of liquid con- 
| servation, it is attributed to the role 
of experience: children frequently see 
water rising to different heights in 
different containers, which may lead to 
a purely empirically based pre-opera- 
tional level-anticipation response. 


sus though this argument may 
seem, it is entirely ad-hoc. And here we 
touch on a central weakness of this 
‘book, as of so many of Piaget’s writings. 
At the start of the concluding chapter, 
the authors note that the mark of a 
successful bit of research is that predic- 
tions аге mot confirmed: the results 
how a large element of the unexpected. 
_ They then proceed quite ingenuously 
. to apply this criterion to adjudge their 
work to have been successful, since it 
-turned up such a lot of surprises. Un- 
fortunately the reader isn't a party to 
most of them, since the authors have 
failed to build up any expectations in 


him—there is nary a prediction or hy- 
pothesis stated as such to be found in 
this book, This is not only glaringly at 
variance with the systemic character of 
Piaget’s thought, but it leads to end- 
less ex-post-facto argument which de- 
tracts considerably from the readability 
of this book, and at times leaves the 
frequently exciting findings virtually 
buried. This same tendency undoubtedly 
contributes to the proliferation of ex- 
ample after example, of table after 
table, which further weakens the im- 
pact that some of the individual ob- 
servations might have had. 


. Yet the book remains a noteworthy 


‘contribution to a relatively neglected 
aspect of cognitive development, and 
deserves a wide audience among those 
active in this field. For the fact is that 
Piaget, in his headlong rush to his next 
book, has as usual left a long trail of 
fascinating unanswered questions be- 
hind him. (The next book, incidentally, 
is to be dedicated to the problem of 
memory, and according to Piaget him- 
self, the present book marks.no more 
than a waystation on the road to that 
problem. May we voice the hope that 
this next work will turn out to be more 
than another whistle-stop, for those of 
us riding the Piagetian train?) 

Finally, a long-overdue complaint ad- 
dressed to our Gallic friends in the 
publishing business. Isn’t it about time 
they stopped putting out books with 
uncut edges, as though reluctant to let 
the reader pierce the secrets locked in- 
side the pages of their volumes? And 
how about some bindings that will not 
fall apart before the reader is half-way 
through a first reading of the book? 
No dimestore-novel publisher here 
would dare. market such ап inferior 
product. Surely books such as the pres- 
ent one warrant preservation in less 
ephemeral fashion. 


FJ 


we 


What ought one to think of this ques- 
tion: Is the Euclidean Geometry true? The 
question is nonsense. One might as well 
ask whether the metric system is true and 
the old measures false; Whether Cartesian 
co-ordinates are true and polar co-ordinates 
false. 

HENRI POINCARÉ 


For Novitiates 


Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. 


Human Conceptual Behavior: 
Contemporary Topics in Ёх- 
perimental Psychology. Boston 
Allyn & Bacon, 1966. Pp. viii 
139. $2.50. 


Reviewed by EARL B. Hunt 


The author, Lyle E. Bourne, Jr., 
Professor of Psychology, University 
Colorado. His 1956 PhD is from í 
University of Wisconsin. He is one o 
the most prolific experimenters in th: 
field of concept learning and has pub 
lished with Frank Restle on the majo: 
theoretical issues in the area. 

The reviewer, Earl В. Hunt, is Pro 
fessor of Psychology, University 
Washington. His Yale PhD with Ci 
Hovland ( the simulation of concept 
learning) - Shim, involved with in 
formation models “of human behavio; 
He became interested in the design o 
artificial intelligence systems—a com- 
puter science topic—and has worked in 
this field as much as in psychology. Hi 
is author of Concept Learning, anc 
with J. Marin and Р. Stone of Experi- 
ments in Induction. 


uis highly competent review is one 

of a series of monographs intended 

to provide undergraduates with surveys 
in depth of contemporary fields of ех- 
perimental psychology. Presumably such 
a book would also serve a similar role 
for a graduate student new to the field. 
Bourne reviews concept learning. He 
personally is a major contributor to 
this field. He accepts the narrow defini- 
tion of a concept as a rule for assigning 
objects to sets, and of concept learning 
as the process of inferring such a rule 
by examples of its use. The definition 
is precise and there is a large body 
of experimental literature dealing with 
various aspects of the learning problem. 
The undergraduate student is apt to be 
surprised that so many psychologists 
use such a narrow definition of a con- 
cept, but, then, that is one of the | 
things he should learn. ; 
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After some introductory , material, 
Bourne describes the major theoretical 
explanations of concept learning. He 
divides these into theories that view 
the subject as a passive builder of 
associations (via S-R links or cue con- 
ditioning) and theories that view the 
subject as an active decoder of infor- 
mation from the environment (e.g., 
“strategies,” computer simulations, and 
Restle’s mathematical analysis of hy- 
pothesis testing). The following chap- 
ters describe a very large number of 
studies, mostly from the recent litera- 
ture, in which changes in task or sub- 
ject variables have been shown to af- 
fect concept Jearning. As Bourne points 
out, the definition of a concept is in 
terms of stimulus characteristics, so that 
task effects have been studied in well 
defined programs, where manipulations 

‘of subject variables have been studied 
- en a much more scattered basis. 
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Bos style might be called "re- 
laxed Psychological Bulletin.” He de- 
scribes experiments in sufficient detail 
“for the reader to get an idea of the 
general procedure and the conclusion. 
Over-all, his review is free from criti- 
cal comment. This is fair, since most 
Studies in this field are limited in ob- 
_ jective but technically quite adequate. 
On the other hand, at times the absence 
` of criticism may mislead a student into 
"thinking that the empirical data are 
` firmer than they really are. 
` Three questions can be asked of a 
review. Are studies reported properly, 
e the right studies reported, and is 
е book easy to use as an introduction 
` or a reference? I recognize no cases of 
- unfair description. On the other hand, 
"there is very little attempt to integrate 
‘results from different studies. By doing 
s0, Bourne would have imposed some 
` theoretical structure on the field. He 
may have felt this would be improper 
in a text intended as an introduction for 
undergraduates. T disagree, believing that 
“more selectivity in reporting and addi- 
‘tional integration would have added to 
the interest and usefulness of the book. 
- "This, however, is a matter of judgment. 
There is one major omission in re- 
` view of theories. Bourne does not dis- 
cuss or reference Bower and Trabasso's 


(1964) paper on a mathematical model 
of concept identification. He is also not 
quite “up-to-date” on computer models, 
although he may have felt that some of 
this work would have carried him out- 
side the limited scope of his survey. 
The latter omission is much less serious 
than the failure to discuss the Bower 
and Trabasso work. 

For every study whose absence I 
noted, I found two that were new to 
me. This is the mark of a good survey. 
Unfortunately, Bourne does not do 
very much cross referencing. If you 
are looking for particular information, 
you should remember that you may not 
have the same concepts about concept 
learning studies as does Bourne, so 
look at all possibly relevant sections. 

Summing up, this is a comprehensive 
review by a first-rate investigator. One 
might wish that Bourne had done more 
in the way of imposing his own conclu- 
sions on the data, but perhaps he did 
not see his job that way. Even so, this 
is the first book someone just entering 
the field should read. However, some 
additional reading in mathematical 
models is advisable. 
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Linguistic Theory 
Applied 


Miriam B. Goldstein 


The Teaching of Language in our 
Schools. New York: Macmillan, 
1966. Pp. xv + 192. 


Reviewed by RUTH STRANG 
The author, Miriam B. Goldstein, is a 


teacher of English, New High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, currently 
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on leave of absence in Greece. She 
edited Teacher’s Guide for Humanities 
Films, and the linguistic issue of The 
English Journal, Winter 1961. 

The reviewer, Ruth Strang, since 
1960 Professor Emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, is busy as ever as Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the 
Reading Development Center, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, For about forty years 
she has developed and taught a se- 
quence of reading courses for subject 
teachers, for reading teachers, consul- 
tants, and other specialists. She is au- 
thor of Explorations in Reading Pat- 
terns, Improvement of Reading (in its 
4th edition), Making Better Readers, 
Diagnostic Teaching of Reading and 
Teen-Age Tales. 


HE PURPOSE of The Teaching of 

Language in Our Schools, as stated 
in the foreword, is to help interested 
parents obtain “a clear and accurate 
picture of the present and the foresee- 
able future in the teaching of English.” 
The parents to whom this book is ad- 
dressed must not only have a scholarly 
interest in English programs and in the 
science of linguistics, but also must be 
highly intelligent. Such parents would 
delight in the aphorisms in Part I and 


the historical and controversial aspects . 


of Parts II and III. 

Average parents, primarily interested 
in their children, might find the style 
too cryptic, too impressionistic. With- 
out more detailed explanation, they 
would not be likely to comprehend the 
many technical concepts such as rein- 
forcement theory, induction of latent 
structure, encoding, cryptanalyst. For a 
concept, as Pirandella suggested, is like 
a sack: empty, it will not stand up. 
The very density of ideas would also 
make reading difficult for parents. How- 
ever, their interest would perk up when 
they come to the occasional excellent, 
concrete illustrations such as the de- 
scription of how one parent taught 
grammar to his little girl, and how 
three textbooks have translated lin- 
guistic theory into school practice. 

Parents of ‘disadvantaged’ and ‘bi- 
lingual’ children, who now constitute a 
large proportion of our population, 
could not read and comprehend even 
the parts of the book that deal with the 
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versial problems of teaching En- 
their children. 


more accurate title would be The 
‘ole of Linguistics in the Teaching of 
rammar. Although the word psycho- 
guistics occurs several times, the psy- 
logical and pedagogical aspects of 
language teaching are neglected. No ref- 
rence is made to teaching methods in 
the many pedagogically-oriented books 
uch as those by Hildreth, Tinker and 
cCullough, and Spache on teaching 
the language arts—listening, speaking, 
iting, and reading. The author of The 
aching of Language in our Schools 
ecognizes the relationship among these 
rts, but rightly focuses on grammar, 
ecause the two other books in this 
tilogy are devoted to reading and 
g. 
e chapter on spelling is probably 
` most useful to parents. It begins 
motivating the reader as to the 
importance of spelling and the relation 
of. spelling to other abilities. While 
recognizing discrepancies between sound 
id spelling, it emphasizes the recently 
Incovered consistencies and gives spe- 
fic suggestions for teaching. 

In most situations, instead of bridg- 
` ing the gap between home and school, 
_ the book might widen it by presenting 
the ultimate instead of starting with 
present practice familiar to parents. 

One common misconception should be 
entioned. The author states that 95 
per cent of the teachers are from the 
uiddle socio-economic group. Times 
ve changed, Recent figures from a na- 


of beginning teachers are in blue collar 
cupations and 18 per cent in farming. 
- This book is unique in its attempt 
to make a complex, controversial lin- 


: Happiness Is à 
Pleasant Place to Live 


Frances Merchant Carp 


A Future for the Aged: Victoria 
Plaza and Its Residents. Austin, 
Tex.: University of Texas Press, 
1966. Pp. xv + 287. $6.50. 


Reviewed by NEIL W. COPPINGER 


The author, Frances Merchant Carp, 
is now Psychologist, Aging Program, 
National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Bethesda. Her 
PhD is from Stanford and she has 
taught at Western Michigan College, 
Michigan State College and at Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas. 

The reviewer, Neil W. Coppinger, is 
Chief, Psychology Service and Research 
Unit on Aging, VA Center, Hampton, 
Virginia. His PhD is from Tulane and 
he has served at various VA Centers 
since then. All of his clinical and re- 
search experience has been in settings 
where the emphasis is on the older 
members of our society. 


HE San Antonio Housing Authority 

decided to construct apartments and 
to create a program of supportive ac- 
tivities designed especially for the aged 
(unusual). They asked the Community 
Welfare Council of San Antonio to 
participate in the planning (more un- 
usual). Both groups recognized the 
need for an objective evaluation of the 
results of their efforts (most unusual). 
Frances Carp has written an informa- 
tive and readable book in which she 
describes the whole affair (magna most 
unusual). 

The 352 applicants for apartments 
were interviewed and tested before any 
selections by the housing authorities had 
been made. They were reinterviewed 
and retested from one year to fifteen 
months later to see if the 204 persons 
selected to live in these ‘more pleasant’ 
surrounds were, in fact, in any way 
different from the 148 whose applica- 
tions were rejected. The data were asked 
essentially three kinds of questions: 
(1) What were the changes in attitudes, 
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life style, and mental health, (2) What 
were the background and personality 
characteristics which would account for 
the differences in adjustment to this 
new setting, and (3) What are the 
processes of interpersonal contact, group 
formation, and leadership emergence. 

The results in favor of those livi 
these ‘more pleasant’ quarters w 
in the direction which most sentimen 
environmentalists would have pred 
It is always good to have some object 
data to support one’s social be | 
Dr. Carp points out, however, that t: 
San Antonio experience is not ti 
panacea for all old age housing pros 
lems. What she has done and wha 
most important is to identify and 
scribe what kinds of people in what 
kinds of ways do adjust to and proót 
from a particular plan for congregate 
living. It should be reassuring to p 
chologists to know also that some ‹ 
their ‘soft? measuring instruments sc 
adequate. to make these kinds of dis» 
criminations, She notes in her conclu- 
sions that these positive effects of im- 
proved living conditions may have « 
short half-life. She is now completing 
a 6-year follow-up of her original group. 

This book will be of value to both th« 
practitioner and researcher in environ- 
mental gerontology. Dr. Carp's style of 
writing and what she has to say wi! 
be helpful to persons making decisions 
in behalf of individual old people and 
to administrators who must provide the 
necessary facilities. The inclusion in the 
appendix of everything from data col- 
lection forms to housing authority ad 
mission standards will be of especial 
value to persons who might be planning 
similar research. Throughout the book 
are humorous asides which will be 
instructive to the uninitiated who have 
never dealt with non-researchers on 
matters of research husbandry or who 
have had to cope with the frustrations 
of testing or interviewing aged and 
independent people. 
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Stephen E. Goldston (Ed.) 


PORE 211, 


- The editor, Stephen E. Goldston, was 
lucated in public health with graduate 
ining in education and clinical psy- 
ology at NYU and at Columbia, is 
ИЛ т the Experimental and Special 
qining Branch, National Institute of 
ental Health. His major interest is 
velopment of training programs in 
mental health-public health. 
ў, ` The reviewer, James G. Kelly, is As- 
© sociate Professor of Psychology at the 
Коуз of Michigan, He says he 
ая his education in community men- 
‘tal health while a graduate student at 
the University of Texas, and continued 
during post-doctoral training at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the 
'arvard School of Public Health and 
m four years at NIMH, Since 1964, 
rst at Ohio State and then at Michi- 
gan he has been primarily concerned 
ith the л ој psychological 


r of adolescents to varied high 
1 environments. 


V uRING the fall and winter of 1963— 
64, the National Institute of Men- 
| Health sponsored four regional train- 
ing institutes for community psychiatry. 
These four-day meetings brought to- 
gether some 200 faculty from 84 out of 
"Departments of Psychiatry. The 
pose of these institutes was to dis- 
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On Innovative Enterprise and 
Polemical Disputes 


Concepts of Community Psychiatry: A Framework for Training. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1966. 


Reviewed by James G. KELLY 


cuss and develop new guidelines for the 
psychiatrist’s professional role. This 
volume is a compilation of thirteen of 
the major papers presented at these 
four institutes by ten psychiatrists, a 
sociologist, a lawyer-educator and a 
judge. 

All of the papers present candid and 
informal discussions on such trouble- 
some issues as the scope of psychia- 
trists’ role in contemporary society (G. 
Caplan, L. $. Duhl, and L. Srole), the 
historical and institutional constraints 
against revisions of residency training 
programs (M. Sabshin, V. Vernard, R. 
S. Daniels, and Р. М. Margolis, and Н. 
M. Kern, Jr.) as well as comments from 
psychiatrists who report openly and 
with humility some of their successes 
and goofs as they experimented with 
training psychiatrists in mental health 
consultation (G. Caplan), with forensic 
psychiatry (A. S. Goldstein and Hon. 
Justine Wise Polier), with the planning 
and evaluation of community mental 
health programs (Н. М. Forstenzer), 
with work in three northern counties in 
Minnesota (F. Kiesler) or with a com- 
bined New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Columbia University train- 
ing program (A. M. Mesnikoff). 

As with most all compilations, the 
papers are uneven in expression and 
substance. The two papers by Caplan, 
and those of Sabshin and Forstenzer are 


well-written, sophisticated and compre- 
hensive. In contrast, the paper by 
Gruenberg and Leighton is particularly. 
disappointing because these men, who 
are capable of presenting subs E 
content, offer a brief menu of data coll | 
lection methods without any conceptual _ 
orientation to such pivotal topics as 
population assessment or the implica- 
tions of epidemiologic methods for as- 
sessing adaptive as well as maladaptive — 
behaviors in community settings, A well _ 
organized appendix, which includes а - 
variety of definitions for the subject 
matter of community mental health, is 
a useful substitute for the omission in 
the body of the text of a conceptual 
statement for the field. 


Bad active in restoring, de- 
veloping or maintaining doctoral train- ' 
ing programs, will find this book in- 
valuable, precisely because our medical 
colleagues have been non-defensive and 
even articulate in discussing the training 
of the contemporary psychiatrist. The 
concerns of the psychiatrist educator, as 
innovator, are analogous if not ap- — 
proximate, to the concerns of any pro- 
fession attempting to revise or redefine 
professional practices. The questions | 
presented by the Editor to the Chairmen 
of Departments of Psychiatry before. 
the conference, and the summary of the 
issues generated by their responses, 
which are included in an Appendix, are . 
apt for any university department con- 
sidering new curriculum or field train- | 
ing. 

This book has a second merit, which D 
is less explicit. With frankness, speak- 
ers asserted. . . . "I believe it would 
be a tragic mistake (for psychiatry) to 
be swept up completely in the mo- 
mentum of meeting pragmatic needs. If 
community and social psychiatry become 
divorced from a research and con- 
ceptual framework, the prognosis is 
guarded" (Sabshin, pp. 52-53), or *We 
must shake ourselves loose from the 
bureaucratic sclerosis that ofttimes pre- 
vents psychiatrists from experimenting. 
with programs where others have more | 
responsibility for the care and treat- 
ment of the ill” (Duhl, p. 31). In Cap- 
lan’s Epilogue, he summarizes, “The 
most pressing need is to develop. con- 
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'"ceptual models and theories to form an 
orderly development of practice”; and 
“At the Institutes we got little further 
an clarifying the tremendous impor- 
tance of this issue . . . to develop 
methods of evaluation of the results of 
community programs . . ." (Caplan, p. 
i5. 
` These quotes, while predictable con- 
clusions from any conference, sanction 
rather than preempt new alternative 
roles for the mental health professions 
and open the way for psychologists to 
be innovative, and not simply value in- 
ovation. The constraints of past pro- 
essional relations or the heritage of 
ormer theoretical constructs or clinical 
"procedures, are no longer intrinsically 
or politically confining, This book makes 
t apparent in content and by tone that 
nany of the conceptual challenges in 
community mental health are closely 
linked with topics of organizational and 
individual effectiveness, with research 
on social participation in community 
affairs, and the effects of social change 
upon personality development. Through 
3 the presentation of personal beliefs and 
experiences of professional men, the 
book suggests that there is a need for 
working on substantive topics, often al- 
ready within the domain of psychology, 
- rather than merely helping with the 
management of our colleagues' tasks. 
In sum, this book is a refreshing and 
constructive addition for the psycholo- 
gist who is an educator or the psy- 
ologist who works in community set- 
tings. The report of the Swampscott 
Conference on Community Psychology, 
held in the Spring of 1965, and the re- 
port of the Chicago Conference to be 
-- reviewed in future issues of this Journal, 
` add other incentives for psychologists 
to contribute to the development of 
professional competence through schol- 
arly and innovative enterprise rather 
than solely through polemical disputes. 
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- To have doubted one’s own first prin- 
ciples is the mark of a civilized man. 


OLIVER WreNpELL HOLMES, Jr. 
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'To Be National or Internationa! 


John Macnamara 


Bilingualism and Primary Education: A Study of Irish Ёхрегїеї o 
Edinburgh: The University Press, 1966. Pp. viii + 173. $7.50. 


Reviewed by AGNES M. NIYEKAWA-HOWARD 


The author, John Macnamara, is 
Senior Lecturer in Educational Psy- 
chology at St. Patrick's Teacher's Col- 
lege, Dublin. He was ordained a priest 
in 1955 and received a 1963 PhD from 
the University of Edinburgh. During 
the past academic year he was a Visit- 
ing Scholar at McGill University and 
is at present editing a special issue on 
bilingualism of the Journal of Social 
Issues. 

The reviewer, Agnes M. Niyekawa- 
Howard, is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology and Associate Re- 
searcher, Education Research and De- 
velopment Center, University of Hawaii. 
After receiving her PhD in social psy- 
chology from NYU in 1960, she studied 
linguistics as USPHS and ACLS post- 
doctoral fellow at Columbia, at NYU, 
at the Linguistic Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and at MIT. She 
says her interest in linguistics stems 
from personal experience—she grew up 
in Vienna, spent her adolescence in 
Japan and received her college and 
professional training in this country. 


HIS BOOK makes a timely appear- 

ance in an age when we are seek- 
ing means to cope with two opposing 
linguistic trends among the nations in 
the world. There is on the one hand an 
ever growing trend to emphasize the 
learning of an international language, 
and on the other a trend to assert politi- 
cal independence and national unity by 
a national language. Both of these 
trends result from the same need and 
pride of nations to be recognized as one 


of the nations in the world. In orde 
participate in international events, io 
capitalize on trade and tourism, to ! 
up with technological advancement, ii 
is essential that each nation has at le 

a segment of her population trained 
an international language, which in 1 
cases is English, but few nations л! 
willing to make the international li 
guage their national language also. 

In the case of nations that gained ir 
dependence in the past half century, її 
superimposed official languages of thc: 
colonial masters have been rejected i 
preference for languages that are i 
digenous. In many cases this mea: 
reviving a half-dead language (Iris!: 
Hebrew) or imposing the language o 
one region in the country on people o 
other linguistic communities (Hindi in 
India, Urdu in Pakistan, Tagalog in the 
Philippines). A child born into a lin- 
guistic minority group in such a case 
then learns the national language 
his second language, and then English 
or French as “а second" but actually 
as the third language. 

The value of such a national lin- © 
guistic policy is of course cultural and N 
political. But is it really advantageous ` 
for the nation to follow such a policy 
in terms of educational achievement, 
scientific development and advance- | 
ment? While these are not the questions 
raised by the author, indirect answers 
to these are found in this carefully con- 
ducted study on bilingualism in Ireland 


аве Book is the fruit of the first ^ 
large scale psychometric investigation _ 
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carried out in the national schools of 


Ireland. Ever since the Irish Free State 
was founded in 1921, the restoration of 
the Irish language has been one of the 
primary objectives of Irish education, 
following the conception of nationality 
outlined by Douglas Hyde. In his fa- 
mous lecture of 1892, on the necessity 
for de-Anglicizing the Irish nation, 
Hyde stated “in Anglicizing ourselves 
wholesale we have thrown away with a 
light heart the best claim we have upon 
the world’s recognition of us as a 
separate nationality. What did Mazzini 
зау? That we ought to be content as an 
integral part of the United Kingdom be- 
cause we have lost the notes of na- 
tionality, our language and customs.” 
At that time, over 90 per cent of the 
Irish population were already monoglot 
English speakers. 
The restoration of the Irish language 
Hy ` has been carried out in the past forty 
years not only by teaching the language 
in national schools, but also by using it 
~ аз a medium of instruction. While the 
=~ degree to which Irish is used as a 
` medium of instruction varies according 
to regions and schools, at present the 
| program for Irish takes up on an aver- 
"age 42 per cent of the time in the first 
‘six years of primary schooling. 
Dr. Macnamara, gravely concerned 
about the long range effect of such a 
program on the intellectual development 
of the Irish child, carried out this study 
as his PhD dissertation submitted to 
the University of Edinburgh. The scope 
of the study is limited to scholastic at- 
tainments of Irish fifth graders in 
Irish, English and arithmetic, which ac- 
_ count for some 88 per cent of children’s 
time in national schools. The two main 
objectives were: “(1) to discover the 
ffect on arithmetical attainments of 
aching arithmetic through the medium 
of Irish to children from English-speak- 
ing homes; (ii) to discover the effect 
of the entire programme for reviving 
Trish in national schools on the level of 
_ English attainments.” 
` This study is a methodologically so- 
phisticated one using a controlled sam- 
ple of children from six groups of 
schools varying in the extent of using 
ish as a medium of instruction, and 
controlling for the effect of general apti- 
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tude (as measured by a non-verbal 
reasoning test), socio-economic status 
and teacher’s teaching skill on attain- 
ment scores by means of regression 
analysis and covariance analysis. The 
details of the practical problems en- 
countered in sampling, translation of 
English tests into Irish, standardization 
of the tests, etc., and how they were 
handled are well worth reading. 


Ox of the findings supports Mac- 
namara’s hypothesis of the ‘balance ef- 
fect’ in bilingualism, namely that the 
learning of language A hinders the 
learning of language B, the detrimental 
effect on language B being proportionate 
to the extent language A is used. The 
balance effect is found in the majority 
of studies on bilingualism reviewed in 
the first one-third of the book. In the 
case of Irish children who are native- 
speakers of English, after having spent 
42 per cent of their school time learn- 
ing Irish, they fall more than one year 
behind in both written English and 
Irish when compared with monolingual 
British children and native-speakers of 
Irish, respectively. 

The most important finding from an 
educational point of view is that “the 
teaching of mathematics, at least, 
through the medium of the second lan- 
guage does not benefit the second lan- 
guage, while it has a detrimental effect 
on children’s progress in mathematics.” 

The author expresses his concern for 
the future of the Irish national school 
children who learn Irish only to fall 
behind in their mother tongue, English. 
Yet the adult world will be an English- 
speaking one for most of these children. 
This is certainly quite different from 
the bilingual problems of the immigrant 
population in the USA, where knowledge 
of the second language is essential for 
living in the society. 

Aside from its contribution to our 
understanding of bilingualism, the sig- 
nificance of the study lies in the fact 
that it raises many questions regarding 
educational policies, As a national. pol- 
icy, which goal is more important: a 
generally high intellectual attainment, 
or the preservation of language and 
culture? Is it better to have a high de- 
gree of mastery over one language or 
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be mediocre in two? While the previous 
question is not hard to answer on an in- 
dividual basis, since the individual’s 
value system would determine which 
alternative to choose for his own child, 
which value system should be the basis 
for a decision in national educational 
policy? Is general intelligence as meas- 
ured by standardized test the most im — 
portant objective of education? Sup- ~~ 
pose there is a balance effect between 
intelligence and creativity, and bilin- 
gualism contributes to the latter and 
hinders the former, what policy should 
be taken then? The subjects in this 
study were fifth graders, but can we 
assume that those who leave school after _ 
a primary education stop learning En- | 
glish and arithmetic altogether and ` 
hence will suffer throughout their adult ~ 
hood? Or is it likely that one continues 
to learn sufficiently from daily experi- 
ences to make up the one to two years 
of deficiency during the next ten years | 
out of school? If the bright children. 
gain from bilingualism in the long run, 
while the dull children suffer from it, 
what should the policy be? Should edu- 
cational policy for the mass or the 
whole nation place emphasis on the _ 
potential scientist or the potential drop- | 
out? Would educational diversification 
from an early level possibly help solve 
the problem? 

Many such questions can be raised, 
using Macnamara's study as the starting 
point. This book is in this sense an 
extremely stimulating one. It should be 
read not only by those interested in 
bilingualism or language in general, but 
by all those interested in “education,” 


n 


The soul is not always conscious of its 
ideas. Experience teaches this. So not al- 
ways of their consequences. Thus ideas |. 
without consciousness must be possible, i 


—E. PrarNER (1744-1818), 


ul 
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PROFITABLE PUZZLEMENT? 


HEN ап eight-volume twenty- 

pound encyclopedia comes into 

P's office, it is as difficult to ignore 

‚ a pachyderm on the patio. And 
hile the prospect of arranging a proper 
review of an encyclopedia seems highly 
improbable, something nevertheless 
‘should be done, The new Encyclopedia 
` of Philosophy, published in New York 
by’. The Macmillan Company and the 
тее Press, and in London by Collier- 
facmillan, should at least be called to 
he. attention of psychologists. And 
‘perhaps, further, psychologists should 
be invited, for possible pleasure and 
naybe even profit, to join in some 
intellectual palpation of the production. 
_ Pick up Volume I. Here is a big and 
handsomely produced book dealing with 
entries that run from ABBAGNANO, 
NICOLA, a living Italian existentialist, 
10 BYZANTINE PHILOSOPHY, a not 
"very lively or original set of concepts 
of historical interest only. About two 
undred philosophical people and con- 
epts are sandwiched alphabetically be- 
ween the two. This volume also con- 
tains, in its early pages, the names of 
the more than 150 members of the 
Encyclopedia's Editorial Board. That 
list is heavily weighted with American 
and British philosophers but still has 
_ а clearly international cast. Psycholo- 
` gists, unless they have had a recent 
- course in philosophy, will recognize only 
_ а few of the names on the list. Rudolph 
` Carnap is there. So is Herbert Feigl, 
Carl Hempel, Ernest Nagel, and Michael 
Scriven. There is no psychologist on 
the list; is psychology's separation from 
s alleged forebears so complete? Is 
there no psychologist who can advise 
philosophers how to talk to one another 
and to the world about things and 
X people that are common to philosophy 


and psychology? Or about things and 
people—behaviorism, Lewin, for ex- 
ample—that are almost purely psy- 
chological? 

There is here also, at the front of 
Volume I, a biographical listing of those 
who have contributed the 1500 articles 
in the eight volumes. There are not 
as many names as articles, for many 
contributors did more than one piece. 
For example, there is, ABBAGNANO, 
who heads the list of contributors as well 
as the list of board members (and, 
since aardvarks do not figure as prom- 
inently as existentialists in philosophy, 
is also the subject of the first entry, 
ABBAGNANO, which was written by 
Patrick Romanell, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Texas at 
El Paso). Abbagnano wrote six of the 
900 biographical articles in the set, in- 
cluding the ones on  ALIOTTA, 
ARDIGO, FERRI, LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, RENSI, and EUGENIO RI- 
GNANO, and two non-biographical 
pieces, one on HUMANISM and an- 
other on PSYCHOLOGISM. 

The contributors are almost exclu- 
sively philosophers, who are almost ex- 
clusively professors. There seem to be 
no applied philosophers who work in 
community or industrial or govern- 
mental or military settings. Philosophy 
is very much, in this sense, an academic 
discipline. Furthering the disciplinary 
purity of the enterprise is the additional 
fact that there are here relatively few 
non-philosophers who write on phil- 
osophical topics, A few historians, some 
belletristic scholars and one or two 
natural scientists make the list, how- 
ever, and a quick scanning reveals the 
names of two psychologists: there is 
Peter Bertocci, who wrote the sketches 
on BORDEN PARKER BOWNE and 
GEORGE HOLMES HOWISON. And 
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there is Benjamin Wolman who wrote 
on KURT LEWIN. Also there is John 
Douglas Uytman, a British psychiatrist, 
who wrote the entries for ADLEE, 
MCDOUGALL, PAVLOV, and W. 
SON. It begins to appear that 
chology is not only separated froin 
philosophy, it is banished. 


Now, turn the pages of Volume $, 
just to sample a bit. There is ABE- 
LARD, PETER, who mysterious); 
sticks in the memory—more so at least 
than does ABBT, THOMAS. There : 
ACTION AT A DISTANCE AND 
FIELD THEORY, an entry that will 
attract the attention of at least a few 
psychologists. This article, written by 
Mary Hess, Editor of the Br 
Journal of the Philosophy of Science, 
carries us from the inevitable Gree! 
to Euler to Boscovitch, to the more 
familiar Clerk Maxwell and on to tie 
conclusion: “The empirical - 
tween field theory and action at a di 
tance at the most fundamental leve! 
physics seems to be as wide oper 
ever." 

Next there is the aforemention^ 
ADLER, ALFRED, “Medical psycho- 
logist and founder of Individual Ps; 
chology,” who didn't seem to go mucii 
for either action at a distance or for 
field theory, for he “. . . never e7- 
perimented, never firmly predicted, 
never attempted systematically to verify 
a hypothesis. He had great intuitive 
insight. . . ." There are the entries on 
aesthetics mentioned earlier in this 
space. Then there is an entry on 
ALIENATION; this will attract the 
attention of anyone who has read 
recent sociological material on the new 
left, on hippies, drop-outs, or delin- 
quency. It turns out that Hegel in- 
vented alienation, that Karl Marx gave 
ita more worldy connotation and that 


modern writers, including Gwynn 
Nettler, Murray Levin, Eric and 
Mary Josephson, Calvez, and Егіс 


Fromm, use the term to refer to a 
general aspect of the relation of the 
individual to society. This entry was 
written by Gajo Petrovic, professor at 
Zagreb and president of the Croatian И 
Philosophical Society, who probably. 


did not have access to the recent litera- 
ture of the behavioral sciences. 

There are articles on AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY (which in its “golden 
age” knew the names of Peirce, James, 
Dewey, Royce, Santayana, and White- 
head and the movements of pragmatism, 
realism, and naturalism), ANDERSON, 
JOHN, who never had any contact with 
child development, but was an Austral- 
‚ jan philosopher, on ANIMAL, SOUL, 
in which Robert М. Young, a British 
philosopher of science, spells out the 
debates about soul, mind, and immor- 
tality that have continued from 
Descartes through Darwin to Watson, 
Lashley, and Skinner and surprisingly, 
` to cybernetics. Young concludes, ^What- 
ever the outcome of this debate, we 
may decide that seventeenth-century 
mechanism involves a system of ab- 
stractions which has ceased to serve us 
well in investigating certain features of 
` mature. If so, a new metaphysic will be 
required which selects its primitive con- 
_ cepts from among the following: organ- 
` ism, intention, adaptation, function, 
ability. It may be convenient to make 
the concept of person primitive in 
human psychology and the social 
sciences. . . .” 

_ And on it goes, not only through the 
first hundred pages of Vol. I, but 
` through the more than 4000 pages of 
| eight whole volumes. There obviously 
"is here a wealth of material. And, as far 
4 as an outsider can tell, there is a wealth 
of good and authoritative material. If 
-anyone wants to know what the philoso- 
phers think about concepts or about 
people that are familiar in psychology, 
"he can look it up and find out. And 
what he finds will often come as a shock 
{о him. Psychology and philosophy are 
"indeed separated. The purely rational, 
f there is any such thing, is a long 
way removed from the purely empirical, 
if there is any such thing. But it still 
“may be that those philosophers and 
‘those psychologists who adhere to a 
rational-empirical cognitive stance can 
"arrange some enlightening confusion 
for one another. 


From Beneath the Ribs, a Wind. 


G. A. Ladee 


Hypochondriacal Syndromes. New York: Elsevier, 1966. Pp. viii + 424. 


$21.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR CANTER 


The author, G. A. Ladee, was born 
in Amsterdam in 1919. He studied 
mathematics, then medicine and psy- 
chology, working in clinical capacities 
in psychiatry before becoming, as he 
is now, Professor of Psychiatry, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, Dijkzigt Hospital, 
Rotterdam. 

The reviewer, Arthur Canter, is 
Professor of Psychiatry and Chief of 
Psychological Services, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Iowa College 
of Medicine. His PhD is from Iowa 
(1950) and he has been on the faculties 
of Vanderbilt and of Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine. He has 
conducted the usual functions in psy- 
chodiagnosis, therapy, and training in 
clinical psychology as well as more 
unique work in collaborations with psy- 
chiatrists and plastic surgeons on psy- 
chological characteristics of women and 
men undergoing elective cosmetic plastic 
surgery. 


N ancient disease has come back 

to haunt us, I suppose if we 
revive Fanny Hill, Boswell, Casanova 
and the gouty coxcombs of the Eliza- 
bethan and post Elizabethan periods, 
we should expect renewed interest in 
melancholia flatuosa. If only we could 
be sure that more can be understood by 
reading Ladee than was understood in 
the past by reading Timothy Bright or 
Robert Burton. It is true that today’s 
physician no longer limits hypochon- 
dria to the region of the abdomen and 
bowel any more than he would localize 
hysteria to its original abode. However 
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it appears that we know little more 
about the causes of this distemper 
than the original claims that it arose 
from frustrations and disappointments 
in love. True, we are too sophisticated 
to ascribe our overwhelming concerns 
about bodily affliction to animal spirits 
inflamed by the unrequited passions. 
Nosologies have progressed to keep 
pace with the discoveries of anatomy, 
physiology and psychology. However, in 
this advance, hypochondria has become 
whittled away to the point where it is 
no longer considered a disease and is 
excluded as such in the recent diag- 
nostic manuals and textbooks in psy- 
chiatry. Ladee does not attempt to 
argue that the term be used to repre- 
sent a disease entity but rather that it 
be used adjectively to represent the 
phenomenological experience wherein 
there appears this preoccupation about 
one’s body being affected anywhere or 
everywhere. It appears that despite 
the advances in medical sciences we 
are still left with a phenomenal self 
which at times ails im extremis and all 
out of proportion to what is evident 
from inspection of our fluids, organs, 
muscles, cells, nervous system, and 
body conformation by the most ad- 
vanced techniques. We are still left 
with hypochondriacal melancholia which 
has eluded our understanding їп con- 
trast to the general melancholias and 
head melancholias. Hypochondriacal 
phenomena are evident in all forms of 
mental and somatic disease. We can see 
that there is indeed an aspect of any 
disease that may be provoked by psy- 
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chological factors in the presence of a 
rather specific organic disease, for ex- 
ample the phobic fear of lung cancer 
exacerbating the reaction and producing 
still other symptoms in a person having 
tuberculosis. Both contribute to the 
disease state and one cannot understand 
the diseased person by either factor 
alone. This is no new viewpoint, and 
is one that has been argued well by 
psychosomaticists, The fact that it 
keeps cropping up may merely indicate 
that the practice of medicine is not in 
keeping with what is preached. 


Ox can be in sympathy with 
Ladee's thesis but his treatment of the 
problem gets us no further than what 
has been said by others with reference 
to hypochondriacal syndromes or psy- 
chosomatics generally. What we can get 
from Ladee is a deeper appreciation 
and awareness of the scope of the rela- 
tionships of hypochondriacal phenomena 
to coenaesthopathic perception, deper- 
sonalization, delusionary and hallucina- 
tory phenomena, phobias and the range 
of organic pathology. This is achieved 
by a detailed historical account, by 
evaluation of the relevant literature and 
by case histories. 

However, we remain frustrated by 
the inability to spell out more about 
the development of the processes in- 
volved in this phenomena. Everything 
seems to be involved: genetic pre- 
disposition, organic lesion or atrophy, 
sensory and. perceptual pathologies or 
alterations, anxiety, guilt (direct or dis- 
placed), various positive and negative 
reinforcing experiences, stress, iatrogenic 
factors, etc. Some are spelled out in 
more detail than others but not in any 
systematic fashion. Nor is there any at- 
tempt to conceptualize a scheme that 
would enable one to understand which 
parameters are necessary, which signifi- 
cant in which combinations or se- 
quences. 

The value of the contributions made 
by the detailed case histories is yet to 
be seen, for all 225 cases on which the 
author based his study were adult pa- 
tients seen in various Amsterdam psy- 
chiatric facilities only. While this group 
may be representative of the population 


of Amsterdam and even of Western 
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Europe, the relative homogeneity, cui- 
turally speaking, may serve to lead 
down blind alleys. This was true 
Freud's formulation when he failed t 
consider cultural parameters not 
sible to evaluate in his restricted sa 
of psychiatric patients. The importa:ce 
one might attach to masturbation gilt 
(Ladee prefers the term “onanism” ), 
frigidity, or castration fears, even in 
context of a schizophrenic reaction 
the development of a hypochondr! 
concern, may be all out of ргоро is 
to what one might conclude in a di 
ent cultural context. The significan 
attitude about various bodily func! 
parts, ideal image, etc. as a functio 
cultural parameters has to be conside: | 
if we are to understand phenomen 
which there are exaggerated (path 
ical) concerns centered about (hes 
Also, one may be misled by the i 
portance a patient, medical or ps 
atric, attaches to various aspects © 
body image, in particular his gen 
and genital behavior, during his : 
spective musings. 

Be this as it may, Hypochond it 
Syndromes is an adventure in nx 
and psychiatry history (and termi 
ogy) with an attempt to keep one Jot 
in the biological and one foot in e 
psychological (psychonanalytic) d 
of viewing disease phenomena, The b 
apparently stems from the author's 
doctoral dissertation (University of 
Amsterdam, 1961) and includes eval 
tions of literature through 1964. Cue 
might wish it had been written 1": 
pedantically, less like a literal trans 
tion from Dutch, and perhaps less in 
the manner of a dissertation. Thi 
should not deter the reader from gain- 
ing a wealth of material on the extreme. 
range of hypochondriacal phenomenol 
ogy and appreciating the scope 9 
the problems facing the therapist onc 
he unleashes this aspect of his patien! 
Fortunately for the average psycho: | 
therapist, medical or nonmedical, th 
majority of the kinds of patients Lade 
describes are most unlikely to see 
psychotherapy and, as he points out 
if they do they usually drop out early. 
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Social Psychiatry. Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton, an anthropologist, is now at the 
University of North Carolina School of 
Public Health. John S. Harding, David 
B. Macklin and Allister M. Macmillan 
are psychologists: Harding is Professor 
of Psychology at Cornell, Macklin is at 
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H. Leighton, the Director of the Stirling 
County Study, is now at the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. 

The reviewer is Elliot С. Mishler, Di- 
rector of Psychological Research, Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, and As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard Medical School Department of 
Psychiatry. He was a staff member of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health and collaborated on one of 
the Commission volumes: Social Ap- 
proaches to Mental Patient Care. His 
research has focused in the past on the 
social organization of mental hospitals, 
on epidemiology of mental disorders and 
on paths to treatment; for the past four 
and a half years he has been engaged in 
an experimental study of interaction in 
families of schizophrenics. 


ris is the third and pay-off volume 

of the Stirling County Study, one 
of the most ambitious and intensive in- 
vestigations in the behavioral sciences. 
Appearing fifteen years after the initial 
pilot explorations, this report includes 
the methods and findings from an 


epidemiological study of the prevalence 


of psychiatric disorder in several Nova 
Scotian communities. 

Volume I, My Name is Legion: 
Foundations for a Theory of Man in 
Relation to Culture (CP, Dec. 1960, 
5, 395-398), provided the conceptual 
framework for the study, a series of 
orienting ideas about human develop- 
ment and relationships of the sociocul- 
tural environment to the evolution of 
psychiatric disorder. The model pro- 
posed that interference with any of ten 
“essential striving sentiments” tends to 
foster psychiatric disorder. The senti- 
ments include: strivings for physical 
security, sexual satisfaction, the expres- 
sion of love and of hostility, the secur- 
ing of recognition, and “а sense of be- 
longing to a moral order and being 
right in what one does, being in and of 
a system of values.” From the point of 
view of the design, methods, and find- 
ings of the study, the most important 
of a number of detailed propositions 
linking modes of environmental inter- 
ference to increased risk of disorder 
was the final summary one: “Given that 
human society is composed of func- 
tioning, self-integrating units, based on 
patterns of interpersonal relationships 
which include communications, symbols, 
and sentiments, it follows that social 
disintegration will affect personalities in 
such a manner as to foster psychiatric 
disorder.” (V, 1, p. 425). Volume II, 
People of Cove and Woodlot: Com- 
munities from the Viewpoint of Social 
Psychiatry (CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 56-57), 
described in detail the demographic, 
economic, social, and cultural patterns 
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of the Stirling County communities 
selected for study, communities that 
varied in their degree of social disin- 
tegration. 

An epidemiological community study 
is a highly complex undertaking. The 
meaning and significance of the findings 
for understanding normal and patho- - 
logical development rests on the sound- 
ness of a number of technical methodo- 


logical decisions. A high proportion of 


space is devoted to methodology in a 
typical epidemiological report and this 
volume is no exception: about 30% of 
the book consists of technical appen- 
dices including basic questionnaires and 
detailed tables and half of the text 
itself might properly be considered a 
description of procedures and methods 
rather than a report of substantive 
findings. This is consistent with a basic 
aim of presenting a method for con- 
ducting such investigations; it has the 
further merit of making explicit each | 
of the major decisions and the grounds 
for them. The result, however, is that 
the account of the study is often dif- 
ficult to follow and more importantly, 
that substantive findings are over- 
shadowed and lost in the mass of pro- 
cedural detail. One guide for reading is 
to recognize that several different sub- . 
studies are being reported. For ex- 
ample, there is a series of studies of 
the reliability and validity of the basic 
rating procedures, instrument-develop- 
ment studies that produced a symptom- 
rating questionnaire, analyses of rela- 
tionships between several different ways 
of measuring the prevalence of psy- . 
chiatric disorder, and finally studies of 
the social environment and the preva- 
lence of disorder. 

With this alert to the reader, that he 
will find more in this volume than can 
be referred to or examined in a review, 
we shall focus on the following: the 
definition and determination of “саѕе- 
ness” and the analysis of relationships 
between psychiatric disorder and social 
variables. 


Дк separate problems must be 
faced with regard to the definition of a 
case in an epidemiological inquiry. First, | 
there is the conceptual problem regard- l 
ing the definitions of normality and ab- 
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mality that are to be us 
perational criteria must be formulated 
for classifying individuals. Third, case- 
finding procedures must be developed 
that permit an assessment of the rela- 
jonship between those cases found and 
other potential but unknown cases, that 
is, between known and true prevalence. 
In this study, a case is defined as: 

. A person who, if thoroughly 
iudied by a psychiatrist, would be diag- 
nosed as suffering from one or more of 
the specific psychiatric conditions de- 
scribed in the manual (the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of the American 
" Psychiatric Association) " (p. 118). A 
"bit further we read that an individual 
would be considered a case if the condi- 
tions he presents would “clearly estab- 
ish" him as such "in the opinion of 
most American psychiatrists.” To avoid 
assumptions about the psychological 
meaning of diagnoses included in the 
a _ Manual, the latter is used descriptively 
as providing a list of symptoms and 
symptom -patterns. This approach rests 
on a model of the ideal psychiatric di- 
agnosis—the perfect psychiatrist with 
cess to full information about the pa- 
tient, with operating rules that reflect 
the traditions of American medical-psy- 
x chiatric theory. As is evident through- 
out the study but present with par- 
ticular clarity in the approach to case 
“definition, the basic orientation stems 


In the end, the field approximation to 
the judgment that would be made by 
` Ше hypothetical fully-informed ideal 
- psychiatrist was the pooled judgment of 
“the two Leightons whose assessments 
were based on the following informa- 
ion: а self-report questionnaire of 
ealth-related symptoms, an interview 
on health and medical history with (for 
sub-sample of the population studied) 
urther information on family and social 
background, interviewer impressions, re- 
ports of two community physicians, ob- 
servations of at least one other com- 
unity informant, and records of health 
and care-taking institutions. 


? The problem was not to determine spe- 
ifüc diagnosis but to assess the general 
likelihood" of an individuals being a 
jsychiatric case. Likelihood was defined 
perationally by a set of ratings that 


- Second, 


served as one of two basic dependent 
variables, the ABCD ratings of psychiatric 
assessment: an A rating if the chances that 
the individual would have been a psychi- 
atric case at some time in his life were .8 
or better, B if between .6 and .8, C if be- 
tween .2 and .6, and finally a D rating if 
the chances were less than .2. A second 
rating of Total Impairment features in 
the findings and interpretations almost as 
prominently as the ABCD ratings with 
severe impairment indicating that over 
50% of the individual's functioning during 
his lifetime had been interfered with by 
illness. The notion of functioning refers 
to appropriate performance according to 
the cultural norms for an individual of 
the same age and sex as the respondent. 

Since the investigators wished to achieve 
a "true" index of lifetime prevalence, 
rather than defining their cases in terms 
of entry into psychiatric treatment, they 
conducted sample surveys of the popula- 
tion. Findings from two different surveys 
are reported separately with case-ratings 
reflecting differences in the amount of in- 
formation gathered on socio-cultural back- 
ground, symptom patterns, and health 
history. 

When one has findings on two major 
indexes (and several minor ones as well) 
of psychiatric disorder derived from two 
different surveys of two population sam- 
ples, the question is; which is the true 
picture? The authors’ preference, consistent 
with their idealization of the psychiatric 
situation, is for ratings based on “maxi- 
mum” information. They present all of 
the results, however, so that we may 
make our own comparisons and judgments. 
On the basis of the survey that includes 
maximum information, only about 10% 
of the individuals living in the community 
were found sufficiently free of symptoms 
during their lifetime so that there would 
have been little chance of their having 
been diagnosed as a psychiatric case. Fur- 
ther, about half of the population would 
have been impaired to the extent that their 
effective functioning was diminished by 
at least 20%. Ratings based on less in- 
formation are somewhat more conservative. 
Several ways of combining the ABCD and 
Impairment ratings are examined. This leads 
to the general conclusion that between 25 
and 40% of a “normal” population have 
suffered during their lifetime from symp- 
toms that a psychiatrist would have diag- 
nosed as evidence of psychiatric disorder, 
and further that these symptoms interfered 
in a significant way with the effectiveness 
of their functioning as individuals in their 
society. 

These findings are part of descriptive 
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epidemiology. In addition, there 
specific hypothesis that levels of soci 
tegration-disintegration are related to 
prevalence of psychiatric disorder. : 
The authors approach the problem of 
terpreting tests of statistical significance 
a study involving multiple comparisoi 
with the following argument: results 
testing the over-all hypothesis are to 
accepted as definitive in the same way 
the test of a hypothesis carried out fol 
lowing the rigorous procedures of experi- | 
mental design; all other statistical findin| 
are to be treated as suggestive. A secon 
problem of field studies, that of the effects 
of uncontrolled and nonrandom variabl 
is handled by examining in sequence tl 
relationships between these variables (such 
as age, sex, occupational status, religion, 
migration) and the dependent variable, 
that is, the psychiatric ratings. Where a sig- 
nificant relationship is found the variab! 
is then controlled statistically in successive _ 
analyses, They adopt an innovative a) - 
proach to the problem of selecting a sini 
appropriate index of psychiatric disorder. 1 
that can be subjected to statistical analysis 
and interpreted in a comparable way acro 
different population groups. The basi 
ABCD and Impairment ratings are trans- 1 
formed into a type of standard score. 
called “ridits.” These scores state the prob- 
ability that an individual or a group is” 
worse off, that is, more likely to be 
psychiatric case, than a randomly selected 
individual from a reference populatioi 
This is a potentially useful approach 
"borderland" response variables that fi 
between dichotomous classifications and 
refined measurement systems. м 


Bass to the final test of the so: 
cial integration hypothesis, findings are 
presented that show highly significai 
relationships between the lifetime pre 
alence of psychiatric disorder and age 
sex, and occupational position. Wome 
are consistently higher than men across 
the full age range. Both sexes show 
increased risk with age although th 
curyes show different peaks—men are 
high at 30-39, then level off and тї 
again at 60 to drop again after т 
women peak at 40 and remain hi 
until a late drop after 70. A linear i 
verse relationship is found between о! 
cupational position and the risk of psy 
chiatric disorder. Findings on educatio! 
migration and religion are less clear an 
consistent; the relationship with oi i 
pational position tends to disapr 


SKA 


when examined within a community 
rather than across communities. 

The test of the ’ social integration- 
psychiatric disorder hypothesis is con- 
lucted through an elaborate analysis of 
variance in which age, sex and occupa- 
tional position are controlled. The basic 
comparison is between the ridit scores 
of two different types of communities 
that have been assessed as varying in 
their degree of social integration. An Е— 
ratio of 13.51, significant at the .001 
level, results from this analysis and 
confirms the basic hypothesis of the 
study. 


There are risks in a complex and com- 
prehensive study of psychiatric disorder 
and the sociocultural environment where 
methods often have to be developed dur- 
ing the process of investigation itself, and 
where the researcher is constantly lifting 
himself by his own somewhat frayed 
bootstraps. Decisions made early, before 
final clarity and understanding of problems 
is available, impose constraints on later 


"stages of the work. Thus, the conceptual 


focus on maladaptation and on the cumula- 
tive effects over the course of a lifetime 
of symptoms and impairment lead to 
measures that include physiological symp- 
toms with the usual signs of psychological 
distress and to a tendency to equate the 
significance for functioning of past and 
current symptoms. This reflects the choice, 
noted above, of a Meyerian sociobiological 


Viewpoint as compared either to a Freudian 


emphasis on specific psychodynamic pat- 
terns or a Kraepelinian approach to diag- 
mostic types. Related to this is an es- 
sentially non-developmental view of per- 
sonality; despite the general concept of the 
"ffe arc" there is no attention to child- 


hood and adolescence, or to sequentially- 


i patterned crises and resolutions that may 


modify later modes of adaptation in spe- 
cific ways, or to the role of the family 
either in development or as a factor in 
‘adult life, 

There are, in addition, specific methodo- 
logical problems that accompany ratings 
by psychiatrists of the “саѕепеѕѕ” of in- 
dividuals on the basis of information on a 
variety of topics gathered through a variety 
of sources. Each of several important prob- 
lems is examined explicitly in the text— 
the contamination of ratings by informa- 
tion on social characteristics, inter-rater 
reliability, and validity, One’s judgments 
about the success with which these prob- 
Jems are solved depends on standards that 
may differ from the authors’; for example, 
inter-rater reliabilities for ratings used in 


the major analyses (unfortunately included 
in an Appendix rather than the text) are 
less persuasive to me than to the authors, 
and I have similar reservations about 
their analyses of contaminating effects and 
validity. Finally, the direction of causality 
regarding findings for the central hy- 
pothesis on the relations of social disin- 
tegration to psychiatric disorder deserves 
closer scrutiny; there is evidence in the 
text on patterns of migration that, though 
discounted by the authors, gives support 
to the alternate hypothesis of social drift 
rather than of sociocultural causation. 


qu are the faults of a rich, com- 
plex, and significant work. It has a 
coherence, often lacking in long-term 
studies, that comes from having had the 
same principal investigators in charge 
from its beginnings. Further, this vol- 
ume does not mark the end of the 
project; it has continued and problems 
like those noted in this review are being 
reexamined and approached in new ways. 
The study has much to its credit— 
besides adding to knowledge it has pro- 
vided a context for training new gen- 
erations of researchers in social epi- 
demiology, and has been innovative in 
developing procedures for assessing 
levels of psychiatric disorder and im- 
pairment in the community and in 
analyzing hypotheses on the influence of 
sociocultural factors. 

In the spectrum of contemporary ap- 
proaches in social psychiatry, the Stir- 
ling County study holds. to the middle 
ground. It represents the liberal posi- 
tion; discarding the traditional conserva- 
tive view that takes psychiatric hos- 
pitalization as a measure of disorder, 
the Leightons and their co-workers 
have tried to reform but nevertheless 
to retain the medical-psychiatric frame- 
work. This is a limited and restricted 
conception of the problem and the 
study suffers from it. We still lack a 
study of equal scope and quality that 
would begin with a more radical per- 
spective that questions the medical-psy- 
chiatric approach and adopts a concep- 
tion of illness, health, and treatment as 
socially defined and socially organized 
patterns of behavior. Others, however, 
have to undertake such a study and it 
may be hoped that they will be en- 
couraged to do so both by the success 
and the limitations of the current work. 
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By Everett L. Shostrom 


Everyone interested in game theory will 
enjoy Man, the Manipulator—a person 
who plays “games” with people and 
makes them into “things.” 


The book is applicable for the fol- 
lowing courses: 1. Personality and Men- 
tal Hygiene—as a primary text it pro- 
vides a schema for exciting students to 
achieve a level of growth and aliveness. 
Il. Counseling and Psychotherapy—as a 
supplementary text Shostrom's manipula- 
tion theory integrates with Maslow's self- 
actualization theory into a workable 
therapeutic theory. 


Dr. Shostrom is co-author of Thera- 
peutic Psychology, in use in over 200 
universities. 256 pages. $4.95 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by James Deese, The Johns Hopkins University. 
This text is a comprehensive and expanded counter- 
part of the author's Principles of Psychology. De- 
signed for the more comprehensive introductory 
courses, this skillful expansion contains a separate 
chapter on neurological and physiological details. 
Among new and significant areas of coverage are: 
bio-chemical genetics; frontier work on RNA-DNA 
on the transfer of learning; Chomsky’s transforma- 
tional grammar; mathematical learning models; 
short-term memory; recent research on electro- 
physiological studies of the visual system; instinc- 
tive behavior; and psychosocial methods. 1967 
7% x 104 649 pp. 


STUDENT GUIDE TO ACCOMPANY 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Glen D. Jensen, State University of New York at 
Fredonia. A programmed "self-tutor" designed to 
reinforce and develop the material in the textbook 
which it accompanies. Modern techniques of 
programmed instruction are employed, calling for 
important and challenging responses on the part of 
the student. Employs “intermeshed review,” i.e., 
review that is accomplished at the same time 
the student learns something new. 1967 84x11 
Paperbound 187 pp. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


NEW 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT, 
Second Edition 


by James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford, both cf 
San Jose Slate College. This book is a revision of 
Dynamics of Mental Health: The Psychology of 
Adjustment. Although many new topics have been 
added and the latest research findings have been 
incorporated into the revision, it retains its original 


approach—presenting the complex process of ad- 
justive behavior within a broad framework of learn 
ing and motivational concepts. Among the new 
and significant topics: a section on psychosocial 
developments as seen by Erickson; a considerable 
amount of material on identification and imitation 
from Bandura and others; and a new section on moral 
development. 1967 6x9 480 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MA 02210 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR: 
Readings in Child Development and 
Educational Psychology, Second Edition 


by Judy F. Rosenblith, Wheaton College and Wesley 
Allinsmith, University of Cincinnati. Designed for 
the increasingly frequent courses of study that com- 
bine human development and educational psy- 
chology, this broad collection of recent articles 
covers the scope of present knowledge and the range 
of theory and methods in psychology today. The 
second edition has been brought up to date to in- 
clude the latest research studies in child develop- 
ment and educational psychology. 1966 8} x 11 
Paperbound 608 pp. 


PP d 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
DESIGN 


by Jerome L. Myers, University of Massachusetts. 
The author provides a comprehensive presentation 
of the theory and methods of experimental design 
and analysis. The text combines an emphasis on 
understanding basic principles of design and anal- 
ysis with detailed deyelopment of computational 
formulas and an extensive presentation of numerical 
examples. Thoroughly class-tested, the book is 
based on lecture and class notes revised throughout 
an eight year period. 1966 6x 9} 407 pp. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH: Statistics, Methodology, and 
Measurement 


by Kenneth H. Kurlz, State University of New York 
at Buffalo. An elementary presentation of the basic 
concepts of statistics, philosophy of science, and 
measurement theory as applied to research in the 
field of psychology. More than usual emphasis i 
placed on sources of variation in psychological r 
search. The book is designed to be understandable 
to the student without extensive mathematical back- 
ground, and has been praised for its clarity of presen- 
tation, especially in the statistical material. 1965 
6x9 402pp. 


STATISTICAL METHODS: 
A Problem-Solying Approach 


by Vivian Gourevitch, Teachers College, Columbia 
Universily. A clear elementary presentation of 
statistical methods in the behavioral science: 
book is oriented toward application of stat 
techniques. Special attention is given to reses 
methodology and the role it plays in interpreti 

istical results. The book covers descriptive 

and the major tests of stat inference 

through simple analysis of variance. Problems and 
examples from every area in the behavioral sciences 
areincluded. 1965 6x9 310 pp. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Bernard M. Bass, Universily of Pillsburgh. 
Focusing on the new field of scientific inquiry, 
organizational psychology, this book deals with 
psychological principles and concepts aimed at 
understanding how the formal organization in which 
work occurs shapes the behavior of all involved in 
the system. The author attempts to bridge the gap 
from control-oriented management. science to man- 
agerial approaches emphasizing social and behavioral 
factors. 1965 6x9 459 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MA 02210 
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Boston: Beacon Press, ee Pp. xv + 221. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Окто STRUNK, JR. 


The author, Stephens С. Spinks, is at 
ent Vicar, Scouthead Vicarage, Old- 
„ Lancaster, England. Educated at 
Universities of London and Oxford, 
has been Upton Lecturer in the 
chology of Religion, Oxford, and 
tra-Mural Lecturer in Psychology, 


bbert Journal and author of Funda- 
ntals of Religious Belief and is work- 
on Primitive and Unconscious Ele- 


The reviewer, Orlo Strunk, Jr., is 
ean and Professor of Psychology, 
West „Virginia Wesleyan College. His 


taken with Paul E. Johnson at Boston 
niversity. He served for several years 
Executive Secretary of the Institute 
f Pastoral Care, Massachusetts Gen- 
‘al Hospital, and is editor of Readings 
the Psychology of Religion and au- 
or of Religion: A Psychological In- 
terpretation and of Mature Religion: A 
Psychological Study. He has been visit- 
ig instructor at Boston University and 
orking on a new book, Dynamics of 
igious Atheism. 


JAMES Frazer, that most eminent 
British anthropologists of the 

early twentieth century, once prophesied 
the day would come when the 

14% great religions would no longer 
viewed from the angle of their verac- 

or falsehood, but “аз phenomena of 
msciousness to be studied like any 
other aspect of human nature.” Since 


cans С. Stanley Hall and William 
James, this prophecy has been shaped 
into reality by a long line of psy- 
chologists through what has come to 
be called the psychology of religion, 
or in some quarters, especially on the 
continent, religious psychology. 

Indeed, there is something remarkably 
strange about the evolution of the psy- 
chology of religion—for though there 
is no division of the APA devoted to it, 
and one must look far and long for a 
doctoral program in the field, many of 
America’s and Europe’s most brilliant 
psychologists have stuck their intel- 
lectual fingers into this enchanting pie. 
A strange fascination seems to grip 
the great psychologists at some point in 
the development of their theoretical 
systems. It is as if every psychologist 
whose propensities run along theoretical 
lines must at some point test his 
musings in the arena of religion, that 
“most complex of all psychic phenom- 
ena,” to borrow a Jungian phrase. Yet 
despite this almost violent if erratic 
interest, that great mass of American 
psychologists who go about their day- 
by-day testing and “running experi- 
ments" knows nothing about the psy- 
chology of religion and, in many in- 
stances, could care less. 

Perhaps the Rev. Dr. Stephens G. 
Spinks can help—for, excluding those 
psychologists with “premature closure” 
tendencies, contemporary psychologists 
ought to find Psychology and Religion 
a fascinating introduction to contempo- 
rary views on the subject. And though 


Ч à Ч P a ^ А 
the volume is steeped in the traditions! 


rubrics of the discipline (such sub. 


jects as religious consciousness, prayer, 
worship, 
Spinks’s attention to Freudian 
Jungian theories adds a dimensio: 
always found in texts dealing wit! 
psychology of religion. Indeed, 
two major parts of the book (the 
is on psychological theories and re! 
and the second deals with psych: 
and religious practices) the first : 
far the stronger. Tracing the inte: 
in religion from the early philoso 
through the contemporary. writin 
Jung, the author gives one o: 
finest historical surveys of the 
available today. A few psychologis 
religion may object to Spinks’s 
signment of Starbuck's PsycAolo: 
Religion (1899) to the foundation 
role, claiming that America's part i 
development of the discipline has ' 
overdone. But the author is reall 
safe ground, especially when he c: 
William James's The Varieties о) 
gious Experience (1902) with thc 
of Starbuck. Indeed, these tw: 
workers, coupled with the brief w 
ings of G. Stanley Hall, were tht 
chology of religion during the early ‹ 
of the present century. 


ind 
nok 


RE Psychology and Religioi 
generally comprehensive in its tr 
ment of the psychology of religion 
does manifest some strange omissi-. 
Since the early days of Starbuck, Jan.vs 
and Hall, the psychology of religion ia 


America has been carried on by a l 


of diligent workers—most of whom 
Spinks systematically ignores. The iwo 
major contemporary textbooks in this 
field—Paul E. Johnson's Psychology 
of Religion (1945, 1965) and Walte| 


ie 


religious experience, cc), 


thes 


Houston Clark’s The Psychology of 


Religion (1958) are not even noted, nor 
are their authors mentioned. Gordon W. 
Allport’s important excursion, The In- 
dividual and His Religion (1951), re- 
ceives hardly more than a parenthetical 


remark. Perhaps strangest of all is the. 


complete omission of the works of 
Anton Boisen, whose The Exploration 


of the Inner World (1937) undoubtedly - 


represents one of the most significant 
studies in the psychopathology of reli 
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gion to be found anywhere to date. Dr. 
Spinks's omission of these American 
contributions is difficult to understand, 

But. perhaps these oversights sym- 
holize one of the major problems of this 
field: its: unwillingness or inability to 
communicate on an international level. 
The recent reissuing of Archiv für 
Religionspsychologie published by the 
Internationalen Gesellschaft für Reli- 
gionspsychologie might have been a sign 
that scholarship interaction was begin- 
ning, but so far the field remains 
dangerously provincial. (Incidentally, 
Spinks does not mention this German 
journal, either in its old or new ver- 
sion.) 

These omissions may also serve as 
an obvious prelude to the author's 
major concern, Jung’s impact on the 
psychology of religion—for, as Ameri- 
can psychologists well know, Jung too 
has been pretty much ignored by the 
average APA card-carrying- psycholo- 
gist! Undoubtedly Dr. Spinks believes 
that Jung’s Analytical Psychology holds 
many clues to the understanding of 
religion and religions. Comparing Sig- 
mund Freud and Karl G. Jung, for 
example, he astutely observes: “For 
Freud, religion was an obsessional neu- 
rosis, and at no time did he modify 
that judgment. For Jung it was the 

` absence of religion that was the chief 


` "cause of adult psychological problems. 


` These two sentences indicate how great 
` aré the differences between their respec- 
` tive standpoints on religion" (p. 102). 
` There is little doubt which of these 
theses Dr. Spinks accepts and prefers! 
ms Psychology and Religion could prove 
to be an excellent introduction for 
` American psychologists who are not 
` afraid to think of their discipline in 
` comprehensive terms and who are not 
- bound by a limited concept of what is 


"meant by "science." It should be read 


by all those who are interested in 
cognitive processes, value systems, 
“peak experiences, and the social psy- 
chology of belief formation. Going 
beyond the general and classical ap- 
proach in its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the unconscious, including the 
collective unconscious, it gives а di- 
mension not as yet fully appreciated 
in the psychology of religion. As a text, 


the book is most certainly a serious 
contender to the Clark and Johnson 
volumes. 


Fond Recollections 


Seymour Wapner and Bernard Kap- 
lan (Eds.) 


Heinz Werner 1890—1964: Papers 
in Memoriam. (Clark University 
Monographs in Psychology and 
Related Disciplines) Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1966. Pp. 94. 


Reviewed by RoBERT Н. POLLACK 


The first editor, Seymour Wapner, is 
an experimental psychologist who re- 
ceived his PhD from the University 
of Michigan in 1943. He was Heinz 
Werner’s friend and colleague for twenty 
years at Brooklyn College and at Clark 
University, and succeeded Werner as G. 
Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic Psy- 
chology at Clark University. He is au- 
thor with Werner of Perceptual De- 
velopment. The second editor, Bernard 
Kaplan, is also at Clark where he earned 
his PhD in 1953 and where he is now 
Professor of Psychology. He collabo- 
rated with Werner on numerous articles. 

The reviewer, Robert Н. Pollack, 1s 
Deputy Director of Research and Chief, 
Division of Cognitive Development, In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 
He studied under Werner at Clark, re- 
ceving in 1953 his PhD with a thesis on 
language behavior. He taught for seven 
years at the University of Sydney, then 
returned to the U. S. on an NIH Special 
Research Fellowship, spent with Graham 
at Columbia. He has published on fig- 
ural after-effects and contour interac- 
tion and in recent years has been doing 
research on the nature of perceptual de- 
velopment and its relation to intel- 
ligence. 


Woe a review of this collec- 
tion of papers in honor of the 
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late Heinz Werner (1890-1964) was : 


paradoxically both an easy and a diffi- 
cult task. Having been one of that band 
of ‘pioneer’ graduate students who stud- 
ied under Werner in the late forties 
and early fifties, I, as they, was deeply 
touched by him, both as a man and as - 
a great teacher. I, too, imbibed that 
‘world view’ of psychology stated in the 
orthogenetic principle set forth in its 
clearest form in collaboration with Kap- 
lan. “Wherever development occurs, it 
proceeds from a state of relative lack of 
differentiation to the state of increasing 
differentiation and hierarchic integra- 
tion.” As with other Werner students 
whose specialties run the gamut from 
behavior genetics and psychophysiology 


through classical experimental psychol- : 


ogy to language behavior and clinical 
practice, it has remained with me also. 
Therefore, none of the papers in the 
volume has any feeling of unfamiliarity 
or difficulty, and I find myself unable 
to view them as an outsider might but 
rather as a member of a family of in- 
tellectual siblings. 

The first group of five papers origi- 
nally presented as a memorial sym- 
posium at the EPA meeting of 1965 are 
the products of the graduate students of 
my own generation, 1948-1956 roughly. 
The specialties of the authors are hu- 
man learning, behavior genetics, clinical 
psychology, mediational behavior and 
symbolism. All, Gollin, Bruell, Bibace, 
Flavell, 
scholars in the first rate institutions 
spread out over the country. There is 
considerable diversity of methodological 
approaches as well as of content among 
these men, but the world view men- 
tioned above acts effectively as a binder 
making quite explicit their group mem- 
bership as Werner products. The result 
is an excellent opportunity for the 
American psychological community at 
large to get a clear, simple, American- 
sounding introduction to the thought of 
one of the most neglected psychological 
'renaissance men' of the past three or 
four decades, a true scholar whose in- 
terests ranged from biology through psy- 
chology to anthropology and linguistics. 


du SECOND HALF of this little book 
is a symposium, by recent Clark PhD's, 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By J. Marshall Brown, Lafayette 
College, F. Kenneth Berrien, Rut- 
gers University, and Dayid L. 
Russell, Ohio University, with the 

- collaboration of William D. Wells, 
Rutgers University. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE, 
Second Edition 


By Arthur T. Jersild, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University 


STUDIES IN 
ADOLESCENCE 


Edited by Robert E. Grinder, 
The University of Wisconsin 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, 
Second Edition 


By Sidney M. Jourard, 
University of Florida 


ng texts from Macmillan - 


The ultimate task of this book is to examine man in his milieu: 
To achieve this goal the authors present a survey of psycho'o 
as it is applied to everyday aspects of life. The coverag: 
cludes: understanding and modifying behavior through lear‘: 
theory; application of psychology in mental health; psycho 
applied to industrial situations, international relations, and cr 
and consumer psychology. Ап Instructor’s Manual is ayails...'c 
gratis. 


1966, 638 pages, $8.95 


This widely-used book presents an analysis of the adoles 
through the child's personal experience of his own exist 
The concept of the self is integrated with the standard appro: 

to adolescent behavior by emphasizing the interplay be! 
inner knowledge and knowledge of others. There are enlighten: 
ing discussions of physical and mental growth, social life, 
tions, morality, religion, education, and personality. А hx 

of test items is available, gratis. 


1963, 480 pages, $7.50 


The forty-five writings by noted scholars in psychology, so: 
ogy, and anthropology in this text introduce a variety of \ 
to the student. Using an exploratory rather than a descri" 
approach, this book brings together meaningful and stimula‘! 
research studies. 


1963, 524 pages, paper, $4.75 


The concept of mental health developed in this book broadens 


student understanding of individual motives and behavior and. ~ 


develops in the student a cumulative concept of healthy person- 
ality. The chapters proceed from individual personality charac- 
teristics to the interpersonal aspects of a healthy personality. 


1963, 477 pages, $6.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 44 
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presented at the 1965 meeting of the 


Massachusetts Psychological Associa- 
tion. Although all of the presented pa- 
pers are in the area of perception the 
variety of phenomena treated is con- 
siderable. Of course, the tone of the 
papers is quite different from those in 
the first part of the book. The former 
were mature interpretations of Werner 
by established psychologists who have 
stable independent positions of their 
own. The latter are capsule versions of 
doctoral research by promising fledge- 
lings. The work represents the sound in- 
teraction of the creativity of young 
minds with an experienced mature mind 
which was ever youthful in its own 
creativity. The old man would have 
smiled with satisfaction. These more 
empirical papers are valuable as a prob- 
able indicator of things to come in per- 
ceptual research by those who subscribe 
to the Wernerian world view. 

The last item in the volume is a fine 
obituary by Herman Witkin, long a col- 
league and friend of Werner. 

Over-all, the editors are worthy of 
praise both for the decision to publish 
this book and for what must have been 


very skilled editing, since the quality of . 


the papers is uniformly good. One can, 
of course, quarrel with the physical pro- 
duction of the book, an offset paperback, 
with typographical errors, non-uniform 


` margin justification, and a dreadfully 
dreary cover, but the value of its prose 


outweighs such trivia and makes it a 
valuable addition to the library of any 
psychologist who is at all interested in 
development. 


—— On Vermouth 
` and Psychometrics 


Edwin E. Ghiselli 


The Validity of Occupational Ap- 


titade T'ests. New York: Wiley, 
1966. Pp. vi + 155. 


` Reviewed by ROBERT THORNDIKE 


The author, Edwin E. Ghiselli, has 
spent most of his adult life at the Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley. He 
earned all three degrees there and with 
the exception of the war years (WWII) 
spent as an AAF Aviation Psychologist, 
and two years at the University of 
Maryland, he has taught at Berkeley 
where he is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. He is author of Theory of Psy- 
chological Measurement and, with Clar- 
ence Brown, of Personnel and Industrial 
Psychology. 

The reviewer, Robert Thorndike, has 
had similar experience with an attach- 
ment to Columbia University and its 
Teachers College. He received his PhD 
from Colunibia and almost all his pro- 
fessional career has been at Teachers 
College where he is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education. He too spent 
WWII as an AAF Psychologist. He is 
author of Personnel Selection and 10,000 
Careers, both with Elisabeth Hagen as 
co-author. 


HE PROJECT of harvesting aptitude 

test validity coefficients and boiling 
them down to distill their essence is one 
that has engaged Dr. Ghiselli for many 
years now, as his earlier publications in 
this area bear witness (Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Psychol., 1949). The present work 
represents the current and most com- 
plete bottling of this heady brew. But 
one must be the person who gets his 
kicks from correlation coefficients rather 
than flowing prose to enjoy it. The au- 
thor has packed his little monograph 
full of data, with little attempt to make 
it “read like a novel.” The person who 
likes to read tables will find it satisfying 
but the person who likes to read text 
will find the going hard. 

The lover of vermouth is not ex- 
pected to inquire what rare and price- 
less herbs were combined in its brew- 
ing, and by the same token a reader 
would be unreasonable if he insisted on 
knowing what had been pooled into a 
given average correlation. This type of 
documentary detail would require a full 
bookshelf rather than a monograph of 
150 pages. One must necessarily have 
faith in the established reputation of 
one’s distiller. But one does experience 
a vague disquiet, hoping no hemlock has 
gotten into the draft one is so cheer- 
fully imbibing. In this book, Ghiselli 
provides no cues as to what specific 
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data have been combined in any re- — 


ported coefficient. 


Te author does provide a fairly ex- 
tended discussion of the methodological 
problems involved in averaging data 
from many sources and studies. The dif- 
ficulties center around the equivalence 
of different tests that are grouped under 
a given heading, the rationale for group- 
ing together different jobs, the adequacy 
and equivalence of different criterion 
measures, and the comparability of dif- 
ferent examinee populations. The au- 
thor provides a reasonably full descrip- 
tion, but little defense or rationale for 
his technique of dealing with each of 
the problems. Thus, the relation of his 
test categories to the ability dimensions 
established in factor analytic studies is 
neyer made clear, and his grouping 
seems more related to the traditions of 
personnel psychology than to the body 
of psychometric research. Again, the re- 
porting of data for such a broad and 
diffuse category as “personality” seems 
something less than helpful. But as the 
author observes himself “The rigid 
methodologist undoubtedly would say 
that there are no satisfactory solutions 
to any of the problems, and the type of 
summary . . . should not even be at- 
tempted." 

To the extent that one averages data 
from tests that are not quite the same 
over jobs that are not quite the same 
and groups of workers that are not 
quite the same, the general effect can 
be expected to be a blurring of differ- 
ences and a flattening of profiles. Thus, 
to the extent that patterns still maintain 
themselves through this diversity, we 
can reasonably give them credence, The 
case should be understated rather than 
overstated. This should be borne in 
mind when interpreting the results that 
Ghiselli presents. Some fine detail that 
had truth and validity may have been 
lost, but what remains should be a con- 
servative statement of the relationships 
of test scores to success in job training 
and job performance, 
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The Multiple Bases of 
Behavioral 2 


Joseph Altman 


"Organic Foundations of Animal Behavior. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
"Winston, 1966. Pp. xiv + 530. $12.95. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE I. O’KELLY 


The author, Joseph Altman, is a 

` member of the Psychology Depart- 
ome t at MIT. He received his PhD 
от New York University in 1959, 
as Research Fellow at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
jrom 1959-60, and was Research As- 
sociate at Bellevue Medical Center from 
1960-61. 
— The reviewer, Lawrence I. O'Kelly, 
ds Professor of Psychology, University 
У of Illinois. After receiving an Ohio State 
AD, he taught at the University of 
j “Colorado before coming to Illinois; the 
“majority of his research over the past 
“twenty years has been on the relation- 
ships between the physiological and be- 
- avioral aspects of metabolic regulation. 
This leads him to an increasing concern 
- with the evolutionary and ecological 
foundations of behavior. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM E. Ritter, in 
1919, wrote a two-volume work 
entitled The Unity of the Organism or 
the Organismal Conception of Life. His 
thesis was essentially the same as that 
presented by Dr. Altman. Organisms, 
said Ritter, were not to be compre- 
ended as simple assemblages of 
elementary parts, no matter how use- 
fully knowledge of these parts con- 
tributed to such comprehension. Orga- 
nisms, by their very nature, are units. 

Altman makes the same point: “. . . 
if we accept the proposition that as a 
result of dynamic integrative organiza- 
tion various hierarchic levels exist in 
nature, then, in order to achieve com- 


plete understanding of transfigurative 
dynamic phenomena, we cannot pursue 
exclusively the analytical or reduction- 
istic technique.” The study of organisms 
requires, in addition, correlative or 
comparative methods and teleological or 
functional methods. “The organism with 
its behavioral repertoire represents a 
unique set of phenomena that is more 
than proteins and nucleic acids, neurons 
and reflex arcs, sensation and learning. 
Explanations of organic and behavioral 
phenomena in terms of ‘nothing more 
than’ some other elementary or simpler 
phenomena must remain inadequate and 
may, in many cases, be patently false. 
Such questions as the goal and function 
of organic processes not only are legit- 
imate scientific problems but are, in 
fact, indispensable in biological inyesti- 
gations” (p. 17). 

There is no doubt that, as Altman 
emphasizes, the selective mechanism 
of evolution gives the appearance of a 
teleological process, and that our 
modern understanding of genetics re- 
moves the objectionable features of the 
old Paley argument from design or 
Driesch’s vital organizer and the like. 
Altman’s attempt at synthesis of ana- 
lytic, comparative, and functional as- 
pects of organic behavior would have 
been stronger if he had spent a great 
deal more space on the evolutionary 
process itself, on population genetics and 
on ecology. It is my prejudice that the 
behavior of organisms qua organisms 
can best be comprehended by starting 
with their phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
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history in the setting of their ecological Я 


interrelationships. All else, as Altman _ 
intimates but does not dwell on, are 
products of these fundamental cicum- ^ 
stances of organic existence. Xa 
But this is a big program, ! pere 
haps impossible of attainment within 
the covers of a single book. Altre. has 
done a tremendous job of с ining 
the multiple bases of behavioral © ogy, 
and his treatment would do : i to 
enrich and broaden a kind of i: исе 
tory course іп biological ps ogy 
that would combine the usua! tial 
offerings in physiological and cc Taz 
tive psychology. The price he 
pays for his attempt at inclusis is 
an almost inevitable brevity а hale 
lowness of topical presentation is. 
the type of text, however, tha ne- 
times proves a joy to the teac bes 
cause almost every topic need Ле= 
mentation, and a text that say ye 
thing can leave a teacher w me 
sense of superfluity. 
"Гы BOOK is divided intc ge 
tions: (a) biological fundame (5) 


elementary mechanisms of anim 
tion, (c) neural control of an iye 
action, (d) organization of inter. 
with the environment, and (e) û func- 


tional system of behavior. The first two. 


ой 


sections, a little over half the “ook, © 
are descriptive presentations of vasic 
physiological material relating to sigan 
systems, with particular emph om 
receptor and nervous systems (ef. -tors 


get only seven pages). The illustr;t:?ns, 
particularly in the nervous syster api 
ters, are excellent. The third section 
presents, all too briefly, spinomedullary, 


paleocephalic and neencephalic neural. 


and hormonal integrative mechanisms, 
The hypothalamus gets seven pages, 
which seems hardly enough to present 
adequately the role of that astonishing 


area in sleep, feeding, drinking, $ex- - 


uality, agonistic behavior and emo- 
tionality. The fourth section considers 
the problems of the central program- 
ming of behavior, both genotypically 
and phenotypically. Thé argument that 
the spinomedullary segmental division 
of the nervous system mediates geneti- 
cally built-in coordinating mechanisms, 


that the paleocephalic division mediates 


food acquisition, courtship and the like 
with a mixture of innate and individually 
acquired components, and that the 
neencephalic system is largely con- 

- cerned with individual memory and 
habit acquisition is well supported by 
a variety of cited evidence. The final 
section of the book attempts to demon- 
strate that the “unit of behavior” is a 
sequence "of centrally coordinated and 
peripherally guided actions that are in- 
itiated by a drive state and terminated 
when the goal is achieved or when the 
pursuance of the goal is, for some 
reason, abandoned,” These units may be 
observed in operation in four large 
classes of behavior: “economic” activi- 
ties concerned with preservation of the 
individual, reproductive behavior related 
to propagation of the species, social 
behavior, and finally *educational" be- 
havior directed at “mastering the 
environment.” 


[Ж шо: who write books for 
the student of psychology are fre- 
quently placed in a peculiar situation. 
On the one hand, they must present 
a point of view about behavior, and the 
student has the right to expect that 
view to be carefully conceived and ade- 
quately displayed. On the other hand, 
many interpretations of behavioral phe- 
nomena require, for their full apprecia- 
tion, rather more background in ancil- 
lary ‘subjects than could reasonably be 
"expected in the average advanced un- 
dergraduate or even graduate student. 
This is particularly true of physio- 
logically based arguments, although I 
' suspect that the same would be true 
of mathematically or sociologically 
grounded theories. Consequently the 
author must, as Altman has so coura- 
geously attempted, attempt to fill in 
enough of the background material to 
make his own contribution understood. 
In Altman’s case this has compelled 
him to an explication of so many parts 
of the kingdom of biological science that 
his main argument is essentially given 
piecemeal or deferred to the relatively 
oe closing section of the text. 
C. Judson Herrick, in the early twen- 
ties, attempted to write a book with the 
proposed title of “Biological Founda- 
tions of Animal Behavior.” The task, he 


said, soon became recognizably more 
than he could handle, and so he con- 
tented himself with writing a book 
called Neurological Foundations of Ani- 
mal Behavior, and induced Professor C. 
M. Child to write a companion volume, 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior. 
This is not to suggest that the day is 
past when a single individual can pro- 
duce worthwhile interpretations of 
broad fields of biology, but that if he 
must do so it could most easily be 
aimed at his sophisticated peers. To 
carry the message to a wider audience 
may well require even more of a divi- 
sion of labor than that of Herrick and 
Child in 1924, 


Generalizing from 
the Retarded 


Henry Leland and Daniel E. Smith 


Play Therapy with Mentally Sub- 
normal Children. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1965. Pp. vii + 
240. $7.75. 


Reviewed by EARL C. BUTTERFIELD 


Henry Leland, the first author, is a 
clinical psychologist and is coordinator 
of professional training at the State Hos- 
pital and Training Center in Parsons, 
Kansas. The second author, Daniel E. 
Smith, is Chief Clinical Psychologist 
and Director of Psychological Services 
at the same institution. 

The reviewer, Earl C. Butterfield, has 
been for the past five years a member 
of the Child Development Section of the 
Yale Psychology Department, first as a 
Research Psychologist and then as a Re- 
search Associate, and has devoted full 
time to the investigation of motivational 
and personality development in normal 
and retarded children, As of September, 
1967, Butterfield is an Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Pediatrics 
of the University of Kansas Medical 
Center serving also as Research Train- 
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ing Director of the Kansas City Site of 
the Kansas Center for Research in Child 
Development. He took his PhD at 
George Peabody College. 


is slender volume is not as special- 

ized as its title suggests. The book's 
purposes are to present a generalized 
theory of play therapy, to examine dif- 
ferent methods of conducting play ther- 
apy and to discuss the indications for 
using each of the different methods, The 
book is least successful in presenting a 
generalized theory, more successful at 
presenting a novel taxonomy of therapy 
methods, and quite successful at dis- 
cussing for whom the different methods 
of therapy are indicated. 

The book's theory of play therapy is 
too general. The theories of learning and 
cognition, which the reader is told will 
form a basis for the "generalized the- 
ory,” are never even identified and cer- 
tainly not enunciated. The sum of the 
"generalized theory" seems to be that 
there are "emotional blocks" to normal 
thinking which may be removed by re- 
warding and punishing the child's play 
behavior, with the primary reward being 
that of granting the child permission to 
do the activity of his choice and the 
primary punishment being denial of 
that permission. 

Although the theoretical section sug- 
gests that the activities of play therapy 
are determined entirely by the child, 
the taxonomic section indicates that the 
therapist may, by his choice of play 
materials and approach to the child, 
exercise considerable control over the 
child's activities. Both the play ma- 
terials and the therapist's approach to 
the child may be structured (S) or un- 
structured. (U), with the result that 
there are four basic types of play ther- 
ару: S-U, S-S, U-S, and U-U, Although 
this two-factor taxonomy seems simple, 
the distinction between S and U is often 
elusive, particularly as it applies to play 
materials. Nevertheless, the distinction 
has merit because it emphasizes the dif- 
ferences in the type of therapy required 
by different children. 


I. is only in its discussion of the types 
of children for whom different types of 
therapy are appropriate that the book 
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able discussion is cast in terms of chil- 
lrens' personal characteristics which 
contribute to the ability to adapt satis- 
ctorily to everyday life. In the course 
' this discussion, which applies to 
therapy with all types of children, some 
conviction comes into the book's ap- 
parently simplistic position that emo- 
“tional disturbance is the presence of 
behavior which is unacceptable to the 
mmunity. 

A portion of this book should be 
uable to play therapists working with 
any children, even though it was written 
by and titled for therapists who are 
erned with the mentally retarded. 
In recent years there have been con- 
Is efforts on many levels to bring 
techniques and theories of general 
psychology to bear upon the problems of 
he retarded, and to generally up-grade 
"the quality of psychologists working in 
е area. This book may be a harbinger 
change toward the day when ideas 
exported out of the area of retarda- 
on as well as imported into it, par- 
ticularly since the portions of the book 
that owe most to the authors' experi- 
ence with the retarded are the very ones 


4 Muscle-Twitch 
Cognition 


J. McGuigan (Ed.) 


"hinking: Studies of Covert Lan- 
guage Processes. New York: Ap- 
_ pleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. Pp. x 
“+ 295. 


x 


Reviewed by PAUL A. Korers 


The editor, F. Joseph McGuigan, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 

thern California in 1950 and worked 
for HumRRO until 1955, then went to 


Hollins College where he is now Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Psychology 
Department. He is author of Experi- 
mental Psychology (CP, May 1961, 6, 
189) and co-author of Psychology, an 
introductory text. 

The reviewer, Paul A. Kolers, re- 
ceived a 1957 New York University 
PhD, worked first for the Air Force and 
Navy as an experimental psychologist, 
then at Harvard’s Center for Cognitive 
Studies before switching to MIT. in 
1964 where he is now Research As- 
sociate in the Department of Electrical 
Engineering and in the Research Lab- 
oratory of Electronics. His publications 
are in visual perception, problem-solv- 
ing and language and at present he is 
working on reading and information 
processing. 


His is a collection of readings con- 

taining articles, some quite old, by 
many different hands. It is an integrated 
collection, however, focused on a single 
theme. As such, it has the force of an 
original contribution, for the selections 
represent a point of view in the study 
of cognitive processes. Its question is 
one that McGuigan feels is central to 
the study of thinking: namely, whether 
thinking can occur in the absence of 
responses. This question is far removed 
from the concerns of most contemporary 
students of cognition, who study “cod- 
ing,” “processing,” and the like. Mc- 
Guigan has contributed a brief introduc- 
tion and a briefer summary, where his 
central question is stated. 

It is unfortunate that students who 
use the book are likely to be led along 
lines that would make them think that 
a serious area of research has been 
identified by the words “we shall define 
‘thinking’ as the composite of bodily ac- 
tivity (neural, muscular, etc.) that nec- 
essarily results from the presentation 
of a language stimulus” (p. 3). If 
dreams involve thinking (a paper on eye 
Movements in dreaming is included), 
what is the language stimulus that sets 
them off? Is all creative activity due to 
the action of language stimuli? Con- 
versely, is the direct recognition of the 
meaning of a word an example of think- 
ing? Surely an area of research needs a 
little more specificity, a little less coy- 
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ness in its “scientific objectivity’ 
this definition provides. 

However, the collection itself 
interesting one. Most of the pape 
by authors who a generation ago 
called “peripheralist” or 
ory” theorists, and two brief ext) 
represent the “centralist” view, onê 
Lashley and another by Hebb (!). - 


qus PAPERS stem mostly from 
son's effort to reduce thinking t 
plicit speech. The view was fully 
cussed, and its weakness fully elabo; 
in a symposium in the British Joi 
of Psychology of 1920—47 years 
Irrespective of what people tho 
thinking is, the behavioristically-orit 
research turned up many interesi 
findings on motor accompaniments ^ 
reasoning, dreaming, and problem: 
ing. This line of work is well-discu: 
in Chapter VII of the late Ge 
Humphrey’s Thinking, which can 
used to set the perspective for | 
present collection. While not u 
noted, these results have implici 
for psychodynamic theories relating 
conversion hysteria and psychosol 
involvements. In those phenomen 
sory or motor complaints sud 
paralyses, anesthesias, and tics are 
comitant with ideational conflicts, - 
symptom is not the conflict, but is 
expression of it. Some of the behay 
ists argued that in normal behavior 
motor expression is the thinking; 
moderately, one would say that mol 
processes can be part of the thin 
Does the change in heart-rate during | 
solving of a problem indicate thai 
solution is achieved by the heart 
more can the occurrence of eye mo 
ments during dreaming, of covert s| 
in mental arithmetic or silent rea 
indicate the locus or definition of. 
cognitive activities involved. 

Rather, we would like to know 
the organism works to achieve its 
what the important constituent pro 
of its behavior are. In this analy: 
function, sweat on the brow can hi 
be called an important constituent, 
worry about whether thinking is “pe 
eral" or "central" and whether it | 
curs in some Cartesian res imexi 
(“the peripheralist holds that resp 


Outstanding 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by NORMAN S. ENDLER and LAW- 
RENCE R. BOULTER, both of York University, 
Toronto, and HARRY OSSER, San Francisco 
State College 


Utilizing the comparative approach, this collection of 
readings reflects the status of developmental psychology 
midway in the 7th decade of the 20th century, The edi- 
tors have chosen contributions which highlight the funda- 
mental change in the study of developmental psychology 
since World War II both in methods of investigation and 
in theoretical beliefs. Baiancing viewpoints are presented 
where articles are ayailable on both sides of an issue. 


752 pp. $9.95 (tent.) 


January 1968 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SENSORY BEHAVIOR 


JOHN F. CORSO, State University of New York, 
> Cortland 


An experimental approach to sensory psychology, this vol- 
ume is designed to lead the reader gradually into the 
substantive core of experimental sensory psychology, and 
then into general behavioral theories. Utilizing a selec- 
tive and in-depth rather than eclectic treatment of his 
subject matter, Professor Corso presents selected material 
from the related disciplines which underlie the scheme 
of psychology and restricts the scope of topics in experi- 
mental psychology primarily to research methodology and 
sensory processes. Organized in four major parts, the 
book proceeds from specifics and classical problems to 
general theories of behavior in contemporary experimental 
psychology. 


October 1967 640 pp. $12.95 (tent.) 
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Psychology Texts 
From HRW 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY III 


GEORGE MANDLER, Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, University of California, San Diego 
PAUL MUSSEN, University of California, Berke- 
ley, NATHAN KOGAN, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, MICHAEL A. 
WALLACH, Duke University 


Composed of three major research articles by outstanding 
authorities, this volume includes Verbal Learning, by 
George Mandler; Early Socialization: Learning and Identi- 
fication, by Paul Mussen; and Risk Taking As a Function 
of the Situation, the Person, and the Group, by Nathan 
Kogan and Michael А. Wallach. 


1967 304 pp. $3.95 paper 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 


Educational and Psychological Inquiry 
FRED N. KERLINGER, New York University 


"|n my opinion this is one of the finest, if not the finest, 
texts to be published in this field. The coverage of the 
material is comprehensive and scholarly. . . . It should 
prove to be an invaluable contribution to the field of Edu- 
cational Research." John H. Rosenbach, State University 
of New York, Albany 


1964 739 pp. $12.95 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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e centralist says [es are mot") 
)i is about as useful as the scholasti- 
im it mimics. We know so much today 
ut "peripheral" coding of inputs, 
bout feedback loops, and about the 
se interplay between action and cog- 
nition in development that it is not 
ible to put a wall some place in the 
rvous system to designate peripheral 
m central functionally, nor to say 


hology that looks at human beings as 
omplexly organized information-proces- 


For Parents, 
with Faults 


Louis J. Karmel 


Testing in Our Schools. New York: 
Macmillan, 1966, Pp. x+ 112. 
$1.95. 


Reviewed by Mary Corcoran 


The author, Louis J. Karmel, re- 
eived his PhD in 1961 from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; he has been 
ector of Testing and Research at the 
Glenbrook High School in Northbrook, 
Illinois, and has taught at Roosevelt 
niversity. His present position is As- 
tant Professor of Education, Queens 
> College of the City University of New 
York. 
The reviewer, Mary Corcoran, re- 
eived her PhD from the University of 
innesota in 1957 after she had been on 
€ Minnesota faculty for two years. 
She is now Associate Professor of Ed- 
cation and Educational Psychology 
there. She has been working in one way 
r another in the testing scene since 
1940, when, as a teenager, she received 
a job as a Statistical clerk with the 
“Cooperative Test Service when it was 
ander John Flanagan’s direction in New 
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"of teaching at the University of Ver- 
mont, she went back to ETS (old CTS) 
and worked there for three years be- 
fore going to Minnesota. Her current 
interests are focused on the processes 
by which students are selected for and 
through educational programs. 


HE BOOK Testing in Our Schools 

(one of a series of paperback guide- 
books on current educational issues), 
was written for parents who are “be- 
wildered and confused” about the many 
standardized tests that their school-age 
children are asked to take. The author 
has met many such parents in his psy- 
chological practice and hoped in writing 
this book to answer their questions as to 
why the schools give “зо many" tests. 

His answer to the “why do they test 
so much?" question is that schools give 
tests so that they may provide each 
child with the education that best suits 
his unique abilities. The author em- 
phasizes that tests are not "free of 
error" but that they can provide objec- 
tive evidence that can be used effec- 
tively to supplement the subjective 
judgments of teachers and counselors. 
This line of argument is developed with 
respect to intelligence tests, special apti- 
tude tests, achievement tests, interest 
and personality tests, and college en- 
trance examinations. Considerable use 
is made of abbreviated case histories, 
drawn largely from clinical situations, 
to illustrate ways in which such tests 
have been used in the best interests of 
a child. These real-life vignettes will 
undoubtedly hold the interest of many 
readers, but because they are con- 
cerned almost entirely with special prob- 
lem situations—particularly instances in 
which the child's achievement falls short 
of expectations—their cumulative im- 
pact on the reader may be a distorted 
view of the testing experience of most 
school children. 

The prevailing focus here on testing 
for purposes of individual child study 
is perhaps a natural focus when testing 
is viewed from a clinician's viewpoint. 
It does not, however, provide a com- 
plete answer to questions about why 
schools give tests. The uses of summary 
test results for the planning and evalua- 
tion of school programs, for example, 
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tion at all is made of research uses of 
school testing data. These omissio: 
a book directed at a lay audience, 
a test-questioning audience at that, -ve 
particularly troublesome at a time «ien 
there is much need for public edu: оп 


id 


on issues related to these testing s: ir 
poses. 

A more serious question of em” »sis 
arises out of the attempt to cove 30 
brief a book the entire range st 
types encountered in almost ar nz 


ceivable school-related testing sit 
at every level from kindergarten t 
high school Discussion at re! 
great length of such personality 
ments as the MMPI, the Rorscha: 
the TAT, and of tests of speci 
tude for art and music—de:; 
statement that such tests are gi 
in special cases—is apt to res 
unbalanced impression of the 

in most school testing program: 
scant attention, by comparison 
to the widely used group te 
telligence or to tests of readin; 
ment. 

As well as explaining the vario“: 
poses for which tests are 
schools, the author attempts to 
the particular advantages that s! 
ized tests have for these purpo 
uniformity of the administrati 
scoring procedure aspects of st: 
ized tests is stressed, but a mi: 
analogy that a standardized test .. ke 


a cooking recipe may well interf vith 
some readers’ understanding that the 
purpose of these procedures is to }го- 
vide a common basis for observin; the 
performance of individuals on a set of 
tasks. The use of the phrase, "test aĉ- 

“One of 


curacy,” in statements such as: 
the most accurate personality inventories 
in existence today is the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” or 
“Stanines are probably the most ac- 
curate and best method of expressing 
test scores,” without any clarification as 
to what is meant by accuracy of meas- 
urement, may also add to the existing 
confusion of some readers as to what 
test results mean. : 

Because this book gives only а partial 
explanation of why schools ask children 


Important textbooks 
for psychology courses 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 


by ERNEST R. HILGARD 3 
and RICHARD C. ATKINSON, Stanford University 


A thorough revision of the celebrated introductory textbook, the new Fourth 
Edition includes a chapter on states of awareness, which draws upon current 
research on sleep, dreams, drugs, and hypnosis; an expanded treatment of 
motivation and its physiological background; a more extensive coverage of 
psychotherapy and behavior pathology; and a discussion of electronic com- 
puters and their role in psychology. A new Student Guide with Programed Units, 
Instructor s Manual, and Test Item File accompany the Fourth Edition. 

686 pages, $8.95 


READINGS FOR INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 

by RICHARD C. TEEVAN, Bucknell University 

and ROBERT C. BIRNEY, Amherst College 
The 51 articles in this book—many of them reports of experiments drawn from 
professional journals—extend and support important concepts and theories 
discussed in introductory textbooks, giving the student an understanding of the 
methods and scope of psychological research. A Supplement keys the readings 
to specific chapters in the latest editions of 15 basic introductory textbooks. 


"Two sets of Test Items—each with 225 multiple-choice questions—are available. 
Paperbound. 504 pages, $4.75 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition 

by LEE J. CRONBACH, Stanford University 
Placing particular emphasis on intellectual learning and development, this 
widely adopted textbook examines the psychological theory and research that 
underlie educational practice. The accompanying Student Guide, by Gabriel 
M. Della-Piana, helps the student-teacher apply the principles of educational 


psychology to specific teaching situations. 
Text: 706 pages, $8.95. Guide: Paperbound. 151 pages, $2.25 


LEARNING 

by J. CHARLES JONES, Bucknell University 
A brief, readable interpretation of recent research findings on learning, this book 
brings the science of psychology to bear on the art of teaching. Intended for 
supplementary use in introductory education courses, Learning provides the 
teacher-in-training with a theoretical basis for examining procedures and 
problems of education. Paperbound. 179 pages, $1.95 


READINGS IN CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


Second Edition 

by CELIA BURNS STENDLER, University of Illinois 
An excellent companion volume to any standard textbook in the field, this 
collection presents 40 up-to-date readings representing major concerns of con- 
temporary specialists in child development. Paperbound. 498 pages, $5.50 


Е Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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involved and to the types of tests 

at characterize school testing pro- 

s, it cannot be recommended for 

2 lay reader. This is too bad because 

ood, short, inexpensive books on test- 
‘ing for parents could be very useful. 


Overt and Covert 
Aging 


ichard H. Williams and Claudine 
G. Wirths. Foreword by Talcott 
. Parsons 


Through the Years: Styles 
of Life and Successful Aging. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1965. 
Pp. xiii + 298. $8.95. 


eviewed by DAVID L. GUTMANN 


oth authors, Richard H. Williams 
Claudine G. Wirths, are with 
Н, Williams as Special Assistant to 
irector and Wirths as consultant. 
jams is a specialist in psychiatric 
abilitation and in the mental health 
ts of the aging process, and has 
ked in this field with the Committee 
a Tuman Development, University of 
7 hicago, and with the Langley-Porter 
Veuropsychiatric Institute. He is editor 
"Processes of Aging and co-author of 
sychiatric Rehabilitation, Wirths has 
d state and city governments and 
artment of Defense, chiefly as 

ting psychologist. 


stant Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
ity of Michigan, A clinical psychol- 
t by training and inclination, he is a 
versity of Chicago PhD with re- 
ch interests in aging psychology and 
‘ure-personality relationships. He has 


managed to combine these interests in 
recent field work which involved open- 
ended clinical interviewing and projec- 
tive testing of middle-aged and older 
men among the Lowland Maya, the 
Highland Maya, ard the Navajo. 


er cane RESEARCHERS often define 
successful aging as "aging denied": 
in too many studies the "successful 
ager" resembles the plucky victim of an 
incurable disease— he has limited its 
effects, and he has managed to live as if 
he did not have it. 

For me the rare virtue of this book 
—which reports interview data gen- 
erated over a five-year period from mid- 
dle-aged and elderly subjects—is that 
the authors have decently avoided a 
Priori definitions of success. Like good 
naturalists, they have studied their sub- 
ject in relation to those life areas, those 
concerns, which the subjects themselves 
have defined as important. 

This “micro-sociology” generated a 
typology of six distinct styles whose 
titles—“world of work," "familism," 
“living alone," “couplehood,” “easing 
through life with minimal involvement," 
and "living fully"—reflect the authors' 
closeness to and pleasure in their data. 
The styles are defined in terms of sub- 
jects’ preferences regarding social in- 
teraction, between them accommodate 
all 168 subjects, and each style is fully 
illustrated with case histories delineating 
the varieties of successful and unsuccess- 
ful aging patterns possible within it. 
Assessments of successful and unsuccess- 
ful aging are made within each style, 
take into account the action patterns 
characteristic of the style, and are 
based on subject's energy output and 
intake within his chosen psychosocial 
ecology. 

Within any style the self-reliant and 
nurturant person is judged to be more 
successful than the dependent one, and 
those who depend on a reliable source 
of support are judged more successful 
than those who depend on unpredictable 
or vanishing supports. These ratings of 
autonomy and dependence show the 
predicted correlation with independent 
ratings on such social participation vari- 
ables as Anomie and isolation; and with 
personality estimates made by other 
psychologists (including the reviewer) 


- from. depth interviews. and projective 


data. 

The study has valuable and cheering 
points to make: the majority of the 
sample fall within the success r: i 
and successful aging is possible w 
any style so long as one is persis 
autonomous, and clearly committe 
the style. The study represents a : 
look at data from the Universit: 
Chicago's Kansas City Study of 
Life, which led to Cumming's and H: 
provocative theory of disengageme: 
such Williams and Wirths add ! 
richness to this large conception 
suggest the ways in which dise: 
ment from social involvements anc 
straints vary, in terms of directio: 
pacing, by style. 


ind 


ó М, MAJOR OBJECTION stems fro). a 


clinical orientation, and refers | 
authors’ straight-forward but to^ 
plistic and externalized version of 
interaction. The authors ass 
their subjects age well 
troubles; but at least some 
seem to have chosen their situatio 
for its obvious rewards and 
seeming pains; their good adjustm 
not won despite the pains, but be 
of them. 

Consider, for example, “а dreary 1: 
the case of a rather moralistic 61-yc.r- 
old woman listed among the most 
successful agers in the "work" style. 
"Though visibly unhappy, she was neithe: 
isolated nor anomic and she worked 
hard, with rather grim satisfaction, at 
her semi-skilled job. Following a bleak 
childhood with a mentally ill mother, 
the subject married and supported a 
chronically alcoholic husband for forty 
years. Because the subject seemingly put 
more into her relationships than she got 
out of them, the authors see her as 
persistently autonomous and place her 
in the High Success category. However, 
clinicians could recognize in this long- 
suffering woman a familiar type—the . 
masochistic and moralistic wife of а \ 
chronic alcoholic. In such cases, the 
wife's effectiveness often requires (and . 
sustains) the husband's pathology. If the — 
husband improved, left, or died (thus 


м 


reducing her opportunities for self-sacri- — ^ 


fice), the subject could conceivably be- 
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INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 
A Handbook and Guide to Human Development 
"diced, with an introduction, by Yvonne Brackbill, University 
of Denver ^ 
“ight chapters, each especially written for this volume, sys- 
:ematically and thoroughly cover the basic areas of human 
development during the first years of life. Combining the 
comprehensiveness of a handbook with the relative brevity of 
a text, this volume examines particular processes in infant 
acculturation, utilizing the most recent conceptual and ex- 
perimental advances in the field. 

Just published 512 pages $9.95 


BEHAVIOR IN INFANCY AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 

A Book of Readings 

Edited by Yvonne Brackbill, University of Denver, and 
George С. Thompson, Ohio State University 

With sixty-three contributions from leading investigators in 
the field, this comprehensive reader examines the major di- 
mensions of child development. This volume's eight sections 
correspond to the eight chapters in Infancy and Early Child- 
hood. It can be used either as a supplementary reader or, 
alone, as a basic text. 1967 720 pages $9.95 


DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 

\n Appraisal of Analytic Methods 

Зу Travis Hirschi, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Hanan C. Selvin, University of Rochester 

Delinquency Research: An Appraisal of Analytic Methods is 
three books in one: a forthright account of how to analyze 
survey data, a penetrating critique of delinquency research, 
and a set of original essays on methodology. Т! hrough a de- 
tailed examination of actual research, this volume makes meth- 
odology relevant to both the "practical" researcher and the 


theorist. 1967 288 pages $7.50 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Edited by Edwin J. Thomas, University of Michigan 
Foreword by Fedele F. Fauri 

‘Designed to keep social workers abreast of developments in 
"the behavioral sciences, this collection of thirty-three readings 
systematically examines these developments and discusses their 
importance in understanding the forces that affect individuals, 


groups, families, organizations, and communities. 
1967 512 pages $7.95 
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PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By Herbert Zucker, New York University 
Problems of Psychotherapy is a study of a number of 
classic issues central to psychotherapeutic work. It ex- 
amines the importance of experience in producing a —— 
meaningful encounter in therapy and deals with such —— 
problems as entering into the life of another person, С 
establishing his reality, and reducing the inevitable arti- _ 
ficiality of therapy. 


D 


1967 224 pages $5.95. - 


THINKING WITHOUT LANGUAGE 
Psychological Implications of Deafness 
By Hans G. Furth, Catholic University of America ў 
An original study of the intellectual functioning of deaf 
persons that presents data and conclusions of major im- М; 
portance оп the nature of thinking and learning. ". .. н 
this is а book that should be: read and carefully consid- - 
ered. . . . it is a significant contribution to this field of 
education.”—American Journal of Psychiatry 
1966 256 pages 


$6.95 = 


Free Press Paperbacks 


THE ACHIEVING SOCIETY n 
By David C. McClelland y 
“A fascinating excursion through the history of social 


systems,"—Daniel Lerner 
512 pages $2.95 


SCIENCE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
By B. F. Skinner 

"An important book, exceptionally well written and 
logically consistent.”—The American Journal of Sociol- 


0. 
Е 471 pages $2.95 


THE OTHER SIDE 
Perspectives on Deviance 
Edited by Howard S. Becker 
“. . . required reading for those who would supplement 
their professional perspective."—Psychiatry 
297 pages. $2.45 


For full details, write for our 1967 Free Press Catalogue 


THE FREE PRESS 
A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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ite their seeming | output, such coun- 
dependent people may be less au- 
пог ous and less successful than the 
authors would grant. 

authors have made a praise- 
worthy step in that they look at indi- 
viduals as members of intimate, sub- 
tively defined communities, rather 
. more abstract, theoretically de- 
"societies"; they look at those af- 
tive transactions most likely to in- 
тепсе the variables that interest social 
tists. But, in order better to locate 
ssues and the ultimate. sources of 
ation, a model of human ecological 
elationships that takes account of in- 
ernal as well as external interaction is 
lled for. The externalized, behavioral 
dels referred to by Williams and 
hs tend to obscure the structural 
s between persistent intra-psychic 
gues and inter-individüal transac- 
"These models over-value overt 
ity; applying them to moral mas- 
ts, such as the desperately al- 
ic woman described in “а dreary 
e," we can forget that "successful" 
rt activity may also signal inner 


» 


Mediators at 
Meeting of Minds 


enjamin Kleinmuntz (Ed.) 


roblem Solving: Research, 
ethod, and Theory. New York: 
iley, 1966. Pp. ix + 406. $6.95. 


Reviewed by D. M. JOHNSON 


The editor, Benjamin Kleinmuntz, re- 
d a 1958 PhD from the University 
‘Minnesota and since then has been 
arnegie Institute of Technology, 
where he is now an Associate Professor. 
has recently published Personality 
easurement. 
Thé reviewer, Donald М. Johnson, 
D Columbia, 1939, is Professor of 


BY, Michigan State Uni fu». 
Author ` of Psychology of Thought and 
Judgment (1955), he remains interested 
in such cognitive problems as concept 
learning, errors in syllogistic reasoning, 
verbal comparisons and judgment. 


pas often claim that printing 
the contributions to a symposium is 
not worthwhile, readers revive the old 
complaint that nothing holds the book 
together but the binding, and reviewers 
grumble about the impossibility of an 
adequate review. The publisher's solu- 
lion for the present symposium, held 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in April, 1965, was to print a. photo- 
graphic copy of the typescript, a process 
that leaves one margin unjustified and 
permits only 29 lines to the page in- 
stead of the 42 of other recent Wiley 
books. Although this solution gives the 
page an unfinished appearance, it does 
not interfere at all with ease of reading. 
Perhaps some editorial steps were 
omitted also; for example, the headings 
on the pages of Chapters 4 and 5 be- 
long to Chapter 3. The reviewer's solu- 
tion can only be an extremely selective 
one. 

Despite the diversity of contributions, 
as in most symposia, a kind of unity is 
achieved by grouping the papers around 
the cognitive approach and the behav- 
lorist approach—the ying and the yang 
of modern psychology. Perhaps there is 
no necessary affinity between computer 
simulation and the cognitive approach, 
but most attempts to follow thinking 
electronically have been concerned with 
the paths the thinker takes in getting 
from the given information to the de- 
sired solution, and information seems to 
be, at present anyhow, a cognitive rather 
than a behaviorist concept. Computer 
programs are used specifically by Jef- 
fery Paige (University of Michigan) 
and Herbert Simon (Carnegie) as a 
point of reference for an information- 
processing approach. Anyone who is not 
a computer expert but would like to 
see how a computer program does such 
things as make substitutions in the in- 
formation given, apply function tags, 
and consult a dictionary to translate the 
sentences of a problem into algebraic 
equations will find a readable account 
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` here. There is an honest discussion of 
the difficulties that the computer run: 
into and of the auxiliary cues that the 
human subject uses. 

While the cognitive contingent is t+; 
ing, in the first half of the book. 
convert on-going internal processes 
structures into observable data, the 
haviorists are trying, in the last hai: 
convert such dubious enterprises 
associative learning experiments so 
the only terms will be Ss and R: 1 
the only process will be associ: 
Working out the operant appro: 
some detail Israel Goldiamond / 


tute for Behavioral Research) i 8 
the pigeon research paradigm | 18 
training of retarded children a: ° 
psychotherapeutic interaction. A h 


cognitive level was attained, howeve. n 
page 215, when human subjects 
told to imagine that they were pi 


; V us Arthur Staats (Univer 
Wisconsin) calls the "integrate" 
tional learning approach to com 
havior” does not integrate the c 

and behaviorist approaches, 

reader might hope, but does in 
classical conditioning, operant 
tioning, and verbal learning. St 
strategy is to combine these force: 

a stout defense against the raids о! 
cognitive and psycholinguistic for: 
One illustration of an integrative pri 
ciple of considerable promise for thi 
purpose is the principle that words wit! 
positive evaluative meaning, as mea: 
ured, for example, by the semantic dif 
ferential, function as positive reinfor 
ers. His procedures for establishing € 
perimental controls on the behavior of 
-children for 40 days while they 
learning to read focus directly on 
origins of a complex skill that expe 
mental psychologists have long ignored 
and, when studied, can hardly fail to 
yield important results. 

Sooner or later any thorough-going 
discussion of problem solving comes to 
the question of the internal representa- 
tion of environmental events. A problem 
that is initially represented in words or 
in three-dimensional form may be trans- 
formed, in the course of solution, into 
numerical or graphic form. One of the 
discussants, Allen Newell (Carnegie), 


Oxford University Press 


Psychological Diagnosis in Clinical Practice 


WITH APPLICATIONS IN MEDICINE, LAW, EDUCATION, NURSING, AND SOCIAL WORK 


By BENJAMIN POPE, Ph.D., and WINFIELD Н. SCOTT, Ph.D., both of 
The Psychiatric Institute, University of Maryland School of Medicine 


This study deals with the clinical application of psychological tests, emphasizing principles of inference 
and interpretation over operational procedures d assessment. The book is addressed both to students. 
who will find it useful during graduate years in practicum training and in introductory courses in clinical 
psychology and psychological testing, and to practitioners of psychology and those in other professional 
fields for whom the work will provide a systematic presentation of principles and a source of clinical 
material. Theoretical foundations, including a review of relevant research, are emphasized in Part 1; 
Part II presents clinical applications sub-divided into diagnostic areas of clinical inquiry. Complement- 
ing the study are extensive references and a selection of illustrations, among them ten color plates of the 
Rorschach test, including Beck’s scoring areas. 


1967 360 pp. 18 illus. (10 in color) $8.00 


Disordered Behavior 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY 


By ERIC PFEIFFER, M.D., Duke University Medical Center 


Intended as an introduction to clinical psychiatry, this book will be of interest and value to medical 
and nursing students, students of abnormal psychology and social work, teachers, clergymen, and the 
general reader, The text presents balanced coverage of the major themes and clinical syndromes in 
psychiatry. Topics discussed include: affective disorders; schizophrenia; organic brain disease; neu- 
rotic behavior; suicide; alcoholism and the addictions; psychiatric problems associated with old age; 
psychological reactions to illness and dying; psychotherapy; and the healthy personality. 


Spring 1968 240 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $4.00 


Alcohol Problems 


A REPORT TO THE NATION BY THE COOPERATIVE 
COMMISSION ON THE STUDY OF ALCOHOLISM 


Prepared by THOMAS F. A. PLAUT, National Institute of Mental Health 


This work, the basic policy statement of the Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism, in- 
cludes a report of its findings and recommendations on the entire subject of alcohol problems in America. 
Discussions cover the history of alcohol use and alcohol problems, ways of preventing problem drinking, 
treatment services, and research and training programs. 


1967 224 pp. $4.75 


ı Principles of Group Treatment 
By ERIC BERNE, M.D., McAuley Neuropsychiatric Institute, San Francisco 


"The first systematic treatise on the use of transactional analysis in groups, the author's study deals with 
questions ost frequently asked by beginners in the field of psychotherapy. Included are chapters on 
group dynamics, teaching, Poor and writing, and the literature of group treatment. Author and 
„subject indexes. “The most lucid and useful single book in the field."—Roraxp С. THARP, University 


of Arizona. 
1966 384 pp. $6.50 
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esentat ion) that encodes informa- 
п, and some processes that are cap- 
encoding additional information 


5 this question with sequences of 
plicit responses, Since both the cogni- 


"theoretical constructs and the pro- 
edures for linking them to data do not 


here in this misty never-never land, 
there constructs easily take shape and 
ily disintegrate, that the rival ap- 
aches will meet. 

As it turns out, this book has better 
alance than most symposia. Several 
eneral chapters complement the special 


\merican Institutes for Research), even 
5 the courage to write out a definition 
` (р. 132). Thus the book has something 
ose who are beginning research on 
lem solving and something for 
se who need reassurance that this 
difficult old topic is still changing shape 
still moving forward. 


xperimental Methods and Instru- 
mentation in Psychology. New 
_ York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Pp. ix 
- — 4 803. $15.00. 


(e 


Reviewed by SACHIO ASHmA 


- The editor, Joseph B. Sidowski, re- 
ved his PhD from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1956 and is now Professor 
f Psychology at San Diego State Col- 
ge. His major interests are in learn- 


ing processes, human engineering, 
experimental methods. 

The reviewer, Sachio Ashida, did his 
undergraduate work in Japan and re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Nebraska in 1963. He was an NSF post- 
doctoral Fellow at the University of 
Michigan and is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor there. He teaches research design 
and its evaluation. His major interests 
are in learning theories and mathemati- 
cal models. 


prs the most basic issue for ex- 
perimental psychologists today is 
whether their experimentation qualifies 
as the scientific investigation of be- 
havior systems. The issue is complex but 
not impossible to resolve, and the need 
for resolution is certainly pressing. Two 
fundamental requirements for fruitful 
scientific experimentation are (1) that 
one clearly assess, within a sound theo- 
retical framework, the general value of 
his research work and its ultimate ob- 
jectives, and (2) that one be thoroughly 
acquainted with the characteristics of 
empirical research methodology, includ- 
ing experimental techniques and instru- 
mentation. The focus of Experimental 
Methods and Instrumentation in Psy- 
chology, in its unprecedented attempt 
to “describe or reference a representa- 
tive sample of basic research instru- 
ments and methods that [each contribu- 
tor to this book] has deemed important 
in his particular area of experimental 
psychology,” is directed toward the sec- 
ond of these requirements. 

Since the book is specifically designed 
for advanced-level courses, the editor 
assumes that his readers have some 
basic knowledge of elementary sta- 
tistics and of the general principles for 
formulating valuable problems and hy- 
potheses. The book includes some eigh- 
teen articles grouped into six topic areas 
(Introduction, Psychobiology, Sensation 
and Perception, Learning and Condition- 
ing, Human Behavior, and Computers). 
Most of the chapters provide straight- 
forward information about basic instru- 
mentation and experimental methods; 
some give fairly detailed descriptions of 
both instrumentation and research meth- 
ods; and some give intricate mathe- 
matical treatments of certain psycho- 
logical processes. As is not unusual in 
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‘compilations of this sort, the articles 
differ from one another in stylistic q 
ity and level of difficulty. Neverthe! 
readers should find it a readable : 
useful reference. 

Part one covers some preliminary « 
siderations in basic research metho ol- 
ogy and instrumentation. These :1: 
terials are presented in a “how to û 
fashion; basic theoretical issues, f 
experimental designs, complex stati. sal 
analyses of actual data, etc., are : n= 
cluded here. j 

Part two provides the reader a 
good basic understanding of thc 
of various psychological proces 
the range of experimental technic; 
psychobiology, and of some im; 
methodological problems. Part 
Sensation and Perception, whil: 
erally satisfactory, does contain 
rather serious errors, includi: 
following obvious examples: “i 1, 
1.0043 = 0.359” (р. 290), and the 
sequent assertion that “This m ed 
by the answer to question 1 prov 16 
answer to the [second] questior 4 
10!? quanta per sec" (p. 290) 


"Ex next two parts present t! 
tical aspects of instrumentation 
perimental procedures for condi 1114 
and learning (Part Four) and huma: e 
havior (Part Five). In Part four, st 185 
emphasis is placed upon the automai ^n 
of experimental procedures and the irn- 
mediate monitoring of data. In P::t 
five, the emphasis is upon control prob- 
lems in the presentation of stimuli, in- 
structions, and the analyses of response. 
Although this part repeats the basic 
methodological problems and techniques 
for measuring psychological processes 
presented in the earlier chapters, it aiso 
discusses the limitations of some experi- 
mental methods and provides sugges- 
tions for further research designs. 
Computer technology has contributed. 
a great deal to the behavioral sciences 
in recent years. Part six of this book is 
devoted to the discussion of both analog 
and digital computers, discussions well f 
supplemented with figures and tables. 
The reader should find quite helpful - 
this basic information about computer 
operations and various types of com- 
puter installations. 


Ec 


From SPRINGER, 


2 new books 


P 


STRATEGY OF THERAPY—Toward the Engineering of Social Growth 


By George T. Tate, Ph.D. 


“What clearly emerges from the book is that for many, if not most, problems of behavior, 
working in a group setting is the treatment procedure of choice. Tate presents a mean- 
ingful framework into which the therapist can fit his techniques so that he is not merely 
filling up time but has a clear purpose for whatever he says and does.”—From Leonard 
Krasner's Foreword. 


Dr. Tate is concerned with current behavior (the end product of early influences on the 
individual). He conceptualizes the patient's problems in social terms, and he is explicit 
about the therapist’s social responsibilities—spelling out the behavior to be expected 
of the therapist in each phase of group therapy. 


192 pages $5.50 


ALCOHOLISM —Behavioral Research, Therapeutic Approaches 


Edited by Ruth Fox, M.D. 


This new volume, edited by the Medical Director of the National Council on Alcoholism, 
brings together the many-sided investigative and therapeutic efforts that deal with the 
problems of alcoholism. The range is wide: from “brain centers" to “skid row," from 
“LSD” to “conditioned aversion,” from “therapeutic community" to "psychological 
tests." "The reader may well find in these diverse approaches the beginnings of a solution 
to the complex problem of alcoholism. 31 psychologists, physicians and social workers 


have contributed to the book. 


352 pages $1.50 


2 critical surveys of the literature 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES IN 
MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
By Jack Botwinick, Ph.D. 


Within its staked out area, this critical survey 
of research is comprehensive and up to date. 
In organizing and reviewing the relevant litera- 
ture, the author concentrates on work that 
investigates age-related changes of cognitive 
functions and, as part of its design, either 
contributes to our understanding (in general) 
of these functions or leads to clarification and 
differentiation of theoretical issues in the study 


of aging. 


224 pages $5.15 


THE EXPERIMENTAL 
INVESTIGATION OF MEANING 
A Review of the Literature 


By Marjorie B. Creelman, Ph.D. 


This critical review of the literature centers 
around the problem of meaning, relating works 
from diverse fields of psychological concern and 
emphasizing issues common to the experimen- 
talist and practitioner.in psychology. It co- 
herently presents a large number of varied 
attempts that have been made to identify, 
define, and measure meaning as a psychological 
variable. 


244 pages $6.75 


Springer Publishing Company. Inc. 


200 Park Avenue South 
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pertinent, 
valuable inclusions in this book is 
pendix listing the names and ad- 
ses of instrument manufacturers and 
animal suppliers. Among the book’s de- 
jencies are its subject index (which 
cludes, for example, several dozen 
terms or concepts emphasized 

alics in the text itself). 
espite these minor problems, Sidow- 
has produced an excellent book for 


b experimental psychologists, a book that 


does succeed in its difficult pioneering 
ask of providing a balanced, "repre- 
entative sample of basic research in- 
truments and methods” in experimental 
sychology. The book should challenge 
esearch psychologists as well as stu- 
dents and teachers, and it is highly 
recommended to all who have a serious 
' interest in laboratory experiments and 
earch instrumentation, including those 
in other disciplines who wish to broaden 
technical knowledge of contem- 

orary experimental psychology. 


t 


. History 
_ Repeats Itself 


rald N. Grob 


e State and the Mentally Ill: A 
istory of Worcester State Hos- 
pital in Massachusetts, 1830— 
920. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univer- 
ity of North Carolina Press, 1966. 


Reviewed by SHERMAN E. NELSON 


The author, Gerald N. Grob, with a 
ctorate in history from Northwestern 
University, is Professor of American 
history, Clark University. The writing of 
is book was aided by an NIMH grant 
from 1960-65 and the book itself was 
warded the 1965 manuscript prize of 
the American Association for State and 
Local History. Grob had an appointment 


ate, and. 


as Visiting Professor at the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry in 1964. 

The reviewer, Sherman E. Nelson, 
received a 1955 PhD in clinical psy- 
chology from the University of Michi- 
gan. For the next six years he was a 
staff psychologist at the VA neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital, Downey, Illinois, then 
Director of Psychological Services at 
the Fort Logan Mental Health Center, 
Denver. He is now Program and Pro- 
fessional Development Consultant in 
Psychology, Michigan Department of 
Mental Health, where he is concerned 
primarily with the utilization, procure- 
ment, production, and training of mental 
health manpower. 


ANY PROFESSIONALS in the field of 
mental health share a common 
misconception with the lay public—the 
belief that almost all significant progress 
in the institutional and state treatment 
of the mentally ill in the United States 
has taken place only since World War 
II. In this comprehensive, well docu- 
mented history of one of the nation’s 
oldest and most representative mental 
hospitals, Grob has succeeded in show- 
ing that many "recent" advances were 
either anticipated, or implemented and 
later abandoned, in the 19th Century. 
Practitioners of current therapeutic 
community and milieu approaches will 
find this especially true in Grob’s ac- 
count of the reported success of the 
“moral therapy” which dominated Wor- 
cester State in its first thirteen years, 
but which could not be continued under 
growing social, economic, and profes- 
sional pressures. 
The author, due perhaps to his train- 
ing as an historian rather than as a 
mental health professional, has chosen 


_ to view the institution from the per- 


spective of the development of Massa- 
chusetts state policy toward the men- 
tally ill and other needy members of 
society. In addition, Grob points up 
how the institution and the state, at all 
times, reflected current national atti- 
tudes toward the etiology, treatment, 
and prognosis of mental illness, and 
toward social welfare in general. 
Excellent use is made of such illus- 
trative material as selections from pa- 
tient case histories and progress notes, 


the writings of professionals and proi 
nent public figures, annual hospital 
ports, and the findings and recommen: 
tions of state agencies and committ 
The roles of the superintendents in bi 
shaping and being shaped by polic; 
presented in the context of their bai 
grounds, attitudes, and admini 
orientations. 


dA eoe to Grob, major 

that influenced the nature and d 

of institution and state policy v 
creasing admissions due to po; 
expansion, differential attitudes : 
proaches toward social and 
groups, belief in the organic etic! 
mental illness and resulting. pe 
toward interpersonal technique: 

ing psychiatric professionalisn 
excluded potentially helpful la; 
personnel turnover, and the id 

tion of mental illness with i: 

Some of the solutions, proposed 
tempted, for the problems whi: 
Worcester at various times bc 

prising similarity to far mo: 
endeavors. For example, in 187 
intendent Bemis, strongly influe 

a visit to the Gheel colony in i 
proposed extensive decentralizati 
homelike, family-plan cottages clus 
around a unit devoted to central ûc 
sions, intensive treatment, and medi 
care. Unfortunately, his proposals wi 
defeated on the grounds of cost, 
tential danger, and decrease in medi 
authority. Worcester, therefore, paralle 
with the assumption of increasing stati 
responsibility for the mentally ill, con 
tinued its development as a large cem 
tralized institution. 

Grob has chosen to conclude 
study at 1920, because many individu: 
involved in the recent history of 
hospital are still alive, and the speed 
developments in succeeding years wo 
merit a separate volume. The book 15 
highly recommended for all who, in 
spired as they may be by the prese 
are willing to learn from the past. 
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Strained Transitions 


Millie Almy, with Edward Chittenden and Paula Miller. Foreword by 


Jean Piaget 


Young Children’s Thinking: Studies of Some Aspects of Piaget's 
Theory. New York: Teachers College Press, 1966. Pp. xii + 153. $5.25. 


Reviewed by JOHN C. WRIGHT 


The first author, Millie Almy, received 
her. PhD. from Columbia University 
nd is Professor of Psychology and 
“ducation, Teachers College, Columbia. 
he has had a long and distinguished 
ireer in the study of development and 
lucation in early childhood. She is au- 
or of Child Development and of Ways 
i Studying Children. Edward Chittenden 
ceived his PhD from Teachers Col- 
ge in 1964 and since then has been 
issistant Professor of Psychology at 
ount Holyoke College. Paula Miller 
so received her PhD from Teachers 
ollege in 1964 and is a practicing 
chool psychologist in New York. 

The reviewer, John C. Wright, is As- 
sociate Professor, Institute of Child 
Development, University of Minnesota. 
His 1960 PhD is from Stanford and he 
has recently spent a semester at Bruner's 
Center for Cognitive Studies, Harvard, 
as a Visiting Research Fellow. He is an 
experimental | investigator of human 
learning and cognitive processes but 
seems to be becoming a developmental- 
ist; he is doing research on attention 
and other | information-processing be- 
havior in cognitive development of nor- 
mal children. 


T. ‘remains an article of faith among 
dedicated English-speaking Piaget- 
ians that Piaget has provided a frame of 
reference that should revolutionize our 
thinking about teaching children, de- 
signing curricula, and training teachers. 
In a foreword to this volume the great 
man gives his blessing to both the faith 
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and the faithful, while chastising the 
authors for occasionally not obtaining 
results quite in keeping with the loyalty 
displayed elsewhere in the book. 

The authors, in reporting an eight- 
year project sponsored by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute at Columbia 
Teachers College, have attempted to 
do three things in this monograph: 1) 
to present Piaget’s views and the rele- 
vant literature on the development of 
logical thought and concrete operations 
in early chilhood, 2) to argue for the 
value of Piaget’s system in the con- 
text of primary education, and 3) to 
report three descriptive studies of their 
own. Their success in accomplishing 
these aims corresponds to the above 
(descending) order. 

The presentation of Piaget on thought 
in early childhood, though of necessity 
highly selective, is nevertheless an ex- 
cellent summary, discussed in a way 
that can provide the learning-oriented 
American undergraduate with a fair 
sampling of Piaget’s conceptual, meth- 
odological, and empirical work on con- 
servation, Replication, generalization, 
and experimental training studies are 
briefly, but fairly reviewed. Questions 
concerning the roles of learning, per- 
ception, and language in development 
are at least briefly identified. There is 
an honest statement of the major prob- 
lem for would-be applicants of Piaget 
to education: in what areas, at what 
stages, and in what order could some 
form of deliberate training, enrichment, 
or concentration of experience and ac- 


development, if indeed such experimen- 
tal acceleration is ever possible? No 
solutions are offered; no attempts at” 
intervention are made in the studies re- 
ported. The project is continuing, how- . 
ever, and a longitudinal study of en- 
riched vs. control samples is forth- 
coming. 


І. the middle chapters, the authors 
report their work on concrete орега- 
tions, in particular, the conservation of. 
number and continuous quantity. Un- 
like most other investigators, however, 
they have gone, оп to perform a longi- 
tudinal study, to search for effects of 
social class, to assess intellectual ability 
and achievement by standard tests, and 
to look for generalization of competence 
from conservation to a classification 
task (floating objects). The plan was 
thus ambitious and commendable. 
Unfortunately good basic design fre- 
quently deteriorated in practice or was 
degraded in the analysis of data. For 
example, on two occasions subtle re- 
sponse categories with high reliabilities 
were collapsed in order to simplify the * 
analysis. In both the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal studies twelve per cent of 
the total sample who violated the pre- 
dominant ordering of conservation per- 
formances was rescored so as to force 
all protocols into the modal develop- 
mental pattern. The difference between 
the middle and lower class samples was 
contaminated by a predominance in the 
latter of bilingual children from Puerto 
Rican families whose verbal disabilities 
were disproportionately great. Efforts to 
match cases were too seldom successful 
for conclusive comparisons. The cross 
sectional study of five-, six-, and seven- 
year-olds was paralleled by the longi- 
tudinal study in which the original five- 
year-olds were retested four times at 
six-month intervals. What thus would: 
have been a useful evaluation of con- 
tinuity and practice effects was un- 
avoidably spoiled by the introduction of 
Cuisenaire and Suppes curriculum en- 


richment materials after the cross-sec- | 


tional data were collected, but well be- 
fore the longitudinal study was com- 
pleted. 

Again, this time in the study of float- 
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tivity produce acceleration of cognitive 


lan: tions were categorized as relying on 
ion, weight, material, and eight 
ases. But in the course of data 
n rote identity explanations 
("it sinks because it’s a nail") were 
ombined with material explanations 
because it’s made of metal”). 
seems to this reviewer that rote 
lentity explanations are among the 
t primitive, while those based on 
terial come very close to the formal 
ational concept of specific gravity. 
restingly, Almy finds that the best 
servers at each age are among the 
orst predictors of which objects will 

and six-year-olds are poorer flo- 
tation predictors than either five- or 
ven-year-olds. 


seme many apparent deficits 
(some admittedly unavoidable) the au- 
thor ist that the trend of their re- 


n standardized — interview 
thods avoid many of the procedural 
knesses so often found in Genevan 
rch. But there are no statistical 
lyses of results beyond the descrip- 
€ level, Most of their data would 

1 been amenable not only to signifi- 
ince tests, but to a formal scalogram 

lysis for developmental ordering and 
sistency. Moreover the rather large 
umber of atypical patterns should have 
been analysed separately. 

One finding questioned by Piaget in 


t one instance of regression, that 
developmentally inferior perform- 
се on a subsequent interview. Nearly 
such reversals of the developmental 
ence, however, proved to be both 
tial and temporary, and might best 
Seen as evidence not of inadequate 
ment, but of transitional status, 
еп such an operational definition of 
п, the design of experimental 
les could be greatly sharpened, and 
techniques such as reinforce- 
extinction, confrontation, and the 
might be more successful in ac- 


been so far. Indeed transitionality as 
defined by the developmental psycholo- 
gist may correspond for some tasks to 
readiness as defined by the educator. 
Such a notion might be applied by a 
teacher who sought not only to present 
material to children at the point of 
maximum readiness, but conversely to 
select materials most relevant to the 
particular transition the child is in- 
volved in at a given time. 

The precise identification and experi- 
mental study of transitional states in 
cognitive development remains the ma- 
jor problem for neo-Piagetian research 
both ‘pure’ and applied. This volume 
only begins to attack the problem. The 
opening rationale and the final con- 
clusions, both convincing as arguments, 
display a continuity that is quite inde- 
pendent of the studies reported in the 
intervening chapters. It appears that 
the authors' convictions concerning the 
applicability of Piagetian theory to the 
education of young children were 


"strengthened not so much by the re- 


sults of the studies as by the experi- 
ence of having designed and conducted 
them within that theoretical framework. 
Indeed this experience is reflected in one 
of their most convincing contentions: 
that many insights are to be gained by 
a teacher merely through working with 
children in a Piagetian context, insights 
presumably valuable and as yet unat- 
tainable by other means. 


Determinants of 
Achievement 


David E. Lavin 


The Prediction of Academic Per- 
formance: A Theoretical Anal- 
ysis and Review of Research. 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1965. Pp. 182. $4.00. 


Reviewed by G. G. STERN 


The author, David E. Lavin, is an As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania, He has been a 
search Fellow in Harvard’s Depart: 
of Social Relations and a Research As- 
sociate at the Russell Sage Founda 
He is co-author with Orville G. Bi 
Jr. et al. of Personality and Deci 
Process. 

The reviewer, George С. Stern, 
Professor of Psychology and Hi 
Psychological Testing and Evalya 
Syracuse University. He is a social 
chologist interested in quantifying 
interaction between personality and 
vironment, He is well known for h 
work on college climate. 


HERE are over 56 million peopl 

US schools today, some 10 per 
of them in higher education, The 
all tested many times throughout 
school year, but the 50 million in 
elementary and secondary graves 
given at least опе standardi.-d 
each year that will have som 
on what program they go ii: 
what preparation if any thev 
for college, and thus ultimat: 
they are likely to go and how «c! 
will probably do after they get (5 

This alone makes testing 2 m 
factor in American life, even mo. 
when there are added to these figure 
the numbers being tested by busin 
the armed forces, and civil service. x 

The magnitude of this operation and 
its possible consequences led sociolo, 
Orville G. Brim, Jr., some years 
to begin to direct the Russell ба 
Foundation through an extensive pro 
gram of research on the social sig 
cance of psychological testing. 
Lavin's role in that program was 
survey the literature on the determina 
of academic achievement, and this b 
is an outgrowth of that effort. 

Lavin has assembled some 300 a 
demic prediction studies, mainly fr 
the journals devoted to educational a) 
psychological measurement but also i 
cluding major separate works and 
substantial number of items from D 
sertation Abstracts. The middle 195 
are covered primarily, but there is 
good sampling of material from | 
very beginning of that decade and it 
continued right on through the 
1960's. There are, on the other hand, 


more than two or three citations alto- 
gether prior to 1949. 


y of the major interests of psy- 
chologists working in this area during 
ine post-war period was the role of non- 
ognitive factors as predictors of per- 
ormance. Although personality studies 
were far from dominating the literature 
of these years, the interest stimulated 
by the work of Murray and his associ- 
ates with the Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II had a very sub- 
stantial influence on the character of 
the research done after the war. Lavin's 
book reflects this influence; his heaviest 
emphasis is on the role of personality 
factors as predictors of academic 
achievement. Roughly half of all his 
references are devoted to this topic, 
and provide a reasonable sense of the 
characteristic literature of this period 
lespite the fact that there are signifi- 
ant omissions. The total absence, for 
xample, of any reference to the vo- 
uminous material growing out of the 
alifornia authoritarianism studies is 
mewhat startling, as is the omission 

i such important contributors as San- 

rd or McKeachie to mention but two. 

The value of Lavin’s book lies else- 

here than in the thoroughness of his 
coverage, however. What he has done 
is to organize the material on academic 
prediction in terms of three classes of 
determinants: intelligence, personality 
and social status, and role variables. 
Simple analytic schema are developed 
for the purpose of clarifying some of 
the methodological issues in each of 
these areas, They are introduced by 
several chapters devoted to a discussion 
of the problems of defining and measur- 
ing academic achievement, and followed 
by a brief final chapter that bridges the 
gap between the person-trait centered 
studies characteristic of the period 
covered by Lavin's survey and the at- 
tempts to conceptualize the person-en- 
vironment interaction that were to fol- 
low in the 1960's. 

The book should be most useful for 
undergraduates being introduced to the 
more specialized problems of measure- 
ment and/or research relevant to coun- 
seling and school psychology. College 
admissions officers might also find it 
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helpful as a text around which to de- 
velop in-service training for staff mem- 
bers unfamiliar with the broader aspects 
of the testing movement and its rele- 
vance to their functions. 

Graduate students in education 
searching for thesis topics who find the 
Anastasi, Cronbach, or Gage volumes 
too sophisticated may also profit from 
Lavin’s work. He presents many ideas 
that will stimulate those just beginning 
to think about empirical research in 
this field. 


Wizard of Whim on 
Prickly Pear Hill 


Ernest Dichter 


Handbook of Consumer Motiva- 
tions: The Psychology of the 
World of Objects. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. xvi + 
486. $10.00. 


Reviewed by 'Ттмотну C. Brock 


The author, Ernest Dichter, has a 
1934 PhD from the University of 
Vienna and is President, Institute for 
Motivational Research, Inc. An earlier 
book was The Strategy of Desire. 

The reviewer, Timothy С. Brock, is 
Associate Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. His 
PhD is from Yale and he is essentially 
the same person who reviewed for CP 
in October, 1965, but now has an added 
interest in a research program that 
tests a commodity theory of value in 
consumer-type situations and has taken 
up active membership in APA’s Divi- 
sion of Consumer Psychology. 


S on top of lonely, wind-swept 
Prickly Pear Hill overlooking the 
Hudson at Croton, New York, is a 26- 
room castlelike mansion with a huge 
phallic symbol embellishing the front 
lawn. In a nearby guesthouse, “The 
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associate about their first experience — 
with a product, the best and worst ex- _ 


perience they have had, their feelings - 


in connection with their use of a product ` 


or service “yesterday and the day be- 

fore and before.” Meanwhile, in other 

locations distant from Prickly Pear, 

“Operation Daydream” proceeds: а, 
"series of displays and point of sales - 
tests" in stores (pharmacies, gasoline 

stations, etc.) "probe for consumers' 

product dreams." The eminence behind 

these edifices and explorations is Ernest 

Dichter, president of the Institute for 

Motivational Research and panjandrum 

of the new breed of advertising men 

who dabble in psychology to sell soap, 

raisins, and bras. “In a special test, 

the concept of a tailor of bras, a 

‘wizard of bras,’ was examined and it 

was found that he would have to be a 

nonsexual male, whimsical and make- 

believe... .” 

Dichter’s Handbook of Consumer 
Motivations is a potpourri of assertions 
about the meanings and motives that 
ostensibly govern consumers’ prefer- 
ences. The sole organizing principle of 
the volume appeared to be alphabetical. 
One chapter, “Foods and Their Motiva- 
tion,” runs from apples, asparagus, and 
barley, through eggs, grape juice, and 
horse meat, to sugar, tangerines and 
yogurt. Another, “Shelter,” reveals the 
hidden motivations evoked by bed, 
carpets, motels, and on to sterling silver, 
vacuum cleaner, and wood. "Wood is 
life. Wood is peace. Wood is strength. 
Wood is sensuous. Wood is busy. Wood. 
is fascinating. Wood is atmosphere." 
“Drugs” runs the gamut from anes- 
thetics to vitamins. And so on for 
"Cosmetics," "Toys," "Transportation," 
"Liquor, Cigarettes, and Other Plea- 
sures.” The same glossary treatment 
is extended to a later chapter on “Mo- 
tivational Mechanisms”: abreaction, ac- 
culturation . Gestalt psychology, 
guilt feelings . . . stress, symbols. The 
reader has the impression that the vol- 
ume's index is curiously superfluous. 


I. will be evident to anyone with a 
semester’s exposure to Introductory 
Psychology that the generalizations of 
Handbook of Consumer Motivations 
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are pontificated with militant indiffer- 
ence to conventional safeguards and 
caution in the collection, treatment, and 
reporting of evidence. Furthermore, the 
reader is never permitted to be puzzled 
by such obvious questions as ‘What 
j: proportion of the respondents felt that 
-ski instruction is like “taking a public 
course in sexual intercourse”? ог ‘What 
situational factors exacerbate people's 
“guilt about seeing soap lying in 
vater"?' Instead, the ‘multifarious ma- 
terial facets of everyday life are en- 
-dowed with animistic meanings con- 
veyed in assertions that are unburdened 
with qualification as to frequency, situ- 
tion, personality, and subculture. It is 
variably unclear whether Dichter's 
- ^ generalizations derive from the fantasy 
f a single Living Laboratory "guest," 
he intuition of Dichter himself, or are 
really respectably replicable empirical 
relationships. 

“In spite of these well-known methodo- 
gical criticisms of Dichter's dicta, it 
eemed possible that a research psy- 
hologist, on the prowl for interesting 
deas and novel insights, might turn to 
the volume with some profit. This hope, 
which was shared by the reviewer at 
the outset of his task, had to be 
“quickly jettisoned. The problem arises 
_ mainly from Dichter’s view that “the 
number of human motivations is limit- 
less": each product, each service, each 
experience, calls forth a different set of 
motivational mechanisms. Thus, his ap- 
“proach turns out to be antithetical to 
Scientific study of motivation which 
presumably seeks a reasonably parsi- 
monious set of explanatory concepts and 
principles, 

Nevertheless, while behavioral scien- 
tists must retreat in disappointment, it 

seems likely that Dichter and his enter- 

prises will continue to prosper. Sports 
Allustrated (July 24, 1961, p. 56) 

reports the typical reaction of one 
client, the Western Harness Associa- 
tion, to a “A Motivational Research 

_ Study Aimed at Increasing Public In- 

terest in Harness Racing and Building 

Attendance at the Los Angeles Racing 

"Tracks." “There are too many variables 

ecting attendance to measure the 

lue of Dr. Dichter's report in dollars 

d cents, but the association is well 


id 


7 


es 


pleased. ‘He got us thinking,’ General 

Manager Pres Jenuine says. ‘He showed 

us what people thought of our operation 

and the things we're selling.’ The doc- 

tor couldn’t agree more. With satisfied 
clients like this, it’s strictly rooty-toot- 
toot at the institute.” 


Troubles or Choices? 


John D. Krumboltz 


Revolution in Counseling: Impli? 
cations of Behavioral Science. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
Pp. ix + 121. $2.25. 


Reviewed by LEONA E. TYLER 


The editor, John D. Krumboltz, is 
Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. After his 1955 PhD from the 
University of Minnesota, he spent the 
years 1955-57 as a research psycholo- 
gist in the AFPTRC and then taught at 
Michigan State before moving to Stan- 
ford, 

The reviewer, Leona E. Tyler, is 
Dean of the Graduate School at the 
University of Oregon. She is a Minnesota 
PhD and since leaving Minneapolis has 
Spent her time in various psychological 
capacities at Oregon before undertaking 
academic administration, regarded by 
many as an honorable line of work. She 
is author of several books, including 
The Work of the Counselor. 


"pus little book presents more food 
for thought than we would expect 
to find in a brief 121 pages. Based on 
the Cubberley Conference held at Stan- 
ford University in 1965, it presents only 
five major papers, followed by an ap- 
pendix in which the topics of other 
conference sessions—demonstrations and 
informal seminars—are listed. 

The central theme is the utilization 
in counseling of techniques based on 
modern learning theories, particularly 
operant conditioning. Two papers, one 


» Jar to, if not identical with, the 
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by Krumboltz, one by Bijou, present 
the case for the new approach, explain- 
ing what it means, illustrating how it 
has been used in particular kinds of 
cases, endorsing it as a way of re 
ganizing the whole counseling ente 
prise. Two papers, by Shoben and | 
McDaniel, express some lack of « 
thusiasm for the proposed shift 
orientation without denying the ef 
tiveness of the techniques for the 
poses for which Bijou and Krum! 
have been using them. The fina! 
by Wrenn attempts to combine 
reasonable way the enthusiasm wi 
skepticism. 

It is apparent that the issue is 


debated by Skinner and Rogers on 
eral occasions. The main thing this 
adds to previous discussions is 
clear, concrete statements abou 
has been accomplished by usin 
seling techniques based on le: 
periments. The kind of behavior | 
Bijou has been carrying on wii 
school children to increase soc 
action and to decrease aggressiv: 
havior is perhaps more famili 

the work Krumboltz has done 
more strictly counseling context t: 
able young people to initiate co 

with other people, learn decision-: 
ing skills, and seek relevant informat 
Bijou’s work is based primarily « 
Skinnerian concepts. Krumboltz usc 
techniques derived from Pavlov, Wolpe 
Bandura, and others, in addition to 
operant conditioning. 

The other participants in the sym- 
posium do not question the value of 
such techniques in counseling practice 
Their purpose is rather to remind the 
reader that there are other aspects oí 
the complex counseling enterprise that 
should be kept in mind. For Shoben, the 
essential point of emphasis is personal 
worth. He insists that whatever coun- 
selors do must maintain and enhance 
the value of the individual in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of others. For 
McDaniel, the fundamental counseling 
task is to "study the learner in his total 
ecology and then design our activities 
in accordance with our findings." 

Where both `of these writers (and _ 
the reviewer) would take issue with 


Bijou and Krümboltz is on the proposi- 
on that the shift to the techniques 
they advocate really constitutes a ‘rey- 
olution’ in counseling. As McDaniel 
points out, emphases have shifted sev- 

times in the past. The application 
of concepts from the behavioral sciences 
hss characterized counseling ever since 
iis establishment as a profession some 
century ago. What this current 
t involves is emphasis on the meth- 


wledge they have accumulated. Is 
this revolution or only continuous 
progress? 

Answering that question is important 
only if accepting the idea of a revolution 
in counseling means that we define 
counseling as nothing but the kinds of 
activities Bijou and Krumboltz are en- 
gaged in. To do this means to accept 
the premise that counseling always starts 
with a situation in which there is some- 
hing wrong, a problem, a difficulty, an 
sadequacy. That Krumboltz makes this 

ssumption is shown in the begining of 
Js presentation when he speaks of 
he four questions “counselors have 

'aditionally asked themselves as they 
vrestled with the complex problems of 
their clients.” It is perhaps an assump- 
ion shared by most counselors, but it 
is neither universal nor necessary. As 
an alternative starting point one can 
use the basic existential truth that 
every individual is required to make 
choices about what he will do with his 
life. In this context, the main function 
of counseling is to facilitate the making 
of wise choices. Counseling is a service 
for everybody, rather than only a 
-means for correcting maladaptive be- 
havior or dealing with some special 
difficulty. It may, then, become a part, 
but not the essence, of the counseling 
process to use techniques based on re- 
inforcement theories of learning to 
change behavior that constitutes an 
obstacle to wise choice-making. 

But whatever the vantage point from 
which we survey the counseling scene, 
systematic procedures for producing de- 
sirable changes in behavior efficiently 
‘and predictably appear to be a valuable 
asset. Whether they constitute a revolu- 
tion or not, the ideas presented here 
deserve our careful consideration. 
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of these sciences, rather than the. 


Integrative Activity 
of the Brain 


An Interdisciplinary 
Approach 


Jerzy Konorski, M.D. 


Individuality in 
Pain and Suffering 


Asenath Petrie 


Modern Factor 
Analysis 


Revised Edition 


Harry H. Harman 


New from  — 


the University 
of Chicago Press 


How does the brain work? What are the 
neryous mechanisms of memory and forgetting, 
of perceptions and associations, of Pavlovian 
conditioning, of emotions, and of voluntary 
behavior? This book explains the functional 
organization of the brain which allows it to 
fulfill its control over animal and human be- 
havior. Its basic theory is founded on general 
principles of nervous activity as provided by 
recent neurophysiological and neuroanatomical 
studies, and on utilization of all relevant per- 
formances of the organisms. 


1967 10:67-16776 578 pages, illus., $15.00 


Varied reactions to pain and suffering are 
generally attributed to degrees of self-control. 
Dr. Petrie concludes, as a result of her experi- 
ments, that three kinds of personalities are 
subject to different forms of stress and suffer- 
ing—the reducer, the augmenter, and the 
moderate. She also demonstrates the different 
effects of alcohol, drugs, and other pain-re- 
lieving methods on each type. Her conclu- 
sions affect medicine, psychology, psychiatry, 
behavioral science, and social work. “The 
fundamental technical potentialities of this 
whole approach are enormous." —Lawrence $. 
Kubie, M.D. 


1967 LC:67-20578 216 pages, $5.00 


Some sections have been condensed and others 
have been expanded to bring the book into ac- 
cord with modern usage. Other changes are: 
A new chapter on Minres Method of factor 
analysis and a new, section on the Direct 
Oblimin Method of transformation to oblique 


factors; consistent use of matrix notation in | 


accordance with the usage of mathematical 
statisticians; computer applications; new prob- 
lems and exercises; and an updated bibliog- 
raphy. Harry H. Harman is senior research 
psychologist, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton. 


1967 LC:67-20572 474 pages, $12.50 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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In this Department cP’ invites 
|. discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
| that kind of intellectual dissent 

that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
Criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
o ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. Please send carbons, 


. BURSTEIN BACK TO MURSTEIN 


n Professor Murstein's reaction (CP, 
[une 1967, 12, 332) to my review of his 
book, A Handbook of Projective Tech- 
“niques (CP, Feb. 1967, 12, 68), he raises 
“a question as to the credentials of a non- 
author as a reviewer and selects three 
iticisms to review which he comments 
on. 

"Tbe issue of the credentials appropriate 
to a reviewer in CP is ultimately in the 
hands of the editors and the readers. I 
evaluated Murstein's book from the point 
of view of a teacher of projective tech- 

ques; the choice of the review's title, 
“A Consumer's Guide,” was not a casual 
one, and was intended to highlight that 

“choice of viewpoint. 

- Murstein’s response to the critical com- 
ments he chose to discuss in his letter 
bears some review. To the first, “The un- 
ortunate neglect of excellent theoretical 


i Schafer, and others. . . ,” Murstein re- 
sponds by citing other authors whom he 
did include. He appears to miss the point 

of the criticism, ie, “An avoidance of an 

~ adequate exploration of basic conceptual 


Ж 


terms ‘organic,’ etc. It is perhaps pertinent 
to observe that Murstein responds by 
counting names rather than by reviewing 
issues. To the second point, relative to 
the omission of reference to Holt’s scoring 
method, and to the Behn-Rorschach, 
Murstein replies by referring to “1300 
cited authors on projective techniques, 
141 cited lines on the Rorschach.” He 
goes on to palliate the omission of the 
Behn-Rorschach by referring to the in- 
clusion of material on the “newer, more 
popular and more useful Holtzman and 
Baughman innovations.” Line and citation 
counting cannot make reasonable the 
omitted mention of Holt’s scoring scheme 
representing the major convergence of 
psychoanalytic and projective theory; 
comparative evaluations of the Behn- 
Rorschach, the Holtzman and the Baugh- 
man would have been better included in 
his handbook than in a letter to the 
editor. 

Last, Murstein’s response to my point 
about omission about a consideration of 
intelligence testing and its relationship to 
projective testing by good humored refer- 
ences to other ignored issues: “Alaskans 
who took the Sentence Completion Test, 
geriatric studies with the Rorschach ..., 
thematic modifications such as the Zulu 
and the Indian TAT.” Once again Murstein’s 
reply seems eccentric. Assessments of intel- 
ligence are frequently included in psy- 
chological reports which involve the use 
and interpretation of projective tests. A 
handbook of projective techniques might 
more reasonably be expected to give a 
consideration of the relationship of intel- 
ligence testing to projective testing a 
higher priority than the specialized issues 
which Murstein regards as apparently 
equivalent. 

In closing, I would like to refer to 
Murstein’s suspicions that I might have 
a book on projective techniques in mind. 
It is true, I might write such a book 
someday. If I should, and if it should 
be sent to Professor Murstein for review, 
I wonder if he will review it from my 
point of view, or from his own. 

ALVIN G. BURSTEIN 
University of Illinois Medical School 


Contemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 


MARLOWE MISSES THE FRESH AÙ 


Shontz’s Research Methods in Ferson 
ality is a desperately needed whiff of 
air in the stale, smoky atmosphere 
passed off in most of our graduats 
as the necessary, life-giving ambien: 
really scientific psychology. СР» 
could never know it from the nit 
review by Marlowe (CP, 1967, 

Those who are interested in the stud: 
personality and who suspect that 
chological science is suffering fr 
physema may want: to breath decp!y 
Shontz’s book. ч. 

Shontz has not, of course, wri 
book that Marlow wants 
write if he ever gets around t< 
to-do-it book for an underg: 
ence" is not what has been 
Shontz, who assumes his read 
ance with the canons of research i 
tional experimental psychology ( 
cussions of probability levels, Type 
П errors and the like are not appro 
who addresses himself to broad «uc 
of logical inference from research 
(not narrow technical issues like res; 
sets), and who dares to raise the conside: -- 
tion of relevance, to theory and to real 1.2, 
of research strategies in personality. Tke 
book, in fact, emerges as a substantial and 
significant critique of current habits and 
dogmas in personality research, raising 
sophisticated questions and challenging ei- 
trenched cliches, for active researchers, 
Marlowe mistakes lucidity of style for 
superficiality. 

Shontz calls personality researchers back 
to their basic curiosity as a starting point | 
for a new perspective on dogmas and trap- _ 
pings of scientific “purity.” With full regard 
for scientific principles but with an un- 
common concern for the direction of the 
scientific enterprise in personality research: 
Shontz takes a stand for a more charitable 
view of case studies and a more skeptical 
view of the purists’ ideal, the experiment 
with direct control of the variables. 
Throughout is a concern for the theoretical. 
context of research, a concern in which . 
the American zeitgeist is blatantly de- 
ficient. How multitudinous are the studi 


with arbitrarily defined operations and | 


"sublime theoretical irrelevance, even when 
relevance is intended! 

р The book culminates in a discussion of 
— research, on the representative case (to 
` which Marlow makes a passing bow, lost 
amidst his pejoratives) which entails a 
econsideration of very basic issues, the 
:10st notable being the logic of generaliza- 
ion, one of the least understood matters 
in psychological science. 


Leo SUBOTNIK 
VA Center, Des Moines, Iowa 


FOR THE RECORD—NOCH EINMAL 


The book referred to in my note (CP, 
june 1967, 12, 334) was Hofstátter's Psy- 
р chologie (CP, 1965, 10, 387), not his and 
T. — Wendt's Quantitative Methoden der Psy- 

if. chologie into which it had somehow been 
3 transformed. Subediting? 


Н. ТвамѕсАвр 

Danish National Institute 
of Social Research 

Ed. 


Yes, 


ADD MALEWSKI 


May I draw your attention to an un- 
‘ortunate omission in the listing of Re- 
cent Slavic Books in psychology published 
in the June 1967 issue of Contemporary 
Psychology. The following book should 
have been included: 


Malewski, Andrzej. О zastosowaniach 
teorii zachowania (Applications of 
behavior theory). Warsaw: State Sci- 

* entific Publishing House, 1964. Pp. 186. 


The author was a brilliant young social 
psychologist who died just before the book 
was published. The appearance of the 
book indicated. an increasing interest and 
knowledge of contemporary American psy- 
chology in Poland, and presented an up-to- 
2 appraisal of the uses of learning 

ory and other developments in social 
_ psychology: Malewski’ work will doubt- 
desi have a lasting effect in Poland. 

173 W. Peter JANICKI 
$ United States Information Agency 


There are three different kinds of brains, 
“the one understands things unassisted, the 
_ other understands things when shown by 
. others, the third understands neither alone 
nor with the explanations of others. 
MOL MACHIAVELLI 


UJ 
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MARK ABRAHAMSON. Interpersonal Ac- 
commodation. Princeton, N. J.: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1966. Pp. vii + 
150. $1.75. 


This slender volume brings together 
a heterogeneous assembly of references 
from sociology, social psychology, and 
animal research in attempting to illumi- 
nate small group processes. The result 
is a rather free-associative treatment 
of such topics as vicarious learning, 
covert and gestural communication, 
conformity and deviation, leadership, 
and normative control Each of these 
traditional topics is viewed as an in- 
stance of individuals adjusting or ac- 
commodating to each other. There is 
novelty in the juxtaposition of research 
results from different theoretical tradi- 
tions, but little novelty of analysis or 
insight. The book could be a useful 
addition to the reading list of courses 
in small groups because it breaks the 
disciplinary constraints of research re- 
ferral typically accepted by one writing 
as a sociologist or as a psychologist. 

EDWARD E. Jones 


Ben N. Amp, Jr. (Ed.) Counseling and 
Psychotherapy: Classics on Theories 
and Issues. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science 
& Behavior Books, 1966. Pp. xiii + 
322. $5.95. 


This collection of readings presents 
twenty reprinted articles of which seven- 
teen appeared between 1957 and 1962. 
Selections from the writings of Callis, 
Ellis, Rogers, Thorne, Glasser and Tyler 
describe theoretical approaches and 
others by Mowrer, Maslow, Wrenn, Wil- 
liamson, Browning and Peters, Samler 
and Branden deal with related issues, 
such as goals, ethics, values, religion, 
and discipline. A four-page introduction 
by the editor and the three introductory 
papers by Callis, Thorne, and Tyler 
provide an overview but there is no at- 
tempt to interpret or contrast the vari- 


. 10 


ous approaches as represented by these . 
papers. 
ALBERT S, THOMPSON 


Nick J. CoOLARELLI and Saut M. 
ScEL. Ward Н: An Adventure in 
Innovation. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1966. Pp. viii + 248. 
$2.25. у 


This little paperback adds опе more 
to the growing list of reports of experi- 
ments at single state (or private) psy- | 
chiatric hospitals to upgrade and/or '- 
revolutionize the treatment of chronic ~ 
schizophrenic patients, It originated 
from a research project, undertaken by 
the authors at the Topeka State Hos- — 
pital in Kansas, that dealt with the so- 
called institution-produced dehumaniza- 
tion of the chronic mental patient. The |. — 
investigators challenged a number of . A 
traditional institutional practices, gave 
the psychiatric aide major responsibility. 
for treatment of patients on the ward 
and, in so doing, report that the project 
materially changed the climate and - 
culture of the whole hospital. 

]о$ЕРн D. MATARAZZO 


X 
Max С. FRANKEL, Е. WILLIAM Happ, ў 
and Maurice Р. Ѕмітн. Functional — 
Teaching of the Mentally Retarded. 
Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 1966. Pp. 
xvii + 241. $9.75. | 


Descriptions of some hundred in- 
structional games and tasks for use 
primarily with the trainable retarded. 
A rich source of ideas for teachers and 
those responsible for school and in- 
stitutional programs. 

NicHoLAs HOBBS 


А 


GERALD HANDEL (Ed.) The Psycho. 
social Interior of the Family: A 
Sourcebook for the Study of Whole 
Families. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1967. ` 
Pp. xi + 560. $10.75, 

A collection of readings designed to 
support the editors conviction that  - 
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ents as independent, and children as 
dent, variables. The methodolog- 
emphasis of the twenty-three as- 
bled papers by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
ists is on the qualitative analysis of 
iteraction patterns in ongoing family 
the substantive emphasis is on the 
iology of schizophrenia, neurosis, 
delinquency, or psychosomatic disorders. 
The papers are well chosen to reflect a 
concern with the discovery of useful 
ensions of social psychological anal- 
| rather than the measurement of 
dividual dispositions or dyadic types. 
The volume should provide stimulating 
discussion materials for courses in 
socialization, family structure, and 
à ly therapy. 
Epwarp E. Jones 


ILLINGWORTH and С. М. ILLING- 
ORTH. Lessons from Childhood: 
Some Aspects of the Early Life of 
usual Men and Women. Baltimore, 
Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1966. Pp. 
xi + 384. $10.00. 
Two English pediatricians have ab- 
acted. from standard biographies a 
tpourri of information about the 
lldhoods of 450 "unusual" men and 
“ women—individuals like Nehru, Ben- 
"tham, Robespierre, Nero, Hitler, 
‚ Pavlova, Roosevelt, Newton. 
They serve a colorful smorgasbord of 
delectations, but give the reader little 
tid in digesting them. The issue of 
uthenticity of reports is finessed, and 
‘there is no systematic comparison of 
early lives with later outcomes, The 
language of laymen is used. Homely 
| morals are pointed. The authors succeed 
Convincing the reader that there is 
urely no single path to eminence, nor 
creativity, nor to evil. 
ALBERTA ENGVALL SIEGEL 


DWIN M. LEMERT. Human Deviance, 
Social Problems, and Social Control. 
“(Prentice-Hall Sociology Series, Neil 

. Smelser, Ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. Pp. viii 


This book consists of a number of 
t cles selected by Edwin Lemert from 


hi: writings on 


: deviance. Such diverse forms of deviance 


as forgery, paranoia, alcoholism, and 
stuttering are investigated; a number of 
papers report .cross-cultural data 
gathered among such exotic peoples as 
the Nootka, Kwakiutl, Tonga, and, 
strangest of all, the Los Angelenos. 
While many of the articles are inter- 
esting and well-written, Lemert un- 
fortunately fails to unify this hetero- 
geneous material. There is no general 
introduction nor even individual article 
introductions relating the papers to one 
another. No index is provided. The re- 
search presented is not related to the 
general area of human and social 
deviance in any systematic fashion. 
These deficiencies seriously limit the 
book’s usefulness and general appeal. 
EDWIN I. MEGARGEE 


RICHARD W. LIEBAN. Cebuano Sorcery: 
Malign Magic in the Philippines. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University | of Cali- 
b Press, 1967. Pp. viii + 163. 

.00. 


An unusually clear description and 
analysis of sorcery among lowland 
Christians on the Philippine island of 
Cebu. The author has collected en- 
grossing case materials from sorcerers 
and their victims, in spite of the illicit 
and clandestine quality of the practice. 
Sorcerers often perform a dual role as 
perpetrators of “malign magic” and as 
healers of the unfortunate victims. The 
author’s treatment is in the tradition of 
sound ethnographic description, but he 
does offer the plausible theoretical hy- 
pothesis that sorcery and suspicions of 
it are linked to deficiencies of social 
control and likely to flourish in com- 
munities where modern developments 
have brought about some erosion of 
traditional, legitimate sanctions. 

EDWARD E. Jones 


Juvies H. Masserman, MD (Ей) 
Sexuality of Women: Scientific Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Spring 
Meeting of the American Academy of 
Psychoanalysis. (Science and Psycho- 
analysis, Decennial Vol.) New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1966. Pp. vii + 
168. $7.75. 

This volume on women brings to- 
gether a variety of papers delivered at 


‘the Tenth Annual Meeting of thi 


American Academy of Psychoanalysis. 


The contributors range from the Presi. © 


dents of Radcliffe and Sarah Lawrence 
College to a number of practicing psy- 
choanalysts, and the quality and topics 
of their contributions reflect the diy 
sity of their backgrounds. But m 
than anything, these papers docu 

the growing dissatisfaction of 
psychoanalysts with classical psyc 
analytic discussions of the psych 

and sexuality of women. Of parti 
interest in this respect are the clini 
papers on frigidity, pregnancy : 
father-daughter relationships by 
Moulton, Naomi Wenner, and 
Spiegel. The current mood of seli 
examination in the psychoanalytic move- 
ment is also considered in Judd Mar- 
mor's presidential address and ir 
papers by John Millet and Ji 
Reusch, The volume will therefore be of 
special interest to readers con 
with psychoanalytic views of f 


“development, Or With the curren! 


tion of the psychoanalytic mov 
KENNETH KEN:sTÓN 


Gumo Petter. With a for 
Jean РїАСЕТ. Die geistige Ev 
lung des Kindes im Werk von foun 
Piaget. Bern, Switzerland: Ve 
Hans Huber, 1966. Pp. 367. Fr./D 


38.— 


Petter summarizes Piaget's work by 
categorizing and classifying Piaget's 
terminology, concepts and hypotheses. 
Methods and results are described by 
presenting many pertinent examples of 
Piaget’s experimental work covering 
sensory and mediational intelligence, 
concrete and verbal thinking. Petter’s 
work is a success. Piaget praises it in 
the foreword. He compares Petter's 
overview to that of Flavell’s (Cf, 
March 1964, 9, 97) and states that 
Petter, like Flavell, was able to ex- 
tract the main guidelines of his 
(Piaget’s) work with utmost clarity. 
Piaget believes that he himself could 
not have done any better than Petter. 

FRANK WESLEY 


Jonas R. ВАРРЕРОВТ, MD (compiled | 
and edited by) Gustav BYCHOWSKI, 
Frances GRUENWALD, МАМЕ 


Contemporary Psychology, 
E^ y IM 


GutTTMACHER, NANCY B. Hay, WIL- 
LIAM C. JOHNSTON, GEORGE LASSEN, 
jou A. ORDWAY, GENE L. UsDIN 
(contributors) With forewords by 
Leo Н. BARTEMEIER and FREDERICK 
W. Brune. The Clinical Evaluation 
of the Dangerousness of the Mentally 
ДЇ. Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1967. 
Pp. xviii + 118. $6.50. 


The title of this volume was the 
topic of a panel discussion held by the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
1965, 'The papers and discussion by 
: number of psychiatrists and a psy- 
chologist who have been associated with 
the courts comprise the basic core of 
this book, The question frequently 
raised concerning the potential danger- 
ousness of a given client or patient re- 
quires the expert witness to make some 
predictive statements. Although few re- 
search data or guidelines are available, 
CP readers interested in the problems 
of court testimony and the prediction 
of potential danger in the mentally ill 
will find this small volume stimulating 
:nd useful. 

T. Jay Knorr 


PETER Н. Rossi and Bruce J. BIDDLE 
(Eds. With contributions by NEAL 
BaraNorr, Bruce J. BIDDLE, NELSON 
Foote, Morris JANOWITZ, MALCOLM 
S. KNOWLES, CHARLES F, LEHMANN, 
Henry F. McCusker, Jr., WILBERT 
J. McKEACHIE, James A. ROBINSON, 
Peter Н. Rosst, PHILIP SORENSEN, 

WRENCE М. SroLuRow, Davip 

STREET, and MARTIN Trow. The New 
“Media and Education: Their Impact 
‘on Society. Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 
1967. Pp. ix +417. $8.95. 


a 
"phis is a collection of speculative 


essays about the future impact on edu- 
cation of technological changes in the 
field of communication. The essays are 
imaginative and thoughtful, although 
some are excessively utopian in tone. 
Recommended to any reader who wishes 
to obtain insights into the consequences 
of technological innovations for educa- 
tion even if only to be better armed to 
vesist those which lead toward 1984. 
MonroN DEUTSCH 
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RICHARD P. Runyon and AUDREY 
Hasen. Fundamentals of Behavioral 
Statistics, Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1967. Pp. 304. $6.95. 


Another elementary text without 
unique features except to deny useful- 
ness of coded scores, as "horse and 
buggy" stuff, yet to use definition 
formulas for computing variances and 
тз (horse sans buggy?). On the Pre- 
face promise “to introduce new tech- 
niques” they earn a score = 1. There are 
some irritating slips; such as transposal 
of statements of the  central-limit 
theorem and the law of large numbers, 
a mix on the tailness of the F test 
(p. 163), an inadmissible probability 
statement about a population mean, 
the failure to note that power is a func- 
tion of parameters, and the implication 
that parametric statistics require an 
interval scale (pp. 80, 214). 

As one might anticipate, a 224-page 
exposition all the way to analysis of 
variance takes the student on a tour 
with too many sights and too little 
seeing. 

Quinn MCNEMAR 


Aaron L. RUTLEDGE and GERTRUDE 
Zemon Gass. Nineteen Negro Men: 
Personality and Manpower Retrain- 
ing. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1967. Pp. xv + 109. $5.50. 


A readable report of a Detroit demon- 
stration project in which hard-core un- 
employed Negro men were trained for 
work as practical nurses. Most of the 
nineteen men succeed in the year-long 
program but not without severe diff- 
culties. 

Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 


MARVIN E. SHAW and Jack M. WRIGHT. 
Scales for the Measurement of At- 
titudes. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967. Pp. xxii + 604. $14.50. 


With the exception of the first two 
chapters on the nature of attitudes and 
methods of scale construction, the book 
consists of a comprehensive catalog of 
attitude scale in many different areas. 
A summary of the essential technical 
information accompanies each scale. 
Making these instruments available in 


this way should facilitate the planning 
and conduct of attitude research. 
Leona E. TYLER . 


A. V. VarpMAN (Ed.) Pharmacology 
and the Physiology of the Reticular 
Formation. (Progress in Brain Re- 
search, Vol. 20) Amsterdam/London/ 
New York: Elsevier, 1967. Pp. viii 
+ 339. $21.75. 


This book is a monograph describing 
neuropharmacological work of the De- 
partment of Pharmacology, First Med- 
ical University at Leningrad, USSR. It . 
is also volume 20 of “Progress in Brain 
Research,” an International Multi- 
disciplinary Series being published by 
the Elsevier Publishing Company of the 
Netherlands. The book is divided into 
a series of brief chapters by different 
authors who report on their own re- 
search work with summary coverage of 
the research literature (both Russian 
and western) that is most relevant to 
their topic of interest. Valdman pro- 
vides a more general introductory 
chapter on the pharmacology of the 
brain in which he surveys neurophysi- 
ological effects of narcotics (e.g. anes- 
thetics), analgesics (e.g. opiates), sym- 
pathomimetics (e.g. 
and psychotherapeutic drugs (eg, 
Chlorpromazine). The book will of di- 


' rect relevance to psychologists inter- 


ested in psychopharmacology. 
GARTH J, THOMAS 


Sraven W. Weester. The Disadvan- 4 
taged Learner: Knowing, Understand- 
ing, Educating. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Chandler, 1966. Pp. xiii + 644. $7.50. 


While collections of papers in the 
form of “readings” seldom deserve re- 
view, this assemblage is of such merit, 
and is in a field of such immediate high 
concern, as to warrant at least some 
notice. The selections are wide-ranging _ 
and judiciously chosen, tapping sources | 


not ordinarily seen by teachers, and uj 


the authors are among the most per- 
ceptive of observers of the culturally 
disadvantaged learner. The book should 
be quite useful both as a supplementary 
text and as a library resource. 
NicHotas HOBBS 
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catecholamines), 


the last six of which are comprehensive 
dies. of socialization in six widely 


“comparable ethnographic and in- 
idual data on childrearing in different 
tures. It is, in fact, an outgrowth 


| їп 1954. ee comments 
members of the team, expressing 
views about and experience with 
data collection procedures, have 
en added to increase the value of 
їз already useful document on the 
history of a research project. 
inds of data discussed include in- 
ant ratings of "typical punish- 
ro folk tales, interviews with 
nts, and detailed observations of 
ldren in natural settings. 


EDWARD E. Jones 


-bhrenias. Springfield, Ш.: Thomas, 
1966, Pp. xi + 371. $12.50, ~ 


enia and offers a modified psycho- 

analytic theory of treatment which en- 

compasses social environmental, per- 

onality, and somatic factors. A review 

Xf the literature on schizophrenia and 

relevant case history data supplement 
oth heoretical material. 


RALPH W. HEINE 


` BOOKS RECEIVED 

AHMANN, J. STANLEY and Grock, MAR- 
vin D. Evaluating pupil growth: prin- 
ciples of tests and measurement. 3rd Ed. 
Boston, Mass: Allyn & Bacon, 1967. 
Pp. xi +605. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM. 
College student profiles: norms for the 
ACT assessment. Iowa City: The Ameri- 
can College Testing Program, 1966. 
Pp. xii + 292. $3.50. 

ARGYLE, MICHAEL. The psychology of in- 
terpersonal behavior. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin, 1967. Pp. 223. $1.25. 

BANDLER, BERNARD, MD (Ed.) Psychiatry 
in the general hospital. (International 
Psychiatry Clinics, Fall 1966, Vol. 3, 
No. 3) Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1966. Pp. xii + 211. 

Bennet, E. A. What Jung really said. 
(What They Really Said Series, A. N. 
Gilkes, Ed.) New York: Schocken, 
1966. Pp. 186. $4.00. 

Віттев, WILHELM (Ed.) Einsamkeit in 
medizinisch-psychologischer theologischer 
und  sociologischer Sicht. Stuttgart: 
Klett, 1967. Pp. 244. DM/18,80. 

Вгосн, Herbert A. and Prince, MELVIN. 
Social crisis and deviance: theoretical 
foundations. New York: Random House, 
1967. Pp. xit+172. $1.95. 

Brum, Eva Marta and Brum, RICHARD Н. 
Foreword by Morris Е. Cuarerz. 
Alcoholism: modern psychological ap- 
proaches to treatment. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1967. Pp. xvi +373. $10.00. 

Bor, J. SAMUEL. The art of awareness: 
а textbook on general semantics, Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1966. 
Рр. хіх + 299. $6.75. 

BORGER, ROBERT and SEABORNE, A. E. M. 
The psychology of learning. Baltimore: 
Penguin, 1966. Pp. 248. $1.25. 

BORING, EDWIN С. and LINDZEY, GARDNER 
(Eds.) A history of psychology in auto- 
biography. Vol. V. (The Century Psy- 
chology Series; R. Elliott, G. Lindzey, 
K. MacCorquodale, Eds) New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. Pp. xiii 
+ 449. 

Borwiwick, Jack. Cognitive processes in 
maturity and old age. New York: 
Springer, 1967. Pp. x +212. $5.75. 

Boupow, RAYMOND. L'Amalyse mathe- 
matique des faits sociaux. Paris: Edi- 
tions PLON, 1967. Pp. 464. 25 F +11. 

Davis, Ккттн. Human relations at work: 
the dynamics of organizational behavior. 
$rd Ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967. Pp. xi+ 559. $8.95, 

DeBary, Por. La mesure des attitudes. 
(Le Psychologue, Paul Fraise, Ed.) 


Paris: Presses Universitaire des France, 
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Brave New Perceptual World 


James J. Gibson 


1966. Pp. xiv + 335. $7.50. 


~ The author, James J. Gibson, for 
|. many years Professor of Psychology at 
` Cornell University, received his PhD 
from Princeton University, He was the 
cipient of the Howard C. Warren 
Medal from the Society of Experimental 
Psychologists in 1951 and of the APA 
Distinguished Scientific Contribution 
Award in 1961. 
_ The reviewer, Carl Sherrick, is still 
at Princeton University as Research 
- Psychologist and Lecturer, still does 
research on cutaneous sensitivity, and 
has currently extended his hands and 
- cortex to visual synthetic movement. He 
ds also still preparing for Basic Books 
a Short, History of the Psychology of 
Sensation. 


ANNE of the great satisfactions to 
МҸ students of the creative process is 
` that of observing the continuity of be- 
“havior as it verges on closure. This will 
be one of the minor rewards for Gib- 
‘son-watchers as they read his latest 
contribution to perceptual theory. Even 
“greater reinforcement is afforded the 
interested student by Gibson's extension 

of his ideas concerning visual percep- 

tion to the subordinate sensory systems, 

and his more careful delineation of the 

m concepts of stimulus, sensation, per- 
ception, and perceptual learning. This 
book is the logical outgrowth of the 
ideas expressed in The Perception of 
the Visual World (Houghton-Miffiin, 


wes 
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The Senses Considered as Perceptual Systems. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 


Reviewed by CARL SHERRICK 


1950), and Perception as a Function of 
Stimulation (Chapter in Koch, S., Psy- 
chology: A Study of Science, Study I, 
Vol. 1, McGraw-Hill, 1959). 

It is Gibson's intention to break the 
reader's dependence on classical ap- 
proaches to the problems of perception, 
and to this end he dons the mántle of 
the revolutionary. His opening gun 
appears as a series of quotes on the 
unnumbered page following the table 
of contents. Aristotle, Hobbes, Müller, 
and Helmholtz are quoted concerning 
their separate opinions on the origins 
of perception, and are followed by a 
fifth quote: "There is nothing so plain 
boring as the constant repetition of as- 
sertions that are not true (J. L. Austin, 
1962).” If twitting the defenseless dead 
is not your harbor of tea, consider 
Chapters 1 and 2. In Chapter 1 is dis- 
cussed what Gibson calls stimulus 
ecology, in Chapter 2 what I would call 
organism economy. Stimulus ecology 
deals with the physics of ambient stim- 
uli, such as the optics of randomly tex- 
tured and slanted reflecting surfaces in 
the sunlit world, or the acoustics of 
confined spaces with the attendant non- 
plane-parallel-progressive sound waves, 
or the gravitational field of irregularly 
slanted surfaces. Chapter 2 is an at- 
tempt to reclassify sensory and motor 
systems to make them functionally com- 
patible with the stimulus ecology of 
Chapter 1. Little of the content of these 
chapters will be new to the student of 
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the senses; it is the arrangement and 
emphasis of the material that is novel, 
and to which the reader must attend if 
he would derive the maximum of in- 
formation from the rest of the book. 


Els shaken the reader's faith in 
the orthodoxy of perceptual theory all 
the way from Aristotle to Boring, 
Gibson explains the need for a new ap- 
proach, Briefly, it is that perception 
cannot be based on sensation, if by 
sensation is meant the response of the 
observer to the application of stimulus 
energy to an isolated receptor system, 
This is the subject matter of the dia- 
logue between classical sensory psy- 
chophysics and physiology, and while 
this is a real problem area, Gibson in- 
sists that it is not the true basis of 
perception. Sensory psychophysiology 
is not the true basis because, Gibson 
says, phenomena such as ‘facial vision’ 
of the blind demonstrate that there can 
be ‘sensationless’ perceptions, and be- 
cause the cataloguing of sensations 
themselves has never succeeded, These 
are only two of several arguments ad- 
vanced in the book, all of which are 
intended not only to challenge the 
Titchenerian core-context theory of 
perception and its modern masquerades, 
but also to suggest that much of per- 
ceptual psychophysics is in the service 
of physiology. Those of us who were 
reared in both the Wundtian and the 
Protestant tradition are well aware that 
the latter cut may be the unkindest of 


all; to be caught worshiping a false god. 


will never rival the discomfort of find- 
ing oneself in the wrong pew. 

To say in a few words what per- 
ception is, according to Gibson, is not 
possible. That is what the rest of the 
book does, first, by redefining the five 
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-sene channels as modes of attending 


(making them active, collateral, cor- 
| relative processes), secondly, by singling 
out invariance as the aspect of the 
` world to which the organism responds. 
The image, retinal or otherwise, the 
action potential, the cell assembly, and 
the brain field are unnecessary postu- 
lates for perception. The environment 
ordinarily provides a continuous, topo- 
graphically stable efflux of information 
to a probing organism whose orienta- 
— tion is modified to maintain at a maxi- 
* mum those properties of the environ- 
- ment that evolution within it has made 
useful, be they food, a mate, upright- 
ness, or clarity of the landscape. To 
account for the organism's ability to 
detect the maximum, Gibson has de- 
“vised the concept of resonance, which 
= is a kind of automatic tuning of at- 
tentiveness to the invariant features of 
the surroundings. This explains how, 
i When the observer explores his world, 
E the excitation of his receptors may be 
А constantly changing yet „his current 
_ idea of his environment remains stable. 
_ The resonance concept acquires a sec- 
ond, related function when Gibson calls 
upon it to explain recognition, identifi- 
cation, and other mnemonic processes. 
— The full development of the relation 
of perceiving to memory awaits the ap- 
pearance of a book by E. J. Gibson, 
according to a promissory note in the 
. present book (p. 271). 
The clarity and penetration of his 
thought in the critical analysis of older 
theories are not equalled in Gibson's con- 
struction of new theory. Increasing 
| reliance on the developmental aspects 
of perception, and therefore on the sub- 
ject matter of the second promised 
book, is apparent in the later chapters 
of the present book. The reader may be 
left in a state that Zeigarnik would 
find interesting. The attainment of 
2. darity at the perceptual level may be, 
5 Gibson says, an automatic response 
for the organism, but it is grinding, 
. often unreinforcing, work at the theo- 
retical level. The Edison formula of one 
per cent inspiration and 99 per cent 
perspiration surely applies to perceptual 


a theory. Gibson has supplied inspiration, 
ie but many an E will perspire and many 


ап О will sweat before clarity of the 
New World is achieved. 
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Cognitions апа Conservations: 
Two Views 


Jerome S. Bruner, Rose К. Olver, Patricia M. Greenfield, e£ al. 
Studies in Cognitive Growth. New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. xvi + 343. 


$7.95. 


The first author, Jerome Bruner, is 
Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the Center for Cognitive Studies at 
Harvard University. He is Past-Presi- 
dent of the American Psychological As- 
sociation and a recipient of its Dis- 
tinguished Scientific Contribution Award. 
The second author, Rose К. Olver, is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
Amherst College and the first woman 
member of its faculty. She received her 
PhD from Radcliffe College in 1961 and 
was a member of the Harvard faculty 
and a Fellow in the Center for Cognitive 
Studies. Patricia M. Greenfield earned 
her PhD at Harvard in 1966 and is now 
on the staff of the Research Center in 
Early Childhood Education, Syracuse 
University, and Research Psychologist 
at the Children’s Center, Department of 
Pediatrics, Upstate Medical Center, not 
“still in the Department of Social Rela- 
tions at Harvard” as was erroneously 
reported in the February 1967 issue of 
CP (p. 104). 


David McNeill is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at The University 
of Michigan. His PhD is from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1962. 
Between Berkeley and Ann Arbor, he 
spent three years at the Center for 
Cognitive Studies. He is back there 
again for the academic year, 1967-68, 
teaching psycholinguistics and working 
with his friends, George А. Miller, 
Roger Brown, and Jerome Bruner. With 
respect to them all, and particularly 
with respect to the latter, he promises 
total objectivity. His interests are in 
language acquisition, general psycho- 
linguistics, and cognitive development. 


Jean Piaget, the last reviewer, is Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Psychology at 
the University of Geneva and needs no 
other introduction. 


Reviewed by Davi MCNEILL 
pe 

Me readers of this review doubt 

lessly have had the experience o: 
struggling with a problem that remain: 
obscure until it has been formulated in 
words; but with that step taken, th 
problem abruptly becomes clear. Some 
how, one gains insight into a problem b; 
describing it. This phenomenon, what 
ever it may be, is a dominating con- 
cern of the book under review, Studie: 
in Cognitive Growth, a collection of 
studies by Jerome S. Bruner and his 
colleagues at the Center for Cognitive 
Studies at Harvard. 

The book itself describes a number 
of experiments, mostly performed with 
children of 6 to 12 years, covering a 
gamut of situations and places—from 
Boston to Senegal, from conservation 
to twenty-questions. There are experi- 
ments on conceptual strategies, order- 
ing, the equivalence of diverse things, 
relations, and perceptual recognition. 
Buttressing them all are two theoretical 
chapters by Bruner, plus a brief re- 
view and commentary at the end. There 
are many fascinating observations— 
“growth errors,” for example, in which 
older children perform more poorly on 
certain tasks than do younger children. 
There is a great deal of excitement and 
enthusiasm for the topic. And also, the 
reader should be warned, there is frus- 
tration for anyone who reads it in the 
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spires as children develop into 
3 lly mature beings. For de- 
pite -enerficial appearances, Studies in 
vive Growth is not an easy book. 
= careful reader can be misled; 
reader will surely miss the 
ther. 
one interested in developmental 
zuistics, as is the reviewer, 
ok is an important and highly 
confluence of two central con- 
language and thought. The chief 
zn of the book, ironically, de- 
from the significance of the ideas 
»esents. Indeed, so significant are 
« ideas that anything short of a full 
lopment of them must be criticized. 


1 iN BASIC IDEA is that of representation. 
li is taken to be axiomatic that in- 
formation about the world is coded in 
form. However, the code is not 
з the same: it changes with time 
vod with the purpose to which it is put. 
ihree such codes are distinguished. 
ometimes information is represented 
‘nactively, that is, in terms of a par- 
'icular, habitual action; sometimes in- 
‘ormation is represented  zkonically, 
that is, in terms of an image; and some- 
times information is represented sym- 
bolically, that is, in terms of an ar- 
bitrary and abstract schema, of which 
language is the foremost instance. 

Given these three categories, which 
themselves are not out of the ordinary 
among theories of cognition, several 
other problems arise. One is to char- 
` acterize the form assumed by informa- 
^ tion represented in each of these ways, 
` a matter of describing the code itself. 
- Another is to describe their develop- 
ment. A third is to demonstrate that 


om 
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problems is faced more or less squarely, 
and the second problem is dealt with 
quite ingeniously. The third, however, 
is touched only indirectly, although the 
reality of symbolic representation is 
not in doubt. Let us see what the 
authors have to say. We shall cover 
much of the theoretical account, plus 
several of the experiments. 

Enactive and ikonic representation do 
not play a major role in Studies in 
Joguitive Growth. The description of 


оре of obtaining a definitive picture of 


they actually exist. The first of these, 


them is thin, and they work into the 


research only as foils for what is of 
major interest, symbolic representa- 
tion. Nonetheless, they occupy a system- 
atic position. As in Piaget's descrip- 
tion of intellectual growth, in which 
the order of: development is sensory- 
motor intelligence, followed by rep- 
resentational intelligence, followed by 
operational intelligence, so also in 
Bruner's account—enactive representa- 
tion appears first, followed by ikonic, 
which in turn is followed by symbolic. 
However, unlike Piaget, Bruner does not 
have earlier stages assimilated to and 
restructured by later ones. To Bruner, 
it is entirely plausible for an adult to 
represent information to himself in all 
three ways. Indeed, one's deepest in- 
sights come precisely through such 
triple representations. 

An important consequence of Bruner's 
argument is that multiple representa- 
tion provides the condition under which 
changes in the prevailing mode of rep- 
resentation take place. Change comes 
through conflict, which can arise when 
the same event is represented in two 
or more ways. The theory thus provides 
a natural interpretation of intellectual 
growth. 

Take as an example one of the ex- 
periments (Ch. 9). It begins as an 
ordinary test of conservation. A child 
is shown two glasses equally full of 
water, plus an empty glass, taller and 
thinner than the others. A screen is 
placed in front of the glasses, conceal- 
ing all but the top of the taller one, 
and the water from one of the shorter 
glasses is poured into the taller glass. 
The child is asked whether the taller 
glass contains more, less, or the same 
amount of water as the unpoured 
shorter glass. Most children, even four- 
year-olds, claim that the amount is the 
same. The screen is now removed, re- 
vealing, of course, a higher water level 
in the taller glass. For adults and older 
children, there is no conflict between 
the assertion that the amount of water 
is unchanged, and the sight of the higher 
water level in the taller glass. They are 
capable of conservation. But for younger 
children, four and five years old, there 
is a conflict, for the higher water level 
betokens more water. It is at such 
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moments, Bruner claims, that cognitive 
growth can occur. 

In the case of this experiment, six 
and seven-year-old children show con- 
siderable improvement in their perform- 
ance on a standard conservation test 
after witnessing such unscreening, five- 
year-olds show somewhat less improve- 
ment, and four-year-olds show none at 
all. A conflict between symbolic and 
ikonic representation thus has a greater . 
effect on older children. 


Ts understand Bruner's explanation 


of this result (as well as many others), _ 3 
we must consider his theory of symbolic . | 


representation. The task is an arduous 
one, for the theory is both intricate 
and (in a way to be indicated shortly) 
incomplete. Its central tenets run as 
follows. First, language, particularly in 
its universal aspects, embodies the “‘ulti- 
mate structure of thought.” Second, 
language matures much earlier in a 
child's development than do his intel- 
lectual abilities, so language is poised; 
as it were, ready for the emergence of 


symbolic representation. Third, mature u 


thought is verbalized, by which is meant 
that it has some characteristics in com- 
mon with language—productivity, flexi- 
bility, discreteness, and what Bruner 
calls transformability, Fourth, thought 
becomes verbalized when language is 
used as an instrument of thought, as a 
"ratiocinative amplifier,” which hap- 
pens when language and thought come 
into conflict. Fifth, the use of language 
as an instrument of thought is en- 
couraged by acculturation, particularly 
by the experience of schooling—where 
children are told about things out of 
context, rather than (as before school 
and іп non-literate societies) being. 
shown. things in context. 

It is impossible in a brief review to 
convey the variety of information that 
Bruner is able to associate with this 
theory. A substantial portion of the in- 
tellectual tradition that has to do with 
man, his works, and his origins, turns 
out in force to contribute to it. 

However, it is a difficult theory and 
this wealth of detail does not make it 
any easier to understand. On the con- 
trary, the details obscure the theory's 
basic fault: its most original ideas are 
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nis own direction, Instead he 
self to be deflected by what 
е context of symbolic represen- 
ation, an irrelevancy—namely, a great 
-mass of work by Piaget, particularly 
the work on conservation. 

СА fuller pursuit of Bruners own 
deas might have removed what now 
eems an ambiguity in the present treat- 
“ment. "Symbolic representation" has 
two distinct meanings; remarks made 
bout one cannot be made about the 
Other. Some crucial insight needed to 
“resolve this ambiguity is still missing. 


N one sense of symbolic representa- 
tion, language is regarded as a notation 
for the process of thought, It is а more 
efficient, flexible, and generally far more 
powerful, means of manipulating 
Schemas already available to the mind. 
‘Under this interpretation, language and 
thought must have ultimately the same 
Tucture, since otherwise language could 
not serve as a notation. However, for 
this very reason, language is not essential 
to cognition, since thought would take 
fundamentally the same form without. 
But language is extremely convenient 
to cognition, and perhaps essential for 
aching certain levels of abstraction 
апа complexity: The metaphor, that lan- 
guage is “a ratiocinative amplifier,” 
seems to refer to this sense of symbolic 
representation. 

In its second sense, symbolic rep- 
resentation refers to language as a 
catalyst for intellectual development. It 
is the conflict between a description in 
language and the appearance of some- 
‘thing in perception that forces cogni- 
tion to change. In this case, language 
‘is essential to intellectual development, 
for it is only through language that such 
conflicts arise. Without them, the mind 
remains stunted, dwarfish, However, 
language and thought must not take 
the same form in this sense of symbolic 
representation. And indeed, in the pri- 
mary example of conflict (the Screening 
experiment described above), language 
nd thought do not take the same form. 
‘The conflict is between a child’s state- 
ent, “They are the same,” and his 
perception of a difference in water level. 
The. шу: change isa differentiation 


am 


E 


did not go far 


$ id the child's- primitive, global idea of 
the identity of an object into the dis- 
tinct concepts of identity of substance 
and identity of amount. The child's 
description does not express this new 
idea underlying conservation. Rather, 
it forces him to rearrange his thinking 
so as to make the description true. 

There is, then, an ambiguity in the 
treatment of symbolic representation: 
if language is sometimes a notion for 
thought, it cannot at the same time be 
in conflict with thought. Nonetheless, 
the experiments reported in Studies in 
Cognitive Growth make it abundantly 
clear that language serves both func- 
tions, The next step will be to show 
how the two sort themselves out. 

We thus have some idea of how 
putting problems to ourselves in words 
is important to the process of thought. 
Our idea is not complete, but perhaps 
soon we shall be able to put even this 
idea into words. 


Reviewed by JEAN ВАсЕт 


EE BRUNER and his eleven col- 
laborators have given me great 
pleasure in dedicating to me the fine 
book they have written on cognitive de- 
velopment and I thank them most 
heartily for it. I thus find it embarrass- 
ing to write a critical review of their 
work, but, as they say themselves, 
fundamental agreement on the important 
problems does not exclude disagreement 
on certain specific interpretations. Such 
points of disagreement are useful, for 
they are conducive to new experiments, 
and we still need a great number of new 
facts to confirm or invalidate our vari- 
ous hypotheses, 

The two central problems which to 
my mind dominate all questions of cog- 
nitive development are (1) to deter- 
mine whether knowledge consists only 
in copying or imitating reality, or 
whether to understand reality it is nec- 
essary to invent the structures which 
enable us to assimilate reality, and con- 
sequently (2) to determine whether 
the actions performed by the subject 
on reality consist simply in the con- 
struction of appropriate images and 
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adequate language, or whether. the sub- 
ject’s actions, and, later, his « operations. 
transform reality and modify objects. * 
cannot help being astounded that psv- 
chologists from large countries whic. 
like the USA and the USSR, intend + 
transform our world, have no grea: 
ambition than to describe the activi: 
of the subject as the mere construct 
_ of adequate images and sufficient |. 
guage; I find it hard to believe that - 
can build sputniks or plan trips to i 
moon with no more than good copies 
observable or already observed data i 
guide из. 

Bruner has no faith in logic (excep 
in the concept of identity) and he ha 
not understood the role of operations: 
structures. No doubt he believes tho: 
this is the main difference between us 
But it goes deeper than that. It is ; 
matter of indifference to me whether o; 
not one uses the language of moder: 
logic to describe the operations of sub 
jects; but if one ignores these opera 
tions it seems to me that one can under 
stand neither Euclid, nor Newton, no: 
Einstein, nor the child, because cogn: 
tive development is a continuous build 
ing of new transformational structure 
and not the making of cameras or talk 
ing machines, 

Bruner does say that I “missed the 
heart of the conservation problem,” 2 
problem on which I have been working 
for the last 30 years. He is right, of 
course, but that does not mean that he 
himself has understood it in a much 
shorter time. We are beginning to dis- 
cover that for a thorough understand- 
ing of the mechanism of operations we 
have to start with an analysis of func- 
tions (in the mathematical sense) and of 
identity itself at a pre- operatory level, 
and this study of identity, which we 
started. two or three years ago, has al- 
ready given some surprising results that 
lead to interpretations very different 
from Bruner’s. 


Bos considering Bruner's interpre- 
tations, however, it is necessary to 
point out three misconceptions which 
recur throughout the volume and dis- 
tort the whole discussion. (1) In the 
screening experiments (and Bruner for- 


tion,  Pseudo-conservation is 

ot by a simple check which 

has not applied: when a child 

t there will be the same quan- 

> drink, one should ask him to 

he same amount of liquid into 
ferent, empty glasses, one low 

de, and one tall and narrow; in 
pseudoconservation the child 

sour liquid into both glasses up to 

ame level, without paying atten- 

to the difference in width, which 
clearly that his (correct) answer 

not based on conservation of quan- 

üt. Without this check many of 
trwner’s results cannot be used. (2) 
Bruner also confuses co-variance of 
dimensions with compensation; {Мз 
leads him to maintain, wrongly, that 
compensation can be present without 
conservation. In fact, co-variance can 
he acquired by direct perceptive re- 
cording of real situations without com- 
prehension, and here again Bruner 


omitted to apply checking experiments“ 


‘hat would decide the matter. (3) He also 
continuously confuses "renversabilité," 
or empirical return, with reversibility. 
"Renversabilité" is a physical concept 
(e.g., when one notes that an elastic or 
à spring can become longer and then 
become shorter) whereas reversibility is 
а logico-spatial or operatory concept 
(movement from A to B is nullified by 
returning from B to A) and, here again, 
careful experimentation is necessary to 
distinguish the two concepts. 
When Bruner claims that neither re- 
- versibility nor compensation are neces- 
sary for conservation, he is being 
equivocal in three ways: the three cen- 
tral notions in this discussion (con- 
servation, compensation and reversi- 
bility), are poorly defined and poorly 
tested in a book that sets out to give 
an accurate theory of conservation, 
_ superior to our own. ... 
‘The main contention of the book is 
- that conservation is due to learning 
which liberates the concept of identity 
from the conflicts induced by perceptual 
cues, and this learning is supposed to 
take place thanks to manipulation (“теп- 


versibilité”) and, especially, to lan- 
guage, T 


As regards language, Bruner believes 
that learning consists in relating innate 
syntactic structures (syntactic maturity) 
to reality, but he does not give any ex- 
perimental data on linguistic develop- 
ment itself, nor on its relationship with 
cognitive structure. H. Sinclair suc- 
ceeded in showing experimentally that 
the child's language is actually trans- 
formed along with the construction of 
operational structures. Verbal training, 
however, results in progress in conserva- 
tion with only 1095 of subjects, though 
after such training 65% of subjects 
show a grasp of co-variance of dimen- 
sions (again, co-variance must not be 
confused with compensation). This goes 
to show that operations direct language 
acquisitions rather than vice versa. 

As regards identity, what sets it apart 
from the concept of conservation is that 
identity is only qualitative, and can 
therefore be acquired by the dissociation 
of a perceptive quality from other per- 
ceptive qualities: e.g., with liquids if a 
= color, b =the quality of being a 
liquid and c — shape, then abc stays “the 
same water" for the subject because a 
and b have not changed and only c is 
modified. Conservation, however, in- 
volves quantities that are not percep- 
tive, but have to be constructed by 
compensation between different dimen- 
sions (co-variance is acquired much 
earlier in development, even in the 
shape of “function”). These quantities 
call for progression from ordinal scales 
to hyperordinal scales (Suppes), and to 
extensive or numerical scales. A de- 
tailed study of the different forms of 
identity shows that the problem is far 
more complex than Bruner supposes. 


As regards Bruner's experimental ap- 
proach, I am. surprised by its recurring 
superficiality and the considerable la- 
cunae due to the absence of checks. 
For instance, nowhere is there to be 
found a precise determination of the 
initial and final developmental levels in 
the pre-tests and post-tests, though dif- 
ferent levels may be indicated by the 
child's arguments, by the possible links 
with other structures and by the dura- 
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bility of the acquired behavior. These. 
lacunae are the more serious since the 
learning sessions were concerned with 
the exact same problems: for instance. 
(p. 198) when the liquid is poured into. 
a glass with a different diameter, 100% 
of the 7-year-olds are said to possess — 
conservation but only’ 30% correctly 
predict the level of the liquid in the 
second glass: obviously they did not 
possess conservation at all. 

On page 189 we are told that 36% of 
the children who showed conservation 
on the initial test think that the duck, 
when it goes to swim in a different pond, 
no longer has the same quantity of 
water: it is clear in this experience that — 
for the child the quantity of liquid “to 
drink" is not the same as the quantity — 
of liquid “to swim in" (depth of the 
water, etc.), a point that should have . 
been analysed. Furthermore, in this . 
otherwise attractive experiment, many 
other factors intervene that also are 
left unanalyzed. In particular, the. di- 
rect. and immediate pouring of a liquid 
from two identical glasses (one remain- 
ing untouched as a means of compari- 
son) is not the same thing as pouring 
a liquid from a single receptacle into 
others while a continuity is being sug- 
gested by the accompanying story told . 
to the child. It would have been neces- 
sary to study this factor, as is being 
done presently by Inhelder, Bovet and 


Sinclair. Bruner's experiments need to 


be repeated with greater care. Certain 
replications have already been under- 
taken by Mermelstein, Arc, Mills and 
Swartz, and give different results, 

To sum up, neither Bruner’s con- 
ceptualization, nor (unfortunately and- 
principally) his experimental methods 
seem convincing to us. This is a pity 
indeed, for Bruner is exceptionally . 
gifted for inventing new experiments — 
and ingenious apparatus; but the analy- 
sis and the interpretation of his results 
are always too hurried. Remarks such’ 
as these are moreover instructive, and 
show that adults— even great psycholo- 
gists—just like children, need time to 
reach the right ideas. This is the great 
mystery of development, which is ir- 
reducible to an accumulation of isolated ' 
learning acquisitions. Even psychology 
cannot be learned or constructed in a 
short time. . 


Appleton-Century-Crofts—kept the = 
ries as his personal interest as lony 

he lived. He insisted every now pud 
then, with the love of an old bockm:n 
for his job, upon getting out of Mev 
York and hitting the road in its bct. 
We had help, and good help, fro: 


CENTURY SERIES 


This piece tells how two men were 
wrought together and how American 
Д\, "sychology profited thereby. Dana 

Ferrin and Mike Elliott—what a team! 
oth idealists. Both devoted to the 


hievement. Mike sought them—Dana 
= yes or no to them well-nigh 
hundred times through approximately 
thirty-five years, transformed many of 
€ from good to excellent. How many 
f us have felt admiration ‘or even 
affection for Century and the Century 
5 s. And Century married Appleton 
E they married Crofts, after the 
mating habits of this quaint species, 
md the old idealism persisted. How 


—E. G. B. 


NS ask how the Century Psy- 
J chology Series got its start, and the 
answer is this, In the spring of 1924, 
Dana H. Ferrin, then head of the Col- 
lege Department of the Century Com- 
ny—and as later events were to prove, 
as good a publishing friend as psy- 
chology has ever had—went to E. G. 
Boring to seek his aid in finding an 
itor for a projected new series of 
= books in the combined fields of psy- 
chology and philosophy. Boring thought 
7 t е time for such a combined venture 
- "had passed, but told Ferrin if he per- 
= sisted in his plan he might try his 
| chances of interesting me in the project, 
T had a similarly hybrid PhD from 
H rvard. When Ferrin appeared I was 
once taken with him as a person 
and because he did not appear to wilt 
vhen I observed that the all-important 
feature of such a series would consist 
in viewing it as a whole, thus permitting 


tho inclusion of some books which by 
themselves would not, and should not, 
be expected to pay their way. I turned 
his proposal down, nevertheless, believ- 
ing with Boring that the mixture of 
philosophy and psychology would be 
an anachronism. Six months later, after 
we had thrashed out further the idea 
and prospects of such a series, and he 
agreed that it should include only psy- 
chological books, I signed up. Yes, I 
decided, date 1924, there is room for 
one more publisher in our field. 

It may seem strange, in comparison 
with today's publishing pace, that four 
years followed before any book went 
to press. And at one time the editor, 
on leave, found himself writing a first 
blurb for the series in the Vale of 
Kashmir. The headliner of the series 
turned out to be not the book we had 
originally counted on, namely Lashley 
on learning, for that book, certainly as 
originally conceived, was never written, 
But we could not have launched the 
series with a greater lift than Boring's 
History of Experimental Psychology 
gave it. 

A dozen more books followed during 
the ensuing four years, including one 
each by Thorndike, Tolman, Garrett, 
Paterson, Robinson, Boring again, Heid- 
breder, Goodenough and Anderson, and 
Hull. Those were days when editors 
personally solicited manuscripts, par- 
ticularly among their professional friends 
and acquaintances. No army of pub- 
lishers’ representatives as yet tramped 
the country over, a contract in every 

pocket. It was the great good fortune of 
the Century Psychology Series that 
Ferrin—who became Treasurer of the 
Century Company in 1930, Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of all educational books 
of the merged Appleton-Century Com- 
pany in 1933, and later President of 


company’s personnel, of course, 
until after 1950 the two of us . 


pretty fairly claim to be the twin- n- 


that made the series what it was. 
editor feels free to bracket himself 
the boss in this effort because the la! 
showed at all times such extraordin 
consideration for his wishes and j 
judgment. Thus it was that the edit: 
possessed of a strong predilection ; 
theory (that old Harvard exposure 
philosophy?) made straight for su 
books as the magna opera of Tolm: 
Hull and Skinner, not to mention su 
related books as Boring, Physical | 
mensions of Consciousness; Hilgard av 
Marquis, Conditioning and Learnin 
Hilgard, Theories of Learning; a 
Estes et al, Modern Learning Theo: 


I would be both presuming and stup 
to attempt to describe the work of 
person who has the interests of such 
series at heart and the great variety ‹ 
situations he is certain to encounte 
But it is obvious that he must try ! 
keep alert to every sort of trend in h 
profession and in education for it; К 
must appraise men, manuscripts an: 
markets; and he must suffer hearin; 
himself pretend to know a lot that h: 
does not. He must beg, cajole, flatter 
appear confident, 
ambitions and revive them when they 
sag, criticize without asking for morc 
than is attainable, know what is good 
jargon-free English and do some, and 
often a lot of, re-writing to achieve it, 
etc., etc. E 

At the present time the one-hundred 
and tenth book in the Century Psy- 
chology Series is in press. Active edi- 
torial direction is now largely in the 
hands of Kenneth MacCorquodale and 
Gardner Lindzey. Werner Samuelson 
and Jack Burton of Appleton-Century- 
Crofts keep up Dana Ferrin’s traditions. 
This is the sixth year of the annual 
Century Series competition prize award, 
plus royalties, for a distinguished manu- 
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accept defeat, stir 


© Principles of Behavioral Analysis 


В i. R. Millenson, York University, Toronto f 


lhis rigorous and systematic text is designed for use in first courses in psychology in which major concepts 

of functional behavioral analysis are built from the ground up. A unique feature of the book is its use of - 

ihe R and S notation system as a kind of conceptualization and recording method. Elementary statistical. 
oncepts are developed within the framework of the data presented. Over 400 tables, line drawing, and 


diagrams are contained. 1967, 488 pages, $7.95. 


ychology in Action: Basic Readings 
‘ited by Fred McKinney, University of Missouri m: 


“This is exactly the kind of book of readings that we have been looking for. . . . Now we have a collec- 
tion of articles that will give the beginning student a broad view of psychologists in action in many _ 
different settings."— Gerald L. Hershey, Chairman, Psychology Department, Fullerton Junior College. 


Humanistie in emphasis and practical in approach, this volume is an excellent supplement for intro- 
ductory courses. Articles demonstrate how the psychologist uses fact and methodology to deal real- 
istically with a variety of concerns common to all men. The editor provides a correlated listing of the — 
topics usually offered in the introductory course with the articles presented in this collection, An ex-. 
tensive bibliography, a comprehensive index and over 50 illustrations are included. 


1967, 564 pages, paper, $3.95 


“ssentials of Learning, An Overview for Students of Education 
second Edition 
2y Robert М. W. Travers, Western Michigan University 


Thoroughly updated, this edition provides unusually broad coverage of the field of learning, and discusses А 
individual topics within the field in specific detail. Thus, not one theory of learning is presented, but 
many, each firmly rooted in research, giving the student significant and current data on every aspect of - 


learning. 1967, 544 pages, $7.95 — 


An Introduction to Social Psychology 
By Richard Dewey, University of New Hampshire, and W. J. Humber, 
Consulting Psychologist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


` This stimulating text gives the beginning student of social psychology a clear conceptual grasp of the 

nature of the human individual acting on the sociocultural level. It emphasizes that biological heritage, _ 

environment, and learned or acquired attributes are meaningful only when perceived in interaction with — 

each other. The first part of the book provides a thorough introduction to major concepts in social 

psychology. Later chapters present applications of these concepts to a study of significant age-group | 

categories in society. Actual case histories are cited, and each chapter includes a helpful bibliography. - 
x 1966, 674 pages, $7.95 - 
Walden Two m 
By B. F. Skinner, Harvard University 


` This fictional ‘outline of a modern utopia has been a center of controversy ever since its publication in 
1948. Set in the United States, it provocatively pictures a society in which human problems are solved _ 
by a scientific technology of human conduct—and in which many of our contemporary values are obsolete. 


“An extremely interesting discourse on the possibilities of social organization.” —The New Yorker 
1962, 320 pages, paper, $1.95 


Wrile to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
` The Macmillan Company 366 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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script of non-textbook character. We 
believe the Series has 
achieved its original aims “to serve 
ООА m specialists, students and 
general lay readers and eventually to be 
as widely representative as possible of 
the trends of modern psychology.” 


Ricard M. ELLIOTT 


In Hazardous 
Environments 


Kent S. Miller and Charles M. 
Grigg (Eds.) 


Mental Health and the Lower So- 
cial Classes. (Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies, No. 49) Talla- 
hassee: The Florida State Univer- 
‘sity, 1966. Pp. xiii + 102. $4.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. RHODES 


The first editor, Kent S. Miller, is 
» Professor of Psychology and Sociology 
-at the Florida State University. Charles 
_ M. Grigg, the collaborating editor here, 
is Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the Institute of Social Research, 
- Florida State University. : 
© The reviewer, William C. Rhodes is, 
P. ‘and has been since June 15 of this year, 
N s Professor of Psychology and Education, 
p University of Michigan. His whole 
career has been in the area of commu- 
nity mental health and community: psy- 
chology. He has directed one state men- 
tal health department, been a consultant 
in another and has worked in a col- 
oralive program with two others. 
During an 8-year hitch in Nashville he 
irected the Peabody Child Study Cen- 
` ter and for the last four years he has 
been a full-time consultant in the Na- 
ional Institute of Mental Health. His 
Michigan appointment is in the area of 
Community Psychology. 


" 


HERE is nothing so difficult to re- 
* view as a loosely related series of 


reasonably © 


lectures, each by a different author, put 
together between a single set of covers 
and labeled by a title which suggests a 
coherent or unified document. 

This book, edited by Miller and 
Grigg, presents this reviewer with such 
a difficulty. This potpourri of “re- 
search” reports, literature review, and 
heuristic conjecture is like a symposium 
or workshop with too many speakers. 
None of the speakers has an opportunity 
to develop a theme adequately and in 
the depth that might provoke, teach or 
inform the reader. 

These faults have nothing to do with 
the competence or the capacities of the 
multiple authors, Each of these, if 
given the opportunity for a decent 
elaboration of his ideas, could produce 
a much richer and more meaningful 
piece of work. The regular and sig- 
nificant contributions of people like 
John Cassel and Raymond B. Cattell 
are well documented in the literature 
and need not be indicated in this review. 

The problem appears to lie, rather, 
in the attempt to transpose one medium 
of idea presentation and idea exchange 
(the class room) to another medium 
(the book). It is quite likely that if the 
same lecture series were presented to a 
well primed and well read group of stu- 
dents, it would be of considerable value 
and importance. Perhaps if the authors 
had taken the responsibility for writing 
connecting passages and for providing 
a linking framework, they might have 
provided some of the same value in 
book form. 

As it stands, however, we have a 
somewhat disparate group of lectures 
such as: (1) Travis Northcutt and 
Butler Horton’s brief summary of some 
of the basic concepts, theories and 
measurement of social class; (2) Fred 
Crawford’s section on lower class values 
and attitudes relevant to mental health; 
(3) John Cassel’s analysis of the limita- 
tions and potentialities of current epi- 
demiological approaches, (4) Kent Mil- 

ler’s discussion of treatment services 
and the lower class; (5) Raymond Cat- 
tell’s report on the value of measure- 
ment approaches to psychiatric and be- 
havior problems in children of the lower 
class; (6) Karl King’s report on his re- 
search on power structure in low in- 
come families; and (7) Thomas Glad- 


win's discussion of mental health, socia} 
competence, and the war on poverty. 


E the introduction, the editors in: 
that this book is intended as a con 
tion to federal program planning aí:- : 
at improving the lot of the economic 
and culturally deprived groups in 
United States. They say that ev 
though solutions are not readily av: 
able, “ . . . some direction can be fou: 
in the growing body of literature re} 
ing to class status and mental illness,” 

Although federal programs are n 
always responsive to behavioral scien. 
findings, it is agreed that there is 
growing body of important literatu: 
that could be called upon by progra: 
planners. This book, however, does n 
contain any special organization of, « 
operational translations of, this bod 
of knowledge, nor does it give cues » 
to the direction planners might take 
a result of grasping such informatio: 
The articles are more likely to sugge 
the directions for further research o 
more adequate theory, rather than d 
rections for programming. The mo: 
promising leads of this sort are co: 
tained in the lecture by John Cassel i 
which he reviews current epidemiolog 
cal approaches to the study of soci 
class and mental illness. 

Kent Miller's lecture on treatme: 
services and lower class gives an exce: 
lent list of some of the more importan 
references offering evidence of the re 
lationship between the lower socioecc 
nomic class and indexes of mental ili- 
ness. He failed to include in this list, 
however, an excellent review article o: 
this literature by Marc Fried entitled 
"Social Problems and Psychopathology” 
which appeared in Urbam America and 
the Planning of Mental Health Services, 
a publication of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, Symposium 
No. 10, Nov., 1964. The Fried review 
also contains most of the other im- 
portant references which are not in- 
cluded in Miller's lecture. 


3E LECTURE by Thomas Gladwin on 
mental health, social competence and 
the war on poverty provides some per- 
spective with regard to the "war on 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
Fifth Edition 

Norman L. Munn 

"Munn presents his reader not simply with the subject-matter of 
present-day psychology, but also with an exposition of the logic of the 
methods and approaches which have been adopted. -It is thus not 
only concerned with the subject matter, but with the kind of thinking 
which underlies the intellectual attack on it."—R. P. Kelvin, British 
Journal of Psychology 

716 pages 1966 ^ 88.95 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Behavior and Development, Second Edition 
John E. Horrocks 


“, . . one of the best in the area because it provides a span of material 
which is applicable to beginning students taking perhaps their second 
course in psychology and also offers material which is not only appro- 
priate but stimulating to students going on to graduate school."— 
Stephen B. Coslett, Dickinson College 

711 pages 1962 $8.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Growth Trends in Psychological Adjustment 

Second Edition 

George G. Thompson 

“A great book—one of the very best in the field. Thompson's scholarly 
presentation of relevant research, along with his analysis of relevant 
problem areas, commends it as a text for child psychology courses.” — 
Leslie P. Malpass, University of South Florida 

714 pages Я 1962 $8.75 


PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY, Third Edition 
Norman R. F. Maier 


“PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY is a most effective text, an excellent 
summary of the field and most useful for student and instructor alike.” 
—lrving L. Herman, Sacramento State College 


118 pages 1965 $8.95 


THE SENSES CONSIDERED AS PERCEPTUAL 
SYSTEMS ; 
James J. Gibson 


“This work is a must for any serious student of perceptual processes.” 
—John G. Peatman, City College of the City University of New York 


335 pages 1966 $1.50 


Boston / Atlanta / Dallas / Geneva, III. / New York / Palo Alto 
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Fall and winter... 1967... 


EMERGENT APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Edited by EMORY L. COWEN, University of Rochester; ELMER A. GARDNER, Temple Uni; 
sily Health Sciences Center; and MELVIN zax, University of Rochesler. 
480 pp., illus., $8.50 (len: : 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING, Second Edition 
EDWARD 8. BORDIN, The University of Michigan. 464 pp., $7.00 (ten 


THEORIES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT =. 
SAMUEL Н. OSIPOW, The Ohio Stale University. 320 pp., illus., $6.00 (ten 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF TEACHING 
B. F. SKINNER, Harvard University. 275 pp., illus., $5.00 (lent.); paper, $2.95 (len 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS, Second Edition 


JANET T. SPENCE, Universily of Teras; BENTON J. UNDERWOOD and CARL P. DUNCA 
both of Northwestern University; and JOHN w. corron, University of California, San 
Barbara. With Instructor's Manual. 320 pp., illus., $5.00 (leni 


WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY ELEMENTARY STATISTICS, SECOND EDITION. 
112 pp., illus., paper, $1.75 (tent 


THE JUNE BUG: A Study in Hysterical Contagion 
KURT W. BACK and ALAN C. KERCKHOFF, both of Duke University. 


225 pp., illus., $5.00 (lent.); paper, $2.95 (епі) 


THE CLINICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


DONALD R. PETERSON, Universily of Illinois, Urbana. 272 pp., illus., $7.00 (lenl.) 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Mano 27. 


or spring 1968... 


SECOND EDITION of Kendler's 
Basic Psychology 


HOWARD H. KENDLER, University of California, Santa Barbara 


"phe Second Edition of Basic Psychology represents a substantial revision, based on 
recent developments in the field. Approximately 400 new references have been 
added—and carefully integrated into the framework of the text. А more compact d 

` iniroduetory section, a simplified treatment of statistics, many new illustrations, and a i А 
number of modifications recommended by users of the first edition, are also features. es 


dps 


Specific new topics of the Second Edition include: 


:al detection theory behavior therapy т 
- responses of single-optic nerves instrumental conditioning fof autonomic and j 
Т visceral responses E 


homan sexual responses 


- the development of motor skills in mammalian иши i d 


infants the effect of early stimulation on brain physiology 
- language acquisition ‹ mental retardation 
computer-assisted instruction Piaget's theory of cognitive development 
_ the development of stimulus generalization Negro-white social conflicts 
_ motivational and cognitive aspects of emotion short-term memory 
= . Mach Bands structure of sentences 


864 pages, double column, illus., $8.75 (tent.) y 


‘Also available . . . 
e A new edition of the highly successful STUDY GUI DE by Tracy S. Kendler 
e New EXAM INATION MATERIALS, to accompany the Second Edition 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016 
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` poverty" and its relationship to the 
"new deal" of the Roosevelt era. More 
important, however, it refers to an 
alternative to the illness model of men- 
tal health which is gaining widespread 
-credence among mental health profes- 
sionals. This is the ecological model. 
The editors might have pointed out 
how the various lectures provided sub- 
stance for such an alternative model. 
They might have pointed out that the 
accumulating research data within the 
area of mental health and lower social 
class is building a case for the inade- 
часу of the medical model framework 
as an effective way of looking at or 
treating human predicaments in the 
ommunity context. It would seem that 
the accumulating data not only bring 
into question the disease model of men- 
tal illness, but point to the complicated 
nterlock between hazardous environ- 
ments and vulnerable populations. 

- Gladwin says that: “. . . the strategy 
of providing training Я educational 
_ experiences toward the acquisition of 
ocial skills has proceeded much further 
in recent years in mental hospitals than 
it has at the community level, even 
though the lack of such skills is usually 
much more evident and crippling in the 
community than it is in the hospital." 
Anyone who has looked at some of 
the most recent profound trends toward 
ringing about a merger between thera- 
neutic, educational and sociological in- 
erventions, would agree with him. Per- 
- haps out i this crucible (the total 
institution) will some day come the in- 
gredients for new open institutional 
orms in slum areas which will be 
capable of transforming the deforming 
interlock of hazardous environments 
and vulnerable populations. At such a 
time we may find a more adequate con- 
cept than the troubling “mental illness” 
which has served us so poorly for such 
a long period of history. 


Ia, Lm) 


ie ae 


~ I would sooner a writer were vulgar than 
mincing; for life is vulgar, and it is life 
he seeks. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Sexuality: 


Male and Female, Normal 
and Deviant 


Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (Ed.) 


Psychoanalysis and Female Sexuality. New Haven, Conn.: College & U 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. 251. $5.00. 


Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (Ed.) 


Psychoanalysis and Male Sexuality. New Haven, Gone: College & 1 


versity Press, 1966. Pp. 268. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JUDITH M. BARDWICK 


Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek, editor of the 
two books reviewed here, is a sociologist 
and a practicing psychoanalyst. He 
lectures in psychoanalysis at NYU and 
is a member of the faculty of the In- 
stitute for Practicing Psychotherapists. 
Educated in law, sociology, and psycho- 
analysis in Holland and the United 
States, he has written or edited fourteen 
books. 

The reviewer, Judith M. Bardwick, 
is Lecturer in the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 
She teaches a graduate seminar called 
“The Psychology of Women” which in- 
cludes, criticizes, and synthesizes previ- 
ous and present work. Her research is 
in the area of psychosomatics in the 
reproductive system of women. 


HE PUBLICATION of Masters’s and 

Johnson’s Human Sexual Response 
has generated as much public interest as 
did The Kinsey Report of a decade ago. 
Both of those volumes were more fac- 
tual than theoretical. Ruitenbeek has 
collected 19 papers, originally published 
between 1923 and 1965, in which the 
emphasis is theoretical and the data are 
derived almost exclusively from the psy- 
choanalysis of patients. Although these 
papers have been published before, 
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interest in them is not solely histo: 
It is especially interesting to revie 
psychoanalytic hypotheses now—i: 
light of Masters's and Johnson's d 
Ruitenbeek has brought togethe а 
very good representative sample ої 2 
major psychoanalytic authors ran: 4 
from Freud and Fenichel to the r. >- 
analysts, Horney and Thompson. Sey: 1l 
of the papers in the volume on r: `e 
sexuality are discussions of essenti: y 
normal phenomena, These include W 
ing on the functions of pubertal init=- 
tion ceremonies, Melanie Klein conte 
ing that the Oedipal Complex deve 
earlier than is usually assumed, Horns 
discussing the male’s dread of wormen 
and Alexander on the castration com- 
plex and its effect on character forma- 
tion. Most of the other papers discuss 
sexual pathology in men and a sample 
of these include Greenson on homo- 
sexuality, Ferenczi discussing the ana- 
lytic treatment of psychosexual im- 
potence, Loewenstein's essay on phallic 
passivity, Fenichel's analysis of trans- 
vestites, Bask on fetishism, and a re- ; 
cent paper by Khan discussing the rela- 
tionship between homosexuality, ego : 
pathology and fetishism. ed 
The book about men includes a sur- - 
vey study and an intercultural analysis; 


SOCIAL. PSYCHOLOGY: Issues and Insights 


SOODWIN WATSON, Columbia University 


‘The author surveys and analyzes research findings as a basis for forming sound principles clearly relevant 
to personal, professional and broader social problems. Race relations, propaganda, mass media, public 
pinion, social change, international tensions, and business management are some of the important topics 
covered. Abstracts of research reports serve to illustrate the application of scientific method to each 
major topic. 


630 Pages 1966 $7.25 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS: Perspectives and Trends 


Edited by OHMER MILTON, University of Tennessee 


The editor has selected twenty-six articles from scholarly journals and other sources in which the limitations 
of the disease view are measured against recently developed conceptual schemes that explore disorders from 
the larger perspectives of family and community. Thus shifting trends in theories of causation and develop- 
ment of deviant behavior form the unifying theme throughout the selections. Instructor’s Guide available. 


342 Pages 1965 Paperbound, $3.50 


| THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


JOHN F. HALL, Pennsylvania State University 


This important new text provides an up-to-date examination of those variables and conditions which con- 
tribute to the learning and forgetting process. While the author’s approach is basically functional, theo- 
retical considerations related to the operation of many of the empirical variables are also presented. 
Classical, instrumental, verbal and motor learning situations are covered in studies employing both animal 
and human subjects, 


| 737 Pages 1966 $6.95 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


JOHN F. HALL, Pennsylvania State University 


Following generally the same organization as The Psychology of Learning, this collection of articles is de- 
signed as a supplement for courses in learning and motivation, and in experimental psychology where a 
volume on learning may be required. Each of the forty-one selections is prefaced by a brief introduction. 
References and an index, often omitted from similar works, have been included. 


544 Pages 1967 Paperbound, $4.25 


THINKING: current Experimental Studies 


CARL P. DUNCAN, Northwestern. University 


Thoroughly covering the areas of human adult problem solving and concept learning, this buok contains 
forty-five articles representing the best and most recent experimental studies of thinking. This unique 
book may serve as a basic text for courses in thinking and cognitive processes, or as a highly informative 
supplement for courses in experimental psychology and learning. 


518 Pages 1967 Paperbound, $4.75 
Clothbound, $7.95 


Lippincott 


College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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1 edgment of the ren in men's status 
due to sociological changes in women's 
‘roles, and papers on sexual pathology. 
When pathology is discussed, the as- 

sumption is clear that we understand 

the normal development and sexual be- 
havior of men, and therefore pathology 
is clearly deviant. We find, for example, 
that ‘the motives and development of 

› passive male homosexual or trans- 

vestite are not generalized to the normal 

opulation. The physiological studies of 

Masters and Johnson do not contradict 

the analytic assumption of early, strong 

ex motives for men. It might be noted, 
owever, that in strong contrast to 
malytic clinicians, Masters and Johnson 
report significant therapeutic success 
with problems like impotence, after 
two weeks of information and instruc- 


When psychoanalysis analyzes path- 
s “ology, especially sexual pathology, the 
[ув seems clear and valid. Indeed, 

T» theory that ascribes overwhelming 
iportance to sex and to the attainment 
enital sexuality may be in a unique 
j ion to explain sexual symptoms 
such asî impotence, vaginismus or 
rigidity. Since the theory assumes that 
- pathology is a distortion of normality, 
- the question of how determinative the 
E genitals and sex are in the develop- 
зї ‘ment of a self concept for normal people 
is never clearly answered, One clear 
_ Paper summarizing normal development 
might have explained why some people 
fixate on a fusion of body equals self, 
ind especially sexual body equals self, 
even though sex is only one aspect of 
the self and the ego functions are in- 
creasingly autonomous for normal 
“people. These papers refer to sex as a 
causative variable rather than as a 
complex behavior in which derived per- 
onality needs are expressed. In one of 
the papers, Thompson expressed this 
- idea when she wrote, “the clinical picture 
оғ penis envy has little to do with 
sexual life except secondarily, and it has 
to do with all aspects of living.” 

I found Ruitenbeek’s introductions 
to these books more interesting than 
“any one paper that he selected. He 
. addressed himself to the loneliness, 
alienation, and depersonalization of in- 
dividuals in our technologically oriented 


Кор 


values have made sex another com- 
petitive arena. In contrast, most of the 
contributors assume that early bodily 
preoccupations are the singular determi- 
nants of the mature personality. The 
papers reveal little change in this per- 
spective over the 32 years of publica- 
tion and this impression is due to 
Ruitenbeek's inclusion of different 
points of view within classical psycho- 
analytic theory while the neo-analysts 
and ego-psychologists are under-rep- 
resented, 


Ee is an ‘interesting and funda- 
mental difference between these two 
books. In the volume about women, the 
significant fundamental variables are 
still debated and the only agreement is 
that the psychology of women seems 
“confused.” 

Since Freud, classical psychoanalysts 
have either assumed the genital inferi- 
ority of women with the subsequent 
general inferiority of that sex—or they 
have rebelled against the obvious phallo- 
centric view and have resorted to 
cultural explanations of sexual differ- 
ences. It is no wonder that the authors 
of these papers are impressed with the 
apparent complexity of female develop- 
ment and with the large number of 
cases that prove exceptions to theory. 
While the papers are ostensibly pre- 
occupied with the effects of the dif- 
ferences in the reproductive systems of 
the sexes, the basic assumption is that 
the original sensations and needs of the 
female must also be phallic. If the 
reproductive systems are different, and 
physiology tells us they are different, 
no wonder some cases seem inexplicable 
exceptions. 

What are the fundamental psycho- 
analytic assumptions? The mainspring 
for the uniquely female development is 
penis envy. Girls are inadequately 
equipped during the phallic stage, envy 
boys their “superior endowment,” blame 
their mothers for a lack of a penis 
and turn to the father. The little girl, 
doomed to unending frustration in this 
regard, substitutes baby for penis; hence 
the intensity of her maternal desire will 
be proportionate to her unresolved wish 
for a penis. In addition, normal female 


sexuality is based upon passivity and 
masochism. For. example, Bonaparte's | 
paper tells us that coitus is "the oniy 


one of the reproductive functiens of - 


women which should really be free of ^. 


suffering.” To complicate matters. ma 
ture normal women have to 
from a clitoral to a vaginal orga: 
Most of the papers elaborate 
basic analytic hypotheses, Van Ophu: n, 
Jones, and Lample-de Groot ех: 
the effects of castration threats 
the female Oedipal conflict. Freud . - 
cusses the pre-oedipal developmen x 
young girls and Bonaparte explores 
relationship of passivity, masochism, 
femininity. Deutsch's conclusion 
phallic masculine attitudes und 
female homosexuality is similar 
Riviere's analysis of femininity ə 
disguise for basic masculinity. Lo 
and Greenacre address themselves 
the desired change from clitoral 
vaginal orgasm while Marmor disag: 
maintaining the clitoris is an impor! 
part of adult female sexuality. Th: 
son, а neo-Freudian, is represente: 
two papers in which she doubts th 
nificance of penis envy, declares 
women have to accept their 1 
sexuality, and analyzes the effect 1 
masculine culture on female 
evaluation. 


PS is much less сопу 
ing when it discusses females than w): 
it discusses males. One gets the feci 
that less attention should be direct 
to questions like the significance 
penis envy in the development 
femininity, than to the differences ti 
result from boys having a visible, s 
tive and accessible genital organ, while 
girls have а relatively inaccessible 
clitoris and insensitive vagina. It seems 
appropriate that psychoanalysis would 
direct itself to analyses of specifically 
female sexuality. There are no papers 
in this collection concerned with the 
effects of menstruation, endocrine 
changes, breasts, pregnancy, birth, and 
lactation. This is in part a significant 
omission by the editor, but it also 
reflects the general and prevailing theo- 
retical outlook. 

There have been a few thought- 
provoking and important papers relat- 
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iy | ТЕЕ PIO 
ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY : 
by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, both of University of California, Berkeley 
Knopf; 758 pages; illustrated; $7.00 


Unusually comprehensive yet readable, this distinguished introductory text focuses attention on research. 
A series of 169 “boxes” report on pertinent experiments in a’ functional manner which avoids interference 
with the main text. Ў 


Human Adjustment 
PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


by LESTER D. CROW, Brooklyn College 
Knopf, 1967; 640 pages; $7.95 1 
“An excellent book. Good, concise discussions, clearly presented.”—Mercedes Dyer, Andrews University 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


by THOMAS A. RINGNESS, University of Wisconsin 
Random House, December 1967; 512 pages; $6.95 


Professor Ringness presents his group approach to "mental health’; problems, in which he treats such 
difficulties as essentially problems in learning, and suggests principles for their solution. 


Early Childhood 


Now available . . . ы 
EARLY CHILDHOOD: Behavior and Learning i 
Second Edition 

by CATHERINE LANDRETH, University of California, Berkeley 
Knopf, June 1967; 416 pages; $6.95 


of early childhood. Focusing on psychological growth;from prenatal influences through age seven 
Dr. Landreth suggests practical applications of her extensive research to child care and education, 


‘THREE BABIES: Biographies of Cognitive Development 


Random House, 1966; 340 pages; $2.95 paperbound 
This supplementary text brings together intensive studies of three children during the first two years;of. 


introductions, concluding chapter, and comprehensive index, enable the student to trace specific themes 
and to make independent comparisons of the three children. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF INFANCY 
by LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
Random House, 1966; PP32; 192 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


“A wise and comprehensive treatment, utilizing older and contemporary research, by a man who has done 
more than any other person to give child development. its interdisciplinary character."—Dale B. Harris, 
Pennsylvania State Universily 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Edited by JOSEPH CHURCH, Brooklyn College ^ 


A revision and expansion of a highly regarded text which conveys significant new direction for the study — 


life as recorded by their mothers and edited by Professor Church. His notes, integrated with the text, - 


ing feminine psychology to specifically 
feminine physiology. These include 
= papers by Benedek and Rubenstein 
; (The Sexual Cycle in Women: The 
| Relation Between Ovarian Function and 
Psychodynamic Processes) and Sherfey, 
(“The Evolution and Nature of Female 
Sexuality in Relation to Psychoanalytic 
Theory”). The Sherfey paper is of 

special interest because it analyzes the 
implications of the Masters and Johnson 
— data. Some of the analytic arguments 
p. and hypotheses should be clarified by a 
review of the structure and physiology 
of the female reproductive tract and 
- by the observation that an orgasm is 
an edemic reaction of the entire pelvic 
region. 

These two volumes are of interest to 
People who are sophisticated enough to 
iew these papers in perspective. To 
е non-analytically oriented reader, 
~ (life will seem to be a phallic preoccupa- 
оп. Although I would have preferred 
the inclusion of more neo-analytic 


ence. If one is interested in the more 
classical psychoanalysts, he will find 
that Ruitenbeek has included papers 
that are important or interesting—and 
` sometimes both. 


Russia's Children 
Grow Up 


| Herschel and Edith Alt 


- The New Soviet Man: His Up- 
bringing and Character Devel- 
opment. New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1964. $6.00. 


Reviewed by HERBERT J. Cross 


The authors, Herschel and Edith Alt, 
_ are husband and wife. Herschel is Di- 
rector of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians and has served as Mental Health 


Expert to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, Edith is chief social work con- 
sultant to the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York and a Fellow of the 
William Alanson White Institute of Psy- 
chiatry. She is an expert on medical 
care and problems of aging. Together 
they authored Russia’s Children and 
Herschel is author of Residential Treat- 
ment for the Disturbed Child. 

The reviewer, Herbert J. Cross, is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. His clinical PhD 
under David Е. Hunt is from Syracuse 
University. He has taught development 
and educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and at present 
teaches undergraduate courses in per- 
sonality and abnormal, graduate prac- 
ticums in assessment and child therapy. 
His research now concerns parental ef- 
fects on children’s personality develop- 
ment. 


N 1956, the authors traveled to the 

Soviet Union specifically to survey 
and report on child welfare in that 
society. Russia's Children (Bookman, 
1959) was the informative and provoca- 
tive product of their visit. In order to 
explore questions they were unable to 
answer and to assess changes in child 
rearing which occurred with de-Stalin- 
ization, they returned three years later 
and thereafter produced the work in 
question. In some ways then, The New 
Soviet Man is a sequel to the first book 
and though it can stand on its own 
merit, perusal of the forerunner en- 
hances appreciation and will yield only 
mild repetitiousness. Some differences, 
however, are rather striking. Reading 
Russia's Children is like going with the 
Alts on a trip to the USSR, whereas The 
New Soviet Man is more like a library 
excursion or a lecture series. Focus has 
changed from simply reporting phe- 
nomena to careful speculation about 
cause and effect, and even the style 
changes from chatty narrative to rather 
ponderous prose. Somewhere between 
the first and second book, the Alts 
underwent a metamorphosis from pro- 
fessional social workers to amateur 
sovietologists. It appears as if they be- 
came so interested in their initial ob- 
servations that they invested a lot of 


scholarly effort in understanding and 
explaining them. All this is not to say 
that The New Soviet Man is dry and 
cumbrous, but it is clearly pitched at | 
a more substantive level than its 
runner, and would probably appea! ‘ore 

to 


1076 


to students of political theory thas 
psychologists. 
V V. should psychologists espe 


be interested in child training and °u- 
cational practices within the U <? 
Surely one of the following re 
would engage most of us. The S 
government controls the largest, 
complex attitude-shaping agency in 
tory. There is an active, official d 

lief in any kind of dynamic-uncon:« 
theory of motivation, There is no w 

ing concept of child guidance, no < 

cal or social psychology, nor even 
chiatry as we know it, and yet 
Russians do a réspectable job of p 
mental hygiene. The educational sy 

is completely and unquestionably 
thoritarian, and yet it produces irr 

sive numbers of creative 
(physical scientists, anyhow). 

The authors attempt to trace out 
all this is accomplished, but жора if 
the price paid in suppressing indivi’! 
ity is worth the social progress. ле 
price is undeniably great. The m al 
new societ man bears a strong rc: :- 
blance to the submissive authorita: a, 
to Reisman's other-directed oriental: л, 
or to the System I character of Hars y, 
Hunt, and Schroder. While there is 20 
dearth of this kind of mental infi: <i- 
bility on our side of the world, at Ivast 
we are not training for it by design, and 
Soviet educators appear to be. 

The Alts leave many of their own 
questions unsatisfactorily answered (e.g. 
changes after de-Stalinization) but they 
raise some important issues too, and 
afford the opportunity to learn a great 
deal about Soviet character develop- 
ment. Their conclusions mesh with those 
of other observers of the Soviet scene 
(e.g. Inkeles and Bauer, Urie Bronfen- 
brenner) and are recommended to the 
state department, psychologists inter- 
ested in national character, and clini- 
cians who wonder what psychology 
would be like without Freud. 


scier 
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` visit, but after meeting the new Soviet 
_ man face to face, I wouldn't want to 
| live there. 


^ngst and Depressions 


© 
ules Angst 


_ Vor Ätiologie und Nosologie endo- 
gener — depressiver Psychosen: 
d “ine genetische, soziologische 
und klinische Studie. Berlin: 
Springer-Verlag, 1966. Pp. vi+ 
118: 


Xeviewed by HEINZ М. GRAUMANN 


The author, Jules Angst, was born in 
ch im 1926 where he also got his 
"al and medical education, the board 
Joma in psychiatry and psychother- 
» and held a number of psychiatric 
| ions. Since 1959 his interest has 
Lo dumed from Jungian psychotherapy to 
clinical research. He is Senior Staff 
| Psychiatrist at the Psychiatrische Uni- 
~ versitätsklinik Burghölsli, Zürich. 
19 The reviewer is Heinz M. Graumann, 
— Chief Psychologist at Topeka State 
Hospital. He was a pupil of Husserl, 
Scheler and Pfänder, and is interested 
in applying phenomenological and ex- 
_  istential ideas to psychology. Concerned 
- and active for many years in literary 
and artistic work, he focused on psy- 
chological problems related to expres- 
_ sion and personality (rhythm research, 
graphology, art therapy). 


NGST is Oberarzt of the Psychia- 
trische Universititsklinik Burg- 
hölzli Zürich in Switzerland and this 
monograph forms a counterpart to a 
book about schizophrenia written a few 
years ago (1941) by his hospital col- 
league, Max Bleuler. It is also charac- 
teristic of this book that about half of 
the referenced literature consists of 
German publications from the 19th 


Century or the beginning third of this 
century (93 of 189), revealing an as- 
tonishingly self-confident and unper- 
turbed traditionalism, 

The investigation is concerned mostly 
with genetic questions and it proceeds 
by collecting statistical material about 
the premorbid personality, the develop- 
ment of the sickness and its causes in 
all kinds of psychotic depressions. Three 
hundred and thirty one patients, hos- 
pitalized between 1959 and 1963 at 
the Psychiatrische Universitatsklinik 
Zürich—manic-depressives, involutional 
depressives and manic-depressive-schizo- 
phrenic mixed psychoses, as well as 
their parents, full and half siblings, 
children and spouses are included in the 
statistical exploration, a total of 2,599 
people. The author sees its more im- 
portant results in three areas: 1) The 
earlier in life that periodic psychotic 
depressions occur the less chance of 
finding psychogenic or other exogenic 
reasons for them, while at the same 
time, 2) the number of similar depres- 
sions among first degree relatives is sig- 
nificantly high. 3) Females fall more 
often victim to depressive psychosis 
than men, with the depressions the re- 
sult of seemingly genetic causes since 
the same affinity can be found among 
their female relatives. Such and other 
statistical findings make Kraepelin’s 
nosology of the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis doubtful to the author and leads 
to his assumption that the circular psy- 
chosis proper has to be separated from 
the monophasic or periodic depression as 
well as from the involutional or “late- 
depressive” psychosis. 


Te AUTHOR is aware that the term 
endogenic means nothing but not-ex- 
plainable by environmental factors, also 
that the frequency of a sickness among 
first degree relatives does not prove its 
heredity; nevertheless, he goes on look- 
ing for genetic factors of the various 
sickness types and seeks to correlate 
them with the frequency of environ- 
mental factors, such as the influence of 
a broken home or an alcoholic parent, 
of a suicide or a criminal in the family. 
Their irrelevancy in relation to the con- 
tent which one can see experienced in 
the depression and its monotonously 
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identical picture justifies, according to 


the author, the taking of the morbidity — - 
risk as proof of an hereditary genetic = 
quality of this sickness. тА 

However, I think it is just the ex- 
ploration of this content of the depres- 2 
sion that is missing in this descriptive — 


cataloging and the search for 'dark' 
causes. To be sure, such an approach 
requires as its basis a personality theory 
which has to guide us in discovering 
the connections making understandable 
the psychotic behavior in question, and 
this theory would look different whether : 
a learning theory, a gestalt or psycho- - 
analytical or an existential theory is ap- ` 
plied. However, any approach to the 

understanding of people’s behavior is 

based on some—though often not clearly 

conceptualized—personality theory, and 

the Kraepelin psychiatry is no excep- 
tion, although with its humanitarian 

intent to establish disease entities it 
was not frustrated by being at odds 

with understanding human behavior, — 
This just made the point: They were 

sick people and needed to be cured. - 
When psychiatry turned to other ways _ 
of helping, their psychological contact 
with their social and cultural environ- 
ment and with their past, and their ex- 
perience life became more relevant 
again, treatment methods changed ac- 
cordingly, and there are schools even in 
psychiatty now that wonder whether 
the disease concept still has a place in 
their approach. The role of the heredi- 
tary factor will be altered accordingly, 
but certainly it will not cease to be апе в 
important question, especially for the ( 
preventive psychiatry. In this connec- 
tion the thorough statistical investiga- 
tions of Dr. Angst will be of great help. 


W 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: not 
that men are poor—all men know some- 
thing of poverty; not that men are 
wicked—who is good? Not that men are 
ignorant—what is truth? Nay, but that 
men know so little of men. 


—W. E. B. DuBois 


W 
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Oxford University Press 


Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 


By EDWIN P. HOLLANDER, State University of New York at Buffalo 


“A solid, up-to-date, broad-gauged and well-written book which fills a vacuum in the current books available," — 
Hadley Cantril, Institute for International Social Research, Princeton 
“Well-done!”—W. J. McKeachie, University of Michigan 


S SEN 


1967 550 pp. 77 figures; 10 tables $8.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology 
READINGS WITH COMMENTARY *i 
SECOND EDITION $4 


Edited by EDWIN P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State University У 
of New York at Buffalo $ 


“A comprehensive and well-organized book of readings.” —R. Lowry, Vassar College 
“This is an immensely useful collection of research in the area of social psychology which is appropriate for a 
wide range of applications in courses in psychology, sociology, and education. The editors are to be compli. 


4 
j 
mented not only for the selection of articles, but for the cogent commentary as well.”—James J. Johnson, E 
Illinois State University E 


1967 — 700pp. illus. ^ paper $5.00 


An instructor's manual, to be used with Hollander: Principles and Methods of Social Psychology, and the Second 
Edition of Hollander and Hunt: Current Perspectives in Social Psychology, will be provided. 


Human Learning and Memory E 
SELECTED READINGS Ü 


С Edited by NORMAN J. SLAMECKA, State University of New York at Buffalo 3 К 


“This is an unusually fine selection. In the case of each issue, there is coverage of both the major theoretical 

Statements within recent years and ‘current status’ research."—Robert С. Crowder, Yale University 

“Т feel that this is an excellent selection of readings which can easily serve as a text in an area where no recent in 

text exists."—Eugene A. Lovelace, University of Virginia i 
1967 555 pp. illus. paper $5.75 


Psychological Diagnosis in Clinical Practice 
p WITH APPLICATIONS IN | MEDICINE, LAW, EDUCATION, NURSING, AND SOCIAL WORK 


Ву BENJAMIN POPE and WINFIELD Н. SCOTT, both of The Psychiatric Institute, 
niversity of Maryland School of Medicine 

Dealing with the clinical application of psychological tests, 
interpretation over operational procedures of assessment. Practitioners of psychology and those in related 
fields, will find the book useful, as will students during their graduate years in practicum training and in intro- 
ductory courses in clinical psychology and psychological testing. 


1967 360рр. 18 illus. (10 in color) ^ $8.00 


this study emphasizes principles of inference and 
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` Disordered Behavior 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY 


By ERIC PFEIFFER, M.D., Duke University Medical Center 


This introduction to clinical psychiatry gives balanced, though not encyclopedic, coverage of the major themes 
and clinical syndromes in psychiatry. Topics discussed include: affective disorders; schizophrenia; organic 
brain disease; neurotic behavior; suicide; alcoholism and the addictions; psychiatric problems associated with 
old age; psychological reactions to illness and dying; psychotherapy; and the healthy personality. 

Spring 1968 240 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $4.00 


Perspectives in Psychopathology 
READINGS IN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by JAMES O. PALMER and MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN, doth of the Uni- 


versity of California, Los Angeles 
, 1966 448 pp. 44illus. paper $4.00 


The Experience of Anxiety: а саѕевоок 


By MICHAEL J. GOLDSTEIN and JAMES O. PALMER 
1963 304 pp. paper $2.25 


Fundamentals of Measurement: TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES 
SECOND EDITION 


By N. M. DOWNIE, Purdue University 
1967 484 pp. tables and figures — $6.50 


Contributions to Modern Psychology 
SELECTED READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SECOND EDITION 
Edited by DONE. DULANY, JR. University of Illinois; RUSSELL L. DEVALOIS, 
Indiana University; DAVID C. BEARDSLEE, Oakland University; and MARIAN R. 


WINTERBOTTOM, The Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 
1963 484 рр. illus. paper $3.50 


A Manual of Laboratory Studies in Psychology 


By BARBARA HECKMAN, University of Alberta, and ROBERT FRIED, Hunter 


College 
1965 224 pp. paper $2.50 
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mes Deese 


The author, James Deese, received a 
48 PhD from Indiana University and 
(лаз since been at The Johns Hopkins 
University where he is now Professor of 
chology. He is author of The Psy- 
ology of Learning (three editions, the 
jst recent with Hulse), Principles of 
chology and the recent General Psy- 
ology, a revised version of Principles 
Psychology. He is current President 
of the Eastern Psychological Association 
Associate Editor of the Journal 
f Experimental Psychology. 
The reviewer, Davis Howes, received 
his PhD from Harvard in 1950, has 
taught at Tulane and at MIT and is 
w Associate Research Professor of 
opsychology in the Department 
Neurology at the Boston University 
ool of Medicine. His research has 
been on the statistics of language with 
particular interest in word perception 
“and word association. For the past 
decade he has been using these and other 
ethods with aphasic patients in order 
to understand how the ability to use 
- words is affected quantitatively by de- 
struction of brain mechanisms. He is 
-editor with Boring of Adler’s trans- 
lation of Fechner's Elemente der Psy- 
iophysik. 


EANING is like an elusive will-o’- 
the-wisp inhabiting the psycho- 
cal countryside. Everybody believes 


In Search of Meaning 


; "he Structure of Associations in Language and Thought. Baltimore, 
| Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. Pp. xiii + 216. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Davis Howes 


in it; yet nobody has caught it. Con- 
sequently there is little agreement about 
its nature and habitat. Some say it in- 
habits fields along with other ghostly 
Gestalten; others that it resides in 
bundles of associative grain neatly 
stored in the barn. Skeptics there are 
who maintain that it is only an invention 
of credulous minds; yet when they 
tell their tales they speak in terms of 
agents quite as mythical as meaning. 

The search continues. In this book 
James Deese tries to trap a variant 
he calls associative meaning with a net 
whose warp is the classical word associa- 
tion experiment and whose woof is 
factor analysis. That he has not caught 
anything recognizable as meaning to 
other eyes will scarcely surprise any- 
one familiar with other undertakings 
of this kind. But we must judge the 
value of any expedition in search of 
meaning not by the trophies it brings 
home but by the technological spin-off 
it generates. For this we must examine 
the materials from which Deese has 
chosen to weave his net. 

We start with the distribution of as- 
sociations to a word obtained by the 
classical word-association technique, a 
concept that Deese calls the associa- 


tive meaning of the word. Suppose two 


different words A and B yield exactly 
the same distributions of associations; 
that is, every association given to 4 
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synonomy between any two words may 
be evaluated accordingly by the propor- 
tion of associative responses they 
in common. This quantity Dees 2 
the index of commonality. Now i 
examine a set of words known : 
related in meaning (eg. the nar: 
domestic animals), we can expect ‘heir 
indices of commonality to be si 
cantly greater than those for an : 
number of words unrelated in mez 
The average commonality index í 
set of words thus provides a u ful 
measure of the degree to which 
words are interrelated, and, like : 
measures of the same type, success! `I 
predicts the relative ease with \ 
sets of words are recalled in vs 
types of learning experiment. 

Deese has determined associativ: 

“tributions and indices of commo: 
for a very large number of word 
word pairs. His most impressive 
are those for sets of words group: 
parts of speech. For example. h: 
determined the associative distrib: 
for 278 common adjectives an 
38,503 indices of commonality : 
by their combinations. These are 
useful basic data for investigati af 
human language. Unfortunately, ) 
are not presented here in any syste 
manner. Instead, we are given a 34- ле 


“associative dictionary" that is ‘co 
cryptic and qualitative to be u= “ul 
either for scientific or lexicograp!:::al ~ 


purposes. (A typical entry inform: us 
that ale is a noun grouped with beer.) _ 
Nor is any consideration given to 
fundamental properties of the meas\ 
Neither the reliability nor sensiti 


of the commonality index is studied, . i 


and its sampling distribution is not - 
mentioned. The analytic form of asi \ 
sociative distributions and the system- 

atic differences in their dispersion for - 
different stimulus words, both with im- 

portant implications for his measure- 

ments, are ignored. These are serious 

defects in what is essentially a research - 
monograph. 


Ex So, the empirical side of the 
book—the warp of Deese’s net—is 


de of sturdy material. It is the woof 
hat allows the prey to escape. Factor 
analysis, like most tools, is useful when 
it is applied to tasks for which it is 
uite4, Tn the construction of psycholog- 
cai tests, the task for which it was 
iy designed, it has proved its 
But using factor analysis to show 
olor words form a cluster different 
1 animal names, evaluative words a 
sièr different from words indicating 
or pronouns specifying gender a 

vy different from ‘those that do not, 
is this reviewer of trying to hit 
d side of a barn with a double- 
ied shotgun at three paces: the 
+ remarkable outcome would be a 

We know that these differences 

-how else could dictionaries and 
"mars be compiled? When data 
кей by evident patterns of relation- 

are subjected to factor analysis, 

patterns are bound to appear as 

з unless they are obscured by 
iom variation in the data. 

К the point can be illustrated by 

+ se’s factor analysis of the common- 

|y indices for 17 words taken from 

associations to the word music. 

‚е of these associations are specifi- 

y musical (sing, piano), others are 

i (noise, ear); of the former, some 

:te to the human voice (song, opera), 

ers to instruments (piano, band). 

ıê first three factors emerging from 
‘ye factor analysis merely recapitulate 
these obvious classes. What is gained? 
It is illusory to attribute greater ob- 
jectivity to patterns just because they 
emerge from the mouth of a statistical 
meat-grinder. The factors, after all, are 
defined with reference to a coordinate 
system that acquires empirical signifi- 
cance only when attached to a classifi- 
E cation system. With a different set of 
1 words, other classes might have emerged 
as the main factors. When an exception 
appears (for example, orn does not 
appear with other instruments in the 
third factor) we have no idea whether 
it results from a real difference in its 
associative meaning, from the particular 
set of words chosen for the analysis, or 
from random variations in the data. 

Tt is a pity that Deese has chosen 
to rely so heavily on factor analysis, 
for otherwise his comments on specific 
substantive points, based as they are 


on the rich supply of data he has col- 
lected, are generally interesting and 
informative. His critique of the dis- 
tinction between syntagmatic and para- 
digmatic associations (p. 103 ff.) and 
his discussion of the complexities of 
classifying the associations to nouns 
(pp. 103 ff.) are excellent. But the 
description and discussion of self- 
evident factors, occupying nearly a 
third of the book, too often disrupt the 
flow of thought for the author to have 
given us the important monograph on 
associative patterns that his researches 
deserve. 


With Unity 
and Rationale 


Jack Roy Strange and Ray Foster 
(Eds.) 


Readings in Physiological Psgchol- 
ogy. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
1966. Pp. 387. $4.95 text, $6.60 
trade. 


Reviewed by DONALD P. ScHARLOCK 


The first editor of this book is Jack 
Roy Strange, Professor of Psychology 
at Southern Methodist University. He 
received his PhD from Johns Hopkins 
in 1950, working with James Deese. 
He is author of Abnormal Psychology, 
and co-author of Psychology: Under- 
standing Human Behavior. The second 
editor is Ray Foster, with a 1965 MA 
from Southern Methodist. During 1965— 
66 he was an instructor in psychology 
at SMU and at present he is Research 
Psychologist at Parsons State Hospital 
and Training School, Parsons, Kansas. 

The reviewer, Donald P. Scharlock, 
is Professor of Psychology in the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology, 
Northern Michigan University, Mar- 
quette. His University of Buffalo PhD 


Contemporary Psychology, 1967, Vol. 12, No. 11 


is in experimental psychology and was 
taken with Bugelski. He had post- 
doctoral training in physiology and _ 
anatomy at the University of Chicago. 
Until August 1965 he taught at Roose- 
velt University, Chicago, where for 
some years he was chairman of the de- 
partment. 


Ai 


HE thirty-three articles contained in 

this collection provide the reader — - 
with a good overview of those problem 
areas in physiological psychology that 
have attracted the interest of research- 
ers and theoreticians alike during the 
past decade. Though many sophisticated 
readers of this book may regret the 
omission of certain topics and may 
question the inclusion of others, the  - 
beginning student of physiological psy- - 
chology should come away from his 
study of its contents with a reasonably — 
appropriate set of ideas about what is 
happening in this field today. 2 

It would be misleading to describe the 

work as a mere aggregation of papers _ 
selected from the recent periodical i 
literature. It is substantially more than |. - 
that. The main articles in the collection — 
are preceded by two introductory sec- E 
tions. The first of these is a rather - 
perspicacious set of pages providing 
the reader with some guidelines on 
how to study a scientific paper. The 
second is an appropriately detailed, but 
never tiresome, review of the history 
of physiological psychology. In this re- 
view the authors point out the specific 
connections between each major article 
in the set of readings and those events 
in the history of physiological psy- 
chology with which the article is closely: 
associated. The efforts of the editors 
in this regard lend a unity and a 
rationale not always found in similar 
collections. Each article is preceded by — " 
a set of three or four questions the 
answers to which direct the attention 
of the reader to the essential factual 
and theoretical features of the paper. 


qu READINGS are arranged in eight 
chapters dealing with the nervous sys- - 
tem, the senses (two chapters), emo- 
tion, motivation (two chapters), learn- 
ing, and brain lesions. Each chapter 
contains about four articles with the 
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. typical article running approximately 
seven pages. For the most part the 
` articles are well illustrated. Graphic, 
- tabular, and other non-textual materials 
` have been clearly and attractively repro- 
duced. With the exception of two papers 
- concerned with the relationship between 
brain damage and apraxia, all of the 
articles in the collection report research 
in which animal subjects were used. The 


physiological methodology is emphasized 
Бу the inclusion of a large number of 
papers in which the techniques of 
electrical stimulation and/or electrical 
recording play a prominent role. Among. 
the specific problem areas treated in 


this book are the following: recent 
thinking about the neurone doctrine; 
relations between the functions of the 
reticular and limbic systems and such 
topics as emotion, drive, and condition- 
g; the role of afferent structures in 
ual, auditory, and somaesthetic dis- 
crimination; electrophysiological cor- 
relates of taste; neural mechanisims of 
` attention; and, the nervous and chemical 
bases of instinctive behavior. 


tion the book stands by itself as one 
of the more attractive and germane 


- Mathematics was beginning to be the 
- great instrument, of exact inquiry: Bacon 
` threw the science aside, from ignorance, 
justo at the time when his enormous sa- 
-gacity, applied to knowledge, would have 
made him see the part it was to play. If 
Newton had taken Bacon for his master, 
ot he, but somebody else, would have 
been Newton, 


—Aucusrus DE MORGAN 


Developmental Documentary 


Herbert S. Conrad (Ed.) 


Studies in Human Development: Selections from the Publication: ad _ 
Addresses of Harold Ellis Jones. New York: Appleton-Century-\'. ‘ts, _ 


1966. Pp. xiv + 393. $6.00. 
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The editor, Herbert S- Conrad, Was 
an undergraduate student of Jones at 
Columbia and followed him to Berkeley 
where he received his PhD in 1931. 
He worked continuously with Jones at 
Berkeley in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare (now the Institute of Human De- 
velopment). He is now Program Evalua- 
tion Officer in the Bureau of Research 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Phil Schoggen, the reviewer, received 
his PhD under Roger Barker at the 
University of Kansas in 1954. He 
worked in ecological research at Wayne 
State University, at the University of 
Kansas and at the University of Oregon 
before moving, in 1966, to Peabody 
College as Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department. His re- 
search has been on the structure of 
children’s behavior, ^ environmental 
forces on children in everyday life and 
im psychological aspects of physical 
disability. He has collaborated with 
Barker over the years and the two 
are doing a monograph on a cross- 
cultural study of community change 
over a decade. 


AROLD ELLIS JONES, the late author 

of the papers in this memorial 
volume, was widely known among 
developmental psychologists as the di- 
rector of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare (now the Institute of Human 
Development) at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, over a span of twenty- 
five years (1935-1960). During this 
time, the Institute achieved world-wide 


Reviewed by PHIL SCHOGGEN 


fame as the research center at 
spawned three major studies of ' m 
growth and development using a tis 
tudinal design which has been а ЮЕ 
for similar studies elsewhere. His с- 
tacular success in the role of г ch 
administrator has tended to outs) js 
extensive productivity as a r ch 
scientist in many aspects of hu 2 
velopment, The present volum: ch 
brings together seventeen of hi st 
significant papers, will help ut 
Jones's own research within pro; т- 
spective. 

Editor Conrad, with assistan. om 
several of Jones’s former coi 1e8, 
has done a splendid job of «s on 
from the 149-item bibliograph ‘he 
final collection represents well i »u- 
thor’s wide-ranging concerns in j. dan 
development, and the editor’s org2: iza- 
tion of the papers into six sections does 


much to bring the author’s major con- 
tributions into bold relief. 


Dime much of the professional 
lifetime of Harold Ellis Jones, develop- — 
mental psychology was concerned with 
but one major theoretical issue—the 
relative importance of hereditary and 


environmental influences on develop- 


ment, particularly mental development. 
As a developmental psychologist with 
a background in biology (undergrad- 
uate major at Amherst, 1918) and in 
experimental psychology (PhD with 
Woodworth at Columbia, 1923), Jones 
was remarkably well equipped for the 


Current Research in the 


Behavioral Sciences 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2F SENSORY BEHAVIOR 


JOHN F. CORSO, State University of New York, Cortland 


» experimental approach to sensory psychology, this 
lume is designed to lead the reader gradually into the 
;bstantive core of experimental sensory psychology, 
\d then into general behavioral theories. Utilizing a selective 
~ad in-depth rather than eclectic treatment of his subject 
tter, Professor Corso presents detailed material from 
e related disciplines which underlie the science of 
sychology and restricts the scope of topics in 
perimental psychology primarily to unifying concepts, 
esearch methodology, and sensory processes. 


)ctober 1967 640 pp. $12.95 (tent.) 


INFERENTIAL STATISTICS IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
SHELDON С. LEVY, University of Michigan 


The unique feature of this undergraduate introduction to 
tatistics is Professor Levy's reversal of the traditional 
approach to the subject. While most introductory texts start 
off with descriptive statistics and then move into 

inference, this text begins with several concepts of inferential 
statistics, Descriptive statistics is brought in only as is 
necessary to continue the inferential argument. 


January 1968 $7.50 (tent.) 


288 pp. 
Workbook, 112 pp., $2.50 paper (tent.) 


CONTEMPORARY THEORY AND 
RESEARCH IN VISUAL PERCEPTION 


Edited by RALPH NORMAN HABER, University of Rochester 


Complete and up-to-date, the readings on visual perception 
in this collection provide enough depth on each topic 

so that the student and the specialist can see not only some 
examples of data, but also some of the controversial issues 
and problems that are still present. Over two-thirds 

of the articles have been published within the last five years. 
Although organized to represent traditional topics, 
information processing approaches to visual perception are 
emphasized. 


March 1968 $12.50 (tent.) 


832 pp. 


TOWARD A CONTEMPORARY 
PSYCHOLOGY OF INTUITION 


A Historical, Thoretical, and Empirical Inquiry 
MALCOLM R. WESTCOTT, Vassar College 


This is the first book by a psychologist devoted to a detailed 
study of intuition. Professor Westcott offers a 

conception of intuition in terms of contemporary 
psychological theory and data, and presents the results of more 
than ten years' empirical research with children and adults. 
The book is divided into four parts: history, theory, 

data, and implications. Approximately forty figures and 
tables are included. 


February 1968 $6.95 (tent.) 


224 pp. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Third Edition 
ALLEN L. EDWARDS, University of Washington 


Designed for students who are familiar with elementary 
statistical analysis and who have a working knowledge of 
algebra, this text provides the necessary guidelines for 

setting up experiments that will produce reliable and valid 
results, Some proofs are included in the text, and a 

number of hypothetical sets of data are interspersed with the 
results of active experiments. 


March 1968 448 pp. $8.95 (tent) 


SMALL GROUP RESEARCH 


A Synthesis and Critique of the Field 


JOSEPH E. McGRATH, University of Illinois, 

IRWIN ALTMAN, Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda 
The large and scattered body of empirical material in this 
dynamic area of social psychology has been brought 

together and systematically classified to provide a single 
source for study and reference. 


1966 640 pp. $12.95 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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i major ^is te ws (i ey BORE 
centering on this apagar issue of | the 
times. 

Concern for the  nature-nurture 
problem amounted to a major pro- 
fessional preoccupation for him, and 
` this is accurately reflected in the selec- 
tions included in this volume. Most of 
the papers in the first three sections, 
which take up half of the book, focus 
rectly ` on some aspect of the broad 
- problem, eg, age changes in adult 
_ mental abilities, parent-child and sibling 
resemblances in intelligence, mental 
growth as related to nursery school at- 
tendance. In all these papers, there is 
apparent Jones's interest in assuring 
at the biological realities receive due 


Я 


“But we must not forget the 
oper distinction between tests of basic 
telligence or capacity, and tests of 
nformation or ability” (page 21), or 
he ‘mental growth is relatively in- 
sensitive to perturbations in other areas 
development” (page 365). 

But if Jones counted himself among 
- the hereditarians, his primary dedica- 
ion was to scientific progress, His 1940 
statement on the need for caution in 
х interpreting the results of studies in 
- this area set a standard which was 
i scrupulously followed in his work: 


“In view of the complexities and 
difficulties of the subject, it should be 
apparent that every study on the rela- 
- tion of heredity and environment to 
| human intelligence must have limita- 
tions. that only immodesty of authorship 
_ Or scientific innocence could set aside 
trivial. Broad conclusions or prin- 
: a are our ultimate goal, but hardly 
an immediate practical probability; it 
would be difficult to imagine a field of 
E | scientific research requiring greater re- 
straint and qualification of statement. 
р In few fields, too, is it quite so tempting, 
S n the evaluation of results, to overlook 
- possibilities of interpretation that run 
counter to one's own particular bias 
r viewpoint. But fairness and, what is 
more, Scientific progress demand that 
the devil (meaning those unsympathetic 


to “one’s. own ар) Е -given his 
due; data should conscientiously be ex- 
amined for their relevance not only to 
one's own, but also to rival or opposing 
hypotheses. When this is done, the 
limitations of the particular study usu- 
ally become more apparent, conflicts of 
viewpoint become reconciled, or at least 
better defined, and more decisive work 
can be planned for the future" (pages 
77-78). 


* 


Нон standards in scientific work are 
particularly noticeable in Jones’s master- 
ful and scholarly survey of research, 
“The Environment and Mental Devel- 
opment” (chapter 8). This excellent 
paper, reproduced almost intact from 
Carmichael’s 1954 Manual of Child 
Psychology, is probably the author’s 
most widely known publication. Its 
great merit clearly warrants its inclusion 
in this collection even though it oc- 
cupies 20 per cent of the space and 
therefore required the omission of other, 
less familiar papers. The discussion of 
experimental precautions required in 
research on the effects of schooling 
(pages 178-180) is particularly timely 
in view of the current explosion of in- 
terest in early education. 

In the other sections of the book, 
the editor has included a number of 
papers representing well the range ‘of 
topics that were of central interest to 
Jones. His work on emotions is repre- 
sented by two papers, and one long 
paper is concerned with motor develop- 
ment—a problem in which Jones was 
especially interested. His work at the 
Institute’ is documented in a progress 
report and in two papers that discuss 
the role of longitudinal studies in re- 
search on problems in developmental 
psychology. Jones’s extensive work in 
adolescent psychology is documented 
with two papers, one of which is drawn 
from his book, Development in Ado- 
lescence (1943). This paper and one 
other, “The Educational Psychology of 
Persons” (1946), are significant also as 
pioneering efforts to redirect attention 
of developmental psychologists to the 
child as a person at a time when the 
field was stagnating due to the excesses 
of the normative era. Jones helped to 
put the child back into child psychology. 


accomplished well his purpose. 
book is a timely and appropriate 
nition of a distinguished psychol 
whose professional work has done n 
to shape the present structure of 
velopmental psychology. 


Ludlow (Eds.) 


Readings in Educational and Psi 
chological Measurement. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1966 
Pp. xi + 381. $4.25. ; 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Hagen 


The first editor, Clinton I. Chase, is | 
Associate Professor and Associate D 
rector of the Bureau of Educatio 
Studies and Testing at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The second editor, Н. Glenn 
Ludlow, also at Indiana University, is 
Professor of Education and Director of 
the Division of Foundations and Human ~ 
Behavior. E 

The reviewer, Elizabeth Hagen, 
Professor of Education at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, where she ie 
received her PhD in 1952, and where ~~ 
she has spent most of her career as. 
psychologist. Her chief interests are 
test construction and personnel selec 
tion. Through the years, she has worked 
closely with Robert Thorndike. Her 
early professional life was as a school 
teacher. 


field is a difficult kind of book t E 
review. The literature on educational - 


literature is an enormous task. Chase _ 
and Ludlow attempted to broaden the 
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Books of outstanding 
academic interest from McGraw-Hill 


ADJUSTMENT AND MENTAL HEALTH. 
By ABE ARKOFF, University of Hawaii. 


This text presents current theory and evidence concern- 
ing key concepts in adjustment: motivation, frustration, 
conflict, anxiety and defense, and current thought con- 
cerning the ways that adjustment patterns are learned, 
irengthened, or extinguished, One semester, sophomore 
evel. - Spring 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. 
By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State University. 


Designed for a one-semester course, this text examines 
he psychology of personality, adjustment, mental hygiene 
ind other personality factors. It aims to help the student 
achieve a better understanding of himself and his prob- 
lems. Spring 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition. 
By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. 


The book, intended for intermediate level courses, 
covers psychological development from conception to 
death. Appropriate in both psychology and education 
curricula, Use of new material in this revised edition now 
supplements standard studies and fills in gaps which pre- 
viously existed due to limited research findings. Appropri- 
ate in both psychology and education curricula. Spring. 


PSYCHOLOGY: The Experimental Approach. - 
By DOUGLAS CANDLAND, Bucknell University. 

Most suitable for upper-class, one- or two-semester 
courses stressing content, this text covers the physiological 
processes which underlie behavior, the role of the sensory 
system in determining behavior, and those aspects of ani- 
mal behavior which relate to human experience. Winter 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

By LOUIS SNELLGROVE, Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. 
This book can be used as a lab manual or supplementary 

text for various courses, Provides procedures for designing 

and performing experiments—individually or by the class 

апа statistics for evaluating the results. 160 pp., $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Third Edition. 
By AARON SARTAIN, ALVIN NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and 
HAROLD М. CHAPMAN, all of Southern Methodist University. 


This thorough revision of a successful one-semester text 
for introductory psychology courses maintains its focus on 
the whole person in relation to his social and physical 
milieu, It incorporates recent research findings and pro- 
vides greater coverage of motivation, perception, and 


i basic processes underlying behavior. 
learning as basic p юге pp. $8.50 


Also available: 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL. 
CHANCEY'S STUDY GUIDE. 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT. 

Second Edition. e 

By LEON GORLOW, Pennsylvania State University and WALTER 
KATIKOVSKY, Fordham University. 

This book introduces the reader to the main currents of 
thought in the psychology of adjustment. As a supple- 
mentary text it provides valuable material for discussion. 
It may also be used as a basic text. Original introductions 
to each section by the author serve as an orientation and 
overview. Winter 


$1.00 
$2.95 
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CHALLENGES OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

Edited by J. F. T. BUGENTAL, Psychological Service Associates. 
In this important book, 37 distinguished contributors 

such as Carl R. Rogers, Hadley Cantril, Adah B. Maurer, 

etc. discuss the methodology, research findings, new areas 

of research, and substantive products of the humanistic 

approach to psychology. 384 pp., $4.95 (soft-cover) 


$6.95 (cloth) 
THEORY OF LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVENESS. 
By FRED FIEDLER, University of Illinois. 


A complete new theory shows that effective leadership 
depends not only on the leader’s style of interacting with 
the group—but also on the group situation within which 
he acts, and the tasks his group are called on to perform, 
An original contribution. 320 pp., $8.50 


SLIDE GROUP FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
By JAMES MAAS, Cornell University. 

This comprehensive group of 300 slides—90% in full 
color—coordinates with introductory psychology courses, 
amplifying and illustrating text materials. The slides are 
organized to correspond with the chapters and divisions in 
most textbooks. Separate segments may be used effectively 
in intermediate and upper-level courses, Free Instructors 
Manual. Demonstration kit available on request. $225 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 
By В. VON HALLER GILMER, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


This book covers all aspects of practical psychology in 
business, industry, family and community living, educa- 
tion, marketing, law, medicine, engineering, and military 
service. It follows a general-to-specific sequence, and each 
chapter features a summary and discussion questions. 

470 pp., $7.95 
PATTERNS OF ADJUSTMENT AND HUMAN EFFECTIVENESS. 
2nd Edition. 
By RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University of California, Berkeley. 


This basic text for undergraduate courses in adjustment 
develops the key issues in the field of adjustment in an 
eclectic fashion, and thoroughly covers the theoretical and 
research approaches to these issues. It presents the field of 
adjustment as an important area of research and scholar- 
ship. A major feature of the text is its use of extremely 
current excerpts from research in this field. Winter 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS to accompany INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and RICHARD А, KING, University 
of North Carolina. 

This is the second group of questions to accompany 
INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition. 
In this new group are 45 questions per chapter—20 
multiple-choice and 25 true-false questions per chapter. 
The multiple-choice questions have been printed on 3 x 5 
cards for easier handling and are particularly suitable for 
examinations and quizzes, Each group of true-false ques- 
tions covers similar content and is introduced by a brief 
statement. Off Press 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


McGH AW - HILL 
BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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` by asking twenty leading experts 
— (criteria for selecting same not’ speci- 
— fied) in the field of measurement {о 
- . nominate one or two articles that would 
1 - be indispensable to any thoughtful stu- 
: dent of measurement. No matter how 
much care and thought the editors take 
"in choosing the selections, the reviewer 
of the collection usually wishes the 
` editors had left some of them out and 
_ included others. 
Chase and Ludlow have selected 44 
' articles and organized these into seven 
units with prefatory comments for each 
= Unit and for each article. Unit One in- 
_ cludes readings related to the history 
nok, surement, the objectives of 
seen and evaluation, current 
- criticisms of measurement, and rebuttals 
to these criticisms. Unit Two is devoted 
_ to readings in test theory. Of the eleven 
articles included in Unit Two, five of 
them deal with validity, two with reli- 
ability, and the others are on various 
topics such as selecting achievement 
tests, scales and norms, correction for 
uessing. Unit Three, Assessing Maxi- 
mum Performance, contains eight arti- 
cles, five of which are on intelligence 
and intelligence testing. There is only 
one article on generalized aptitude tests 
d only one on standardized achieve- 
ment tests. Unit Four is devoted to 
‘articles related to the measurement of 
personality. The greatest weaknesses of 
both of these units are the lack of any 
readings on the basic problem, issues, or 
. Tationale of measurement in these areas 
and the lack of articles that deal with 
specialized aptitude tests and the meas- 
‘urement of creativity. The last three 
- units deal with the teacher as evaluator, 
the use of tests in counseling and guid- 
ance, and test taking behavior. The 
articles in these last three units repre- 
Sent a rather miscellaneous collection 
of readings with relatively little focus 
within a unit and also with greater vari- 
ation in quality of the Papers than in 
the previous unit. 


ON AND LuprLow state the collec- 
> tions should be useful for both beginning 
- and second-level students in measure- 
. ment in either psychology or education. 
Although there is some range in the de- 
‘grees of statistical sophistication re- 


quired for understanding the articles, 
most of the articles demand little 


beyond simple, descriptive statistics. 
The collection of readings appears to be 
more useful for beginning students in 
measurement than for the more ad- 
vanced student. In general, the articles 
included are likely to have a higher 
interest. value for students who are 
educationally oriented than for those 
who are psychologically oriented. 

The editors are to be commended 
for the selection of papers of generally 
good quality and for their attempt to 
give some unity to the collection through 
the use of introductory comments. How- 
ever, the introductory comments tend 
to be nothing more than brief state- 
ments of the main idea in each article 
and do not serve to free one from the 
feeling that he is reading a miscellaneous 
collection of articles on testing. The 
usefulness of the book must be judged 
by each instructor in view of his own 
situation. The book could be quite 
useful in colleges where there are limited 
library resources or for students who 
have limited access to libraries. 


Washed Coins, 
Starved Pigs, 
Alleged Reinforcement 


Keller Breland and Marian Breland 


Animal Behavior. (The Critical 
Issues in Psychology Series, Edited 
by Melvin Н. Marx) New York: 
Macmillan, 1966. Pp. xii + 210. 


Reviewed by JULIAN Jaynes 


The authors, the late Keller Breland 
and his wife Marian, have been unique 
among psychologists in that they ap- 
plied their scientific training in animal 
behavior to a vigorous, successful com- 
mercial venture. Their company, Ani- 
mal Behavior Enterprises, operating 


the senior author served as president, 0 


is a major source of trained domestic 
animals used in various kinds of public 
demonstrations as well as on teizvision 
shows. 

The reviewer, Julian Jaynes, г 
undergraduate work at Harvard ‹ 
graduate work at Yale. He is nc 
search Psychologist at Princet: 
is at present finishing a history с 
parative psychology to be pwi 
next year. 


his 
1 his 
Re- 

He 


НЕ late Keller Breland was 

study in the recent history о! 
ing theory. Original, downright, pe 
ing, no man’s fool though Sk 
student, he had the extraordinar 
of being thrown out of Minneso 
degree or doubts, and the furtl:: 
fortune of never being hired b: 
versity, As a way of life, he ‹ 
take off his shoes in his Arkan: 
house, light a cigar, poke his sto d 
feet up on a kitchen table a: } 
friend or stranger, chortle awa; e 
silly games academic psychologi 
playing, while from the front p: 
and his wife began a super-su: Ü 
animal training business, And i 
here in this bread-and-butte: 
ticality, that Breland, once a bar 
theoretical Skinnerian, found th 
principles of reinforcement, like 
Twain’s death, were slightly cx 
ated. Rabbits could not learn tc 
a dowel for food. Reinforcemen 
no effect on the frequency oi 
chick’s alarm. cry. Racoons 
coins before putting them in slo 
grapes, but this ‘washing’ increas 
ing ‘extinction.’ Pigs trained to ‹ 
tokens to a machine for food starved 
to death as they rooted more and more 
along the way. “You cannot understand 
the behavior of the animal in the 
laboratory unless you understand. his 
behavior in the wild and you cannot 
understand his behavior in the wild 
without understanding evolution." 


a Bs BOOK documents a conversion to 
evolutionary thinking. Its basic con- 
ceptions, if not new, are always re- 
newing ones. As many of us believe, 
there is no essential difference between 
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75th Даку 
PROCEEDINGS 


of the 75th Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association 1967' 


The purpose of the PROCEEDINGS is to facilitate the dissemination of information 
regarding current work in major fields of psychology by making available research reports 
with a minimum of lag and well in advance of the Convention. The 1967 PROCEED- 
INGS, published in early July, contains approximately 200 reports distributed across the 
major subject areas of psychology. 


The 1967 Convention PROCEEDINGS will contain the contributed papers of the follow- 
ing Divisions: 


1. Division of General Psychology 12. Division of Clinical Psychology 


3. Division of Experimental Psy- 14. Division of Industrial Psychology 
chology 15. Division of Educalional Psychology 


6. Division of Physiological and Com- 16. Division of School Psychologists 
parative Psychology 


17. Division of Counseling Psychology 


7. Division of Developmental Psy- 
chology 19. Division of Military Psychology 


PRICE: $9.00 per copy ($4.50 to APA members) 


Copies of the 1966 PROCEEDINGS are still available at $6.00 per copy. 
APA members.) 


($3.00 to 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


PLEASE 
SEND ME:........ copy(ies) of the 1967 PROCEEDINGS 


Г] Remittance Enclosed [] Bill Me (when issue mailed) 


T *The 1906 PROCEEDINGS was the first issue as a permanent publication, The 1965 issue was part of a research t 
> оде Information Exchange in Psychology. pa esearch project on 
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lea ed tag! Viste Betavine EE cH. 
Both as a rule are internally activated, 
the activation going from the inside to 
he outside and from the evolutionally 
older parts and processes to the newer. 
In actual behavior the sequences are 
© reeled off in the opposite direction, from 
the outside to the inside, as in the 
ence from food-hunting to digestion. 

nd in the course of this unreeling, new 
aviors appear first and then the more 


earlier time, are more dependent upon 
ernal activation, drives, emotions, 

, more tightly tied together in the 

sense that the primitive parts of a 
behavior sequence are less interchange- 

le than those at the more recently 
volved end, are more readily connected 
each other neurologically in their 

Отта] sequences (as in "learning" to 

alk) and are more persistent and 
stereotyped. Moreover, the more re- 
cently developed parts of a behavior 
sequence, as in "learning," take on 
properties of the more primitive and 

“parts of the sequence, becoming 

ore automatic and stereotyped. Be- 

ior is thus a natural regression 

rocess from the new to the old, the 

f action building up as the regres- 

sion proceeds. And reinforcement, that 
that deus ex machina, that 

y E ston of. psychology, is indeed 
g more than the continuance of 
Progressive change when it has 
interrupted. Thus, older parts of 
‘Sequence, be it "learned" or “in- 
nate,” continually reinforce the newer 


- 


r own insights newly arrived at in this 
k, and therefore feel the distress 
the unheard. Others may feel it is 
much from a special point of view, 
fhat the authors do not know the 
terature on particular topics, or that 
reader is occasionally misled with 
r-simplification. But so what? This is 
lef, robust, fascinating, and dis- 
n-provoking introduction to com- 


lected readings from Fabre to Harlow 
is suitable for courses on any level. 


The Past of Thinking 


Joan Wynn Reeves 


Thinking About Thinking. New 
York: Braziller, 1966. Pp. 333. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by W. EDGAR VINACKE 


The author, Joan Wynn Reeves, is 
Reader in Psychology, Bedford College, 
University of London. Her 1934 PhD 
is from the University of London and 
she is author of Body and Mind in 
Western Thought. 

The reviewer, W. Edgar Vinacke, is 
Professor of Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. His 
1942 PhD is from Columbia University 
and he says that after seventeen years 
at the University of Hawaii, he is 
thoroughly enjoying Buffalo winters. 
He is author of The Psychology of 
Thinking, and of a forthcoming in- 
troductory text to be published by 
American Book Company in 1968. 
Despite his current identification with 
Social psychology he continues to en- 
joy teaching a graduate seminar in 


cognitive processes. 
A BOOK like this is rare in psy- 
chology—at least in its present 
era. It is an outright historical treatise 
on the work and contributions of a few 
major figures. In a literary and scholarly 
style the author probes thoroughly into 
the development of their ideas. The 
perspective she achieves on the intel- 
lectual origins of her nominees for great 
thinkers about thinking is generally 
much clearer than the light she casts 
on their contribution to the present 
scene. 
Her aim is to show how the simple 
associationism of past centuries has 


given way to an action-oriented, proci 
view of thinking, 

This theme leads her to a m 
review of the works of John : Locke, 
Spinoza, Freud, Galton, and Bir 
quicker scrutiny of Köhler, 

Н. H. Price, and others. Her сї 
terest is vested in the first five 

In Locke she finds anticipat: 
modern concerns with the basi 
acter of experience and the functo:s 
language, particularly as words 
as agents in abstract perceptual t! 

Spinoza's deterministic view : 
is revealed, together with his : 
to formulate principles to accou: 
human thinking. Man appear: 
searcher after understanding, 
knowledge rooted in conditioning ; 
levels of cognitive processes 
from manipulation of and inferen: 
this material. Spinoza allowed, ai 
conative forces, Reeves is convi 
suggesting that we have not suf: 
credited Spinoza for his pi 
influence, 

The author performs а valuab!. 
tion in her careful tracing of the 
lectual currents that crystallized ^ 
the theories of Freud. She demo: 
how deep-lying in Western thoug! 
the idea of unconscious proc: 
apparent in Spinoza, as well as I 
Mesmer, G. H. von Schubert, 
others. Galton's experimental арр: 
to associations is examined at cor 
able length to prove that long i: 
Freud he clearly recognized uncon 
factors. Freud thus appears as a bi 
liant interpreter and  theorizer, 
pressing his times and transcending 
them, rather than being the shockingly 
original iconoclast. The chapter on 
Freud himself is very long, but deals 
almost wholly with the dream theory. 
From this emerges the basic import- 
ance of the distinction between pri- 
mary- and secondary-process thinking. 
But other aspects of the Freudian con- 
tribution are inadequately discussed. 

The author demonstrates that Binet 


was considerably more than the prac- T 


tical deviser of intelligence tests. He 
conducted investigations in many areas 
and sought for an integrated view of 
cognition, intelligence, and emotional 
attitudes. 
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A Major Revision of a Major Success— 


The New PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE Program for 1967 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Seventh Edition 
Frovp L, Ruca, University of Southern California 


A survey of БЫЧЫШ thought and research 
sampling all fields of the discipline. Comprehensive- 
ness, both in the areas included and in the research 
and viewpoints sampled, makes the text suitable 
for both the terminal student and the student se- 
curing a foundation for later courses, Physiological 
material has been moved out of the Reference 
Manual into the text itself. Material has been 
added on operant learning, major learning the- 
ories, the learning of aggressive behavior, behavior 
therapy, inhibition and excitation in the nervous 
system, and on.new research in the areas of memory 
storage, sleep, and dreaming. Important changes in 
sequence have taken place, and a new "Frontiers 
in Psychology" section describes current research. 
1967, 768 pages, illus., $9.25 


An expanded instructor's notebook and test items are 
also available. 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY, Seventh Edition 
Frovp L, Косн, University of Southern California 
Меп, D. WARREN, University of Southern California 
Davin S. GORFEIN, New College, Sarasota, Florida 


A study guide and workbook to accompany Psy- 
chology and Life, Seventh Edition, Helps students 
understand the facts, methods, principles, and ap- 
plications of the basic psychology course. Included 
for each chapter of the text are guided reviews, a 
self-test with an erasing device to provide imme- 
diate feedback, an experiment for students to per- 
form, and a summary of a published experiment 
with questions to guide students’ analysis of it. 
1967, 176 pages, softbound, $2.95 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE, Brief Seventh Edition 
FLovp L, Rucu, University of Southern California 


Consists of the first fourteen chapters of Psychology 
and Life, Seventh Edition, thus offering a concise, 
well-balanced text for the one-term course and for 
courses with an extensive outside reading program. 
1967, 610 pages, illus., softbound: $6.25, hardbound: 
$7.25 


An instructor’s notebook and test items are available. 


WORKING WITH PSYCHOLOGY 
Brief Seventh Edition 


Frovp L. RucH, NEIL D. WARREN, Davin 5, GORFEIN 
1967, 134 pages, softbound, $2.50 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONALPROGRAM IN PSYCHOLOGY 


To accompany PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 
Norman T. BELL, Michigan State University 
James С. Номт, Ball State University 


Combines linear programed sequences with bot 
short and long constructed responses, self-tests, and 
a series of fill-in charts to help the student organize 
and integrate his knowledge of selected concepts in 
psychology. Terminology and definitions are care- 
fully coordinated with those in Psychology and Life, 
and the six units correspond to the six parts of the 
Seventh Edition; however, the sequence of the pro- 
gramed materials does not always rigidly parallel 
that of the basic text. 1967, 256 pages, softbound, 
$2.75 


FIELDS TEACHING TESTS 
IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PauL Е. Еі, University of Washington. 


An innovative set of tests utilizing Dr. Fields' Serial 
Multiple Discrimination Teaching technique—a 
unique combination of true-false and multiple- 
choice association items which help the student to 
identify what he already knows, organize his knowl- 
edge, and make increasingly sophisticated discrim- 
inations as well as generalizations. Seventeen tests 
are based directly on the sixteen chapters and the 
Reference Manual section on statistics in Psychology 
and Life, Seventh Edition. 1967, 256 pages, soft- 
bound, $2.50 


TRANSPARENCIES FOR GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Henry Siuckt, University of Southern California 


Approximately 60 overhead projector transparencies 
on the brain and neryous system, descriptive sta- 
tistics, color and form perception, and learning. 
Considerable use is made of the concept of "suc- 
cessive revelation," and the overlays are assembled 
in such a way that any one (or more) of several 
overlays may be used with a single base. The trans- 
parencies are tabbed for easy identification and 
access, and notes for the instructor appear on paper 
separators. The stage on which the overlays are 
placed is included in the cost of the transparencies, 
and it can be used with any overhead projector. 
Ready February 1968, prob, $140.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 


Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas 


Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 


_ cept formation, and language. 


As an historical survey, this book 
has much to offer to the scholar. It is 
- unusually well-written, not only be- 
cause of an elegant style, but also be- 

. cause of the care with which interpreta- 
. tions are drawn. For the most part, 
however, the discussion is remote from 
the modern experimental psychology of 
cognition. I kept wishing for more 
_ Clearly formulated issues and a more 


icit pointing out of how these trends 
"shaped current views. Of course, 


2.2. Young 
- The Memory System of the Brain. 


~ The author, J. 2. Young, is Pro- 
= fessor of Anatomy, University College, 
` University of London, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He is author of 
" A Model of the Brain and The Life of 
- Mammals and gave the Hitchcock Lec- 


the National Foundation at the In- 
stitute of Neurology in London. He is 
engaged in research on the biological 
asis of memory in animals, with par- 
cular emphasis on the temporal char- 
? teristics of neuroelectrical processes 
involved in learning and perception, 


ROM TIME TO TIME, the family 
- Octopodidae have attained popular 
toriety from tales in which gigantic 


8 


` The book ends with a look at Spear- 
man, mediation theory, insight, con- 


one can derive his own implications. 
But without doing so herself, the author 
loses some of her impact—except for 
the historian. This is not to be sneezed 
at, to be sure. 

It is always healthy to be reminded 
of the major influences that stem from 
British and continental scholarship. 
I’m sure we emphasize too much the 
recent American tradition in psychology. 
But I venture the plaintive remark that 
people like James, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Woodworth, Terman, etc., deserve more 
than passing mention. (Only James is 
given a few lines.) They came on the 
scene sooner than did some of her 
thinkers. 


Neural Information Processing 


Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1966. Pp. vi + 128. $4.00. 


Reviewed by STEPHAN L. CHOROVER 


members of the group are said to have 
preyed upon unsuspecting swimmers. 
Most unlikely. In reality, the common 
European species, Octopus Vulgaris, 
rarely exceeds the size of a large potato 
and preys only upon smaller animals 
that it can readily overpower. Octopuses 
are- abundant along the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts of Italy. They 
are easy to catch and to keep. Their be- 
havior and neuroanatomy have been 
intensively studied at the Zoological 
Station in Naples during the past decade 
and a half. 

More than any other man, J. Z. 
Young has been responsible for stimulat- 
ing this psychophysiological interest in 
the octopus as an experimental animal. 
In an earlier book (A Model of the 
Brain; Oxford, 1964), Young summar- 
ized much of what he and his col- 
leagues had learned about the nervous 
system and behavior of octopuses and 
attempted an integration of the data 


TENTE ЗК 


into a general model of brain function 
derived largely from cybernetic theories 
of information processing in automata, 
The present volume is shorter than A 
Model of the Brain and is less = 
tious in scope and detail. Professor ` 
has restricted himself to updat; 
reformulating those portions 
earlier book that dealt with the p 
of learning and memory in the . 
Like its predecessor, The Mem 
tem of the Brain is beautifull; 
and well organized. In it, Yow 
vances the thesis that the brai 
tions as "the computer of a hom: 
acting to maintain a steady sí 
selecting from available response: 
that ensure the long-term physi 
adaptation of the organism 
environment. 


Young defines the problem o: r- 
standing nervous fi ion in learni nd 
memory as one that entails both ch 


for functional codes in the read-in, б, 
and read-out of information and 

tural analysis of those nuclei or p 5 
(channels) involved in neural i i= 
tion processing. Young argues i! e 
computer in the octopus brain is i 
purpose analogue device, possessing ge 
number of input channels, a son it 
limited memory store and a mec! 1 
for addressing (teaching) the mem: n 
the basis of the results (re-enforci) - 
fects) of behavioral responses. 


The proposed mechanism of m y 
Storage represents an ingenious inver: of 
traditional hypotheses. According tc ‘һе 
latter, activity along a certain pa Av 
results in a strengthening of its sym. lic 


connectivity or an increase in the ! 
ability of repeating the pattern of syn 
response. As an alternative, Young 
vances the view that learning consis 
the closure of unwanted channels 
sulting from activation of small cells found 
in specific memory centers of the octopus 
brain. The activation is mediated by sig- 
nals originating in paired centers concerned 
with addressing the memory with the re- 
sults of action. 

The foregoing passages give a necessarily 
oversimplified account of Young's ideas. 
However, in reading them, those familiar 
with 4 Model of the Brain will probably 
experience a feeling of deja vu. To be sure, 
Young's earlier model seems at first to 
reappear in a form that is almost un- 
changed. But a closer examination of The 
Memory System of the Brain shows that 
the unaltered portions of the model are 


re- 
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ecisely those that have succeeded in pro- 
ding a very plausible framework for 
more recent findings on the neurophysi- 
ology and behavior of the octopus. A great 
"deal of new experimental evidence is in- 
cluded in this book and, wherever neces- 
original model has been revised 
odate it. 
any work that contains more than 
ım of speculation, there is much 
which one might be inclined to 
di. тео (for example, Young seems to me 
somewhat too heavily upon over- 
+d interpretations of evidence de- 
trom lesion experiments. He also 
too often to exaggerate the im- 
cons of some of the behavioral data). 
‘ese are minor faults. The construc- 
testing and elaboration of such a 
must be credited as a most notable 
ement, 


`R DECADES, the search for a biolog- 

iı basis for learning and memory has 
© used primarily upon the vertebrate 
« ‘yal nervous system. This emphasis 
produced a healthy, if somewhat 
ouraging, respect for the intricacies 
vertebrate learning and an increased 

"»reness of the complexities that 

lerlie all of vertebrate behavior. 

ite naturally, these developments 

e stimulated interests and effort di- 

cted at the elucidation of comparable 

chanisms at lower phylogenetic levels. 

is in this respect that the impor- 
ence of Young’s accomplishment goes 
‘well beyond the ability of his model to 
account for much of octopus behavior. 
The Memory System of the Brain is 
a good example of what can be done 
when psychophysiological methods are 
carefully and thoughtfully applied to 
the study of behavioral plasticity in a 
relatively “simple” system. 

I do not mean to imply that this 
approach is without its difficulties. 
Precisely the reverse is true. For ex- 
ample, a particular “simple system,” 
if poorly chosen, may exhibit behavior 
that has little or no relevance to what 
we term "learning" in a higher organism. 
However, it should be possible to sug- 
gest criteria applicable to the search 
for a simple system in which to study 
learning and memory, А reasonable 
strategem is to find an organism 
possessing a nervous system and be- 
havioral repertoire simple enough to 


study easily, yet ‘complicated enough to 
mediate behavior that is clearly 
“learned.” The brain of the octopus 
is substantially simpler than that of 
most vertebrates; its behavior, though 
less varied than that of a rat, monkey, 
or man, certainly includes much that 


' is learned. The difficulty, however, is 


that the brain and behavior of octopuses 
may still be too complex. The goal of 
reducing learning and memory to its 
simplest cellular essentials is being 
sought in many laboratories. Application 
of a comparable logical and experi- 
mental analysis to portions of the 
octopus brain or on the nervous system 
of organisms that exhibit still simpler 
anatomical arrangement and behavioral 
repertoires may well provide us with 
the key to complex vertebrate learning. 

The recent outstanding accomplishment 
of molecular biology has been the identi- 
fication of cellular processes responsible 
for the acquisition, maintenance, and 
transmission of genetic information. 
Psychophysiological theories have al- 
ways been influenced by the successes 
of other scientific disciplines. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that the un- 
raveling of the genetic code has had a 
profound impact on concepts of how 
organisms record, store, and reproduce 
experiential information. The impact is 
apparent in Young’s writing, but at no 
time does he lose sight of the important 
fact that neural information processing 
takes place in a highly structured, 
anatomically differentiated system. Until 
we discover the “code” that underlies 
the functional connectivity of this sys- 
tem, we cannot hope to understand the 
way in which macromolecular con- 
stituents affect its activity. Professor 
Young’s monograph will surely stimu- 
late further theory and experiments on 
learning mechanisms in simple systems. 
Tt should also serve to encourage those 
of us who refuse to believe that the 
biological basis of learning and memory 
must forever remain one of nature’s 
great unsolved mysteries. 


Jl 


How many a man has dated a new era in 
his life from the reading of a book. 


—Henry DAVID THOREAU 
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Coming 
Spring, 1968... 


an entirely new, journal deal- 
ing with the area of animal 
and human development, 
where physiological or ge- 
netic variables are related to 
behavior. 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
` PSYCHOBIOLOGY 


An International Journal 


Edited by— 


GRANT NEWTON, Department 
of Anatomy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Associate Editor— 


GILBERT W. MEIER, Kennedy 
Center for Research on Education 
and Human Development, George 
Peabody College. ^ 
"With an advisory board of 38 emi- 
nent scientists. 


This important new interdiscipli- 
nary journal was founded in order 
to publish promptly original re- 
search and itor tie papers deal- 
ing with the effects of early enyiron- 
mental and physiological variation 
on later development, including 
maturity and old age. 


It will be concerned with human 
and animal studies in which the 
organism is experimentally treated 
in the pre- or early post-natal | 
penod and the effects on neuro- 
ogical, endocrinological, enzymatic 
and behavioral systems assessed at 
some later age. 


Contributors will include psycholo- 
gists, developmental psychologists 
and biochemists, pediatricians, and 
sychiatrists. Contents will include 
ull length papers, monograph sup- 
plements, proceedings of symposia, 
brief reports (relating to experi- 
mental studies, methodology, or 
apparatus), letters to the editors, 
book notices, and news notes. To 
be published quarterly. Subscrip- 
tion price for 1968 will be $15.00. 
For геш! add $1.00. 


John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 

605 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10016 
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ychology Selectively 
Programmed 


eslie F. "Malpass (Ed.), Max O. 
Hocutt, Edwin P. Martin, and 
aul R. Givens 


uman Behavior: A Program for 

If-Instraction. New York, St. 

Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, 

ndon, Sydney: McGraw-Hill, 

p«r 965. Pp. xvi-- 400. $4.95 soft 
wer; $7.50 hard cover. 


i by CELESTE McCOLLOUGE 


lie F. Malpass, the editor of the 
; reviewed here, is Dean of the 
ge of Arts and Sciences, Virginia 
olytechnic Institute. Previously, he 
Professor and Chairman of the Be- 
E Sciences Program at the Uni- 
ty of South Florida. Co-authors 
Max O. Hocutt, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Philosophy 
Department, University of South Flor- 
a; Edwin Р. Martin, a biologist, Dean 
f the College of Basic Studies, Univer- 
of South Florida; Paul R. Givens, 
man of the Psychology Depart- 
at the University of South Florida, 
Celeste McCollough, the reviewer, 
ed her PhD in 1953 from Co- 
lumbia University. She is Associate Pro- 
essor at Oberlin College where she 
ches introductory psychology and 
psychological theory. She is co-author, 
'h Loche Van Atta, of Statistical Con- 
epts: A Program for Self-Instruction 
McGraw-Hill, 1961). 


OGRAMMED textbook which is 
designed to lead the student to 


very long or very selective. Any at- 
tempt at writing a brief program to 
cover all the high spots of general 
psychology must sacrifice the aim of 
achieving mastery; it must become a 
"preview" sketch rather than a text- 
book. 

The authors of Human Behavior have 
aimed at mastery, not a general preview. 
At the same time, they have selected 
carefully a few topics within the broad 
range “from biology through psychology 
to philosophy,” and they have dealt 
with these topics in a manner sufficiently 
elementary for an average high school 
student with no background in biology 
or social science, The result is a fairly 
coherent introduction to the elementary 
principles of learning (about 18 per 
cent of the 2466 frames), genetics and 
the nervous system (about 14 per cent), 
developmental biology and psychology 
(about 25 percent), personality (about 
25 per cent), and philosophy of mind 
and methodology (about 18 per cent). 

Such topics as human memory, per- 
ception, thinking, and individual differ- 
ences do not appear in this book, 
which was written to serve as the major 
text for “multidisciplinary courses in 
behavioral science, social science, educa- 
tion, or human relations,” such as the 
course taught by the authors at the 
University of South Florida. These 
omissions make it less useful for courses 
in psychology and education, for which 
it is nevertheless recommended by the 
authors as a “supplementary text.” Its 
entire conception is quite different from 
that of Fernald and Fernald’s Over- 
view of General Psychology, which is 
a “preview” rather than a “mastery” 
type of program; the Overview touches 
on all major topics in general psy- 
chology, but it is 100 pages and almost 


1,000 frames shorter than Human Be- 
havior. | 
In Human Behavior the authors «i 

to present "two major approa 

the study of the human being," 

proach of “behaviorism” devel: 

the sections on learning, and the 
humanistic approach of “self-p 

ogy” which “is concerned mor: 
internal determinants of behavior. 
difference between these approc^ 
clearly presented in a beautifully v 

final section (Part VI) on the iir 
body problem. The decision to р 
Freudian and Rogerian views i: 
include important findings from 
research on early experience and 
ization has given the book wh: 
reviewer regards as its greatest 

The near-monopoly held by reis“ i 
ment theorists in psychology pi: 15 
is at least mildly challenged } thi 
book. г 


Аз there is plenty ^ 
dence that the authors, or at leas 
most outspoken among them 
heavily toward the behavioristi 
proach, the book's presentation 
havioristic learning principles is 
nearly its weakest part. The trea: 
of the nervous system is equally f 
In the reviewer’s opinion, both 
parts (Part II-2 and Part III) are li 
to prove confusing to the though fu 
student. For example, a little info 
tion on sensory processes is inc! 
in each of these parts. In Part IT “se 
tion" is defined as "information con- 
sciously received from the enviroment 
(and) put into the cerebral cortex” 
(frame 114, page 79). Part IIT, how 
ever, states that "sensation usually re- 
fers to the stimulation of a particular 
set of sensory receptors; perception 
refers to the interpretation of sensory 
events" (footnote, page 92). If the 
student is left wondering whether it is 
sensation or perception that involves 
consciousness, he is nowhere clearly 
told that by "perception" or "interpre- 
tation" the author of Part III means 
nothing but discriminated S-R connec- 
tions, 

Carelessness of language is a stum- 
bling block for the student in any text, 
and it is doubly so in a programmed 
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Personality in Culture /JOHN J. HONICMANN 


Just published, this new text brings together current information on 


e. ways culture influences individual patterns of action, thought, 
and feeling. While шаре the student to what degree and in what 
manner his behavior is cu 


turally patterned, the book makes it clear 


that this in no way implies a release from personal responsibility. Spe- 
cial attention is devoted to recent discoveries concerning the cultural 
sources of psychiatric disorders and the implications of poverty for 


кары formation. 496 pp.; $11.50. 
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Early Reminder for Second дешен. v 


PaE EEE Theories / BISCHOF 


Essentials of Psychological Testing, 2nd Ed. 
/ CRONBACH 


Basic Statistical Methods, 2nd Ed. 
/ DOWNIE : HEATH 


The following two volumes are available both separately and in a com- 


bined volume: 


Psychology: The Science of Behavior 
/ ISAACSON - HUTT · BLU 


Psychology: The бее of Interpersonal 
Behavior / HUTT ‘ ISAACSON - BLUM 


Foundations of Human Behavior / KAPLAN 

Learning and Human Abilities: EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Ed. /KLAUSMEIER - GOODWIN 

Psychology: THE SCIENCE OF GPS LIFE 


Child тани апі а 2nd Ed. 


/ MUSSEN - CONGER · KAGAN 


Readings in Child Development and Personality 
/ MUSSEN - CONGER - KAGAN 


Theories ofiCounseling and Psychotherapy 
/ PATTERSON 


Foundations of Physiological Psychology 
/ THOMPSON 
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. A few examples will illustrate the 
nt to which the authors are guilty 
such carelessness. In Part III-1, the 
author not only perpetuates the over- 
simplification that frequency of sound 
waves fully determines pitch and ampli- 
ide fully determines loudness; he also 
fails to distinguish consistently be- 
een physical and psychological dimen- 
sions (“Pitch refers to the frequency 
of sound waves,” frame 81, page 103), 
treats loudness and pitch as if they 
were overt responses (“It is actually 
the pressure on the eardrums which pro- 
ides the 5% for loudness, just as it is 
the frequency of sound waves which 
provides the S4 for pitch," frame 95, 
page 104), and drills the student in 
sleading analogies between vision 
nd hearing (“Timbre really refers to 
ures of different tones, much as 
Saturation is a mixture of color,” frame 
98, page 104). 


ILASSICAL and operant conditioning 
receive similarly imprecise handling. “If 
child refuses tomatoes and you know 
mother also dislikes tomatoes, you 
might reasonably infer that tomatoes 
for the child represents a — stimulus 
е mother's aversion to tomatoes 
(the US in this case)." Answer: con- 
ditioned (frame 30, page 125). The 
section on punishment does not dis- 
tinguish between the effects of punish- 
ment and extinction procedures; aver- 
sive stimulation is not distinguished 
from the withholding of positive rein- 
forcement; escape behavior is called 
negative reinforcement"; and the dif- 
ference between positive and negative 
forcement is nowhere clearly stated. 
Attempts at translation of personality 
theory concepts into learning theory 
| terms occasionally jar the careful 
eader in Part V (Concepts of Person- 
ality), making him wish the author 
would stay with clinical language. For 
example, "self-concepts act as rein- 
forcers of responses" (frame 20, page 
324) and, "In the language of learning 
ту, we express a response if it is 
not clearly defined because it then lacks 
the punishing qualities usually ascribed 
to it" (frame 52, page 329). This sec- 
tion of the book is also pervaded by a 
1 ling conception of "symbolization": 


Ё 


to symbolize an experience, i.e., give 
meaning to it, before he will be able to 
recall (remember) it” (frame 174, page 
286). What “symbolization” or “mean- 
ing” involves is never clarified in any 
terms. z 

Certain features of the book make it 
easy for student and instructor to use. 
An instructor’s manual contains detailed 
suggestions for discussion topics and 
examination questions. Each of the 
twelve units begins with introductory 
comments and concludes with a sum- 
mary, a set of references, and a “self- 
review” quiz; an index also aids in the 
reviewing of special topics. Each of the 
six major sections, and most of the 
units within sections, can be used in- 
dependently or in a different order. 

The program does not use branching 
or any other technique for adjusting 
to differences in students’ ability levels. 
The reader is directed once to omit a 
mere five frames if he already knows 
about the birth process; this device 
might have been employed more fre- 
quently, considering the generally ele- 
mentary nature of the biological ma- 
terial. Most of the frames require the 
Student to supply one or more words 
to fill blanks; a few require open-ended 
recall or matching responses. The re- 
viewer found about 5 per cent of the 
frames to require information not 
previously supplied or inadequately 
cued; this figure fits closely the 4 to 
7 per cent error rate reported in field- 
tests of a previous version of the book. 
Illustrative material, including several 
data tables, is not generally used in the 
accompanying text in a way which 
would encourage the student not to 
ignore it. There are a fair number of 
serious typographical errors such as 
word-substitutions and wrong answers 
to the review quizzes. (All answers to 
questions 1-5, Part V-1, are wrong.) 
The style of programming is uneven 
from one section to another, but it is 
generally good; most of the words to 
be supplied are important ones requiring 
some mastery of the material. 

No field-test data are available for 
the book in its present form. An earlier 
version was tested on a group of 216 
students in a behavioral science course 
at the University of South Florida and 
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colleges. That version required 
10 to 46 hours of study, with a iı 
between 20 and 25. Substantial 
between pre- and post-study ex: 
tion scores are reported for all ғ 
but no information is given o: 
nature of the examination and ro 
parison is made with control 
using any other method of stud: 
In the reviewer's opinion, this rûs 
gram is not likely to be used i» ‘ull 
except in multidisciplinary beh al 
science courses given at the high < ily 
junior college, or freshman colle; 1 
for students who will not take аф, d 
courses in any science. Its philos«, 1 
sections (Parts I and VI) are sv; i 
and its sections on developme: © nd 
personality (Parts IV and V) are 
these sections may well find mo Ja 
eral use. Since more carefully «: ton 
programs on learning and on bio I 
mechanisms are available, Parts ad 
III are likely to be satisfactory 
where precision of conceptual lar 
can be dispensed with as an object 


Programmed Overvi: 


of Psychology 


A 


L. Dodge Fernald and Pete: $, 
Fernald 


Overview of General Psycholog 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1 
Pp. xi 4- 354. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Јонм А. BARLOW 


L. Dodge Fernald received his PhD 
from Cornell in 1961 and has been 
Chairman of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Bowdoin College since 1962. 
His interests are in the teaching of 
psychology, problems of personal ad- 
justment, and athletics, Peter S. Fernald 
received his PhD from Purdue and has 
been Chairman of the Psychology De- 
partment at Springfield College since 
1964. He is concerned with projective 
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onal counseling. 

John 4. Barlow is Professor of Psy- 
Hope College. He has worked 
1 conditioning, secondary mo- 
motional factors in memory, 

grammed instruction. 


purpose of this programmed 
«view is “, . . to help students 
;preciation of the basic prin- 
chology by emphasizing the 
ather than the trees." .. . The 
have attempted to clarify and 
« only the major basic prin- 
of general psychology" (p. iii). 
x is written specifically as a 
for Norman L. Munn's Psy- 
5th Edition. (It contains one 
for each chapter in Munn's 
A cross-reference chart is pro- 
which relates the program to 
"nine other introductory texts. It 
‘so be studied alone either as an 
iew or for review. 
the eighteen chapters there are a 
1 ûf 1,501 frames, The programming 
nstructed-response and linear. The 
at is scanning style with the com- 
ison answer or answers given below 
frame. Most frames require a 
ie response but some of the review 
mes require as many as eight re- 
conses, Fernald & Fernald report “field 
^" of the complete program in 
uimeographed form at three colleges. 
-verage error rate was less than five 
Percent. Average completion time per 
"hapter was less than forty minutes. 
The style is pleasant and attractive. 
The discourse seems to flow well from 
frame to frame. The blank is usually 
at or near the end of a frame. However, 
the number of “copy frames” (in which 
the student need do little but copy the 
answer from material in the frame 
itself) seems excessive to this reviewer. 
In Lesson 1 (“The Science of Psy- 
chology”), for instance, about 30% of 
the frames are copy frames; in Lesson 
18 (“Working Efficiently”), 46% of the 
frames are copy frames. 
The book’s Index-Glossary is a con- 
/.— venient and novel review and reference 
device. Topics and technical terms in 
the program are listed in alphabetical 
order. A chapter and frame reference 
is given for each entry. Space is pro- 


echnigues, psychometrics, and voca- 
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u^ 
vided for the: student to use to identify 
the entry in his own words, thus con- 
structing a glossary. The face validity 
of the program is good. A student who 
masters the 210 items in the Index- 
Glossary has a basic familiarity with 
the main trees in the forest faced by 
most students of general psychology. 


e 
. . . Student and instructor alike are 


cautioned to remember that each learner 
progresses in his own manner, and that 
the important outcome is learning, not 
error rate or the time required to com- 
plete any one chapter" (p. 335). De- 
spite this lip service to learning, aver- 
age completion times and error rates are 
the only outcomes that Fernald and 
Fernald report. They conclude. their 
appendix headed “Evaluation Studies” 
with the statement: “Although rigorous 
pretest-posttest procedures were not 
followed, the results suggested that this 
basic program, when included in a 
broader curriculum, helped significantly 
in the students’ mastery of the subject 
matter” (italics added). What results? 
Significantly?! 

A letter to the publisher asking for 
further information brought the reply 
that "this book . . . is the end result 
of intensive field testing," but no ad- 
ditional data. 

Perhaps a pretest-posttest of part of 
the program with the reviewer's class 
might yield some information. With the 
aid of a table of random numbers, three 
chapters were selected: 5. “Intelli- 
gence”; 10, “The Learning Process”; 
17. “Social Behavior.” As а pretest, 
items for these three chapters from 
the “Diagnostic Summary” (which “is 
designed to provide a complete review 
for midterm or final examination and 
will help you to discover how well you 
have learned the assigned material” 
p. 315) were given during the first week 
of classes to twenty-seven students en- 
rolled in General Psychology at Hope 
College. The median score was 42 cor- 
rect out of 60 responses (70%). With 
such pretest scores it did not seem 
worth while to ask the students to in- 
vest the necessary time to continue the 
project. 

There is no data available to help us 
to evaluate the effectiveness of this 


book, It belongs somewhere in the ever- 
growing category of lessons with blanks 
that are easy to fill in correctly. Pro- _ 
grammed instruction, it may be; vali- A 
dated instruction, it is not. ? 


Finding a Way 
in the Wilderness 


Walter B. Barbe 


The Exceptional Child. New York: — Д 
Center for Applied Research in 
Education, 1964. Рр. ix+ 117. 3 
$3.95. vos 


Alan O. Ross 


The Exceptional Child in the 
Family. New York: Grune & | 
Stratton, 1964. Pp. x + 230. $6.75, 


Reviewed by Morton A, SEIDENFELD. 


Walter B. Barbe, author of the first 
book, did all of his academic training 
at Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, receiving his PhD in 1953. 
Since 1964 he has been editor of High- 
lights for Children and Adjunct Pro- 
fessor at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The author of the second book, Alan 
Ross, took a 1933 PhD at Yale Uni- 
versity and has worked since then in 
various Child-Clinical settings. Since 
1963 he has been Adjunct Professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center. 

The reviewer is Morton A. Seidenfeld 
who received his 1937 PhD at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has had 
a long association with the psycholog- 
ical problems of the mentally and 
physically disabled, is now Chief of the ~ 
Intramural Research Staff, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. He is 
also Clinical Professor of Psychology, 
George Washington University School 
of Medicine, and Instructor at Catholic 
University, where he teaches graduate 
courses on Mental Retardation in the 
Education of the Exceptional Program. 
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the foreword to Walter Barbe's 
‚ book, Paul Witty says that the au- 
thor wrote the volume with “a keen 
appreciation of the needs of exceptional 
children.” Both of the small monographs 
— reviewed here deal with the broad 
1 spectrum of exceptionality, Barbe is 

Somewhat more concerned with the 
- teachers of exceptional children, while 
Ross deals primarily with the impact 
of exceptionality upon the family con- 
stellation. Both authors include the 
entire gamut from the intellectually 
gifted to the mentally and physically 
. disabled. All the children are the source 


Selves but to their parents, teachers, 
and the communities. 
There are indeed differences between 
- the two books. For the most part, 
_ however, they are more alike than dif- 
P ferent. Both authors are committed to 
their convictions that teachers and 
parents could avoid or minimize emo- 
tional reactions and ineffective ap- 
proaches to exceptional children if they 
understood the nature of the childrens’ 
. needs, 
There was a time when being “excep- 
tional" connoted a positive set of at- 


= 


E Today the semantics of exceptionality 
____ have been altered in the minds of many 
ES so that its negative aspect is more often 
stressed and the stigmatization process 
f - has once again resulted in creating a 
negative stereotype associated with the 
- disabled and the handicapped. 


3 


Bu is in a sense caught up in this 
tangled web. When he states, “The 
manner in which exceptional children 
think, learn, and believe is not a differ- 
ent kind of behavior from that of other 
children," is he not really taking a 
“needlessly defensive stance? I should 
“be reluctant to make such a pedantic 
assertion in the light of my own ex- 
perience. But the real point is that 
- whether or not this is substantively 
- true can make little difference since 
the commitment made by Barbe and all 
who seek to aid the exceptional child 
E». to help him attain maximal develop- 


ment by making optimal use of the 
unique potential of the learner. —— 

This brings to focus my own funda- 
mental criticism of Barbe's approach; 
to me he seems needlessly apologetic 
of exceptionality. In spite of this criti- 
cism, however, this reviewer must ad- 
mit at once that Barbe's point-of-view 
is the one most likely to succeed. It 
has in no way diminished his rather 
excellent approach to such problems as 
the intellectually below-average and 
above-average child. He has given 
thoughtful consideration and a com- 
prehensive review to the literature in 
these fields. 

He has included under physical ex- 
ceptionality children with visual, hear- 
ing, and speech problems, the ortho- 
pedically handicapped, as well as chil- 
dren with complex neurological, neuro- 
muscular problems. Somewhat less com- 
prehensively than in the case of the 
intellectually exceptional, he still gives 
a reasonably good sample of the litera- 
ture related to the educational aspects 
of these physical disabilities. 

In the chapter dealing with the per- 
ceptually handicapped and with the so- 
cially and emotionally disturbed children 
he is, in our judgment, a bit biased 
by the works of Strauss and Lehtinen 
on brain damage. We would have been 
somewhat happier to find included some 
mention of those who have a somewhat 
different theoretical approach to brain 
damage. In fact, one wishes the litera- 
ture here had been more thoroughly 
reported. There is somewhat more 
adequate coverage in the section on the 
socially and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren but one still would have appreci- 
ated a more extensive treatment of 
these very difficult problems. 

In his final chapter the author per- 
mits himself the opportunity of “Look- 
ing Ahead.” I could not help but sense 
a kind of all-pervasive euphoria as I 
read that “The characteristics of excep- 
tional children are being widely dis- 
seminated . . . today the general public 
as well as teachers alike are able to 
serve as scouts, utilizing informal but 
standardized screening devices, in order 
to refer possible exceptional children 
to the proper agencies.” I disagree 
with the author on three counts. First 
he is unduly optimistic about public 


awareness, secondly, I seriously do: 
that there are good screening dev 
which the public can apply for t} 
ferral of children, and third, the * 
semination of characteristics" i: 


possible. Barbe has written а y 
readable book. It should prove «-ejul p 
to the school teacher, especial (he | 


: 
ost 


teacher of exceptional children, : 
viding orientation to the needs < 
of the exceptional children. 


Was for a very differe: 
ence, Ross's book focuses on th: 
of assisting parents of exceptio 
dren to resolve their doubts, c 
and frustrations arising from 
to cope with problems these 
present. 

Covering essentially the sar: 
as the Barbe book (with the ion 
of a chapter on the adopted chi! : 
has done a scholarly piece of w is 
chapter on family interactio: y 
does provide a clear and concise 
of the dynamics of the famil: 
the ways in which exceptionalits 
member may significantly 
process. 

Reading the early chapters ‹ g 
with parental reaction should hc; е 
literate parent arrive at a much r 
balanced appreciation of the inte 
that must take place betweer 
parents, the exceptional child ar 
siblings. This is followed by illuc: at- 
ing and more specific approach: 
such problems as mental retard 
physical defect, emotional disturt.:ice, 
and mental illness. A section on 
gifted child and the adopted child j is 
included. Each chapter is well docu- 
mented and supported by an Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected Guides for 
Parents, which in my judgment is ex- 
cellent since it provides a very broad | 
and comprehensive reading list, useful 
not only for parents but also for 
practitioners in the field. 

This volume is clear, concise, clin- 
ically oriented and well conceived. Its 
use is recommended for all literate 
parental readers, physicians, teachers, 
psychologists, and social workers who 
need to understand the exceptional child 
and his family. 
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rain time for paperback ap- 
This batch continues a 
dc . price trend which started to 


sh in the last one, and which is 
go see. Of the 40 books under 
cor ration here, there are 4 under 


$1. 18 in the $1.00-$2.00 range, and 
; over $4.00. Especially good news 
fo, dent library-builders with limited 


15 new in this batch is the Beacon 
} eries of re-issues from Daedalus. 
are 5 in this review, with more 
ine, 
hat continues to be true is that 
; paperback psychology shows scant 
: of dwindling. Even as this batch is 
g readied to send, the first books 
the next batch are already lying on 
shelf. Onward. 


ANFIELD, Epwarp. The Moral Basis 
of a Backward Society. Free Press, 
1967. Pp. 186. $1.95. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1958). 


Banfield offers the thesis that where 
1 society consists of threatened, im- 
poyerished nuclear families, often 
broken by early death, there will be no 
cooperative effort, no spirit of com- 
munity, no pervasive politics or religion, 
and no binding ethos. He documents 
. his case with data from a small South- 
ern Italian peasant community. A book 
to interest psychologists, sociologists, 
economists, political theorists, and social 
` philosophers. 


Barse, WALTER (Ed.) Psychology and 
-Education of the Gifted. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1965. Рр. 528. $4.50. 
` Reprint (Original 1965). (Original 
reviewed in this issue, p. 563). 


Autumnal Report of Spring 
on the Softshell Circuit 


by Joyce HOFFMAN 


ERIKSON, ERIK. Insight. and Respon- 
sibility. Norton, n.d. Pp. 248. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1964). 

FRANKEL, CHARLES. The Love of Anx- 
iety and Other Essays. Delta, 1967. 
Pp. 202. $1.95. Reprint (Original 
1951). 


Named after the fifth of the 13 essays 
in it, this book discusses many topics, 
problems, people, and ways of life as 
they relate to the idea that anxiety is 
welcomed rather than eschewed as. a 
vital part of living. Very readable. 
Cogent critical analyses of old premises 
for present lifeways. 


Freeman, Lucy. Fight Against Fears. 
Pocket Books, 1967. Pp. 335. $.75. 
Reprint (Original 1951). 

This is probably the most-read ac- 
count of the treatment of a troubled 
person in our society. It represents 
courage on the part of the author, who 
has told her very personal story to 
help other troubled persons see the 
utility of psychotherapy. 


Gorer, GEOFFREY. Death, Grief and 
Mourning. Anchor, 1967. Pp. 199. 
$1.25. Reprint (Original 1965). 

Gray, J. GLENN. The Warriors: Re- 
flections on Men in Battle. Harper 
Torchbook, 1967. Pp. 242. $1.95. 
Reprint (Original 1959). 

This book says what cannot be 
learned from all the volumes of The 
American Soldier. It says how a 
thoughtful man experiences war, both 
as he feels it in himself and as he feels 
its impact on others—civilian and mili- 
tary, own side and other side. It con- 
veys the awfulness of war, not in terms 


what it does to the living. It explains” 
why the soldier on the cover has the 
face of an ugly, infra-human life form. - 
It is a compelling non-argument for 
peace. А 


Наи, EVERETT. Modern Science and 
Human Values, Delta, 1966. Pp. 475. | 
$2.45, Reprint (Original 1956). 

The title of this book falls far short 
of its actual content. Hall does, indeed, 
deal with the relationship of modern 
science and the current problems of value 


with which we presently grapple, but he E 


premises this discussion thoroughly in. 
a careful background of these same 
issues in antecedent ages. A thoughtful 
discussion, readable by. philosophers, 
social scientists, ‘hard’ scientists, and 


others who live not only in the labora- - 5 


tory, but in the world as well. 


Hemer, Fritz, The Psychology of Inter- 
personal Relations. 
Editions, 1967. Pp, 301. $1.95, Re- 
print (Original 1958). 


Wiley brings back the Heider analy- 


sis of the process of human interaction. | 


This is one of few phenomenological 
approaches to the matter of person 
perception and resulting interperson 


processes to have come out of an 


American psychological framework. 
Probably everybody has read it by now. 
If not, why not now? 


Horton, GERALD (Ed.) Science and 


Culture. Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. 332. : 


$2.45. Reprint (Original 
Daedalus). 

KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE. 
craft. Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. 254. 
$1.95. Reprint (Original 1944). 


There are two ways of looking at 


1965, 


this book. One is to view it as yet more _ 
material on the Navaho who so inter- _ 


ested Kluckhohn. Another is to range 
it alongside material about the induc- 
tion of malign supernatural interven- 
tions in other societies, Either way (or 
both), here is a readable and fascinat- 
ing document which cultural anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists will 
find of merit and interest. 


KLÜvER, HEINRICH. Mescal and Mech- 


anisms of Hallucination. Phoenix 
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Wiley Science - 


Navaho Witch- < 


E 3: zn [BEC s 

- Воокѕ, 1966. Pp. 97. $1.50. Reprin 
— (Originals 1928, 1942). 

E 


|. — In this book we get two earlier works 
- of Klüver. One is the 1928 paper on 
mescal, long out of print. The second is 
his discussion of hallucinatory phenom- 
. ena, primarily as related to mescaline, 
and primarily, also, visual. At this time 
when hallucinogenic drug phenomena 
. ате becoming a commonplace in some 
whole segments of our social system, it 
is good to have these works again 
"available. 
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LINDNER, ROBERT. Rebel Without a 
Cause. Grove Press, n.d. Рр, 322. 
$.95. Reprint. (Original 1944). 


This work has had several re-issues, 

id now is out again. For anyone who 

sed it, it tells of the history, prob- 

s and treatment of a ‘criminal psy- 

ора, and presents Lindner's form- 

n of the underlying core of the 
blem of psychopathy. 


үм, KENNETH et al. (Eds.) The Pro- 
fessions im America. Beacon Press, 
-1967. Pp. 260. $1.95. Reprint (Orig- 
, 1963, 1965, Daedalus). 

Frank (Ed.) Utopias and 
piam Thought. Beacon Press, 
1967. Pp. 309. $2.45, Reprint (Orig- 
inals, 1963, 1965, Daedalus). 
CCLELLAND, Davm. The Achieving 
Society. Free Press, 1967. Pp. 50t. 
$2.95, Reprint (Original 1961). 


Clelland may well know more 
yone else about the achievement 
ive. Here he takes on the gigantic 
f understanding the relationship 
0! that motive to a variety of aspects of 
ci What of the relationship of 
ievement to the means by which 
Society. lives? To the institution 
lavery? To events in the ancient 
and the modern? A large task, 
nvincingly done. ‘Welcome Back.’ 


IT, ALBERT. The Colonizer and the 
Colonized. Beacon Press, 1967. Pp. 
_ 153. $1.95. Reprint (Original 1957). 


1 Colonization is presented as an 
Ev rybody Loses’ mode of social inter- 
lange. Memmi describes what he sees 
the disruptive and destructive re- 
sults of the system on both the colonizer 
the colonized. If the sun is indeed 


‘setting on colonial em; cannot 


- happen too soon as far as Memmi is 
- concerned. Thoughtful. Provocative. 


Mens, Ivan. Clinical Psychology. 
Macmillan, 1966. Pp. 191. пр. Re- 
print (Original 1966). 

Morison, ROBERT (Ed.) The Contem- 
porary University: USA. Beacon Press, 
1967. Pp. 349. $2.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inals, 1964, 1966, Daedalus). 

MURPHY, Lors et al. Colin—A Normal 
Child. Basic Books, 1967. Pp, 267. 
$2.95, Reprint (Original 1956). 


With this study of Colin, Basic Books 
gives us back the second volume of 
Personality in Young Children in a 
well-made and less expensive edition. 
The extensive and intensive study of a 
normal human being is a valuable 
record, for our literature on normality 
is nowhere near balance with the litera- 
ture on abnormality. 


Parsons, TALCOTT and KENNETH CLARK 
(Eds.) The Negro American. Beacon 
Press, 1967. Pp. 754. $3.95. Reprint 
(Original 1965, 1966 Daedalus). 

Косне, PHILIP. The Criminal Mind. 
Wiley Science Editions, 1967. Pp. 
291. $1.65. Reprint (Original 1958). 


Roche explores the relationship be- 
tween psychiatry and the law. He points 
out that there are problems of language, 
of definition, and of outmoded formula- 
tion in law. Additionally, he argues 
that the primary role for psychiatry in 
legal action is not in the courtroom 
stages of trial, and that a major part 
of the job is to separate the mental 
status of the accused from the defense 
under which his case is built. Informa- 
tive. Stimulating. 


ROSENBERG, MILTON et al. Attitude 
Organization and Change. Yale, 
1966. Pp. 232. $1.75. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1960). 


Once again the Yale gang is back, 
this time telling us about how the 
emotional, cognitive, and behavioral 
components of attitudes relate to each 
other, and how change is brought about 
as a function of disruption in their 
consistency, 
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Contemporary 


2e 5 
SHERIF, MUZAFER. The P. chology of 
Social Norms. Harper, 1966. Pp. 293. 
$1.75. Reprint (Original 1936). 


We have all gotten very used te 
talking about autokinetic phenome. | 
frames of reference, conformity 
havior, normativeness, and devis 
from social norms. Here we ge: id 
chance to re-acquaint ourselves wii 4 
pioneer work behind all these « 
Harper gives back in soft cove: 
original work of Sherif in attemp ig 
to see more clearly how man ar: is 
social framework come together a1, 
teract with each other. Score an 
‘Welcome Back.’ 


SHUMAKER, Wayne. Literature a 
Trrational. Washington Square 
1966. Pp. 279, $.90. Reprint (О | 
1960). 


The case is made in this eng: К 
book for a recognition that cre: 
in literature is basically a pr: 
and unconscious phenomenon 
the most modern author, in spirit 
more ancient and primitive creato: 
myths and symbols. Perhaps book: 
English professors are meant for ‹ 
English professors to read, but this 
contains a fascinating exploratiou 
literature for psychologists as well. 


SONTAG, SUSAN. Against Interpretati. . 
Delta, 1967. Pp. 304. $1.95. Rep: 
(Original 1961). 


Maybe this book should not be 
viewed in Contemporary Psycholoiy. 
But maybe it should, as the record of a 
contemporary, bright American т 
taking a penetrating critical look at 
other contemporary minds and their 
products, In the 26 essays here, we get 
Miss Sontag looking at current writers, 
thinkers, theatre, and general culture. 
(And, if you missed it, somehow, her 
now-famous observations on ‘camp.’) 
Challenging and alive. 


Sprott, W. J. H. Social Psychology. 


Social Science Paperbacks, 1966. 
Pp. 261. $3.50. Reprint (Original 
1952). : 


Now 15 years old, this book is a | 
British basic social psychology text with 
good references up to its date. Sprott 
has always gotten one of my all-time - 
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otes for clear writing, and tl 
well exemplifies it. 


рүк NAN, NICHOLAS. The Social The- 
Шоу of Georg Simmel. Atherton Press, 
) 1955. Pp, 291. $3.50, Reprint (Orig- 
i»? 1925). 


jewer bias at it again! Here it 
the form of an extrawarm ‘Wel- 
Back’ for Spykman. If it were not 
le to have any first-hand Simmel, 
wd fall back on two books. For 
el the sociologist/social philos- 
B , The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
curt Wolff. And for Simmel the 
‘er of social science methodology, 
cman. He does a clear, orderly ex- 
iion of the framework on which 
roel builds his inquiry on society, 
Atherton gives this back after 
f too long a hiatus. Basic Simmel. 


*o.xEL, WILHELM.  Frigidity т 
Voman in Relation to Her Love 
‘fe. Washington Square Press, 


267. Pp. 627. $1.45. Reprint (from 
English translation of 1926). 


in this, the third volume of the 

cies Disorders of the Instincts and the 
‘motions, Stekel takes up the problem 
{ rigidity in women, In addition to 
‘sychodynamic formulation of the 
problem, Stekel discusses frigidity as 
| а part of the changing role of women 
and their fight for social equality. Still 
relevant, in part, to issues discussed 
today under such rubrics as ‘feminine 
| mystique.’ 


—. Patterns of Psychosexual In- 
fantilism. Washington Square Press, 
1966. Pp. 378. $1.45. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1952). 


‘And here is the fifth volume of the 
— series, which deals with those modes of 
sexual expression which display im- 
a _ mature and/or regressed attributes that 
` are the ‘unfinished business’ of earlier 
` periods of life through which the sufferer 
has passed chronologically but not psy- 
-. chologically. He discusses this not only 
the light of individual psycho- 
‘dynamics, but also from the point of 
view t society, in many ways, con- 
to the likelihood of infantilized 


LEY. The Three Faces of Eve.. Pop- 
ular Library, n.d. Pp. 264. $.75. Re- 
print (Original 1957). 

Perhaps no other psychological docu- 
ment has captured the public imagina- 
tion as has this study of multiple per- 
sonality. Real life here has so far sur- 
passed fiction that this fascination is 
certainly understandable. But the other 
aspect of this book—the one which 
makes it belong here—is that Thigpen 
and Cleckley provide us one of the 
very few extensive documents of a 
psychological phenomenon about which 
we know so little and need to know 
so much more. 


VEBLEN, THORSTEIN. Absentee Owner- 
ship: The Case of America. Beacon 
Press, 1967. Pp. 445. $2.95. Reprint 
(Original 1923). 

Outdated but still lively, this book 
continues the Veblen line of attack on 
what he regards as the perversion of 
sound human values by the economic 
and business institutions which he feels 
corrupt them. 


WHEELIS, ALAN. The Quest for Identity. 
Norton, 1966. Pp. 250. $1.95. Reprint 
(Original 1958). 

Why does the contemporary American 
have to search for his identity in a 
fashion that his grandfather did not? 
Interspersing the discussion of the 
American identity problem with the 
story of Larry and his search for him- 
self, Wheelis makes a case for the 
sturdy superego and the role of tradi- 
tional values and socialization practices 
in helping to produce it. 


WHITE, ROBERT (Ей) The Study of 
Lives. Atherton Press, 1966. Pp. 434. 
$4.95. Reprint (Original 1963). 

WILBUR, GEORGE and WARNER MUEN- 
sTERBERGER (Eds.) - Psychoanalysis 
and Culture. Wiley Science Editions, 
1967. Pp. 451. $2.65. Reprint (Orig- 
inal 1951). 


The 27 essays collected here in 
honor of Geza Roheim are good rep- 
resentatives of the working junction of 
psychoanalytic theory and cultural 
anthropology. Good stuff for the ‘Cul- 
ture and Personality’ course. Contrib- 


- utors include Hartmann, Kluckhohn, 


LaBarre, Menninger, Waelder, the edi- { 
tors and others. т 


WoLrENSTEIN, MARTHA and GILBERT 
Kiran. Children and the Death of .— 
a President. Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 
278. $1.45. Reprint (Original 1965). —— 

WRIGHT, HERBERT. Recording and Ana- 
lyzing Child Behavior. Harper & 
Row, 1967. Pp. 284. $450; Reprint 
(Original 1955). 


This book re-presents the method- . Е 
ological chapters from the 1955 Mid- 
west and Its Children of Barker and 
Wright. It is a useful document for М 
those who wish to undertake the study 
of behavior as it occurs in the usual 
life setting and ongoing of the in- 
dividual. Although the method was de- 
vised for the study of child behavior, 
it is worthy of consideration for ‘field’ - 
study of any human being of any age. ) 


Zax, MELVIN and GEORGE STRICKER. - 
Patterns of Psychopathology. Mac- 
millan, 1967. Pp. 303. п.р. Reprint 
(Original 1963). 

——. (Eds.) The Study of Abnormal 
Behavior. Macmillan, 1965. Pp. 447. 
np. Reprint (Original 1964). 

ZILBOORG, GREGORY. A History of Med- 
ical Psychology. Norton, 1967. Pp. 
525. $2.95. Reprint (Original 1941). 


Where are the historic roots of psy- 
chology and psychiatry? Who are the 
giants of this history? What have been - 
the ‘benchmark’ events of this history? 
Zilboorg not only tells us such facts, 
but does so in a lively and literate - 
fashion. More of those gold stars tia 
Norton for bringing this one back in . 
softshell. Most ‘Welcome Back, 


Closing Note 


Pocket Books, Inc. has merged with 
Simon and Schuster. The new firm is 
Called Simon and Schuster, Inc. All 
correspondence and checks should use 
this name. The address of the merged 
firm is: 

1 West 39th Street 
New York, New York 10018 
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; Going Rorchach 
_ Опе Better ; 


Milton Kornrich (Ed.) 


Psychological Test Modifications. 
Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1965. 
Pp. xii + 265. $8.75. 


- Reviewed by Gorpon F. DERNER 


"Milton Kornrich, the editor of 
Psychological Test Modifications, has 
had training as a psychoanalyst but 
ot lost interest in psychodiag- 
"ics or research. He has worked in 
outpatient clinics, in a school psy- 
chology setting, and has been a lecturer 


£ present he is a supervising psy- 
hologist at North Shore Child Guid- 
ance Center, is an associate at the Post- 


ichologist in Long Beach, М. Ү. 
he reviewer, Gordon F. Derner, is 


ological Studies, Adelphi Uni- 
ity. In addition to being Professor 


of the postdoctoral program in 
chotherapy. He received his doc- 
М at Columbia University. 


HE book is a compilation of papers 
“which concern themselves with 
hods of getting more out of standard 
lective tests. The reader can be 
ul that it is not simply a series of 
; tests, Instead, the papers suggest 
sitive extensions of the more 
roughly studied psychological tests 
retaining their standardized 


т. Kornrich’s own contribution to 
series of papers is a freewheeling 
п of the Rorschach inquiry in 
ch he asks the person to give an 
itional response to each card after 


КА of these second run responses 
illustrate added clinical insight 
. about the patient. His procedure is 
similar to that of the Applebaum paper 


У dent жау, as dt the testing were over, 
E Applebaum also gives clinical examples 


that illustrate the effective use of the 
innovation in Rorschach administra- 
tion. In another paper Applebaum gives 
his variation of the Word Association 
Test in which a third trial is run asking 
the patient to give a word different 
from that given on the previous trial. 
Several illustrative cases indicate the 
very valuable additional clinical ma- 
terial elicited. 

A complex clinical innovation with 
the Rorschach is found in Halpern’s 
paper. He develops a series of questions 
based on clinical hypotheses generally 
related to symbolic meaning of the 
percepts given to the Rorschach. These 
questions are then asked of the patient. 
The clinical illustrations are a dramatic 
indication of talented clinical activity. 
Arthur has children make up a story 
about the Rorschach responses they 
have given: Cain has children tell what 
the dreams of the person are who is 
identified as going to sleep in CAT 
Stories. Luborsky has patients interpret 
their own TAT stories and one of his 
two papers on the technique is a scoring 
manual. 

The several modifications in many 
ways stem from or are predicted by a 
common ancestor, a 1946 paper by 
Janis and Janis which is the oldest 
paper in the Kornrich collection. The 
Janis and Janis paper is one of the 
earliest in the literature to recom- 
mend a method of obtaining increased 
Rorschach data. They had patients give 
free associations to their Rorschach 
responses in a third run-through after 
the Direct Presentation phase and the 
Inquiry Phase. They recommend and 
illustrate the technique of obtaining 
chain-associations to the percepts given. 
Their purpose was to go beyond the 
limitation which Rorschach saw in his 
method that it was “far inferior to other 
more profound’ psychological methods 
such as dream interpretation and as- 
sociation experiments" (Rorschach, H. 
Psychodiagnostics. Berne, Switzerland: 
Verlag Hans Huber, 1942. p. 123). 

All the papers in the Kornrich col- 
lection attempt to extend the projec- 
tive associations with the assumption 
that more meaningful, more basic or 
more balancing information can be pro- 
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duced by the patient when he is pres 
through clinical finesse to tell mi 
Hammer's paper, which is a chapte 
from his book on projective drawing 
illustrates the basic hypothesis of 
collected papers, Dr. Hammer stai 
that access to deeper layers oi т 
sonality, which are a richer and 
accurate picture of the patient's c 
flicts and defenses, is afforded ir 
particular instance by the case ‹ 
Chromatic H-T-P. All authors 
made-a similar assumption of the 
of their recommended modification. “th 
validity of the assumption is sup) 
by selected case examples. The re: 
left with awe and wonderment biı а 
uneasy feeling as to how often = 
examples occur and how correc 
interpretations are. 
The relative emphasis of the collec: 
tion can be seen by noting that seven 
the eighteen papers are on the Rorschach s 
with three on Word Association ‘sts, | 
three on the TAT, two on the Ber derai 
Gestalt, one each on ‘the CAT andes | 
the H-T-P, and one a theoretical peel Я 
on negation. The later paper writter by 
Jones is a latter day complex the: 
cal model growing out of an experiment © 
with eleven subjects who were asked to © 
give the most unlikely stories to TAT 
cards after having given stories 1 
standard procedures, Analysts sel 
the negation stories in 46 out of th 
pairs as most revealing of repre 
psychic content of their patients. T 
of .001 is impressive and a rare 
stance, in this collection, of controlled 
research, я 
The collection offers little by va 
of experimentally demonstrated findings. — 
Its focus is on astute clinical observa- | 
tion. It does happily avoid adding more ~ 
tests to the clinicians armentarium _ 
and rather focuses om attempts at in- 
creased clinical sensitivity with stand- < 
ard tests, The collection’s shortcoming | 
is that which can be leveled agains 
much clinical writing. The next step of 
validation of hypotheses which is needed 
to go along with hypotheses spinning и 
has not yet been done. The papers. can P. 
encourage one to stretch his clini 4 
sensitivity but they can also encouraj 
free floating confabulations. The recom- 
mendation of many of the writers to | 
subject their methods to orderly re- 
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clinica! e illustrated in the papers. 


‘and Theories, 
Big Concerns 


: Scharmann with the col- 
«Поп of Georg Dietrich, 


Th 


! advised, Still, the admoni- | 
id not gainsay the necessary | 


| r Fuchs, Friedrich Fürsten- | 


Joachim Hellmer, Detlef 
rowsky, Dorothea-Luise 
irmann, Theodor Wilhelm 
Gerhard Wurzbacher 


Sc! i) 
der Mensch als so- 

Wesen, 
Germany: 


toren: 
les und personales 
nd IL Stuttgart, 


220: 20: | 
und Beruf als Sozialisations- | 


dinand Enke Verlag, 1966. Pp. | 


+ 266. 


eodor Scharmann, Heinz Alfred | 


{Шет and Erwin Roth 


sOnlichkeit und Gesellschaft: 
lusgewühlte Aufsätze. Göttin- 
хеп, Germany: Verlag Für Psy- 
chologie, 1966. Pp. 260. DM 28,— 


Reviewed by Davo WRENCH 


The author-editor involved in these 
¿wo volumes is Theodor Scharmann, 
who is Director of the Institute of 
Wirtschafts und Sozialwissenschaft of 
the — Friedrich-Alexander University, 
Erlangen-Niirnberg. His 1935 PhD is 
from the University of Frankfurt. He 
has studied under Gruhle, Hellpach, 


Jaspers, Gelb and Wertheimer. He is | 


author of Aarbeit und Beruf and of 
Lebensplanung und Lebensgestaltung 


junger Metallabreiter in der Bunder- | 


srepublik und in der Schweiz. 

The reviewer, David Wrench, received 
his PhD from the University of North 
Carolina im 1961, working with John 
Thibaut and Harry Upshaw. He has 
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and the 
Spirit of Revolt by William H. Blanchard 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau was one of the most influen- 
tial, controversial, and paradoxical writers of the 18th 
century. His name and work have been invoked over 
the past 200 years in support of the forces of both de- 
mocracy and despotism. 


In this new study, a practicing psychologist examines 
the interplay between his complex personality and his 
political writings. Dr. Blanchard presents the biographi- 
cal facts of his life in great detail. Then, with the help 
of Rousseau's Confessions, he interprets them accord- 
ing to modern psychology. He also finds some of Rous- 
seau's more dangerous preoccupations at work in 
modern society. 

The result of this combination of biography and psy- 


chology, in the words of Harold D. Lasswell, “is a newly 
illuminated Rousseau." $8.50 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 777] 
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` taught at the University of Oregon and 
` at Queen’s College of the University of 
St. Andrews and is at present Assistant 
Professor at Portland State College. 
He has a strong commitment to teaching 
and is currently writing an introductory 
text. 


s it a weakness of American social 
science that the day of grand theo- 
rizing has passed? Upon one’s answer 
to this question will depend his opinion 
of the work of Scharmann and his 
associates, which attempts a comprehen- 
sive overview of man's nature, de- 
_ velopment, and relations to his society 
3 and culture. The theoretical “approach 
. is so abstract, in fact, that the differ- 
` ences of such theorists as Charles Hor- 
` ton Cooley, Ralph Linton, Gordon All- 
` port, Abram Kardiner, John Cohen, and 
Kingsley Davis are seen as disappearing 
| their essential similarity as emerg- 
. Such an integration can only come 
out with a loss of detail comparable 
) that which would be involved i in, for 


Tull, Tolman, and Guthrie. 

theoretical integration evolved 
authors stresses both the integra- 
f the individual with his society 
4 culture, and the creative alterna- 
5 open to the individual in achieving 
‘such an integration. The individual is 
not just as enacting stylized roles 
the society, but as attempting to 
ize his own potentials in the face 
“pressures to become a mere role- 
earer, There is no doubt that the 
authors are on his side in this attempt. 
‘The theoretical approach might thus 
characterized as humanistic func- 
tionalism, and is not exactly comparable 
any current theorizing in the United 
ia States. It probably has more similarity 
to the approach of Talcott Parsons 
than that of any other contemporary 
eorist, a similarity which may be 


the work of Max Weber ae in 


ciety and what the functional implica- 
of that integration are. 
е “Major criticism of this type of 


functional approach, developed Ъу 
Tumin, Birnbaum and others, is that 
it may lead to a neglect of the dysfunc- 
tional aspects of social institutions and 
ultimately to seeing any world as the 
best of all possible worlds. This criticism 
is not adequately answered by Schar- 
mann's assurance that *. . . the con- 
cept of integration of necessity sets 
forth the reciprocal effect of the op- 
posite category (for example, disintegra- 
tion)" Nevertheless, it is true that 
Scharmann and his colleagues have con- 
centrated their research much more 
on the dysfunctions of social institutions 
than have most functionalists. 


Weare the two volumes share a 
common theoretical orientation, they 
differ widely in other respects. Persón- 
lichkeit und Gesellschaft consists of col- 
lected essays and research papers of 
Scharmann’s, edited by Müller and 
Roth. In this book the topics range 
widely, from the ideals of education of 
the Greek city states to the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, and from the 
use of the Rorschach to the experi- 
mental study of small group interaction 
and productivity. While the papers are 
generally scholarly and reflect acquain- 
tance with the contemporary literature 
in English as well as German, occasion- 
ally the breadth of coverage brings 
about a loss of depth. Thus at one point 
the author contrasts the approach to 
small groups of Bales, Gottschaldt, 
N. R. F. Maier, Moreno and others 
with the approach of Cronbach, Fiedler, 
Likert, Lippitt, and others. In the case 
of each author one work is cited, and 
while the distinction drawn holds for 
these particular works it would break 
down if more of the publications of 
each author were considered. Some of 
the distinctions and generalizations that 
the author draws from his surveys of 
various areas will probably strike the 
reader as concise and insightful and 
others as misleading or trivial, depend- 
ing on the theoretical predilections of 
the particular reader and his own ideas 
of what are the significant issues in the 
areas. This is probably the price that 
must be paid for brief surveys of broad 
areas. Full justification of the general- 
izations drawn would require a book on 
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each topic to which Scharmai 
votes an essay. 


Te BOOK, Schule und Beruf 3 
Sozialisationsfaktoren, on the ol 
hand, deals with a more restricted г 
of topics in more depth. G. Wurzbach 
provides a theoretical introduction. 
an intermediate level so that its re! 
ship both to the empirical studies a 
to the more general theoretical presen 
tion by Scharmann is clear. In it | 
considers such questions as the e 
on an individual of never holding г 
employment, being forced into 
ment by economic changes, or be 
insufficiently trained to be employ: 
-Because of the relevance of these que 
tions to contemporary American 
problems, his presentation should lx 
considerable interest to the Ame: 
reader. 

Many of the empirical studies р 
sented in the book are of interesi fi 
the same reason. They contain info. 
tion on the relationships of edu: 
work, and crime in Germany, and 
provide valuable comparative data f 
American social scientists. The studi 
as a group provide an interesting co 
trast with those done in this country, 
for while they have more extensive ani 
sophisticated theoretical sections the 
are often limited to. data that are re! 
tively easily obtained. These differen 
reflect a difference between the German: 
university, where one has much tim 
for scholarship but relatively little: 
money to support research, and its 
American counterpart where these con- 
ditions are reversed. 

In summary, then, the two books ar 
scholarly, intellectual, and sometimi 
obtuse. They combine a concern with. 
social problems “апа a willingness t 
theorize-on a grand scale, both of whic 
are often lacking in contemporary _ 
American psychology. 


sog 


iine of Defense 


J. Enelow, MD and Murray 


: in the Practice of Medi- 
ew York: Oxford Uni- 
Press, 1966. Pp. viii + 


150: 


by FREDERICK L. McGuire 


t author, Allen J. Enelow, 
irector of the Psychosomatic 
i Los Angeles County General 
ind. Professor of Psychiatry, 
1 of Southern California School 
ine. Murray Wexler, the second 
is Chief Psychologist, Los 
County General Hospital and 
r of Psychiatry (Psychology), 
ity of Southern California 
of Medicine. 
reviewer, Frederick L. McGuire, 
d his PhD from New York Uni- 
' and has been professionally as- 
1 with the field of medicine 
1951, has worked full-time in the 
»f medical education since 1960. 
Б ‘sught for five years at the Uni- 
y of Mississippi School of Medi- 
vhere he also headed the Division 
ychology. He is currently Associate 
essor of Medical Psychology at the 
versity of  California—California 
lege of Medicine in Los Angeles. 
| is a Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
r ology and a Fellow of Division 12. 


? IBS voLuME is the result of six 
years of experience in teaching 
courses in psychiatry to practicing phy- 
sicians, Because most physicians have 
had little background in the subject 
matter, and most of their medical 
education not likely to have been rele- 
vant, it is no simple matter to write for 
- such an audience. The problem is com- 
`. pounded by the fact that an author 
- must choose and distill material from 
a large amount of information and 
make it comprehensible and palatable to 
n unsophisticated group. In spite of 
these obstacles the authors have done 
a creditable job. 
The book, and presumably the course 
it reflects, is based on several points of 
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view concerning the non-psychiatric 
physician. 1.) His own personality and 
sensitivity is a crucial instrument of 
diagnosis and treatment. 2.) By being 
more sensitive to the verbal and non- 
verbal behavior of his patients he will 
increase his ability as a physician. 3.) 
He is capable of making at least tenta- 
tive psychiatric diagnosis. 4.) He is 
capable of conducting, and should as- 
sume responsibility for the practice of 
psychotherapy. 

These views, while not held by many 
traditionalists, reflect the changing 
scene in mental health. Not only has the 
non-psychiatric physician been long 
touted as the "first line of defense,” but 
we are beginning to face up to the fact 
that most of us are “over-trained” in 
the art of helping emotionally distressed 
people, and that many kinds of people 
are capable of rendering real and sig- 
nificant aid. However, like the weather, 
everyone talks about it, but no one 
does anything about it; Enelow and 
Wexler are exceptions. 

Several good techniques of com- 
munication are employed, such as fre- 
quent summaries and good use of il- 
lustrative case histories. Chapters are 
included on medical interviewing, psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, psychotherapy tech- 
niques, and the management of psy- 


chiatric emergencies. If the text has | 


any shortcomings they stem from the 
fact that sometimes several different 
points of view are presented. This 
writer holds the bias that the best way 
to introduce students to a field is to 
give him a confident and systematic 
presentation, minimizing or eliminating 
conflicting views, since the latter re- 
quires a maturity of interest and experi- 
ence which may be unrealistic to as- 
sume. However, if it is accepted for 
classroom use rather than as a self- 


teaching text, even this limitation may | 


be overcome. This reviewer’s evaluation 
is perhaps best summarized by saying 
that “if I were teaching a course in 
psychiatry to physicians, I would use it.” 


UJ 
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PERSPECTIVES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Alexander Z. Guiora and Marvin A. 
Brandwin, both of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, University of 
Michigan Medical Center, Avail- 
able Spring, 1968, about $3.50 
paperbound, x 


GENERAL PSYCHOLO- 
GY: Selected Readings 


Edited by. Joseph F. Perez, The 
State College, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Richard C. Sprinthall and 
George 8. Grosser, both of American 
International College; and Paul 
J, Anastasiou, Tulane University. 
1967, 432 pages, $5.95 paperbound. 


CREATIVITY AND 
PERSONAL FREEDOM 


Frank Barron, Institute of Person- 
ality Assessment and Research, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Available Fall, 1967, approximately 
350 pages, about $3.95 paperbound, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
HUMAN DILEMMA 


Rollo May, William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychology, 
and Psychoanalysis and New York 
University. 1966, 228 pages, $5.95 
hardbound, $2.95 paperbound. 


CONTEMPORARY 
APPROACHES TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Harry Helson, Kansas 
State University and William Bevan, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
1967, 608 pages, $14.50. 


Send for your on-approval copies. 
Write College Department, 


lfjóstrand 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Any book appearing in this section has 
been judged, on one or more of a variety 
‘of bases, to be not appropriate for full 
review in CP; it has also been judged 
deserving of more attention than is ac- 
corded it in a mere announcement of its 
xistence. The inherent quality of а 
ok need not be a factor at all in its 
inclusion here. A book may be judged 
suitable for a brief note if it is a new 
ut not extensively revised edition, or if 
is a collection of previously published 
aterials, or if it is of interest to only 
@ small number of psychologists, or if it 
only of small interest to even a large 
number of psychologists. Each note is 
written by one of CP's friends or con- 
= sultants who has the appropriate com- 
- petence. In each case the writer's name 
E appears at the end of the note. 


"Міснлкг BALINT. Die Urjormen der 
Liebe und die Technik der Psycho- 
analyse. Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
‘Huber, 1965. Pp. 357. 


1930-1952, subsequently published in 
English by Tavistock under the title 
Primary Love and  Psycho-analytic 
- Technique, and now partially retrans- 
“ated into German with a new introduc- 
tion by the author. 
SEE Н. P. Dav 
E 7а Boss. Sinn und Gehalt der 
sexuellen Perversionen: ein daseins- 
_ analytischer Beitrag zur Psychopathol- 
_о е des Phanomens der Liebe. Bern, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1966. Pp. 
142. Fr./DM 14.80. 


The third revised edition of Boss's 
ork, originally published more than 
wenty years ago. Includes an exten- 
Sive reconsideration of the relationship 
etween philosophical and psychiatric- 


BRFLY NTD 


psychoanalytic concepts and therapies, 
and their application to the understand- 
ing and treatment of sexual perversions. 
Provides a useful introduction to Boss's 
current views. 

Н. P. Davi 


KARLFRIED GRAF DurcKHEIM. Der All- 
tag als Ubung. 2nd Rev. Ed. Bern, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1966. Pp. 
130. Fr./Dm 9.80. 


The second revised paperback edi- ’ 


tion of Durckheim's Weltanschauung, 
unmarred by a single reference to any 
experimental datum or case study but 
larded with new definitions of old con- 
cepts, all suggesting that “practice 
makes perfect" is a good prescription 
for improving the psyche. 

H. P. Davo 


Jure Etsensup, MD. The World of Ted 
Serios: “Thoughtographic” Studies of 
an Extraordinary Mind. New York: 
William Morrow, 1967. Pp. 367. $6.50. 


What would it take to persuade you 
that someone could mentally affect 
photographic plates? Some people be- 
come extremely hostile at the mere 
suggestion that such a phenomenon oc- 
curs; their hostility is itself a psycho- 
logically interesting phenomenon dis- 
cussed by William James in 1901 and 
Chapter XIV of this book. Anyone else 
will find this book more exciting than 
a detective novel where, after all, we 
are told the ‘right’ answer at the end 
of the book. Eisenbud recounts, often 
wrongly, always well, the results of 
about two years’ intensive investigation 
of a thoughtographic subject under very 
careful experimental conditions and with 
many distinguished witnesses. Two com- 
ments only. It might have been worth- 
while to offer a reward to the lab staff 
at Polaroid if they could think of a way 
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to duplicate the results. And most non- 
clinicians will feel uneasy about the 
long-chain interpretations of some as- 
pects of the phenomena discussed in 
cluding some in Chapter XIV), 


MICHAEL Scmwr 


Göran HAMMARSTRÖM. Linguistic 
Einheiten im Rahmen der mode: 
Sprachwissenschaft. Berlin: Sprin 
Verlag, 1966. Pp. iv+109, 1 
24,— 


A very clear and precise discussic 
spoken and written linguistic units. 
book itself deals with few psycho 
cal variables. It is the fifth volum 
a Springer-Verlag series entitled: '': 
munikation und Kybernetic in Ein: 
stellungen,” edited by Н. Моке: 
W. D. Keidel. The other four vo 
are more closely related to psycho 
They are: Vol I: Grundlagen 
Anwendungen der Informationst! 
in preparation, by Meyer-Eppler, 
& Heike; Vol. II: Structural Ling: 
and Human Communication, 1965 
B. Malmberg; Vol. III: Speech Ani 
Synthesis and Perception, 1965, 1 
L. Flanagan; Vol. IV: The Айтач 
Theory of Language as Choice 
Chance, 1966, by G. Herdan. 


FRANK WE: 


ARTHUR Jores. Die Medizin in 
Krise unserer Zeit. Bern, Swi! 
land: Hans Huber, 1966. Pp. 97. 


A third revised edition of a pei 
back polemic, asserting that man is : 
divisible and strongly recommen: 
that medical school faculty teach p5: - 
chological aspects of illness along wii 
somatic ones. Medicine must change 
with the times but the author recog- 
nizes that the desired changes in medi- 
cal training and practice may be pain- 
fully slow in arriving. 


Н. P. Davin | 
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Most men’s friendships are too inarticu- 
late. 1 2 
— WILLIAM JAMES 
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ihis Department CP invites 

u ossion of reviews and of books 

n wed. Here is the place for 

1 kind of intellectual dissent 

promotes progress in under- 

ding. Let your criticism be 

erbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 

ı does a criticism merit more 

г half the space of the text 

'iciged—never more than equal 

ice and then only when the let- 

is interesting and well written. 

P edits letters when it thinks 

vey should be. Single-spaced let- 

ers will be returned for double- 
spacing. Please send carbons. 


WHAT PRICE AN ATLAS? 


In the “Briefly Noted” section of the 
Vebruary-1967 issue, CP reviewed the new 
stereotaxic atlas for the white rat by Albe- 
Fessard et al. from Paris, France, without 
mentioning the cost. Inclusion їп this 
section implies that this particular docu- 
ment is probably of great interest to a 
small number of physiological psychologists. 
w should be extended to read, “of 
small interest to an even smaller number of 
` physiological psychologists." This $15.00 
book costs $50.00 and is not returnable! 
I assume it is the policy of CP when- 
possible to include the price of the 
t ok. Jt is unfortunate that this did not 

pear in the brief review. Wishing merely 
to add another atlas to my library, I went 
ahead and ordered it. Luckily other funds 


THE OTHER 


K 


sonally. I believe every effort should be 

made to ascertain the price of a reviewed 

book, especially if it is foreign and pub- 

lished by Editions du Centre National de 
1а Recherche Scientifique. 

Јонх J. Borrano 

The University of Rochester 


ETHICS AND RESEARCH 


I have long been interested in the ethics 
of research within the medical and social 
sciences, For many years I have served on 
various university and medical committees 
whose purpose was to safeguard the rights 
of human as well as animal subjects or 
volunteers. I have over the years become 
somewhat skeptical of how zealously even 
a board of advisors will be in protecting 
human and animal rights. Therefore, I find 
that Professor McConnell’s (CP, July 
1967, 12, 379) appeal to authority as a 
means of defending Masters and Johnson 
from Keniston’s critique of the ethical prob- 
lems raised by Human Sexual Response is 
quite beside the point. A group of scientists 
and a group of civic and religious leaders 
advising a research team hardly justifies 
putting aside one’s own responsibility to 
come to a judgment. 

I also had the opportunity to hear 
Masters present his work, before the book 
was published, at a psychological meeting 
in Boston early in the 1960’s. As Keniston 
points out, Masters made no mention of 
any advisory boards in existence at that 
time. When asked, somewhat obliquely, 
about ethics and this research, Masters 
replied that in the minds of most of their 
subjects, having a man and a woman on 
the research and interview team took the 
research out of the realm of pornography 


vividly from that meeting was the report 
Masters gave of his group having had the - 
unique opportunity to observe (through - 
hidden photography or one-way mirror) | 
a lesbian seduce an inexperienced girl, 
thereby being the first research group | f 
gather data on this “important” subject. 
Questioning him afterwards, I learned that 
the group had not bargained for this; they 
had only expected to gather data on 
lesbian sexual response, assuming that their 
contact would bring home another ex- 
perienced partner. Masters did not ex- 
press concern that his contact may have 
been showing off for his group, going out 
of her way to seduce a neophyte, thereby 
making the research group inadvertently = 
responsible for this seduction. Nor was there d 
any explicit concern for the issue © ‘of 
informed consent of the second party, in 
this naturalistic phase of their research, 
In true naturalistic observation, the issue 
of invasion versus scientific merit is а diffi- 
cult one, but in studies where the re- 
searcher intervenes in such a way that the 
voluntary observational subject is asked 
to involve an involuntary observational 
subject (albeit a voluntary partner), the 
ethical question seems to me to have à 
more clearcut answer. 

I am pleased that Keniston raised ethical 
issues in his review, and would hope that - 
other reviewers follow his example. 
Actually, the precedent example for me ' 
was M. Brewster Smith’s review of When 
Prophecy Fails (CP, April 1957, 2, 89). 

Norperr L. MINTZ 
Harvard Medical School, McLean Hospital 
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NO POT OF GOLD HERE 


When CP published Brandt's comments 
on collections of readings (CP, Jan. 1967, 
12, 44) I felt that either Brandt. or the — 
journal editor were indulging in some bit | 
of unhappiness, After this followed Mar- 
lowe's letter which endorsed Brandt's un- _ 
happiness (CP, May 1957, 12, 286). I 
turned back to a letter I had written to the 
American Psychologist (Nov. 1962, 17, 
796-797) which answered Ross Stagner's |. 
comments about books of readings (Amer- 
icam Psychologist, 1962, 17, 207). Stag- 
ner's comments were written with sober- 
ness and not the anger to be found in the 
letters of Brandt and Marlowe. 

I have co-authored, edited, and con- 
tributed to volumes and it is unfair of - 
Brandt and Marlowe to question the moti- 
vations of professionals who edit books. - 
It is a difficult task to edit and it has not - 
been my personal experience or the ex- .- 
perience of my colleagues who edit and | 


"write that a “hidden 
glory” is to be found in ventures, - 
Whether Maxwell Perkins was the cause 
of Thomas Wolfe’s fame, or whether 
Wolfe may have gained recognition with- 
out Perkin’s editing, let us note that they 
enriched one another. The same may be 
oted of authors who help editors, and 
editors who conceptualize a book of 
readings and do the tedious work in- 
ved. So please, no more unreal fantasies 


and Process, Inc., New York 


P doesn't know much about gold, 

itted ог otherwise, but it will never 

believe that editors are useless. Ed. 
MARLOWE TO SUBOTNIK 


In his comment (CP, Oct. 1967, 12, — 
) on my review (CP, 1967, 12, 258- 
260) of Shontz’s Research Methods in 
rsonality, Subotnik argues that Shontz 
not intend to write a how-to-do-it 
for undergraduates because he as- 
ed acquaintance with the canons of re- 
Ch. Subotnik suggests, therefore, that 
n y review missed the point of the book. 
We need only quote from Shontz’s preface 
establish the nature of one of his two 
intentions: "Too many students who 
to perform research in personality, 
peared too frequently with ever- 
u problems of design and methodol- 
y, which they were, for some reason, 
“unable to resolve independently, 
еу had all been exposed to course work 
experimental psychology, and it was 
that they knew how to conduct 
h in learning, perception and other 
laboratory subjects. . . , Yet, 
could not perform acceptable re- 
in personality. . . . This book 
re began as an effort to provide that 
E. . . .” In Chapter II, a section 
5 the organization of the rest of 
ok states “In Succeeding chapters, 
ific research methods are identified, il- 

ed, and evaluated” (my italics). 

tz, of course, as I indicated in my 
introduced a second goal as work 
his book “progressed, namely, to un- 
“the whole complex web of the scien- 


ontent of the book and found 
wanting, Subotnik does not challenge 
Single point. of substantive Criticism made 
he review. He calls the book a “sub- 
antíal and ‘significant critique of current 
and dogmas in personality research,” 
book which addresses itself "to broad 
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^ I need only 
again, among many possibilities, that the 
bare two sentences devoted to “proving the 
null-hypothesis" hardly suggest a meaning- 
ful concern with questions of logical in- 
ference, 

On the other hand, perhaps I was remiss 
in failing to appreciate that there are those 
who, like Subotnik, could profit from the 
book. 

Day MARLOWE 
University of California, Berkeley 


ERRATUM 


In the July issue of CP (pp. 355-6), 
we announced that Harvey London was 
going to Emory University in September 
of 1967, implying that this was a perma- 
nent move. He will be Visiting Assistant 
Professor there for the academic year 1967- 
68, returning to Brandeis University for the 
following academic year. —Ed. 


A DIALOGUE OF STEINS, OR 
A REPLY TO BUR BY MUR 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO ANDREW MARVELL) 
Had I but world enough and time 
Endless repartee would be no crime, 
But, ever at my back I hear 
Time's winged charriot drawing near. 


Therefore, let me deal with Burstein briefly 
And emphasize only one point chiefly. 

His letter above reveals nothing new 

Since the last, pond'rous, prosaic review. 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
Connecticut College 


Insightful, Imprecise 


Samuel Lubell 


White and Black: Test of a Na- 
tion. 2nd Ed, Rev. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966. Pp. xiv + 
233. $1.60. 


Reviewed by THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 
The author, Samuel Lubell, is a work- 


ing journalist—a newspaper columnist. 
He has taught at the Schoo! of Journal- 


mU AME : (e 


m re- ism at Columbia 
mention - 


y and is author оў т 
Future of American Politics, Revo 

in World Trade and Revolt of the 
erates. ; 

The reviewer, Thomas Pettigr:. 
Associate Professor of Social Ps 
ogy, Harvard. He is author of A p= 
of the Negro American and тих 
articles, popular and technica) 
American race relations. At pres 
serves as consultant on racial таг: 
both the US Office of Education o 
US Commission on Civil Rights. 
SUE LUBELL is a journalisti: 

erick in the public opinion 
field. Eschewing rigorous samplin 
cedures, he concentrates on ca 
selected “swing areas” where al 
of national issues are likely to | 
resented. And what Lubell may 
breadth, he often gains in dep 
subtlety of interview. It is this : 
tion for rich survey interview: 
sensitive to the personal qualities 
respondents, that commends I. 
work to the attention of psycholog 

Unfortunately, however, Whit: 
Black is not Lubell at his best; i: 
not contain the fresh originality o: 
earlier work as The Future of Am 
Politics. But the volume is lively 
breezy, and it is interesting as 
it goes. 

Lubell opens with a cursory rend 
of Negro American history by foc» 
upon the charismatic Negro |: 
through the years—Douglass, Was! 
ton, DuBois, Garvey, and King. \^ 
the book turns to the current sc 
however, it becomes more pointed 
though he often overgeneralizes fir 
his carefully-selected interview quote 
Lubell shrewdly concludes that effective 
racial change must involve significant 
structural change. He selects as his 
prime example of a structural barrier to 
Negro progress organized labor's in- 
sistence upon complete age seniority 
rules for employment and advancement. 
Seniority rules operate against the 
young in general; but they inflict par- 
ticular hardship on Negroes since 
Negroes are disproportionately young 
and underrepresented in the protected 
unions. White and Black also stresses 
the structural problems created by 
white suburbs and increasingly-Negro 
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ms with governmental units is 
disturbing development” (p. 


«thor is too insightful to ac- 
^e crude mass media theory of a 
white backlash against Negro 
‘ons. Instead, he asserts Њаё“... 
ial fears are now being pushed 
surface" (p. 135)—an observa- 
oported by a mass of evidence 
ntioned by Lubell. He provides 
support, too, for the fait ac- 
effect. One respondent who bit- 
pposed school desegregation in 
-flected the changes in his city 
ears later: "It's not what you 
it's what you accept" (р. 105). 


E ] Lubell’s forte is political diag- 
ono Апа here he reaches some real- 


f harsh, conclusions: “. . . for 
зо ears to come the Negro is likely 
E to rain a restless, disturbing force 


1 ally... . . Too heavy a reliance has 
>be placed on Negro voting" (p. 186) 
out educational and economic at- 
P U^ cents to balance the new political 
Ey +. Finally, the author foresees a 
ying revenge motive among white 
',herners “against Washington" that 
v have seriously negative conse- 
nces for the entire nation. 
Tet Lubell's proposed remedies are as 
' lisappointing and naive as his diagnosis 
: interesting and realistic. Though he 
ightly stresses structural problems in 
s analysis, he calls for a vague "com- 
mitment to individualism” with the 
| President naming for each state a 
“Racial Peace Commission.” The author 
also bids whites to “. . . shed their 
- psychological resistances” and Negroes 
to *,. . shed those traits that frighten 
people from living next to them” (p. 
205), Lubell is not alone, of course, in 
ing unable to match his critical diag- 
with appropriate remedies, but it 


‘Tittle volume are likely to think it im- 
precise and incomplete, even if interest- 
ing and insightful. 


s. "The intertwining of racial 
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ADLER, CRI Studies in analytical psy- 
chology. New York: C. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, for the C. J. Jung Foundation, 
1966, (First printed in 1949) Pp. 250. 
$7.00. 

AINSWORTH, Mary D. Satter. Infancy in 
Uganda: infant care and the growth of 
love. Baltimore, Md.; Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1967. Pp. xvii + 471. $12.00. 

ALPERN, MATHEW, LAWRENCE, MERLE, and 
Worsk, рлу. Sensory processes. Bel- 
mont, Calif: Brooks/Cole, 1967. Pp. 
vii + 151. $1.75 text, $2.25 trade. 

ARBUCKLE, Ducarp S, (Ed.) Counseling 

апі psychotherapy: an overview. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. Pp. 231. 
$6.95. 

BARNETT, S. A. The rat: a study in be- 
havior, Chicago: Aldine, 1967. Pp. xvi 
+ 288. 

BAUMEISTER, ALFRED A. (Ed.) Mental re- 
tardation: appraisal, education and re- 
habilitation. Chicago: Aldine, 1967. Pp. 
viii + 419. 

Bercer, Мовкок. Equality by statute: the 
revolution in civil rights. Rev. Ed. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1967. 
Pp. viii + 253. $5.95. 

Bercer, Peter L. and LUCKMANN, THOMAS. 
The social construction of reality: a 
treatise in the sociology of knowledge. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1967. 
Рр. 219. $1.25. 

BERNARD, Накоір W. and Носкіхѕ, Wes- 
тку C. (Eds) Readings in human de- 
velopment. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1967. 
Pp. x + 470. 

Вовѕорт, RALPH. The definition of defini- 
tion. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1967. 
(Extending Horizon Books) Pp. vii+ 
121. $4.00. 

Bower, Еш M. and HOLLISTER, WILLIAM 
G. (Eds.) Behavioral science frontiers in 
education. New York: Wiley, 1967. Pp. 
xii 4- 537. 

Bresson, F., Marx, Сн. H., MEYER, F. 
NUTTIN, J., OSTERRIETH, Р. A, and 
PIAGET, J. Les processus d'adaptation. 
(Symposium de Psychologie Scientifique 
de Langue France) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1967. Pp. 190. 
Е. 18, 

Brown, CLINTON C. (Ed. Methods in 
psychophysiology. Baltimore, Md.: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1967. Pp. ix+502. 
$16.75. 

BRUSSEL, James A. and  CANTZLAAR, 
GEORGE L. The layman’s dictionary of 
psychiatry. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1967. Pp. xiv + 269, $1.95. 

Bupp, RICHARD W., THORP, ROBERT K., 
and DoNonrew, Lewis. Content analysis 
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Pp. a 147. 

BUGENTAL, James F. Т. (Ed) Challenges 
of humanistic psychology. New York: © 
McGraw-Hill, 1967. Рр, xiv + 362. $4.95 
paper, $6.95 cloth. i 

CHAPMAN, A. Н. Textbook of clinical psy- 
chiatry: an interpersonal approach. | 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1967. Pp. xiii 
+ 480. $10.50. 4 

COPEL, SIDNEY L. Psychodiagnostic study È 
of children and adolescents. Springfield, — 
11.: Thomas, 1967. Pp. xii + 200.. $7.75. 

Cox, FRANK D. Youth, marriage and the . 
seductive society. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown, 1967. Pp. x +115. 

Davipson, HELEN Н. and GREENBERG, 
Juvira W. Traits of school achievers 
from a deprived background, (Prepared 
under OE Project No, 2805, Oe-5-10-132) 
New York: Associated Educational Serv- 
ice Corp., 1967. Pp. xii + 294. 

Duncan, Cart P. (edited by) Thinking: 
current experimental studies. Philadel- 
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xi + 503. $7.95 cloth, $4.75 paper. 

Easton, Іоур D. and Guppat, Kurt H. 
(Translated and edited by) Writings of 
the young Marx on philosophy and 
society. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1967. Pp. ix + 506. $6.95. 

ELZEY, Freeman F. A first reader in sta- © 


tistics. Belmont, Calif: Wadsworth, 
1967. Pp. 80. $1.25. 
FESTINGER, LEON, SCHACHTER, STANLEY, 


and Back, Kurr. Social pressures in in- _ 
formal groups: a study of human factors 
in housing. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x+197._ 
$1.95. 

Frrrs, PauL М. and Posner, MICHAEL I. 
Human performance. Belmont, Calif.: 
Brooks/Cole, 1967. Pp. x--162. $1.75 
text, $2.25 trade. 

FmawpsEN, ARDEN N. Educational psy- 
chology. 2nd Ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967. Pp. 694. $8.95. 
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Сомвюсн. A biologist remembers. (In- 
ternational Series of Monographs in His- 
tory and Philosophy of Science, Vol. 1) 
New York: Pergamon Press, 1967. 
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Pp. viii + 200. $6.00. 
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BARBARA STEINBERG and Harry C. BREDE- 
meter. Low income youth in urban 
areas: a critical review of the literature. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston; 
1967. Pp. vii + 280. $3.95. 

GROLLMAN, EARL A. Judaism in Sigmund 
Freud's world. New York: Bloch, 1965. 
Pp. xxv + 174. $4.95, 


GmoLLMAN, Eart A. (Ed) Rabbinical 
counseling. New York: Bloch, 1966. Pp. 
xvii + 190, $6.50. 

HALL, Jonn Е. (Ed.) Readings in the psy- 
chology of learning. Philadelphia: Lip- 
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HawiLroN, Max (Ed.) Abnormal psy- 
chology. (Penguin Modern Psychology) 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1967. 
Pp. 368. $1.95. 

HaRTMANN, Ernest. The biology of dream- 

` ing. Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1967. Pp. 
xiii + 206. $9.75. 

Hays, У/пллАм M. Quantification in psy- 

` chology. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 
1967. Pp. уі + 87. $1.75 text, $2.25 
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The remark of Huxley that Mathematics 
"knows nothing of causation" could only 
be taken to express the whole truth, if by 
the term “causation” is understood “ef- 
ficient causation.” The latter notion. has, 
however, in recent times been to an in- 
creasing extent regarded as just. as ir- 
relevant in the natural sciences as it is in 
Mathematics; the idea of thorough-going 
determinancy, in accordance with formal 
law, being thought to be alone significant 
in either domain. 

—E. W. Новѕом 
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Progress and Puzzles 


John W. Atkinson and Norman T, Feather 


A Theory of Achievement Motivation. New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. x 


+ 392. 


Reviewed by Davin MARLOWE 


The first author, John W. Atkinson, 
received his PhD in 1950 from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and is Professor of 
Psychology and Research Associate, 
Survey Research Center there. He is 
one of the co-authors of The Achieve- 
ment Motive and author of An Intro- 
duction to Motivation. The second 
author, Norman Т. Feather, has moved 
from the University of New England, 
Armidale, Australia. He is spending the 
current year on sabbatical at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and is now Foundation 
Professor of Psychology at The Flinders 
University of South Australia, Bedford 
Park, South Australia. 

The reviewer, David Marlowe, is 
Chairman and Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz. He reports that he 
has not changed much since he last 
reviewed for CP (May 1967, 12, 258- 
260). He will be remembered by CP 
readers as the author with Crowne of 
The Approval Motive (CP, 1966, 11, 
166). His present research is om the 
social psychology of bargaining and de- 
cision making. 


D^ con twenty years have passed 
since McClelland and co-workers 
initiated a series of experiments on the 
“projective expression of needs.” The 
results of those initial explorations were 
summarized fourteen years ago in The 
Achievement Motive (McClelland, At- 


kinson, Clark, and Lowell, 1953). The 
present volume is a comparable sum- 
mary of research and theory on the 
achievement motive, and will un- 
doubtedly remain for years to come 
the single most authoritative statement 
of experimental and theoretical work in 
the area, 

About one third of the book consists 
of new, previously unpublished mate- 
rial. The remaining chapters consist of 
reprints of interrelated studies published 
since 1957. Eleven of the twenty con- 
tributions were authored or co-authored 
by Atkinson and Feather, the rest by 
ten other contributors. The survey is 
quite comprehensive with the exception 
of work on entrepreneurial activity and 
economic development which is excluded 
from the volume, having been pre- 
viously summarized in an earlier book 
by McClelland. The twenty chapters are 
divided into four parts titled “Basic 
Concepts” (four chapters), “Aspiration 
and Persistence” (six chapters), “Ар- 
plications and Social Implications” (five 
chapters), and “Critical Problems” (five 
chapters). 

Theory and research on the achieve- 
ment motive largely reflect a Herculean 
elaboration of a straightforward and 
elegantly simple formulation, namely, 
that the tendency to perform some act is 
a multiplicative function of the strength 
of the motive, the subjective probability 
of success, and the incentive value of 
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success. Hence, in notational form, 
Ts = Ms X Ps х Is, Incentive value 
and subjective probability are assumed 
to be inversely and linearly related with 
the value of Is equal to 1-Ps. One of the 
main derivations from this formulation 
holds that the disposition to strive for 
success should be strongest when the 
task to be performed is of intermediate 
difficulty, and many of the experiments 
performed in the area take this propo- 
sition as their major focus. The results 
of the studies have, on the whole, been 
positive and largely in accord with pre- 
dictions derived from the theory. 


[е remain, however, a number of 
unresolved questions concerning the 
theory, the experimental method, and 
the interpretation of specific findings. 
It is to the credit of the authors that 
very few of these problems go. un- 
noticed. Indeed, one great value of the 
book is the concerted effort to deal 
with these difficulties, especially in the 
final *Review and Appraisal" chapter, 
which also contains a great many spe- 
cific suggestions for further research. 
Some idea of the nature of these as yet 
unsolved issues can be obtained by con- 
sidering two in some detail. 

One complication concerning a basic 
theoretical assumption involves the "in- 
centive value of success" variable, This 
factor can be defined as the relative 
attractiveness of some goal or outcome 
which occurs as a consequence of per- 
forming some act. The controversial is- 
sue is whether incentive values are in- 
dependent of subjective probabilities, 
The Atkinson and Feather view is that 
at least insofar as achievement situations 
are concerned, incentive values and sub- 
jective probabilities are no£ independent. 
J. B. Rotter, on the other hand; postu- 
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ion Os 
lates in his Social Learning Theory 
that these variables are independent. 
What is especially noteworthy is that- 
- research carried out within the frame- 


work of both the Atkinson and Rotter 
theories have yielded positive results 
despite the different assumptions. 
Clearly, neither point of view can be 
entirely correct or entirely wrong, I 
would guess that the final reconciliation 
of these alternative assumptions will 
be > invaccord with the suggestion of At- 
kinson and Feather that the inde- 
pendence or nonindependence of these 
variables depends on the specific situa- 
tion and activity being observed. In- 
deed, a recurring theme in the book is 

the need to carry out research specify- 

ing the experiential background and spe- 
- cifie conditions under which the various 

с а ока hold ог do not 
` hold. | 


2 сена largely unresolved problem 
- area has to do with several questions 
concerning the measurement of need- 
achievement. Atkinson and Feather are 
quite frank in stating that no progress 
` has been made in measuring individual 
"differences. in need-achievement since 
1949. This is a most significant. com- 
ment, since the modified TAT and the 
. French “Test of Insight,” the most 
widely used measures of need-achieve- 
ment, have long been employed by many 
investigators outside the Michigan fold 
as if their validity, reliability and predic- 

= tive utility were beyond question. On 
`` {һе contrary, much work remains to be 
. done before these tests, or the various 
available alternatives, can be considered 
. entirely adequate defining operations for 
~ the need-achievement construct. To 
- mention just a few difficulties, the TAT 
and French Test are only moderately 
„Correlated with each other, and neither 
has been successfully related to self- 
report, objective measures of need- 
‘achievement. Moveover, the selí-re- 
_ port tests are almost entirely lacking in 
construct validity as measures of the 
achievement motive. This last point is 
especially unusual since a self-report 

_ test, the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire, appears to be an ade- 
` quate index of motivation to avoid fail- 
_ шге, The conclusion of Atkinson and 


Litwin is inescapable: “diferent meth- 


ods of assessing human motives do not 


yield comparable results” (p. 88). The 
bind with regard to interpreting experi- 
mental findings is that so long as in- 
vestigators continue to use different un- 
related measures of need-achievement, 
it will be difficult to determine the ex- 
tent to which results are restricted to a 
particular motivational measure. In 
their discussion of how to measure sub- 
jective probabilities, Atkinson and 
Feather argue that a subject’s verbal 
report of his chance of success should 
be viewed as an instrumental response 
determined by motives, expectations, 
and incentive values. It may well prove 
equally necessary to view the subject’s 
act of taking the TAT in the same 
way, and undertake test-oriented re- 
search in terms of an “expectancy- 
value” theory. 


Ох salient characteristic of most 
achievement motivation research has 
been the tendency to ignore other pos- 
sible motivational sources for the be- 
havior under investigation. Investiga- 
tors seem to have ignored the possibil- 
ity that within any particular situation 
opportunities exist to satisfy any one 
of a number of different needs or con- 
cerns. Occasionally, need-affiliation ef- 
fects were considered in a study, but the 
guiding assumption seems to have been 
that affiliation needs would not operate 
selectively to affect achievement be- 
havior, ie., its effects would be ran- 
domized among groups and conditions. 
This strategy is understandable when it 
is the achievement motive that is being 
studied. Now, however, there are some 
indications that the work on achievement 
behavior is about to become less nar- 
rowly focused. Atkinson and Feather 
state in this volume that other types of 
motives, such as social approval, are 
worth considering when studying 
achievement-oriented behavior. Such a 
view can only enhance the scope of the 
theory by encouraging the study of 
more general motivational processes. 
The personality field is distinctive for 
its proclivity for “one-shot” studies lead- 
ing to a proliferation of unreplicated and 
unrelated findings. The search for mean- 
ingful consistencies among these many 
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disconnected efforts is difficult and us- 
ually unrewarding. In contrast, thi 
work reported in this book is syste:ati 
and cumulative, adding finding to icing _ 
within the context of a guiding © sory. 
The work of Atkinson, Feather, M lel- 
land and their associates will long туе 
as a model of how to do exper tal 
work in the personality field. 
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John L. Holland 


The Psychology of Voca 
Choice. Waltham, Mass: | 
dell, 1966. Pp. ix + 132. 
Paperback. 


Reviewed by PHOEBE О, N:cs 


The author, John Holland, 
President, Research and Devel 
American College Testing Progr 
Professor of Education and Psy 
University of Iowa. 

The reviewer, Phoebe Ov: t 
Nicholas, is Psychologist (Coun s 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evai 1; 
and Research, U. S. Departmen: of 
Labor. She received her PhD D 
Columbia University and has wor 
a counselor at Kansas State College . 
at the University of Сайт, 
Berkeley. She was on the staff of ‘hè 
Career Pattern Study, conducted at 
Teachers College, Columbia, under ihe 
direction of Donald E. Super and more 
recently has been a Research Associate 
for АРА. She is one of the authors of 
Vocational Development: A Frame- 
work for Research and of The Voca- 
tional Maturity of Ninth-Grade Boys. 


Hv attractively designed and read- 
ably printed paperback begins а 
new series, Topics in Educational Psy- 
chology, by presenting Holland's theory -— 
of vocational behavior. The book con- | 
cludes with some general suggestions for .- 
research and for applications of the 
theory. A list of references is included, 


which will help the student pursue fur- 
ther reading in vocational psychology, 
but there is only limited coverage of 
occupational sociology. 
їп this theory, we have a thoughtful, 
eful classification of personality 
es, based mainly on interests and 
values, and a corresponding classifi- 
cation of environments. Holland's de- 
velopment of a typology was motivated 
hy his desire to reduce the many 
raiscellaneous findings in vocational psy- 
chology to manageable dimensions of 
value to the practitioner and researcher. 
The resulting groupings are neat, 
orderly, precise; the compression of 
an extensive and diverse literature into 
a logical conceptual structure is no mean 
achievement. 

In his preface, the author expresses 
his dissatisfaction with current theoret- 
ical formulations of vocational behavior. 
We are led to expect something fresh 
and new, but almost immediately we 
encounter the statement that “The 
choice of a vocation is an expression of 
personality" and are led into the typol- 
ogy which characterizes this theory. It 
is a variation on the approach. of trait- 
and-factor theorists, with an emphasis 
on personality (interests) substituted 
for an emphasis on aptitudes. 

Six personality types are described: 
Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Conven- 
tional, Enterprising, Artistic. Among the 
occupations characteristic of each are: 
master plumber, army officer, airplane 
mechanic (Realistic); experimental psy- 

_ chologist, chemist, science-fiction writer 
(Intellectual); clinical psychologist, 
judge, elementary-school teacher (So- 
cial); certified public accountant, ship- 
ping and receiving clerk, IBM equipment 
operator (Conventional); buyer, amuse- 
ment park manager, stock and bond 
Salesman (Enterprising); sculptor, sym- 
phony conductor, newspaper reporter 
(Artistic). The difficulties inherent in a 
typology are evident from this sampling. 
Six corresponding environmental models 
having the same designations are pre- 
sented, on the assumption that “most 
of our environment is transmitted 
through other people." 

Vocational behavior is conceptualized, 
to a large extent, as an interaction of 

. personality types with environments. It 

^ is hypothesized that stability of voca- 


tional choice, achievement, satisfaction, 
and maintenance of personal stability 
are fostered by congruence of person- 
ality type with environment. 

Holland points out limitations in his 
theory: it is based mainly on studies of 
men (as are many other such formula- 
tions); the empirical studies to explore 
this theory have used atypical samples 
(high-ability high school and college 
students); whether the theory is ap- 
plicable to people in occupations at 
lower socioeconomic levels is not 
known; the theory does not, as yet, deal 
adequately with learning and change. 

Where deficiencies are so frankly 
pointed out by the author, the reviewer 
has little left to say. But two more 
points should be noted. (1) It is as- 
sumed that “aptitude and intelligence 
are less important than personality and 
interests in determining vocational 
choice.” The evidence is not all in yet 
for this assumption; it is a precarious 
one with which to operate without 
explication and definition. (2) The ef- 
fects of environmental opportunities and 
limitations are insufficiently explored. 
Nevertheless, Holland has made an 
important contribution. His theory is 
readily researchable and we look for- 
ward to further research findings. 


Warm Up for Life 


Mark Chesler and Robert Fox 


Role-Playing Methods in the 
Classroom. Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, 1966. Pp. 
viii + 86. 
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for Research on the Utilization of Sci- 
entific Knowledge at the Institute for 
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The first author, Mark Chesler, with 
a University of Michigan PhD in Social 
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rector. The second author, Robert Fox, 
with an EdD from Stanford University, 
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Research Associate in the Center. 

The reviewer, Louise L. Tyler, is 
Associate Professor of Education at 
UCLA, Her research interests utilize 
psychology, particularly psychoanalysis, 
as a source for developing curriculum 
theory and practice. Her latest publica- 
tion, in press, is in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research and is entitled “The 
Utilization of Psychoanalysis Concepts 
for Assessing Classroom Transactions.” 


HOSE who believe that there is a 

great need for improvement in 
teaching techniques at the elementary, 
secondary or even college levels will do 
well to examine the booklet, Role- 
Playing Methods in the Classroom. 
This booklet is one of three booklets 
on Classroom Social Relations. It is 
an excellent “how to do it” booklet. 
Some underlying notions about role- 
playing are presented as well as case 
studies of classroom use. In addition, 
the technique of role-playing is anal- 
yzed into three stages: (1) preparation 
and instruction; (2) dramatic action 
and discussion; (3) evaluation, Each 
of these stages is clearly and extensively 
discussed and illustrated. Included is 
an annotated bibliography, numerous 
examples of role-playing exercises and 
an index of questions. 

If there is to be any significant com- 
prehension or analysis of the booklet 
some basic terms which are used need to 
be understood. The title of the booklet 
has one such term, namely, role-playing, 
Fortunately, the authors do specify 
meaning for this term. Role-playing, 
according to the authors, calls for a Я 
person slipping outside the accustomed =~ 
role he plays in life, relinquishing his 
usual patterns of behavior in exchange 
for the role and patterns of another 
person. As is usual, this definition also 
includes another term which needs de- 
fining, namely, role. Role is a unique 
and accustomed manner of relating to 
others—persons, things, situations—out- * 
side the self that will determine and 
characterize all of a person's social 
behavior. Furthermore, a person's role 
is not only his patterned way of evaluat- f 
ing and behaving toward others, it is 
also his way of evaluating and behaving 
toward himself. 
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What is the potential for role-play- 
? Chesler and Fox indicate in the 
Preface that role-playing is a technique 
‘which has proved highly useful to many 
‘teachers for dealing with a variety of 
classroom problems and reaching certain 
‘learning objectives. The question can 
“now be phrased more specifically. Role- 
playing is an effective means to what 
specific outcomes? Hopefully, the out- 
es are significant—if not, no time 
uld be spent utilizing the technique. 
The , school does not have time to waste 
on insignificant outcomes. It is at this 
point that the reviewer becomes some- 
what disappointed. When indicating 
specifically the potential value of role- 
playing the authors become extremely 
cautious. They use continuously the 
ords “may” or “can” when indicating 
outcomes. For example, when referring 
to changes in students, "they may 
begin to understand the effects of their 
behavior on others." Or, "they may be 
able to make more realistic. choices 
for their actions than before." Or, 
“role-playing can give rise to greater 
individual spontaneity and creativity.” 
With such qualified statements, the re- 
viewer wonders whether readers will 
be induced to experiment with this 
` technique. This is particularly important 
because the outcomes indicated for 
role-playing such as individual spon- 
taneity and creativity, understanding 
effects of behavior on others, making 
more realistic choices are all contribu- 
tory to the attainment of the most sig- 
nificant purpose formulated for Amer- 
ican schooling namely, the develop- 
ment of creative, rational, choice-mak- 
ing men. If the research only permits 
such qualified results possibly it is 
because role-playing has not been 
"utilized systematically nor for a long 
enough period of time. Whatever the 
“reason, more research is needed so that 
valid curricular decisions about role- 
- playing can be made. 
Role-Playing Methods in the Class- 
+ room is the most useful written ma- 
` terial on role-playing that the reviewer 
- has seen. It makes clear what role- 
playing is, what objectives it may con- 
- tribute to, and how to utilize it. The 
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Brace & World, 1966. Pp. xiv + 306. $5.75. 


Fredric Wertham, MD 


A Sign for Cain: An Exploration of Human Violence. New York c 


millan, 1966. Pp. 391. $6.95. 


Reviewed by LEoNARD BERKOWITZ 


The authors of the two books, Konrad 
Lorenz and Fredric Wertham, are 
identified in the review. But the re- 
viewer does not report the fact that 
Lorenz is author of King Solomon’s 
Ring and that Wertham, who is in 
private psychiatric practice, has written 
Seduction of the Innocent. 

The reviewer, Leonard Berkowitz, 
was, when this review was written, 
Visiting Professor of Psychology at 
Cornell University but now is back at 
the University of Wisconsin. His PhD 
is from the University of Michigan 
and, since 1956, he has been engaged 
in research on aggression and related 
matters. He is author of Aggression: 
A Social Psychological Analysis (1962; 
CP, 1963, 8, 360), author of The De- 
velopment of Motives and Values in the 
Child (1964; CP, 1966, 11, 100) and 
editor of Volumes I, II and III of Ad- 
vances in Experimental Social Psy- 
chology (Vol. 1; CP, 1965, 10, 484). 


ow can two books on the same 

subject be so different? There are 
superficial similarities. Both are well 
written and interesting. Their authors 
have achieved considerable eminence in 
their respective professional fields. 
(Wertham specializes in the study of 
criminal violence and served as psy- 
chiatric consultant to the Kefauver Sub- 
committee on Organized Crime; Lorenz 
is widely acclaimed as the father of 


ethology, and is director of th: 
Planck-Institut for behavioral ph: 
in Bavaria. And both writers 
their messages with great co! 1 
Wertham hammers his theme 1 
will object to this metaphor) v 
feeling and at times strong ind. 
while Lorenz maintains he ha 
thing to teach mankind that may 
to change for the better.” Th: 
deal (to some extent at least) 1 
same animal, for while Loren 
most of his generalizations on : 
tions of fish and geese, he d 10 
hesitate to extend his formula‘ 
human beings. 

These slight resemblances ар: 
books offer extremely different 
tions of aggression. To Wertham 
sion is like a cancer; weak асат. аі 
actions even of the most indirect sc 
figures of speech, for example) often” 
lead to stronger outbursts of violence 
by lowering restraints and/or by incit- ^ 
ing the more intense aggression. Ag- 
gression is bad and must be suppressed 
by all possible means. Lorenz, on the 
other hand, believes aggression can have 


beneficial consequences, even for human f 


beings. The bond tying members of а 
social group together ultimately origi 
nates in aggression (p. 190), and love ` 
develops from aggression (p. 216). 3 
Certain aggressive actions, whether — 
against a tin can or a stranger, lessen - 
the likelihood of more extreme violence 
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by discharging the pent-up aggressive 
drive. While opposed to war, he would 
not suppress all aggression. I propose to 
devote most of my space to the Lorenz 
volume. My own readings in the social- 
psychological—and ^ ethological—litera- 
ture suggest that he is far more likely 
than Wertham to be wrong. Moreover, 
if his theorizing were to govern social 
policies in daily life, there could well be 
socially harmful consequences. 


Е actually is fairly easy to find faults 
in Lorenz’s analyses. A number of 
writers have published criticisms of 
Lorenz’s views following Lehrman’s 
masterful critique in 1953. Since Lorenz 
evidently has not paid any attention to 
these objections, at least in this volume, 
we have a ready made list of short- 
comings. 

One obvious flaw has to do with 
Lorenz’s overly great readiness to label 
human actions as instinctive. While 
most American social scientists have 
been too quick to deny or minimize the 
role of “built-in” determinants of hu- 
man behavior, Lorenz surely goes too 
far in the opposite direction. As an il- 
lustration, he talks about people having 
an “instinctive need to be a member of 
a closely knit group fighting for com- 
mon ideals” (p. 267). “There cannot be 
the slightest doubt, ” he insists, that 
militant enthusiasm is instinctive and 
“evolved out of a communal defense 
“response” (р. 270). Doubt must exist, 
unfortunately. There is no easy way to 
classify behavior as innate or acquired, 
instinctive or learned—as Lehrman, 
Beach, Hebb, Verplanck, and others have 
pointed out. Lorenz does not here take 
the trouble to specify what criteria he 
employs in making his designations and 
is extremely free and arbitrary in his 
use of the term “instinctive.” Para- 
phrasing one of Lehrman’s 1953 com- 
ments, Lorenz’s oversimplified interpre- 
tation of many behavior patterns as 
"innate" does not really help us under- 
stand the origin of these actions or the 
mechanisms underlying them. 

Critics have also pointed to Lorenz’s 
inclination to reason by analogy. He 
continually jumps back and forth be- 
tween man and the lower animals 
(especially geese), claims there are close 


analogies between the behavior of one 
and the behavior of the other, and for 
that matter, between phylogenetic and 
cultural evolution, and clearly implies 
that insight into one produces under- 
standing of the other. To cite only one 
of many possible examples, in his analy- 
sis of the bonds keeping members of 
animal groups together, Lorenz empha- 
sizes what he believes is the similarity 
between man and Greylag Goose: “. . . 
highly complex norms of behavior, such 
as falling in love, strife for ranking 
order, jealousy, grieving, etc. are not 
only similar but down to the most 
absurd details the same . . .” and there- 
fore, all of these behaviors must be 
governed by instincts (p. 218). Lehr- 
man remarks, quite moderately, that 
"it is not very judicious, and actually 
is rash . . . to assume that the mechan- 
isms underlying two similar response 
characteristics are in any way identical, 
homologous, or even similar” merely 
because the actions of different species 
or entities seem to resemble each other 
[in the mind of the observer, we might 
add.] 

But most important of all for us is 
his insistence on endogenous causation 
of behavior. Lorenz has long argued 
that many behaviors result from the 
spontaneous accumulation of some ex- 
citation or substance in neural centers. 
The “aggressive instinct” supposedly is 
an example, “It is the spontaneity of 
the [aggressive] instinct that makes it 
so dangerous,” he says (p. 50). The 
behavior “can ‘explode’ without dem- 
onstrable external stimulation” merely 
because the internal accumulating some- 
thing has not been discharged through 
earlier aggression. In 1955 he wrote and 
still believes, “present-day civilized 
man suffers from insufficient discharge of 
his aggressive drive. . .” (p. 243). 


Tus TYPE of reasoning can be dis- 
cussed in several ways. At the neuro- 
logical level, for one thing, Lorenz bases 
his assertions to a considerable degree 
on studies of simple motor coordina- 
tions. It is questionable, as Lehrman 
notes, whether these observations can 
be extended to more complex neural 
organizations to say nothing of human 
aggression. Lorenz's hydraulic concep- 
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.than aggressive energy. 


tions simply do not conform to what i 
known about complex brain functioning. 
Objections can also be raised at the 
behavioral level. A number of re- 
searchers, including Hinde and Ziegler 
(the latter in a very important 1964 
Psychological Bulletin paper), have 
recently argued that many apparent 
indications of endogenous causation 
can be traced to external stimuli and 
the operation of associative factors. 
Judging from the present book, we can 
suggest, as Hinde did in 1959 and 1960, 
that (a) the Lorenz formulation is no 
“as if" model; Lorenz really believes in ~ 
his hydraulic notions; and (b) the im- 
plicit energy concept is not only un- 
necessary but may actually be an im- 
pediment to more adequate research and 
theorizing. Selection pressures dating ` 
Írom our prehistoric past may have 
led to the genetic transmission of fac- 
tors related to aggression, but these fac- 
tors might involve only a "wiring dia- 
gram," a readiness to react in a. certain. 
way to certain stimulus classes, rather 


xi 
3 
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Lorenz's greatest failure for the 
social scientist, however, involves his 
arguments for spontaneous aggression at. A 
the human level. He refers to David 
Levy’s study of infantile sucking (er- ~ 
roneously attributing this to René- ` 
Spitz) wanting to show that this be- 
havior is powered by a genetically 
determined energy reservoir, and he _ 
neglects Sear's demonstration that the — 
sucking is an acquired drive in humans, 
His view is also supported, he claims, — 
by the failures of *an American method 
of education" to produce less aggressive _ 
children even though the youngsters — 
have been “spared all disappointments - 
and indulged in every way” (p. 50). / 
Since excessively indulged children _ 
probably expect to be gratified most of 
the time so that the inevitable oc- - 
casional frustrations they encounter are 
actually relatively strong thwartings 
for them, Lorenz's observation must 
leave the  frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis unscathed. His anthropological 
documentation is equally crude. A psy- 3 
chiatrist is quoted who supposedly 
"proved" that the Ute Indians have an _ 
unusually high neurosis rate because 
they are not permitted to discharge the 
Strong aggressive drive bred in them 
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ї during their warlike past (p. 244). А 


psychoanalyst "showed" that the sur- 

vival of some Bornean tribes is in 
` jeopardy because they can no longer 
`` engage in head-hunting (p. 261). (The 
. anthropologist Edmund Leach has com- 
- mented that Lorenz's anthropology is 
E “way off," and notes that these Bornean 


I population.) Most important of all, 

2 ап аі number of laboratory ех- 
_ periments—a recent one by Mallick and 
-McCandless—have obtained results in- 
di ting the hypothetical aggressive 


~ statements at times seem extreme and a 
umber of his contentions are not sup- 
ported by adequate evidence. Taking a 
_ very moderate example, while I do 
> ` believe (and have obtained evidence to 
this effect) that the sight of guns can 
icit aggressive responses from people 
‘who are ready to act aggressively, it is 
not necessarily true that toy guns teach 
disrespect for human life as Wertham 
| maintains (р. 64). All in all, neverthe- 
- less, my guess is that future theorizing 
about human aggression will probably 
- be much closer to Wertham's than 
Lorenz's views. 


Wanted: Mnemonics, 
5 Analogies or Hatracks 
3 
ENDE Behavior in Organizations. 


‘Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
, Hall, 1966. Pp. xii + 500. $11.95. 
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Tx 


Columbia University. He is the co- 
author of many books, including The 
Local Union; Behavior of Industrial 
Work Groups; Personnel (co-author 
with Strauss); The Measurement of 
Management; Managerial Behavior; 
and Individualism and Big Business 
(recipient of the McKinsey Award, 
1964). The second author, George 
Strauss, is Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration and Associate Director of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
He is the author of Unions in the 
Building Trades, co-author of The Local 
Union, and of Personnel, and a con- 
tributing author of Money and Mo- 
tivation, edited by W. F. Whyte. 

The reviewer, Gerald C. Leader, 
received his doctorate in Organizational 
Behavior at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
lion. Since then he has been Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration 
in the Stanford University Graduate 
School of Business, busying himself, 
among other things, with developing, 
administering and teaching a curriculum 
intended to acquaint first-year graduate 
business students with the human as- 
pects of business administration. 


AYLES AND STRAUSS have written a 

very understandable, if not a par- 
ticularly exciting, basic text book, de- 
scribing and analyzing the human issues 
found in business organizations. Profes- 
sionally, applied anthropologists will 
find this a more palatable book than 
will applied psychologists. It is defi- 
nitely out of the former’s tradition— 
institutional rather than propositional 
in organization; clinical rather than ex- 
perimental in the research work it 
builds upon; and descriptive rather than 
theoretical in its conclusions. This is 
not to say it is a superficial book. In- 
deed, it must be the most exhaustingly 
referenced text book in the field, cover- 
ing everything from the relative advan- 
tages of Muzak on worker morale (in- 
conclusive) to the essentials of cyber- 
netics. 

Although the prose style is tight and 
uncluttered with jargon, its evenness 
works against the reader. It is unexcit- 
ing reading, except for the little case 
vignettes that Sayles and Strauss use 


to punctuate and illustrate their nar. 
rative. It is a sobering experience not 
unlike a stern but kind father leciuciog 
on the vicissitudes of travel to his son 
who is ready to embark on a ’ ng 
journey. 

The book meets face-on many sf 
the criticisms that have been levy 4 
at texts on human behavior in org: ı- 
tions. It is balanced in its judgs s 
and it carefully avoids taking ex; 
normative postures. All the classic 
bates of the field, though they 
now somewhat clichéd, are prese: 
to participate or not to particip: 
group versus individual decision-mak 
the relative strengths of various lea 
ship styles: strong, weak, or lais: 
faire. Frequently the pro and con ar 
ments are juxtaposed. 


E pr ADVANTAGE of their autho: 
ship platform to proselytize a bit, Say! 
and Strauss do come up with a d 
proportionately strong pitch for ti 
particular brand of remedy for the 
man ills and inefficiencies of the org 
izational world. They argue for a tc 
nique that most succinctly might be 
beled “social engineering.” Here jobs 
tasks are designed to be consistent w 
the multiple needs of the workers: 
logic of efficiency does not dictate 
division of labor. Obviously, the met! 
has more application at the bottom 
the organizational hierarchy than : 
top—a bias in perspective that u 
fortunately is not limited to this top’ 
The blue, even the white, collar work 
gets more sympathy in this book, 
though the content is about evenly `i- 
vided between the doers and the ma-- 
agers. 

This book is not a contribution :o 
knowledge; rather a topical encyclope- 
dia of knowledge with a distinct bias 
toward this inclusion of field research 
findings over survey and experimental 
ones. The authors have borrowed ex- 
tensively and wisely from others within 
the field to enrich their own vast ex- 
perience. The text profits from their 
perspective in putting together under 
one cover what has become a potpourri 
of odds and ends about human behavior 
in organizations. Their attempt to bring - 
order to this assortment is to be con- 
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their sights too high. 

The book has narrative integration 
but it desperately lacks conceptual 
clarity. One is literally inundated with 
facts, suggestions, and even wise ad- 
monishments about every conceivable 
aspect of life in organizations. It's 
bewildering even to an experienced stu- 
dent of the subject. What is a novice to 
the field going to think and feel if this 
is his introduction? This reviewer would 
be less concerned about. this issue if 
the text were not so obviously pointed 
to improving the human skills of prac- 
titioners. To stuff an undergraduate 
liberal arts student with an odd assort- 
ment of facts about history, for ex- 
ample, is all right; it's doubtful that he 
will ever again be called upon to use 
them. But it could be intimidating to 
throw the whole field at a practical- 
minded student, who knows he will have 
to use the knowledge. 


Ts be exhaustive and balanced at the 
same time, one pays a price. Sayles and 
Strauss have paid dearly. The closest 
they get to a scheme is a listing of 
factors. This makes the compulsive out- 
liner happy, but is of little help to the 
reader who wants a convenient mem- 
ory device to take with him to the 
real world after his academic days 
are over. Even to have been a little 
more selective, leaving out the trivial 
for the strategic, would have helped. 
One is forced to the conclusion that, 
like the word-prolific anthropologists, 
the authors assume the reader’s experi- 
ence with the verbal narrative is as 
rich and as full of insight as their own 
while collecting the data. The reader 
cries out for simple, conceptual dia- 
grams or an elaborated analogy to hang 
his hat on. 

Relative to its competition, Sayles’s 
and Strauss’s book comes out on the 
plus side of the mean. At least within 
the field of organizational behavior, to 
carp at exhaustiveness and prose style 
‘is somewhat unfair. A good deal of the 
basic literature is quite flamboyant, if 
not normatively biased and provincial 
"perspective. Sayles's and Strauss's 


gratulated, just because it is so sorely contribution offers a nice balance for more solid ground—even if the iounda- 
- needed. But the authors may have set those who would have their text rest on — tion outdoes the structure. 


Where Have АП the 
Problems Gone? 


Lee N. Robins, with an introduction by Leon Eisenberg, MD 


Deviant Children Grown Up: A Sociological and Psychiatric Study of 
Sociopathic Personality. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1966. 
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The author, Lee N. Robins, is Re- 
search Professor of Sociology in Psy- 
chiatry at Washington University School 
of Medicine. Her principal duties are 
related to research, although she gives 
occasional lectures in medical sociology. 

The reviewer, Wilbert W. Lewis, is 
Director of Research and Training, 
Project Re-ED, Peabody College for 
Teachers. He has worked with emo- 
tionally disturbed children, principally 
in educational settings, for the past five 
years, His research interests center 
around the construction of new models 
and professional roles related to chil- 
drens’ problems of learning and be- 
havior. 


TUDENTS of human behavior have 
S been provided a rare and remark- 
ably well documented glimpse of the 
adult consequences of children's be- 
havior disorders by Dr. Robins and 
her collegues. What may be even more 
important in the long run, their data 
suggest a reappraisal of a prevalent be- 
lief among the mental health profes- 
sions regarding the consequences of par- 
ticular types of problems in childhood. 

The principal objective of the study 
was to examine the childhood anteced- 
ents of adult sociopathic behavior. The 
strategy used was to determine the 
adult social and psychiatric status of 
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persons who had been seen for child- . 
hood problems about 30 years earlier 
at the St. Louis Municipal Psychiatric 
Clinic. The investigators aspired to in- 
terview every person who, as a child, 
had been seen at the clinic during a six- 
year period in the late 1920's and to 
supplement the interview. information 
with a search of public records on each. 
subject. Omitting Negroes, those over 18 
at the time of clinic contact, those 
with IQ's less than 80, and those with 
incomplete records, a pool of 524 
subjects remained. Of this number, in- 
terviews were obtained on 82% and 
adult records on 98%. 

To make the magnitude of the task 
even more impressive, 100 ‘control’ 
subjects were identified from public - 
school records contemporaneous with 
the clinic referrals and roughly matched 
on age, IQ, race, and socioeconomic 
status. Their adjustment as adults was 
used as a base line for persons who had 
not had serious, or at least not visible, 
problems as children. 


я E Focus оп antecedants of socio- 
pathic adult behavior is especially ap- 
propriate since the principal role of 
child guidance clinics in the 1920’s was 


still that of helping parents and juvenile 0 
courts deal with pre-delinquent patterns . 


of behavior. Indeed, two-thirds of the 
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subjects in this study were referred for 
anti-social symptoms. Adult status of 
the former clinic patients was character- 
ized by a psychiatric diagnosis based on 
` extensive interview and life history 
data, but without reference to informa- 
tion on problems during childhood. 
Briefly, the picture that emerges is: 
anti-social behavior in childhood is pre- 
dictive of sociopathic behavior in adults, 
a finding that probably will surprise no 
one. More specifically, the combination 
of a child who exhibited a variety of 
anti-social symptoms, at least one of 
which could be grounds for a juvenile 
court appearance, and who, in addition, 
"had a father whose behavior was anti- 
social is highly predictive of a socio- 
“pathic diagnosis in adulthood. These 
two factors seemed to carry much more 
weight than socio-economic class of 
parents, broken homes, outright reject- 
ion by parents, and other life circum- 
tances examined by the investigators. 
^ An equally important conclusion re- 
rding the adult histories of children 
ith anti-social symptoms is that diffuse 
ance from social norms appears to 
be a unitary factor in a longitudinal 
view of human behavior. While the type 
of deviance manifest by these sub- 
jects varied with age and circumstances 
of the individual, adults who had been 
anti-social children did not, or could 
not, conform with society's prescrip- 
tions. Their adult problems took many 
forms, property crimes, alcoholism, 
‚ marital discord, unemployment, and 
‘mental illness but there was no cor- 
respondence between type of anti-social 
symptoms in children and type of adult 
- Sociopathy. Rather there was a con- 
tinuing discordance with many par- 
^. ticular manifestations. 

Although not the main purpose of 
the study, inclusion of clinic children 
who did not have anti-social problems 
and inclusion of categories of adult 
psychiatric status other than sociopathic 
personality allowed broader inferences 
regarding the roots of adult problems, 
As a group, the children referred for 
other than anti-social problems resem- 
bled the controls in adult incidence of 
"psychiatric disorders of all kinds. In 
only one sub-category, hysteria in 
— women, were the two groups signifi- 
` cantly different. 


eid 


И, 


клу; ' 
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Four major psychiatric classifications, 
other than sociopathic personality, were 
used in describing adult status: schizo- 
phrenia, alcoholism, neurosis and psy- 
chiatrically ‘well.’ Analysis of child- 
hood presenting problems indicated that 
schizophrenics and alcoholics, like the 
sociopaths, had been referred principally 
for anti-social behavior. The neurotics 
had not, but their symptom histories 
were virtually indistinguishable from 
those classified ‘well’ as adults, 


Wis the admonition that this 
sample of former child patients con- 
tained a higher proportion of children 
with anti-social symptoms than contem- 
porary clinic clientele, two of the above 
findings should be underlined. First, the 
shy, withdrawn personality character- 
istics often thought to be predictive of 
Schizophrenia were not associated with 
later adult pathology of any kind. In- 
stead, more than half of the pre-schizo- 
phrenics had histories of incorrigibility, 
theft, running away from home and 
poor school performance. None had 
been described as a shy or withdrawn 
child. Second, while neurotic adults 
had different childhood symptoms from 
the other psychiatric classifications, 
they were not different from former pa- 
tients who were seen as 'well' adults. 
Nervousness, irritability, shyness, se- 
clusiveness, tantrums, insomnia, fears, 
speech defects, hypersensitiveness and 
tics in childhood were all unrelated to 
poor psychiatric status later in life. 

The importance of these two findings, 
along with the support for a g factor 
of ‘social deviance,’ is that they question 
a predominant practice in child guid- 
ance clinics. That practice is the prefer- 
ence often given children with quiet 
symptoms because of the belief that 
‘internalizing’ programs have grave 
long range consequences, in contrast to 
‘acting out’ problems. This assumption 
has a long and honorable history, dating 
from Adolph Meyer’s concept of pre- 
venting mental illness by interrupting a 
pathological process as soon as child- 
hood symptoms signal a problem. The 
importance accorded quiet symptoms is 
perhaps most vividly illustrated by the 
dismay engendered by Wickman’s 1928 
study comparing the attitudes of mental 


health workers and teachers toward 


ferent problems in children. Teach 

he reported, were concerned with ac 
ing out, ie, ‘classroom management 
behaviors in contrast to the meni 
health workers’ concern with probl 
reflecting internalization of anxiety 
That the ensuing program of meni 
health education for teachers wa: еб. 
fective is clear from more recent com - 
parisons of attitudes of the two groups. 
Educators have been persuaded to ad _ 
cept the judgment that the shy, генії 
child is likely to develop serious prob 
lems as he grows older. 

Other reports, although based on less 
substantial data than Robins presents, 
have also indicated the possibility that. 
antisocial symptoms in childhood may 
signal later discordant behavior of all. 
kinds, including mental illness. For ex- 
ample there are the studies of former 
clients of the Dallas Child Guidance 
Clinic, : 


des notion of a durable psycho= 
social factor of anti-social deviance i 
especially arresting in view of the puz- 
zling results of briefer follow-up studie 
of child guidance clinic patients such _ 
as those reviewed by Leavitt. The: 
studies typically find that more thon. 
two-thirds of the children accepted for 
treatment in clinics are functioning _ 
fairly well on follow-up, several years is. 
later, regardless of whether they actu- .— 
ally received any treatment. It is reason- | 
able to inquire whether clinic admission © 
policies favoring children whose symp- 
toms are on the quiet, internalizing 
side may not result in selection of. 
many clients who would improve with- 
out professional help. The shy, retiri 
children, at worst, develop problem: 
that are less disabling and less socially 
disruptive as adults. The conclusion wê 
might draw from efficacy studies of - Я 
psychotherapy with children is that we 
have constructed psychotherapy tech: 
niques for the wrong group of children, 
rather than that psychotherapy doesn’t 
work, : 
Whether or not this position is ten= 
able, the follow-up of children seen at | 
the St. Louis clinic has provided con-- 
vincing and detailed evidence of the: 
association between highly visible anti- | 
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social behavior in childhood and psy- 
chiatric disorders in adulthood and no 
support for the expected relationship 
between other kinds ‘of symptoms and 
adult problems. To the extent that 
present theories of treatment and clinic 
practices do not give sufficient weight to 
the pathognomic significance of anti- 
social behavior in children, this study 
provides corrective feedback of a com- 
pelling sort. The professional disciplines 
serving treatment programs for children 
with behavior disorders are already 
stirring with discontent and innovation. 
‘The results of this investigation should 
increase both substantially. 


Witching Hour 


Max B. Clyne. Foreword by Michael 
Balint 


Night Calls: A Stadg in General 
Practice. London: Tavistock/New 
York: Lippincott, 1961. Pp. xvi + 
261. $4.50. 


Reviewed by KENNETH D. CRAIG 


The author, Max B. Clyne, is a gen- 
eral practitioner of medicine in Eng- 
land. In addition he has several ap- 
pointments as a group psychiatrist in 
psychiatric hospitals. He is author of 
School Refusal as an Expression of 
Disturbed Family Relations. 

The reviewer, Kenneth D, Craig, a 
PhD product of Purdue, is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, He teaches 
clinical courses and he is currently in- 
terested in emotional processes as they 
relate to vicarious learning. Such mat- 
ters, he thinks, have implications for 
structured psychotherapy. 


ESENTFUL, irritated, upset, slighted, 
hostile, furious, indignant, and an- 
tagonistic are some of the words used 
by Clyne to describe typical responses 
of general practitioners when at unusual 


“night hours they must abandon whatever 


they are doing and hasten to tend their 


patients, Yet ethical and professional 
obligations commit these same prac- 
titioners to provide their patients with 


_ all the treatment that is necessary. 


Some orthodox medical practitioners, 
whose interests are restricted to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of organically based 
diseases, will respond to night calls 
only in “fear of the coroner,” or the 
possibility that they would be accused 
of neglect if the patient died without 
their attending to him. Clearly, the nega- 
tive, emotional reactions engendered by 
night calls represent real barriers to the 
physician who wishes to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Clyne endeavours to examine the psy- 
chological implications for physicians 
and patients of these frustrating circum- 
stances. Some of the more perplexing 
features examined include the findings 
that the night calls are rarely the con- 
sequence of real medical emergencies; 
the presenting complaint given over the 
telephone is rarely the real one; and, 
the individual described as being ill is 
often not the real patient. 

The author approaches the problem 
by examining in detail forty-one case 
studies presented and critically dis- 
cussed with commendable candor by a 
group of eight general practitioners and 
one psychiatrist who met weekly under 
the auspicies of the Tavistock Clinic in 
England. 

The book should be of real interest to 
psychologists concerned with psycholog- 
ical implications of physical “illnesses. 
Others, who are aware that patients 
consulting mental health professionals 
are but a highly selected and small 
proportion of all disturbed individuals, 
should find informative the descriptions 
of patients receiving psychological treat- 
ment from physicians. 


А NUMBER of revealing and tantaliz- 
ing hypotheses about the doctor-patient 
relationship are presented. The phy- 
sicians’ attitudes seem to determine the 
nature and quality of their practice, 
selection of patients, preferred treat- 
ment techniques, and the cases pre- 
sented to the research seminar. The 
behavior of those in contact with the 
patient prior to and during the call to 
the physician stems to be determined 
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by their conception of the individual 4. 
clinician and socio-cultural stereotypes 
regarding appropriate conditions 
soliciting emergency medical aid, It is 
suggested that psychological inquiries at - 
night may be hampered by the phy- 
sician's incapacity to discuss nonorganic 
problems at unusual hours of the night, 
the patient's demand for somatic treat- 
ment, and the patient's refusal to con- 
sider psychological difficulties, 

While the study group's attempt to 
investigate psychological phenomena 
represents a growing concern for these 
issues in medicine in general, unfortu- 
nately the level of analysis is not very 
sophisticated. The analysis of the case 
studies frequently leads to no more 
than plausible explanations and gen- . 
eralizations, Selection of the cases pre- 
sented is biased in favor of those 
demonstrating theoretical dynamics of 
interest to the individual or group. A 
strong psychodynamic bias prevails and 
the favored psychotherapeutic approach 
is interpretative counselling, 

The book has a number of other real 
limitations. Clyne relates his findings 
to the literature on medical emergencies 
and night calls, but neglects the research 
on the psychological concomitants of 
physical illnesses, and on psychosomatic 
medicine. Further, the repetitious .de- 
scriptions and references to the individ- 
ual case histories tend to become 
tedious and distracting. Aaron Lask’s at- 
tempt in the final chapter to describe 
the effects of the idiosyncrasies and 
systematic biases of each physician 
suffers from the repetitious references 
to the individual cases. ; 

In conclusion, this book illustrates 
some of the determinants of the practice 
of medicine that make it more than skill _ 
in the use of diagnostic and therapeutic 
medical techniques. Hopefully, Clyne's 
speculations about the importance of 
the patient-doctor relationship will in- 
spire more systematic research in the 
future. 
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Important Suggestions for 1968 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Joel Allison, Sidney Blatt, and Carl Zimet 


“Lam far more enthusiastic about this book than any other that has been written on this subject in over ten 
years. . . . It sets such a high standard of comprehensiveness, seriousness, sensitivity, and erudition, that 
psychologists everywhere—teachers, students, and practitioners—will reach for it eagerly. . . ."—George С. 

` Rosenwald, The University of Michigan 

_ This text discusses basic assumptions and principles of clinical psychological testing and demonstrates the 
process of test interpretation and reporting. Within the theoretical framework of psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology, clinical evaluation is presented through examination of the responses of a patient to the WAIS, 

__ TAT, and Rorschach tests, the interpretation of this material, and the synthesis of it into a meaningful, in- 

~ tegrated assessment of personality functioning. March. ^ 


d 


STIMULUS AND RESPONSE 


John A. Barlow 


‘Teaching a theory of why and how learning occurs, this entirely original formulation of operant psychology 
consists of 13 lessons and four experimental projects that can conveniently be carried out by the student 
without equipment or supervision. The- lessons are prepared in a self-instructional style called “conversa- 
tional programming.” Instructor's Manual, with additional evaluative data. 199 pages. Paper. $4.75. January. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Second Edition 


Morris L. Bigge and Maurice P. Hunt 


This well-documented text takes a semihistorical and comparative approach. The authors have reworked 
each chapter to update references, improve continuity and style, and add new material. Part I, unique in 
Scope, treats the biology, psychology, and sociology of human nature. Part 11 deals with child and youth 
development, both physiologically and psychologically. Part III, on learning theory, presents a more pene- 
trating discussion of this topic than can be found in competing texts at present. Part IV demonstrates the 
` practical classroom application of theoretical and factual material in the preceding sections of the text. In- 
structor's Manual. 603 pages. $9.95. January. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Individuals, Groups, Societies 


John W. McDavid and Herbert Harari 


This comprehensive, flexible text covers findings pertinent to understanding man's participation in inter- 
personal relations, groups, and social systems. It represents the point of view of the psychologist focusing 
upon the individual against a background of social systems. Theoretically eclectic, it treats theory, content, 
and methodology. Instructor's Manual. 479 pages. $10.00. January. 


FOUNDATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


Robert Plutchik 


This text views experimentation as a decision-making process that begins with the conception of a problem 
and ends with the publication of a report. The major decision areas concern such issues as the definition 
of key concepts, the sampling of subjects as well as stimuli, measurement, scaling, and the use of appropri- 
ate mathematical models. Many research reports from various fields illustrate the different points; certain 
problems in the philosophy of science which have a bearing on actual research practices are discussed, 297 


pages. Paper. $3.95. January. 


REAL-TIME COMPUTERS 


"Technique and Applications in the Psychological Sciences 


William R. Uttal 


This basic treatise on applications of digital computer technology to the problems of the psychological and 
neurophysiological research laboratories and to the promising art of computer teaching machines introduces 
students to the electronic details of the equipment and illustrates how investigators have applied digital 
techniques to their work. Fundamentals of electronics and logical circuitry are treated. 338 pages, $10.00. 


January. 
e 


HISTORICAL ROOTS OF CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Benjamin B. Wolman 


‘This text is unique in coverage, depth, originality, and scholarly level, The papers, written expressly for the 
text by distinguished psychologists from around the world, form a penetrating examination of the roots of 
contemporary psychology. Each contributor thoroughly analyzes the history of psychological theory and re- 
search in his own country. The book concentrates on the nineteenth century, with incursions into the pre- 
ceding and the twentieth centuries. 379 pages. $11.75. March. 


Harper & Row, Publishers + 49 East зза Sheet New York 10016 


Psychology. Washington, D. Ce 
p 1966. Pp. ix +395. 


АРА» Education and Training Board, 
$ Irving E. Alexander is Professor of 
Psychology at: Duke University and 
` Harold Basowitz is Professor of Psy- 
hology at New York University. The 
editorial associates are Morton 
Werber and Pheobe O. Nicholas. The 
project itself is a collaborative effort 
oj the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the International Union of 
__ Psychological Science, supported with 
1 funds from NIMH, perhaps the first 

time NIMH has supported such a 


"The reviewer, Henry P. David, con- 
-dinues as Associate Director of the In- 
X ternational Research Institute of Amer- 
_ dean Institutes for Research. Не engaged 
- in a project similar to the one reported 
- here when he edited International Re- 
ources in Clinical Psychology, which 
eported on clinical psychology in fifty- 
eight countries. 


ROVINCIALISM in U. S. psychology 
is retreating; internationalism is 
"in." Increasing affluence, academic 
Security, and public acceptance at home 
© are. stimulating a wanderlust and grow- 
ing desire for personal contact with 
psychologists beyond our borders. And 


d 
. So the time came for a worldwide in- 


^ International Opportunities for Advanced Training and Research in 


American Psychological Association, 


Reviewed by Henry P. DAVID 


formation gathering effort, initiated in 
1961 by the American Psychological 


Association in collaboration with the 


International Union of Psychological 
Science. With the support of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, a 
Planning Conference was convened in 
La Napoule, France, in 1962; four 
years later a report emerged, high- 
lighting the state of psychology in 87 
countries, from Aden to Western Samoa. 
The result is an invaluable Baedeker 
for Psychologists. 

In response to an extensive question- 
naire, distinguished national psycholo- 
gists (and occasionally visitors from 
abroad) forwarded replies describing 
the educational system, advanced psy- 
chological training and research in and 
outside the universities, recognition and 
legal status of psychology, prospects 
for international exchange (both receiv- 
ing and sending), and bibliographic 
sources, It will not come as a surprise 
that the 63-page report on the United 
States is more than four times the 
length of the 15-page report from the 
United Kingdom. India weighs in next 
with 13 pages, followed by France (9), 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(7). 

Particularly informative are the intro- 
ductory sections describing primary, 
secondary, and higher education. The 
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variety of academic standards is con- _ 
siderable. In contrast to the 'nited 
States, many countries place les: em- 
phasis on the doctorate. The Рі, for 


example, appears in some lands ‘+ тер- 
resent little more than the com) -tion 
of an undergraduate major. In rs, 
it is considered a scholarly ee, 
awarded perhaps midway in lis- 
tinguished career. Equating дос tes | 
obtained in one country with t} of 
another can be deceptive indeed. 

Few of the countries surveyec ۳ 


legal recognition to psychologists, E 
where, outside the United States, 
national psychological association 
invited by universities to evalua 
training program. There is, howe 
growing interest in promulgating h 
standards and improving training. 
Israel Psychological Trade Orga: 
tion may be unique in its primary 
cern with working conditions and : 
tiations with employers. Only in 
Africa are there two national 
chological associations, one of v 
restricts its membership on the ba 
race. 


© pe MONOGRAPH provides drs 
evidence of the contributions o 
Mutual Educational and Cultura! 
change Act of 1961 (Fulbright-i 
in bringing colleagues to this с‹ 
and in supporting American trave! 
deed, its impact may sometimes а 
overwhelming. In most unive: 
abroad psychology departments 
smaller, professors tend to be © 
burdened, and there is little secreta: 
assistance. Arranging sabbatical lea -s 
is difficult, and exchange visits in 
Europe tend to be limited to brief trips. 
Among the socialist countries a varicty 
of restrictions favors exchange with the 
Soviet Union. More recently, however, 
there has been a growing movement 
toward East-West exchange. : 
For most. non-American students 
subsidized ^ opportunities for study 
abroad are severely limited. Many wish 
to travel; few are able to do so. In 
1965 over 1,000 students from other 
lands studied psychology in the United 
States, supported mostly through public 
or private American resources. Rela- 
tively few came from the developing — 


world where psychology, along with 
other social sciences, has a low order 
of priority. Public funds are more likely 
to be made available for the training 
of future physicians, engineers, educa- 
tors, and other specialists in applied 
areas related to public life. If a student 
does study psychology, he may have 
a difficult time attaining a job on re- 
turn home, 

What visitors are most desired 
abroad? Invitations are frequently 
based on previous personal contacts and 
discussions of mutual interests at inter- 
national congresses and conferences. 
Blind approaches are seldom successful. 
A very short stay is not considered use- 
ful, especially during the summer 
months when colleagues prefer to enjoy 
iheir vacations. An academic year is 
generally deemed best, facilitating the 
organization of lectures and seminars 
and the development of collaborative 
research. 


Perr ray psychology can take pride 
in having co-sponsored this worldwide 
endeavor. The project directors, Sher- 
man Ross, Irving E. Alexander, and 
Harold Basowitz are to be congratu- 
lated on their imaginative enterprise in 
planning and directing the project. The 
editorial associates, Morton Werber 
and Phoebe O. Nicholas, deserve our 
thanks for what was surely a sensitive 
task of editing and rewriting. 

Under the terms of the NIMH grant, 
more than 6,000 copies of the mono- 
graph have been distributed to uni- 
versities, libraries, institutions, national 
societies, government organizations, and 
educational groups abroad. APA Central 
Office has announced that the initial 
printing has been exhausted. It would 
be a major service to the ideal of inter- 
national cooperation if APA, in col- 
laboration with the International Union 
of Psychological Science, were to assume 
responsibility for periodic revision and 
distributing the volume at the lowest 
possible price. For example, numerous 
changes have recently occurred in the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe, 
with the PhD again being awarded and 
broader exchanges encouraged. Re- 
printing should also provide an occasion 
to remove such irritating errors as that 


in the Table of Contents, which assigns 
to Pakistan the starting page of the 
Soviet Union. Similarly, identifying all 
institutions by country would help the 
reader browse through the index. It 
might even be useful to have a second 
index with listings by country, plus a 
world map for easy reference. 

Support of international information 
exchange by the largest single body of 
psychologists in the world would be 
continuing symbolic evidence of vision 
beyond our borders and linguistic limi- 
tations. It would render American psy- 
chology mobile in spirit as well as by 
jet. 


In friendship nobody has a double. 
—ScHILLER 


Traditions 


Synthesized 


Robert A. Hinde 


Animal Behaviour: A Synthesis of 
Ethology and Comparative Psy- 
chology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. Pp. x + 534. $10.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM A, Mason 


The author, Robert A. Hinde, is a 
Royal Society Research Professor at 
the University of Cambridge. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and at Balliol College, Oxford. 
His qualifications include: M.A. Cantab. 
and Oxon., B. Sci. London, D. Phil. 
Oxon., Sc. D. Cantab. 

The reviewer, William A. Mason, is 
Professor of Psychology and Head, Be- 
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havioral Sciences Division, Delta Re- 
gional Primate Research Center, Tulane . 
University. He received his PhD in 
1954 from Stanford University; since 
then his research has been concerned. 


with the behavior of monkeys and apes. — 


He is especially interested in compara- 
tive and developmental aspects of so- 
cial behavior and, in keeping with this, 
has worked with chimpanzees and vari- 
ous species of monkeys in the laboratory 
and in nature. 


WENTY YEARS AGO, psychologists 

were just beginning to discover 
ethology—a discipline that sometimes 
defined itself as the ‘objectivistic’ study 
of behavior. Not many were enthusiastic, 
and it is easy to understand why this 
was so: Within psychology, the echoes 
of the nature-nurture controversy could 
still be heard, but the environmentalists 
seemed at last to have gained the upper 
hand. Learning theory was in its heyday, 
and the hope was strong that from the ` 
learning laboratory would come the 
solid underpinning that the behavioral 
sciences required. The  ethologists— 
European zoologists for the most part 
—were obvious aliens on the American 
intellectual’ scene. They paid scant at- 
tention to learning in their writings. or 
in their research; they were apparently 
indifferent to the most cherished method- 
ological refinements of the experimental 
psychologist; and they adopted a view 
of the immutability of instincts so 
strong that it was bound to arouse 
distrust. 

The atmosphere was right for dis- 
agreements and misunderstandings, and 
of course these did occur, but, to the 
credit of all parties, the polemics were 
surprisingly few. Instead, there was 
from the beginning a healthy concern 
with discovering what was best and 
most useful in each approach. And, as 
a corollary to this process, many of the 
differences that appeared totally ir- 
reconcilable twenty years ago, seem now 
to have been resolved. 


Robert Hinde has played an active 


part in this dialogue between ethology 
and comparative psychology. He has 


been identified with the ethological 
approach almost from the time that. 


psychologists became aware of it as. a 
separate discipline; as a frequent par- 
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ticipant in interdisciplinary conferences 
and symposia, he has done much to 
bring to the American student of animal 


‘behavior a fuller understanding of the - 


ethological literature and point of view. 
"At the same time, these activities placed 
— him in a strategic position to learn at 
- first hand what the American approach 
- is all about. In this book he carries the 
- role of transdisciplinary go-between a 
3 step further by attempting an explicit 
- synthesis of ethology and comparative 
` psychology. 

E How close he comes to achieving this 
~ aim will be judged differently by dif- 
ferent reviewers. Those who take 'syn- 
thesis’ to mean a comprehensive re- 
View, in depth, of current research in 
É ethology and comparative psychology 
will agree that Animal Behaviour fully 
merits its subtitle. 


x 


HE BOOK ranges widely over the 
animal kingdom (from planarians to 
primates), dealing with phenomena as 
24 diverse as the coordination of swallow- 
я ing in dogs and the formation of con- 
- cepts by pigeons. It draws its materials 
` from several dozen scientific journals— 
from Child Development to the An- 
mual Review of Entomology—and pre- 
sents them in twenty-eight tightly- 
packed chapters, arranged in four sec- 
tions: 1. Aims and method, 2 chapters. 
2, The study of causation, 16 chapters. 
` 3. The development of behavior, 8 
- chapters. 4. Evolution, 2 chapters. The 

idergraduate taking his first course іп 


i 


“an occasional dyspeptic attack. The ad- 
` vanced student or the professional, how- 
ever, will have little trouble, and, if 
the reviewer's experience is at all 
be representative, will find much that is 
- new and worthwhile. 

In short, it is an impressive and 
scholarly book, and one that will 
- find a place on the shelf of the specialist 
m animal behavior. If Hinde has not 
. achieved the ultimate synthesis of the 
сан of ethology and comparative 
Pe clon? (and the likelihood of this 
~is infinitesimal on a priori grounds), he 
has at the very least taken a large step 
4 dn that direction. 


matural habitat, 


Having evaluated the book on its 


own terms, we might now assert the 
right to comment on what is left out of 
the picture. Animal behavior, after all, 
is not synonymous with contemporary 
ethology or comparative psychology 
(or the union between them), but em- 
braces a variety of perspectives and 
approaches. 


L will no doubt come as a surprise 
to those who equate ethology with 
descriptions of the life-ways of dogs and 
geese and stickleback fish, that one of 
the things that is slighted in Animal 
Behaviour is the animal as a whole. 
Ethology, of course, has always had its 
analytic side and the book draws heavily 
on that tradition. Hinde's synthesis is 
between two historically separate ap- 
proaches, both intensely concerned with 
the causal analysis of behavioral mech- 
anisms. Perhaps this is the only syn- 
thesis that is feasible today, but let's 
remember that there is also a place in 
animal behavior for a different kind of 
synthesis—one which draws together 
the varied facts from the laboratory and 
the field in an effort to characterize 
objectively and completely the life style 
of a particular species, group, or even 
individual. One of the great platitudes 
of our profession is that organisms 
behave as wholes. It is the animal 
functioning as a whole that somehow 
manages to cope with the vagaries of 
experience, to adjust to changes in 
Climate or food supply, to meet the 
special demands of social living—of 
mating and the rearing of young—and it 
accomplishes these things in its own 
distinctive manner. We are all aware, 
of course, that the various causal 
mechanisms that Hinde so ably de- 
scribes work together to. produce a 
competent, effective individual. But the 
question of how the integration of these 
mechanisms is achieved in any particular 
case has received at best a partial an- 
swer. Because of their concern with the 
evolution and adaptiveness of behavior, 
and the consequent emphasis on thorough 
descriptive studies of the animal in its 
the early ethologists 
Served to remind the animal psycholo- 
gist that the question of behavioral 
integration is central and requires an 


answer; one may hope that, in spite 
of the new synthesis, it is a function 
that some of them will continue to 
perform. 


Animal 
Behavioristics 
Peter B. Marler and Willian: J. 
Hamilton III 


Mechanisms of Animal Behav г. 
New York: Wiley, 1966. Pp. 
771. 


Reviewed by Ernst W. Hans 


The first author, Peter К. Mari 


Professor. and Senior Research 

vestigator, Rockefeller Universit, 1 
in the Department of Animal Behav or, 
New York Zoological Society. ‘he 
second author, William J. Нат з, 
ПІ, has a PhD in zoology from ‘e 


University of California, Berkeley. nd 
is Assistant Professor of Zoology in 
the Departments of Zoology and iris 
culture, University of California, Dot's. 

The reviewer, Ernst W. На 
received a PhD under Harlow a! 
University of Wisconsin in 1962 and i 
now Associate Professor of Psychology 
in the Institute of Animal Behavior, 
Rutgers University. His research in- 
terest now centers on the study of social 
behavior in birds and primates. His 
published papers on rhesus monkeys 
concern a) developmental studies of 
group structure and b) maternal be- 
havior. He also studies factors influenc- 
ing crop growth in ring doves. 


HE TITLE of this book has been 
well-chosen both in that it ade- 
quately describes the book’s contents 
and it summarizes the emphasis of the 
authors’ approach. On the whole, the 
book is quite impressive and makes а 
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good attempt at filling a long-vacant 
gap in the literature on animal behavior, 
The last substantial text available to 
udents interested in this area was 
Written by Maier and Schneirla (Prin- 
ciples of Animal Psychology, McGraw- 
Hill) and published in 1935. In 1966, 

Robert Hinde also published a book 
(Animal Behavior, McGraw-Hill) in 
this area of investigation. Undoubtedly, 
- Marler and Hamilton’s book will, al- 
though it really should not, compete 
with Hinde's work for its readership. 
Both of these books, which differ con- 
siderably in their emphasis, point of 
view, and content are essential reading 
for obtaining an appreciation of the 
current problems confronting animal 
behaviorists and for highlighting the 
rapidly mushrooming body of empirical 
findings in the area, These books also 
will bring to the American scientific 
© community good sampling of the 
European approach to the study of 
animal bela vior; further, they provide 
a vehicle (о: further cross-fertilization 
not only between continents but also 
between th: "disciplines" of ethology 
and comp: «tive psychology. Students 
of anima! |. \avior have little reason to 
be dis d in either of these re- 
cently pub d works. 


Hamilton’ 
interplay” of 
factors as | 

theme, alt 


theme of Marler and 
ook is to “elucidate the 
endogenous and exogenous 
:avioral determinants. This 
gh frequently restated, is 
not really developed to the point that 
it can provide the unification the au- 
thors would like. The attention given to 
the theme is, at best, spotty. Certainly, 
no one could seriously question the 
validity of the theme. Without elabora- 
tion and development, it is tautological. 
The difficulty arises not only in isolat- 
ing the endogenous and exogenous fac- 
tors concerned with a given bit of 
behavior but also, and especially, in 
working out the details of their inter- 
action. 
After the initial portions of the 
book, it seems as if the authors them- 
selves lose some of their interest in the 
central theme and become more inter- 
ested in the details of the particular 
empirical problems which they are dis- 
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cussing. In the latter sections of the 
book, the theme is revived and it is 
dealt with somewhat more directly: but 
this occurs at too late a stage to provide 
the unity and dominance of a central 
idea which the writers sought to 
establish. £ 

The inconsistencies of meaning under- 
lying the terms endogenous and exo- 
genous, terms which are not explicitly 
defined in the text, also create some 
difficulty. The broad range of the sub- 
ject matter presented in the text neces- 
sitates analysis and discussion at various 
levels, For example, the consideration 
of factors influencing breathing behavior 
occurs at quite a different level of dis- 
course than does the consideration of 
play behavior. 

How then, can a unity of the con- 
ceptualization of endogenous and exo- 
genous factors be preserved? It can not 
be, nor should it be. Each topic dis- 
cussed by the authors is well worth at- 
tending to at a given level of analysis. 
The writers of this book seem to be 
at their best in treating subject matter 
which is most amenable to analysis at 
a mechanistic level. 

The latter section of the book con- 
cerns the problem of behavioral de- 
velopment, and this section is less ade- 
quately treated. This, I would suspect, 
js due to the fact that the problems 
that arise in this field are less subject 
to a mechanistic analysis and more 
likely to give rise to the necessity for 
postulating and dealing with interven- 
ing variables or similarly problematical 
conceptualizations. Perhaps, such po- 
tential difficulties were responsible for 
a separation in the presentation of the 
behavioral development of sensory 
mechanisms and that of motor pat- 
terns and the relegation of sensory- 
motor interrelationships to a subsection. 
In doing so, however, it would seem 
that the authors sacrificed a real op- 
portunity for developing the theme of 
their presentation. 

The authors contend that this book 
was written for use by advanced under- 
graduates and graduate students. It is 
my opinion that only truly exceptional 
undergraduates will be able to cope 
adequately with some of the more 
technical discussions such as those deal- 
ing with orientation and migration. 
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This difficulty, if it is really a difficulty, 
is more than adequately countered by 
the amount of stimulation that the 
book, as a whole, provides for such a _ 
reader. Topics that are particularly 
impressive - in this regard include the 
discussions of circadian rhythms, com- 
munication, and sensory functioning. 
There is also a good, but brief, dis- 
cussion of some general methodological 
considerations at the very end of the 
book. 


Coming of Age 
in Division 8 
Brendan A, Maher (Ed.) 


Progress in Experimental Person- T 
ality Research. Vol. 2. New York: 
Academic Press, 1965. Pp. x+ 
331. 76s. 


EG 


Reviewed by DoNN BYRNE 


The editor, Brendan Maher, now at 
Brandeis University, is author of Prin- — — 
ciples of Psychopathology and editor of — - 
Progress in Experimental Personality — 
Research, Volumes 1 and 3. i, 

The reviewer, Donn Byrne, is Pro- — 
fessor of Psychology at the University E 
of Texas. He spent the year 1966-67 as — 
Visiting Professor at Stanford and is 4 
author of An Introduction to Person- 1 
ality: A Research Approach, co-editor 
with Philip Worchel of Personality 
Change, with Marshall Hamilton of- 
Personality Research: A Book of Read- 
ings and co-author with Lindgren and 
Petrinovich of Psychology: An In- 
troduction to a Behavioral Science. His 
PhD is from Stanford, 1958; he spent 
two years at San Francisco State Col- 
lege before coming to Texas. 


T would seem that personality and 
social psychology is attaining an in- 
creasingly sophisticated level in the 
communication of research findings. In 
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the not too distant past it has been 

possible for psychologists in this field 
` to become excited about the report of 

_ a single experiment in which an inter- 
esting new methodology was employed 
or from which an unexpected finding 
emerged. It also has been common, in 

reviewing the body of research on a 
© given topic, to combine all investiga- 
- tions which applied the same labels to 
_ their variables, no matter how divergent 
_ the actual operations might be. Neither 
activity suggested much in the way of 

research progress. 

In contrast to either the single experi- 
—mental gem or the unwarranted com- 
bination of crocodiles and bologna (a 
mixture which yields a crock of bologna), 
scientific advances are most likely to be 
. communicated when an integrated series 
of methodologically homogeneous find- 
ings can be described within a unifying 
| framework. The several Academic Press 
- series provide an ideal means for just 
- Such presentations. Each volume in the 
= Progress in Experimental Personality 
Research. series, for example, presents 
_ Six or seven original papers on a variety 
of topics of current interest. As Mc- 
$ Reynolds (CP, Feb., 1966, 11, 56-58) 
2 Suggested in reviewing the first volume 

"under Brendan Maher's editorship, “. . . 
- the plan permits the editor to select 

topics which reflect’ real scientific ad- 
` vances and to offer the authors sufficient 
“space in which to develop their topics 
adequately." And what are the samples 
of personality research for 1965? 


AA 


„ы: 


2 ВЫ first published survey of the 
| research stemming from Kelly’s per- 
sonal construct theory is provided by 
- Bonarius. Somewhat in the style of the 
Psychological Bulletin, there is a de- 
scription of the psychometric properties 
of the Role Construct Repertory Test, 
an outline of Kelly’s basic theory along 
- with the fundamental postulate and its 
corollaries, and a review of the relevant 
research. Both the fundamental postu- 
late ("A person's processes are psy- 
chologically channelized by the ways in 
Which he anticipates events") and the 
_-Reptest have been fruitful in generat- 
ing research. Nevertheless, one could 
agree with Bonarius that the latter 
should not have been labeled a “test” 
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and the former should have relevance 
beyond self-report studies. In a related 
chapter, Crockett presents a review 
and critique of a specific research 
problem: cognitive complexity and im- 
pression formation. A major conclusion 
drawn from this body of research is 
the need for the development of new 
methods of representing cognitive struc- 
ture in order to facilitate the examina- 
tion of the numerous hypotheses gen- 
erated in the area. 

A highly articulated role theory is 
formulated by Secord and Backman in 
their presentation of a social psycholog- 
ical analysis of personality. Their basic 
postulate (p. 91) is “, . . that stability 
or change in an individual's behavior 
is a function of the network of inter- 
personal relations in which he finds 
himself" Within this framework, they 
suggest the factors which contribute to 
stability and to change of self and be- 
havior. Their stress on such factors as 
congruency and incongruency suggests 
the contribution to this theoretical sys- 
tem of Heider, Newcomb, and Festinger. 

In some respects, one of the most 
satisfying of these chapters was Paivio's 
exposition of personality and audience 
influence. He reviews the literature on 
audience influence and summarizes a 
program of research directed at ex- 
tending the systematic "understanding 
of the nature of such influence. 


S acsi gave himself the difficult 
task of organizing the large body of 
often inconsistent research on the 
antecedents and consequents of ordinal 
position. Though research on birth 
order began as early as 1881, Sampson 
suggests that it was Schachter’s 1959 
Psychology of Affiliation which made it 
a legitimate focus of psychological in- 
terest. Throughout the review, he makes 
the explicit and necessary assumption 
that birth order, in and of itself, is not 
a useful variable but rather that those 
in different ordinal positions tend to 
have different familial experiences. It 
is the experiences which are the relevant 
antecedents to behavioral differences. 
Sifting through the variety of samples, 
measures, and conditions, Sampson pre- 
sents a theoretical explanation to ac- 


count for the consistent behaviors! dif- 
ferences which are reported. 

The final chapter consists of 
man's relatively long and detail 
position concerning the cognitiv< 
tional, and motor components : 
conditioned (or "conditional") 
He presents a number of ides- 
conditioning and learning and « 
the implications of this тезел: or 
psychopathology and psychothe: 

In summary, these yearly ` j 
provide a summary of active a 3 
personality research which prov: 2 
both informative and stimulati Y 
addition to this benefit, it may v e 
that the invitation to contribute tc n 
a series in many instances serves 3 
major impetus to investigators to 
the time to produce integrative : 
scripts. If so, such volumes se 
more important function than s 
the communication of progress, ! 
dition, they may be at least in 
responsible for the progress. 


Needed: 


Enormous Versatil’ 


William M. Cruickshank (Ec. 


The Teacher of  Brain-Injc.:d 
Children: A Discussion of žhe 
Bases for Competency. (Syracus 
University Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Monograph Series 
7) Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Pp. xv + 334. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Bruce BALOW 


The editor, William Cruickshank, re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Michigan in 1946, was at Syracuse Uni- 
versity for many years before returning 
recently to Michigan, where, among 
other things, he is Director, Institute 
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for Mental Retardation. A recent book, 
the co-edited Perception and Cerebral 
Palsy: Studies in Figure-Background 
Relationship, was reviewed in CP, Feb- 
rusry, 1967 (p. 62). 

The reviewer, Bruce Balow, received 
a 1958 PhD from the University~ of 
Minnesota and stayed om there; for 
some years-he has directed the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic where psychologists 
are trained їп diagnostic studies of 
children with behavioral disorders and 
where teachers are taught the diagnosis 
and remedial education of pupils with 
learning disorders. He is now Professor 
of Special Education in the College of 
Education, 


N this compilation of conference 

. papers, eighteen authors plus the 
editor provide twenty chapters of musts, 
shoulds, and oughts directed to the 
question, “What competencies must 
teachers have in order to deal optimally 
with the brain-injured child"? To the 
extent that opinion, derived essentially 
from clinical experience, is accepted 
as the appropriate source of an answer, 
that central question has been dealt 
with. Only one major system for treat- 
ment of brain-injured children is not 
included (that of Doman and Delacato), 
but without serious loss since material 
describing that system is readily avail- 
able. With that exception, this book 
offers a comprehensive overview of cur- 
rent opinion about methods of treat- 
ment of brain-injured children and the 
contributions to education that may be 
expected of each of them, This book 
may be good for the reader, but like 
cod-liver oil, it is soon consumed out of 
duty rather than desire. 

Possibly the two most useful aspects 
of the book are 1) its inclusive, non- 
critical presentation of nearly all claims 
in the field, and 2) following from that 
approach, an almost endless supply of 
hypotheses in need of testing. Un- 
fortunately, these do not fulfill the 
stated purpose of the book. An in- 
clusive, non-critical compilation may 
be all that is possible with the cur- 
rent state of knowledge in the field, 
but it does lead inexorably to the 
editor’s conclusion that the teacher of 
‘brain-injured children must be an ex- 
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pert amateur in all areas of normal and 
abnormal child development, language 
and motor functioning, teaching and 
learning processes, visual and auditory 
perception, neurology, and child psy- 
chiatry. The crux of the problem is not 
that this goal is in present circumstances 
unrealistic, but that such recommenda- 
tions are the natural result when opin- 
ions are compiled in a simple additive 
process. Truth may well lie in the gen- 
eral direction pointed by this book, 
but then again it may not. 

When many experts of wide experi- 
ence in diverse disciplines present 
Papers on a common topic there is 
great likelihood of some truth in the 
areas of agreement. One such area of 
fairly general agreement is that the 
brain-injured child needs visual-per- 
ceptual, cognitive-motor, or some similar 
refinement of physical activity to en- 
hance his education, and that the teacher 
should be prepared to provide it. How- 
ever, the advocated programs vary 
widely. With so many conflicting claims 
and a telling absence of evidence, it is 
an act of faith to take any action at 
all, much less to choose among the 
competing systems. 


TT EDITOR forthrightly faces the 
issue of defining "brain-injured child," 
a term for which there are many 
alternatives, including cerebral dysfunc- 
tion, central nervous system disorder, 
neurologically handicapped, specific 
learning disability, and Strauss syn- 
drome, to name a few. However, he 
includes as "essential" to the defini- 
tion, "interdisciplinary programming and 
attack" on the child's problems. Many 
of the papers explicitly support the 
necessity of a team representing various 
specialties in medicine and allied fields, 
psychology, social work, and education, 
but again the question of evidence is 
appropriate. 

Before claiming the necessity of an 
interdisciplinary team for educating 
brain-injured children, it may be well 
to recall the history of the clinical 
team in the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children. For many years ex- 
pert opinion held that a child could not 
be fully and efüciently treated except 
by the interdisciplinary programming 
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and attack of the psychiatrist, social 
worker, and psychologist, yet somehow 


the evidence never quite measured up to . 


that strongly held and widely claimed 
requirement. Today different treatments 


are center stage while the clinical team 


is lost in the wings somewhere. 

"Teachers have suffered for years the 
changes in the content of expert opinion, 
Throughout, some teachers have been 
successful and some have not, even 
though following the same shifting 
opinions. Thus it may be questioned 
whether any particular method of at- 
tack will solve the quest for teacher 
competency. Evidence that it will not 
is found in studies of educational 
methods which, without exception, 
show far greater variation between 
teachers within methods than between 
the methods. 1 

The editor's summary chapter ex- 
horts educators to get on immediately 
with the job and lists over 100 com- 


petencies needed by the teacher of — 


brain-injured children. These 100-plus 
competencies are offered as a framework 
for teacher education programs. The 
nature of competencies expected is 
reflected by the following: Training in 
auditory perception, language methods, 
visual perception, “higher thought 
processes,” ocular motor skills, sensory 
motor skills, auditory skills, “relation- 
ship structure” and more are recom- 
mended. The teacher also needs, 
“knowledge of anatomy, neurophysi- 
ology of the ear . . . eye and visual 
system, speech production system, the 
brain and CNS; . . . introduction to 
psychoacoustics. . . .” 

It is clear that the competencies 
listed are a simple aggregate developed 
from specialists in diverse fields focus- 
ing on different sets of symptoms. While 
the deviant characteristics of ‘brain- 
injured children’ may total many 
dozens of items, no single child will 
show more than a relatively small num- 
ber of them. It is unrealistic to insist 
that the special teacher be prepared for 
every eventuality. It is also unfortunate 
that such an intimidating list of de- 
mands be given the force of authority 
when there is excellent reason to ques- 
tion whether pupil progress is enhanced 


by the teacher's knowledge of neurology, ` 


anatomy, neurophysiology, etc. 
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Since children said to be brain-injured 
` are greatly different, one from another, 
what$is it that makes the concept of 
brain-injury useful to the teacher? In 
` the initial paper delivered at this con- 
ference, Gallagher argued for attention 
to the functional relevance of the con- 
“cept “brain-injury” to educational and 
behavioral problems. In this reviewer's 
judgment, few of the other contributors 
- were listening. 


On Process, Outcome, 
Prediction 

and Simulation 

Gary E. Stollak, Bernard G. Guer- 


ney, Jr, and Meyer Rothberg 
(Eds.) 


_ Psychotherapy Research: Selected 


Readings. Chicago, Ш.: Rand 
McNally, 1966. Pp. vi + 706. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by M. Davi GALINSKY 


The three collaborating editors of 
= this volume were all at Rutgers Uni- 
versity when doing the compiling. Gary 
E. Stollak, who received his PhD from 
m Rutgers im 1964, is now Assistant Pro- 
— fessor at Michigan State University. 
E- Bernard C. Guerney, Jr., has remained 
at Rutgers where he is Associate Pro- 
` fessor and Director of the Psychological 
Clinic. His PhD is from Pennsylvania 
State. The third editor, Meyer Roth- 
erg, is a PhD candidate at Rutgers and 
“is an instructor in the Department of 
Psychology at Lafayette College. 

- The reviewer, M. David Galinsky, is 
Associate Professor and Director of 
the Clinical Training Program in the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 


d - from the University of ИКЕ and he 
A — taught there until 1964. He is cur- 
* rently. involved in setting up a clinical 
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training agency that will follow the 
community mental health model and 
will work to develop and evaluate new 
therapeutic methods for working with 
the disadvantaged. 


Де aes it has been frequently 
stated in these pages, I think that 
it bears repeating since so few people 
have changed their behavior as a re- 
sult of previous exhortations: books of 
readings—particularly those that deal 
with specialized topics and are not 
keyed to a text—ought to have original 
integrative chapters provided by the 
editors. Can it really be that an exten- 
sive and intensive search of the litera- 
ture leads to the generation of no more 
communicable thoughts, ideas, or con- 
clusions than can be fit into the few 
introductory pages that precede each 
topic? 

That aside, Psychotherapy Research 
makes a contribution, particularly be- 
cause there are so few books available 
that deal specifically with the area. 
Except for two APA published books 
(Research in Psychotherapy, vols. 1 & 
2) there is nothing between covers (I 
cannot say hard covers because ones 
on this are soft) dealing exclusively 
with this topic. The contents of the 
book cover a broad array of material 
ranging from theoretical papers to 
surveys of the literature to individual 
research studies. The editors have 
chosen to introduce “the problem” by 
reprinting Carl Rogers’ paper, “Psy- 
chotherapy Today or Where Do We Go 
From Here.” While it is a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking piece, and 
should have been included in the col- 
lection, it obviously was not intended 
to deal with all of the issues raised 
by the variety of topics covered in this 
volume. 

However, the arrangement of papers 
by topic is well done. It succeeds in 
initially giving the reader necessary 
background information while also 
developing a sense of historical per- 
spective about the progression of re- 
search in the area, moving as it does 
from papers on theory and design to 
outcome research to prediction of thera- 
peutic success to process research to 
studies on the ingredients of a thera- 


peutic relationship and finally on to new 
methods of psychotherapy and ways of 
evaluating them. The organization of 
the book gives one a feel for change 
in the trend of the interests of in- 
vestigators. Yet the papers in each of 
the sections are of relatively recent 
vintage, which points up the fact ‘hat 
these trends overlap each other in | me 
so that, for example, although res. :ch 
in psychotherapeutic process has o- 
cently been all the rage, work has 1! 
continued on the evaluation of 2 
come. 


L is quite impressive to see in 
place the wide variety of know! 
that has been generated about . 
chotherapy. In spite of the variety of 
problems in outcome research, - 
ticularly that of providing ade: 
contro] groups, a number of empi 
demonstrations of the efficacy of : 
chotherapy is offered. A very t 
point about the efficacy of pss 
therapy is made by Allen E. Bergi 
a paper titled, “Some Implication 
Psychotherapy Research for Therap: 
Practice," which, by the way, is 
of the few papers that was publi 
here for the first time. Bergin corr: 
points out that even in some of t 
studies that show no mean differenc 
change between experimental and c 
trol subjects, there are significant 
ferences in variability of change, п 
that controls tend to cluster at i-e 
average, while experimentals газе 
from great improvement to great de- 
terioration. It seems clear that there < 
people who have suffered considera 
harm from psychotherapeutic interven- 
tion. Certainly a lot of effort needs to 
be expended in learning more about 
the potentially deleterious as well as 
the salutary influences that may exist 
in psychotherapeutic interaction. 

Also of particular interest as a pos- 
sible portent for the brave new world 
is Colby's account of a conversation be- 
tween a simulated patient and a com- 
puter. The computer asks questions, 
reflects feeling, and even says "mm- 
hmm" (or writes it—they haven't got 
it to speak yet). Anytime now they'll 
teach that thing to nod its head. Then, 
watch out! 
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* Forthcoming 


Vrojective Techniques in Personality Assessment: 
А Modern Introduction 
Edited by A. I. Rabin, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Michi- 
san State University 
18 contributors: Joel Allison, Samuel J. Beck, Sidney J. 
Blatt, Leonard P. Campos, Paul Daston, Emanuel F. 
Hammer, Mary R. Haworth, Wayne H. Holtzman, Jules 
D. Holzberg, Max L. Hutt, Bertram F. Karon, Walter 
G. Klopfer, Leonard M. Lansky, David Levine, Charles 
Neuringer, A. I. Rabin, George C. Rosenwald, Jerome 
L. Singer 
approx. 700 pages January 1968 
The Reach of Mind: Essays in Memory of Kurt Goldstein, 
1878-1965 


Edited by Marianne Simmel, Ph.D. 


Contributors: Walther Riese, Gardner Murphy, Henri 
Hécaen, Ricardo B. Morant, Lipman Halpern, Donald 
Purdy, Marianne Simmel, Aron Gurwitsch, Egon Weigl, 
Eugenia Hanfmann, David Shakow, Meyer Schapiro, 
Rollo May, Silvan S. Tomkins, Erich Fromm, Paul Op- 
penheim, Robert Ulich 

In preparation 


* Published in 1966 


Interpersonal Perception—A Theory and a Method of 
Research 

By R. D. Laing, M.D., Tavistock Institute, and Director, Lang- 
ham. Clinic for Psychotherapy, London; H. Phillipson, M.A., 
Senior Clinical Psychologist, The Tavistock Clinic, London; 
and A, Russell Lee, M.D., Palo Alto, California 


193 pages $4.75 
Special Offer: The book; sample copies of IPM Question- 
y naires; IPM Chart $6.00 


The Experimental Investigation of Meaning—A Review of 

the Literature 

By Marjorie B. Creelman, Ph.D., Behavioral and Clinical 

Studies Center, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. С. 
244 pages $6.75 


Experience, Structure and Adaptability 

Edited by О. J. Harvey, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Uni- 

versity of Colorado 
The 13 authors are: Darrel K. Adams, Mary Р. Ains- 
worth, James Bieri, J. Morton Briggs, Jr., Richard A. 
Brody, Michael Csikszentmihalyi, Victor Н. Denenberg, 
Jacob W, Getzels, O. J. Harvey, Richard E. Heslin, 
David E. Hunt, Joseph McVicker Hunt, Omar Khayyam 
Moore, William А. Scott, William R. Thompson, Sheldon 
H. White 5 
414 pages $9.00 
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New and Recent Springer Books 


Contributions from leading psychologists in diverse fields 


* Published in 1967 


Alcoholism—Behavioral Research, Therapeutic Approache 


Edited by Ruth Fox, M.D., Medical Director, National Council — 


on Alcoholism, New York 
Contributions from 31 psychologists, physicians and so- 
cial workers 
342 pages $7.50 


Strategy lof Therapy—Towards the Engineering of Social 
Growth 


By George T. Tate, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Alexandria, Louisiana 
192 pages $5.50 


Cognitive Processes in Maturity and Old Age 
By Jack Botwinick, Ph.D., Professor of Medical Psychology, 
Duke University Medical School 


244 pages $5.75 


* Other Springer books 


Affect, Cognition and Personality—Empirical Studies 
Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins, Ph.D., Center for Research in 
Cognition and Affect, City University of New York, and Car- 
roll Е. Izard, Ph.D., Clinical Program, Vanderbilt University 
The 14 investigators are: Samuel Messick, Milton J. 
Rosenberg, Silvan E. Tomkins, Robert McCarter, Carroll 
E. Izard, О. J. Harvey, Peter Lenrow, Howard Leventhal, 
Elizabeth Sharp, Ralph V. Exline, Lewis C. Winters, 
Vincent Nowlis, Paul Ekman, Gardner Murphy 


476 pages $10.00 


Psychotherapy for the Whole Family 


By Alfred S. Friedman, Ph.D., Ivan Boszormenyi-Nagy, M.D., 
Jerome E. Jungreis, A.C.S.W., Geraldine Lincoln, M.Ed., How- 
ard E. Mitchell, Ph.D., John C. Sonne, M.D., Ross V. Speck, 
M.D., George Spivak, Ph.D., Philadelphia Psychiatric Center 


368 pages $7.50 


Growing Up in the Kibbutz 
By A. I. Rabin, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Michigan State 
University 

240 pages $5.00 


in flexible cover $2.95 


` SPRINGER Publishing Company. Ine. 


200 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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Miis Las 


Greetings, Tributes, 
Speculations and Some Data 


Max Rinkel, MD (Ed.) 


$ 


` Biological Treatment of Mental Illness. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Ф Giroux, 1966. Pp. xxv + 1025. $25.00. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN KLEINMUNTZ 


The editor, Max Rinkel, is a psy- 
` chiatrist and Medical Director of The 
Manfred Sakel Foundation. He is Past 
President of the Massachusetts Society 
for Research in Psychiatry and of the 
Society of Biological Psychiatry. He 
is author of Specific and Non-Specific 
Factors in Psychopharmacology. 
The reviewer, Benjamin Kleinmuntz, 
received a 1958 PhD in clinical psy- 
“chology from the University of Min- 
nesota and, in the tradition of mid- 
western empiricism, is skeptical of 
speculation about clinical intuition, ESP 
and about claims concerning treatment 
of both physical and mental illness. 
He has been active in personality assess- 
“ment research using a computer as an 
information processing tool. He is now 
Professor of Psychology at the Carnegie- 
Mellon University, currently on sab- 
batical leave. His publications include 
Personality Measurement: An Introduc- 
tion and Concepts and The Structure of 
Memory; later this year he will publish 
Clinical Information Processing by 
Computers. 


i lin present volume represents the 
УА proceedings of an international con- 
ference held at the New York Academy 
of Medicine from October 31 through 
November 3, 1962. Max Rinkel was 
organizer and chairman of the Confer- 
nce, which is the second such sponsored 
yy the Manfred Sakel Foundation. At- 
ending the meeting as participants and 
ontributors were some 130 persons in- 
luding local, national and international 
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functionaries, and psychiatrists and 
scientists, All of these were neatly 
partitioned into the following two cate- 
gories: “honored guests" and “members 
of the conference” (with some overlap). 

The book begins with a section de- 
voted to such conference preliminaries 
as the opening address (Max Rinkel, 
MD) a response to this address (Francis 
Braceland, MD, ScD), greetings (Jack 
Ewalt, MD), more greetings (D. Ewen 
Cameron, MD), a tribute to Manfred 
Sakel (William Laurence, Science Edi- 
tor, New York Times), and mention of 
an address delivered by Harlan Cleve- 
land (Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs) on 
“Power and Diplomacy.” This is fol- 
lowed by a substantive “Academic Ad- 
dress” by Professor Linus Pauling on 
the possible genogenic etiology of men- 
tal illness, The volume is then divided 
into eight sections of scientific proceed- 
ings. The remainder of this review will 
consist of comments on each of these 
sections. 


dà first section, called “Contribu- 
tions of Biological Treatment to Psy- 
chiatry," is largely historical, and por- 
tions of it still appear to be written in 
the conference warm-up vein. Here 
the reader learns that psychiatry is 
better off since the introduction of 
insulin treatment for Schizophrenia, 
than it was before (Hans Hoff, MD); 
and the importance of insulin as a mile- 
Stone for psychiatry is emphasized by 
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comparing it with the use of ma! 
treatment for general paresis. 
there is some more history of 
progress of psychiatry from Krae;»!i 
Bleuler, through Meyer, Freud, a: 
the way to Wagner-Jauregg and 
(Karl Bowman, MD, ScD). Thi: 
toric overview ends with a mil 
on the psychiatrists’ penurious knu: 
Dr. Bowman counsels psychiatrist 
broaden their case load to include 
matopsychic” medicine (“mental s; 
toms due to physiologic causes”) 
advises them not to limit their pre 
only to cases amenable to psychother 
To bring this point home, Dr. Bow 
cites the alternative the psychia 
faces: “Would not the logical appr: 
be three years spent in clinical 
chology with a Ph.D. degree, plus : 
added clinical training in psy 
therapy?" 

Tn sharp contrast to the other arti 
in the first section, there is опе re; 
originating in England (Martin К. 
MD, David Kay, MD, & Leslie K 
MD) that actually produces dat: 
bolster its findings. This article pres: 
an impressive array of statistical t 
substantiating the relationship betw 
biological treatment methods and n 
logical groupings, therefore valida‘ 
the distinctions established by clin 
observation. Another article, this on: 
a Russian psychiatrist (С. Ү. Avrut 
MD), whose intent is to relate cli: 
differentiation to treatment methods 
somewhat more speculative. At 
point, after several pronouncements 
the Russian position on schizophrenia 
“we regard schizophrenia as a patholo 
cal biological process subject to general 
laws of medicine and pathology"—the 
author promises to pass from “general 
remarks” to “concrete data.” However, 
this promise never materializes; rather 
the general remarks merely become con- 
crete speculations. The last article in 
this section (George Thompson, MD), 
on the neurophysiology and treatment of 
sociopathic personality disorders, is a 
curious mix of clinical observation and 
neurophysiological speculation about 
etiology, all designed to clear up “an 
utter Tower of Babel.” Unfortunately 
the author only succeeds in adding an- 
other level to the tower. 
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EE П, on physiology and bio- 
chemistry, contains numerous excellent 
contributions. A paper on the memory 
process (H. W. Magoun, PhD) presents 
clinical and experimental evidence on the 
important roles of the hippocampus and 
` entorhinal cortex of the temporal lobe in 
processing novel information into storage, 
-as well as in its recall. Also outstanding 
in this section are papers on the restora- 
tion of cerebral homeostasis (Amadeo 
05 магтаг2і, MD); the effect of some psy- 
4 chotomimetic drugs on nerve cells (David 
|. Curtis MD); the structure of the bio- 
physical unit which stores norepinephrine 
“at nerve endings (E. Costa, MD, and 
B. B. Brodie, PhD); two papers reporting 
E the effects of serotonin antagonists upon 
behavioral responses of experimental dogs 
(Williamina Himwich, PhD, and Francis 
Knapp, PhD); and a discussion of the 
relationship. between indole metabolism and 
schizophrenia (Harold Himwich, MD, and 
Gunter Brune, MD). This section is rounded 
- out nicely by a report of results suggesting 
- that some biochemical disorders found in 
` schizophrenia (ог hyperamino-chromia) 
are ameliorated by certain pineal extracts 
a (Mark Altschule, MD). 
The third section presents six papers 
it on several ongoing studies of the bio- 
chemical aspects of schizophrenia. Spe- 
cifically these papers report work on the 
д ‘chemistry of the blood and cerebrospinal 
fluid of schizophrenic patients, and they 
reflect the technical skills of the best in- 
vestigators in this area. Likewise, section 
IV, on psychopharmacology, covers the 
area rather adequately. Some of the 
_topics treated in these two sections include 
"data in support of the view that an ab- 
normality exists in the plasma globulins 
of schizophrenics (John Bergen, PhD, 
“et al); evidence to suggest a chemical dif- 
` ference between sera from schizophrenics 
- and sera from normal controls (Gosta 
| Ehrensvard, MD), the treatment of child- 
4 hood schizophrenia with LSD and UML 
(Lauretta Bender, MD, et al.); and a 
valuable report (Joachim E. Meyer, MD, 
and Dirk Stille, MD) of a survey com- 
paring 900 psychiatric patients treated in 
_ the same hospital prior to the introduction 
of ICT and ECT (1929-1931), during the 
ECT era (1959-1951), and after the in- 
` troduction of pharmacotherapy  (1959— 
+ 1961). 
Section V, on endocrine and convulsive 
' therapy, is relatively thin, and consists of 
three textbook style papers expounding the 
relative worth of these treatments. On the 
other hand, the sixth section, on insulin 
coma therapy, is tightly packed with 
data-oriented reports. Perhaps it is only 


fitting, at a conference honoring Manfred 
Sakel, that insulin treatment receive this 
extensive coverage, but be this as it may, 
about 12 of the 16 papers in this section 
are research reports and are first rate. Only 
a limited sample of these can be mentioned 
here: Micro-vascular changes during ICT 
(H. Z. Winnik, MD, et al.), treatment of 
anxiety through conditioning with low- 
dose insulin (Leonard Cammer, MD), and 
the present status of ICT and ECT in 
Germany (Helmut Ehrhardt, MD, PhD) 
and India (N. S. Vahia, MD). 

The next-to-last section, on mental 
health and management of psychiatric pa- 
tients in Ceylon, Thailand and Nigeria, 
consists of articles on the anthropology, 
sociology, and economics of mental hygiene 
in these three countries. Taken as a whole, 
these contributions are thin, do not pass 
muster as adequate reports even from 
amateur anthropologists, sociologists, or 
economists, and if submitted as data to a 
bureau of a government agency collecting 
information on “the-state-of-the-institu- 
tion,” would probably be rejected with the 
following remark rubber-stamped on it: 
INSUFFICIENT INFORMATION. More- 
over, their place in a volume on biological 
treatment in mental illness is questionable 
since their focus is only tangential to the 
central theme. 

Equally inappropriate for this book is 
the eighth and final section, which consists 
of an introduction and one paper. Under 
the weighty title of “biological psychiatry 
and jurisprudence,” the introduction by a 
law professor (Sheldon Glueck, PhD, 
LLD, SSD) expresses the hope that both 
criminologists and lawyers are awakened 
from their somnolent parochialism by 
Professor Fox’s paper on “Legal Aspects 
of Biogenetic Crime.” Although such a 
paper may have its proper effect on an 
audience of criminologists and lawyers, 
Professor Fox's presentation, with its 
plethora of legal precedent citations and 
quasi-medical terminology, and its pre- 
occupation with the legal distinctions be- 
tween various states of consciousness, 
insanity and degrees of impairment, may 
have a contrary effect on the book's in- 
tended audience. 


Au in all, this volume with its 65 
enumerated substantive articles, and its 
1000 pages, contains about 35 first rate 
articles and about a dozen more articles 
of second and third rate quality. This 
is a good quality-to-quantity ratio for 
conference proceedings. The researcher 
or practitioner interested in various 


facets of biological treatment of mental 
illness will find much in these 50 con- 
tributions (about 500 pages), but may . 
justifiably resent having to pay for the 
remainder of the package. It is un-. 
fortunate also, especially for the reader 
interested in the most recent labor 
findings, that the editor, Max X: 
ran into a number of difficulties : 


the 
preparation of this volume. Ti et 
effect of these difficulties is that ‘he 
book appeared four years after the :-л- 
ference, which is about three rs 
longer than the usual publication 12: ‘or 
research reports. 


No Disembodied 
Variables 


Theodore ЇЧ. Ferdinand 


Typologies of Delinquency: 1 
Critical Analysis. New V: 
Random House, 1966. Pp. 
246. $2.25. 


Reviewed by WitttaM C. Кно 


The author, Theodore N. Беті", 
received a University of Michigan PD 
in social psychology and is now a mes- 
ber of the Department of Sociology at 
Northeastern University, Boston. Не 
has recently taken a leave of absence 
to work as a research analyst in a Com- 
munity Action Program in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The reviewer, William C. Rhodes, is 
Consultant, Child Mental Health, 
NIMH. He was trained as a clinical 
and social psychologist, receiving his 
PhD from Ohio State University and 
has now moved, quite naturally, to 
specialization in Community Psychol- 
ogy. Most of his career has been de- 
voted to the child area and he has 
worked im a Juvenile Research In- 
stitution, has had considerable experi- 
ence with residential treatment centers 
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‚ New from 


Addison 


STATISTICAL THEORIES OF MENTAL TEST SCORES 
By Frederic M. Lord and Melvin R. Novick, 

Educational Testing Service. With contributions by 
Allan Birnbaum, New York University. 

This book is in the Addison-Wesley Series in Behavioral 
Science: Quantitative Methods, Frederick Mosteller, 
Consulting Editor. 

In recognition of the increased dependence of test theory on rele- 
sant mathematical models, this comprehensive treatment is based on 
^e statement and development of these models. The primary goal of 

e book is to sharpen the ability of the reader to interpret mental 

st data and to construct and,use mental tests as instruments of 

sychological theory and as tools of selection, evaluation, and guid- 
nce. Although the major emphasis is on theories of the measure- 
nt of and inference about psychological traits, the book surveys 
those aspects of prediction theory which have proven of obvious rele- 
ince to testing applications. 

The book contains a separate yet integrated contribution by Allan 

irnbaum of his work in latent theory, including his logistic response 


model. 
IN PRESS 
ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
y James G. Greeno, Indiana University 
This book provides an introduction to psychological concepts in the 
text of elementary quantitative theory. Intensive development is 
en to psychophysical scaling, theory of choice and preference, in- 
;trumental conditioning, memory, transfer of training, concept identi- 
ication, and psychological testing. Other topics include perception, 
onimal motivation, problem solving, thinking, and signal detectability. 
There are numerous examples and problems. 
Previous course work in psychology is not assumed, and the book is 
therefore appropriate for an introductory psychology course. How- 
ever, since much of the content is not found in other introductory 
texts, the book could be used for courses in experimental or advanced 
eneral psychology. 
BERE. IN PRESS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BEHAVIORAL STATISTICS 
By Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, C. W. Post 
College of Long Island University 

Specifically intended for a first course in statistics for students in 
the behavioral sciences, this sophomore-junior text treats the basic 
elements of descriptive and inferential statistics. The last four chap- 
ters include such advanced topics as analysis of variance and the 
power and power efficiency of a statistical test, as well as seyeral of 
the more widely employed non-parametric tests of significance. 


Multiple Choice Test Items, accompanying the text, provide the in- 
structor with а useful and direct assessment of the student’s mastery 
of basic principles and concepts. This manual also makes ayailable 
statistical facts which may be employed to illustrate countless sta- 


tistical applications. 
Text: 304 pp. 42 illus, $6.95 
Multiple Choice Test Items; 97 pp. 


TEST THEORY 
By David Magnusson, University of Stockholm 

The primary purpose of this text is to give a theoretically and sta- 
tistically coherent presentation of the test theory needed for the 
interpretation and use of data concerning individual differences in 
diagnosis, counseling, selection, classification, and test construction 
situations. The book includes the basic elementary statistics neces- 
sary to understand the theory. Material has been class tested and 
successively improved as a result of teaching students with limited 
mathematical background. 

270 pp. 51 illus, $8.50 


ASSESSING BEHAVIOR: PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
By John T. Flynn and Herbert Garber, University of 
Connecticut 

Specifically designed for senior, graduate, and advanced graduate 
courses in tests and measurement, this book includes both a psycho- 
metric and a clinical approach, giving equal emphasis to clinical and 
experimental positions regarding behavior assessment. The material 
is composed of a collection of articles on history of measurement, es- 
sentials of psychological tests, mental measurement, personality meas- 
urement, achievement tests, classroom evaluation, and measurement 


in research. 
377 pp. paperbound. $3.95 


HANDBOOK OF MEASUREMENT AND ASSESSMENT 
IN BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
Edited by Dean K. Whitla, Harvard University 


Intended to constitute an engaging treatise in a fast developing and 
expanding area of study, this book discusses the most timely tech- 
niques and applications of quantitative measurement, The book is 
divided into two parts. Part I, Measurement Statistics, emphasizes 
technical aspects; Part Il, Applied Areas, illustrates the application 
of techniques to problems in the several disciplines. Individual chap- 
ters, written by some of the best known writers in the field, cover 
such topics as mathematics models, factor analysis, measurement of 
personality, and the evaluation of decision making. 

IN PRESS 


For further information write Dept, A-975 


Addison-Wesley 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE 
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and has directed or participated in the 
direction of numerous community ex- 
_ perimental projects focused on children 
in jeopardy. 


I" Typologies of Delinquency, Ferdi- 
nand has made a definite conceptual 
contribution to the rather complex 
issue of delinquency. It is a book at- 
tempting to integrate and unify a 
variety of delinquency theories that 
have been developed at differing levels 
` of analysis. These results are integrated 
typological construction, and its author 
attempts to indicate specifically how 
— it relates directly to social action. 
Ferdinand has taken social typologies 
~ and psychological typologies, chosen 
carefully from among these, and has 
designed a composite action model 
along lines that he specifies prior to 
tackling the task. The result is a fertile 
= framework providing not only a typ- 
ology: of delinquency, but an analogue 
which can be borrowed for many prob- 
-lematic behaviors that are of social con- 
- cern. This analogue could be used, for 
instance, in the area of mental illness, in 
the area of the multi-problem family 
- or in the area of alcoholism. It may 
even be possible to generalize from 
- his specific model to some of these 
other psychosocial problem conditions 
"without changing very much of its 
present content. 

The author has chosen some of the 
most widely accepted social action 
theories for his social typology. In the 
analysis of the social action theories, 
he suggests ways in which distinctive 
social forces enter the adolescent's situa- 

— tion and encourage specific types of 
delinquent actions. He examines the 
manner in which class position struc- 

` tures the delinquent pattern of adoles- 
cents. Out of this examination, he 

' identifies six distinctive social patterns 
of delinquent behavior: an upper-class 
pattern of mischievous-indulgence; a 
lower upper-and upper middle-class 
pattern of aggressive-exploitation; three 

. upper lower-class patterns, one crim- 
inally oriented, one , conflict oriented, 
and one theft oriented pattern; and a 

_ pattern of disorganized acting-out de- 
linquency in the lower lower class. For 

his psychological typology he has 
limited his model to psychoanalytic 
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theories of delinquency and’ criminality. 


He distinguishes three distinct psy- 
chological processes that contribute to 
the delinquency of adolescents, each of 
which corresponds to a general class of 
delinquents: (1) the impulsive de- 
linquent, (2) the neurotic delinquent, 
and (3) the symptomatic delinquent. 
In his final step he synthesizes his 
social action typology and his psy- 
chological typology into a composite ex- 
planatory theory. His step-by-step con- 
struction of his conceptual schema is 
impressive and masterful. His analyses 
are clear and relatively faultless. He 
has an enviable command of the major 
theories of delinquency. 


Бе exposition of sociological 
theories seems much clearer and more 
perceptive than his communication of 
clinical insights and theories. In this 
connection, he imparts much more in- 
cisive knowledge about theories them- 
selves than he does about the vital 
human qualities of those we label ‘de- 
linquents.’ And yet, he knows the 
delinquent from first-hand experience, 
having worked for a year and a half 
in a Prison Camp for Youthful Offend- 
ers. The criticism is invited by an un- 
fulfilled promise in the early part of 
his book when he says: “Finally, 
typologies tend to be concerned with 
the characteristics that are displayed 
by acting units, or individuals, not with 
the relationships among disembodied 
processes or variables” (p. 43). 

Furthermore, in spite of his sociolog- 
ical orientation, his theoretical contribu- 
tion perpetuates the generally held con- 
ventional belief that the phenomenal 
state or condition of ‘delinquency’ re- 
sides in the offender himself, rather 
than in the reciprocity between the 
offender and the offended. After all, 
much of the state called ‘delinquency’ 
exists also in the eyes of the beholders. 
It is too bad that typologies do not 
reflect this mutual contribution. 

These criticisms, however, fall out- 
side the bounds of the main task the 
author has set for himself. In this clear 
task of developing a  superordinate 
synthesis of diverse typologies, he has 
succeeded very well. Furthermore, his 
analysis contributes a wealth of in- 
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delinquency. In a single source, ti 
reader is offered a concise and ve 
good review of most of the major uni 
dimensional theories in the field. 


Tes is also a very good book or 
use in teaching. The student can lea 
a great deal about the process of theory 
construction through the author's dis 
cussion of the rules by which his anal. 
ysis should develop. In following his 
own rules of analysis, he demonstrates. 
how to weave a diverse set of ideas and. 
descriptions into a systematic pattern, 3 
The result of his effort is a welcomed 
broadening of the unidimensional typo- 
logies which recurrently appear in print, — 
In this respect, it joins a new group. pus 
of other miulti-dimensional ty pologies 
appearing in the 1960's, such as those 
of Carl Jesness, Quay and Quay, Quay: 
and Peterson, and Sullivan and Grant. 
It is hoped that Ferdinand's typology . 
will have the pragmatic test that the 
Sullivan-Grant (Warren) system is un- | 
dergoing in Marguerite Warren's work Р 
with the California Youth Authority, _ 
She has used classification as a means of _ 
defining the modification procedure she - 
employs in each case. This marriage of 
typology to management could increase 
the psychosocial utility of delinqueney ч 
theory, and could provide external checks > oe 
on its validity. It is hoped that Fer J 
nand will not be content with his vire _ 
tuoso performance in reconciling a vari- | 
ety of sociological and psychological — i 
theories, but will be interested in the — 
relationship of his constructs to human 
stress fields. 
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The object of grammar is to control th 
freedom of words so that there is no con- y 
gestion of the intellectual trafic. 2 


—LawcELor HOGBEN. 
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varles D. Spielberger (Ed.) 
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Anxious Words 


»xiety and Behavior. New York: Academic Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 414. 


Reviewed by IRWIN С. Sarason 


ле editor, Charles Spielberger, re- 

Пу became Professor of Psychology 

Director of the Clinical Psychology 

"ning Program at Florida State Uni- 

"sity. His PhD in Clinical Psychology 

from the University of Iowa, 1954. 

The reviewer, Irwin G. Sarason, who 

< contributed to Contemporary Psy- 

logy om previous occasions is the 

^or of a recent text, Personality: An 

ective Approach, He received his 

D from Indiana University, after 

ch he did a clinical internship at 

West Haven, Connecticut VA Hos- 

al His entire academic career has 

гет at the University of Washington, 

where he is presently Professor of Psy- 

chology. His research has dealt with 

experimental problems in personality 
and clinical psychology. 


HIS ANTHOLOGY stems from a series 
of colloquia presented at Vanderbilt 
University and George Peabody College 
in 1965. Its purpose was “. . . to facili- 
tate a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of anxiety and its effects on be- 
havior . . ." (p. vii). The book con- 
sists of 14 chapters, the first of which 
is an integrative effort by the editor. 
The other chapters deal with the nature 
of anxiety, how to measure it, how to 
identify its determinants, and its re- 
lationship to learning and to psycho- 
pathology. 
For relatively sophisticated students 
(this volume's primary target popula- 


tion) facilitation of understanding can be 
achieved in a number of ways and at 
different levels. Clear exposition of sig- 
nificant points of view that pervade a 
field of study can be of great value to 
the reader. Clear exposition of sig- 
nificant points of view plus opportunities 
to observe confrontation among dif- 
ferent points of view can be of even 
greater value, The plus factor is missing 
in this collection. 

Contributing to this failure is the 
fact that most of the writers usually 
display little interest in what their col- 
leagues-between-the-hard-covers have to 
say. Therefore, they do not comment on 
ideas and experiments other than those 
rather directly related to their specific 
preoccupations. Thus, virtually all refer- 
ences to Cattell listed in the index di- 
rect one to Cattell’s chapter. References 
to Malmo are almost always to the 
pages of his chapter. There are 23 
references to Tomkins—every one of 
which leads the reader to the chapter 
of which he is co-author. 

One way to break down communica- 
tion barriers among scholars is to re- 
quire them to attend to and respond 
to one another. Unfortunately, the 
format of the Vanderbilt-Peabody series 
did not allow for interaction among 
the people who turned out to be the 
writers of this anthology. How might 
Mowrer and Grinker cope with each 
other’s analyses of anxiety and its 
meaning? Which non-factor analytic 
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psychologists would risk incursions into 
the land of Cattell? Would Kenneth 
Spence have ventured into what he 
surely would have regarded as the 
Izard-Tomkins conceptual quicksand? 
Alas, we can never know the answer 
to this last question. ; 


Ye, if. Spielberger's collection falls 
short of a four-star performance, it 
still performs the very useful service of 
providing a forum for a varied group 
of contributors to the field of person- 
ality. How the forum is used is interest- 
ing to observe, Cattell paints the 
beauties of ergic tension, “the laws of 
anxiety change,” the dynamic calculus, 
and E = (s+k) [C-+H+(P—aG)]—bG, 
Seymour Sarason (the reviewer’s be- 
loved sibling and penny-stock advisor) 
defies all of the social psychological 
laws of attitude formation and change 
and voices strong doubts about the 
meaningfulness of what are usually de- 
scribed as objective measures of anx- 
iety. Izard and Tomkins present an 
analysis of anxiety as a negative affect 
that only a most adventuresome theo- 
retically-oriented psychologist could 
love. Lazarus and Opton present a 
tightly organized series of experiments 
and hypotheses about the psycho-dy- 
namics of stress, coping processes, and 
the significance of the intervening 
variable of threat. 

If one does not insist upon reactions 
and rejoinders to the writers by the 
writers and if one, further, does not 
expect encyclopedic coverage, the stu- 
dent of anxiety can get much of value 
from this book. In addition to the afore- 
mentioned contributors, the Spences 
and Spielberger present a Hullian anal- 
ysis of the effects of drive on perform- 
ance, Eriksen describes research on 
cognitive responses to internally cued 
anxiety, and Mandler and Watson in- 
clude in their chapter both data and 
hypotheses about the relationship be- 
tween interruption and anxiety. Mowrer's 
questions about whether anxiety is a 
product or a cause cannot be ignored 
by the serious student of deviant be- 
havior and Wolpe's description of his 


desensitization excursions are impressive 


and challenging. 
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Not surprisingly, committed readers 
(and some who are not) will dispute 
particular assertions, disagree with cer- 
tain emphases, and bemoan particular 
omissions (particularly, selected omis- 
-~ sions of topics dear to our hearts—such 
_ as our own work and that of our 

friends). This reviewer, for example, 
found strained and unconvincing Spiel- 
berger’s valiant effort to mesh the con- 
cepts of anxiety as drive and as habit. 
He felt that Mandler and Watson’s 
$ development of their ideas about inter- 
ruption as a contributing factor ~in 

anxiety owed Freud a debt greater than 
the number of their references to him 

would suggest. He felt, further, that a 
volume devoted exclusively to the vari- 

able of anxiety should have had an 
adequate treatment of test-taking at- 

titudes and response sets as they relate 

to the assessment of anxiety. When a 
measure of anxiety such as the Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale correlates as highly 

. as it does with a variable such as social 
desirability, the researcher must, at the 

_ very least, confront problems of inter- 
~ pretation of empirical findings. Social 
E desirability and acquiescence are not 
even listed in the index of this volume. 

~ But these criticisms are not meant to 
_ deflect the reader from the path to this 
. book. We do not live in the best of all 
possible worlds and anxiety is not the 
-best of all possible concepts. This book 

reflects this state of affairs. If it did 
not make the giant conceptual step we 
might wish for, it has made steps in the 
direction of exposition of viewpoints. 
It is a welcome addition to the person- 
ality literature. 


1 
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+++ Our own unhappiness makes us more 
Б Sensitive to the unhappiness of others. 
When someone is unhappy, his Sensitivity is 
not scattered; it becomes tense and con- 
-centrated. 


—Dostorvsxy 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by А. A. Lumsdaine & R. E. Guild 


‘Teachers and Media 


G. Mialaret 


The Psychology of the Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Primary Educa’. п, 
New York: UNESCO Publications Center, 1966. Pp. 225. $6.00. 


Reviewed by WALTER A. WITTICH 


The author, G. Mialaret, is Pro- 
fessor in the Laboratory of Psychology 
at the University of Caen, France. 

The reviewer is Walter A. Wittich, 
who is Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Communications, College 
of Education, University of Hawaii. He 
has served on two occasions as Presi- 
dent of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA, and in 
Hawaii, he has, during the past six 
years, helped set up educational tele- 
vision for Hawaii, helped to organize 
the University of Hawaii’s Communica- 
tions Center, and developed the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Educational 
Communications. 


Ww Mialaret describes his role 
as that of “rapporteur” of the 
seminar reported in this book, it should 
be stated that his contribution is con- 
siderably more than that. Of great im- 
portance are his interpretations of the 
seminar and research reports in terms 
of generalizations he himself has drawn, 
generalizations bearing on the possible 
further improvement of educational 
learning experiences through the class- 
room teacher’s arrangement of audio- 
visual learning experiences. 
Ша a summary chapter, the author has 
included a series of generalizations 


addressed to such moot areas a e 
following: the teacher's changing · Je 
in using media; the pupil's role in : a 
use; media and pupil creativity; ıe 
training of teachers in the use of 
media, etc. 

The main content of the book is 
based on the presentation of sel 1 
research studies having to do with ne 
use and effects on children of vil 
and auditory learning channels: es +n- 
tially sound motion picture films, ::»- 
strips, and recorded audio mater is, 
The sum total of these researches is 
shown to support the generaliz: 
that new educational media are a 
dependable and efficient way of com- 
municating information to primary 
School learners, if the strengths of 
these channels are employed and the 
various pitfalls arising from their use 
are avoided. It may seem that the 
reviewer is overemphasizing Mialaret's 
enthusiasm for and support of audio- 
visual learning experiences; the enthu- 
siasm is there, but he remains highly 
realistic and identifies many of the 
limitations that still exist. In several 
of the studies criticism is made of the 
manner in which the materials being 
tested failed because of communication 
barriers: unrealistic acknowledgment of 
age levels, interests, and the differences 
between maturational levels of the in- 
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tended audience (children) and the 
techniques per se employed by those 
whó manipulated the media recording 
device—camera angles, pace, content 


ertheless, the implication is made 
supported that the human teacher 
longer to be regarded as the sole 
or most effective means of communica- 
ton. in the classroom. 
vidence is presented which will sup- 
t the point of view that an efficient 
ssroom environment will rely heavily 
the communication of information 
‘ough audio-visual means, Further 
ysis supports the premise that the 
iral role of the teacher is to mo- 
ite pupil participation, encourage 
pils to identify and react to problem 
‘ving situations, help pupils avoid 
‘ers to communication, and to 
> opportunities for learners to re- 
ize and express their newly 
quired information in creative and 
n ventive Ways. 
Many studies are described to demon- 
ate how the cognitive vistas of the 
udent are continually expanded through 
е use of media—more than could be 
ranged by any one teacher acting 
ne. When today's teacher seizes upon 
' responsibility of analyzing the goals 
needs of learning, implementing 
cse needs through the careful selection 
ad wise use of new educational media, 
‘© then becomes free to do what only 
« human teacher can do—teach! 


M IALARET carefully draws the differ- 
ences between the roles of media per se; 
namely, to provide experiences as such, 
and that of the teacher; namely, to assist 
learners toward valid interpretation of 
information and conceptualization, and 
to encourage, entice, and guide learners 
towards the goal of organizing new 
found information into patterns which 
may be individually creative, new or 
inventive. The implication is again and 
again stated, that while new educa- 
tional media can provide experiences 
Which need to be communicated in order 
to provide information as such, it is 
the teacher alone who can sense the 
means through which pupils may be- 
come involved in the next step beyond 
the acquisition of information per se. 


Those who intend to read this volume 
(and this may profitably include psy- 
chologists, teachers, administrators, and 
especially those who produce media 
software) are encouraged to examine 
carefully the conclusions (which might 
well have been included as an intro- 
ductory statement) before pursuing the 
body materials of the book per se. It 
is the reviewer's opinion that the final 
statement is actually a challenge to those 
who still retain some degree of com- 
placency concerning the manner and 
extent to which new educational media 
are becoming the hopeful new thread 
Which will ultimately hold together and 
improve pedagogical techniques. 


E. a professional who is concerned 
with the origination and production of 
teaching materials, and for the super- 
visor-administrator who is responsible 
for arranging the utilization of new 
education media, the contents of this 
book will be extremely useful in that 
research evidence is now presented to 
support many of the procedures which 
are still being debated: film, filmstrip, 
and audio materials use as opposed to 
verbal use per se. 

Teacher readers will be stimulated 
by Dr. Mialaret's analysis of referent 
confusion problems as they exist in tradi- 
tional classroom environments, His com- 
ments on the importance of arranging 
physical surroundings so as to permit 
pupils to see and hear with efficiency 
are supported clearly with research 
generalizations having to do with the 
frequency of audio-visual messages, the 
quality of the apparatus used to re- 
produce visual and auditory experiences, 
and the negative influence of noise fac- 
tors on student comprehension. 

While author Mialaret indicates that 

he has nothing to say about educational 
television as such, I have found many 
generalizations which are just as true 
of educational television in the class- 
room situation as are true of sound mo- 
tion picture films, filmstrips, and audio 
materials. 
It is my feeling that this book sug- 
gests only one danger: That it will be 
hidden away and not be used widely 
enough. 
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Association 
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A revision of the 1952 Manual, 
detailed instructions are given 
for] the preparation of scientific 
articles. Organization and pres- 
entation of tabular material, 
figures and graphs, and refer- 
ence lists are included, All sci- 
entists who are writing for 
publication will find the Publi- 
cation Manual an indispensable 
guide. 


Price $1.00 
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han I. CHASE. Elementary Sta- 
tistical Procedures. New York: Mc- 
-Graw-Hill, 1967. Pp. vii + 245. $6.95. 
1 A careful reading of this little book 
- raises a serious question; Why did a 
‘reputable house publish it? Need the 
` race to flood the market with elementary 
` textbooks forget scholarship? 
QuiNN McNEMAR 


Јонҹ P. Dr Cecco (Ed. The Psy- 
chology of Language, Thought, and 
Instruction: Readings. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1967. Pp. 
. xiii + 446. $7.95. 


Selections from linguistics (e.g., 
Chomsky, Fries, Gleason, and Katz & 
Fodor), psychology (Berlyne, Gagné, 
Arthur Jensen, Kendler, George Miller, 
„and Piaget), anthropology and sociology 
Y (Basil Bernstein, Hymes, and Whorf) 
if and education (Hilda Taba and J. 
-. Richard Suchman) are included in this 


book of readings. The book is divided 
_ into chapters such as “Language and 
- Meaning” and "Language and Problem 

~ Solving,” each with an intelligent intro- 
_ duction and additional references. The 
ı editor was ill-advised to ask Eric Hamp 
to update а 1951 article on linguistics 
by the addition of bracketed comments, 
but otherwise his judgment is sound. 
The book should become as widely 
used as the editor's previous collection 
on Human Learning in the School 
(1964). 


COURTNEY B. CAZDEN 


 —JorrmE DUMAZEDIER. Translated from 
the French by Stewart E. MCCLURE. 
„Foreword by Davi RESMAN. To- 
- ward a Society of Leisure. New York: 
> Free Press, 1967. Pp. xi + 307. $6.95. 


- The author, a French sociologist, 


04 
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challenge to utilitarian moralities and 
that the growth of leisure is a logical 
outcome of the democratic and in- 
dustrial revolution of the past century. 
He feels that we are unprepared to use 
leisure creatively for individual or cul- 
tural development and that the social 
sciences are not fulfilling their responsi- 
bility in providing useful knowledge for 
planning in this area. The book contains 
interesting tidbits of information and 
provocative questions although it is not 
impressively systematic, empirically or 
conceptually, 

Morton DEUTSCH 


SmwEv S. Furst. (ЕЧ) Psychic 
Trauma. New York: Basic Books, 
1967. Pp. xiv + 252. $6.95. 


This is the first in a proposed mono- 
graph series sponsored by the Psycho- 
analytic Research and Development 
Fund in which the phenomena of trauma 
are examined intensely. The volume 
consists of eight papers by psycho- 
analysts who, according to the Editor, 
approach the subject "in terms of 
object relations, development, the op- 
eration of the instinctual drives, and 
the mechanisms of defense, the precon- 
ditions of trauma, the mechanism of 
trauma itself, and the after-effects and 
pathogenecity of trauma,” 


I. Jay Knorr 


Error Ілевоу, with a Foreword by 
Hyran Lewis. Tallys Corner: A 
Study of Negro Streetcorner Men. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1967. Pp. xvii 
+ 260. $5.95. 


Based upon his participant-observa- 
tion study of Negro "streetcorner so- 
ciety," Liebow has written a fine book 
which gives much insight into the life 
of the urban, lower class, Negro male. 


^ wishes to acquire a compassiona!: un- 
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It will be helpful to any citizen why 


derstanding of what needs to be ¢ 
prevent the damage that our 
does to the Negro slum dwelle- 
essential reading for any psyc! < 
who wishes to be better informe: 
the nature of life in a significant : 
of American society. 

MORTON D oH 


Н. Prerrrer and E. SCHMAND? 
bildungsgang und Laufbahn vo»; hs 1 


schullehrern im Ausland. Bonn: xas 1 
demischer Verlag, 1966. Pj 45, | 
$3.30, j 
A precise and objective account he і 
university systems of 47 differen ins 
tries. Data were compiled mainly ош 
information supplied by fore’: res 1 
cipients of Alexander von H: !4 1 | 
stipends. The following is given f sh : 
country: Number and types of ra l 
sities, entrance and transfer : Qe Ў 


ments, types of examinations, a 
gree requirements for various 
sions with special emphasis to ac 
careers. A useful reference fo ue 
cators. 


FRANK \\ шү 
ELFRIEDE ScHOLZ-EHmsAM. Zur / On i 
pathologie des Hilfsschulkinde ^d | 
Ed. Berlin, Germany: Veb ' jag 


Volk und Gesundheit, 1966. Py. i4 | 
+ illustrations. Geb, MDN 17.6 


This book tells teachers how to 1. = | 
nize, diagnose, and educate the 
tally retarded child, Numerous cas 
tories are presented to describe the 
various constitutional and character 
types of mental retardation. The phe- 
nomenology of the retardate's sensory 3 
impressions receives special emphasis. 
Only three of the 264 references cited 
are American publications. 

FRANK WESLEY } 


Ross Sracner (Ed.) The Dimensions . 3 
of Human Conflict. Detroit: Wayne — | 
State University Press, 1967. Pp. 194. 4 
$4.95. 

This is a collection of essays by Emily 

Н. Mudd, Edmund W. Gordon, William 

E. Simkin, James J. Blake, and Ross 


on different forms of human 
family, racial, industrial, and 
nal. The essayists are au- 
in their respective areas, but, 
tely, their- essays are mostly 
f Stagner strives heroically, 
not quite successfully, to develop 
unifying themes. 


Morton DEUTSCH 


© TINBERGEN. The New Naturalist: 
e Herring Gulls World: A Study 

the Social Behavior of Birds. 
rden City, N. Y.: Doubleday An- 
or Books, 1967. Pp. xii+ 297. 


21179. 


he Herring Gull’s World was origi- 
ly published by Basic Books in 1961 
republished by Anchor Books in 
Tinbergen’s love for the gull is 
ient in this readable publication. 
e importantly, this little book docu- 
is Tinbergen's theoretical growth 
the development, after many hours 
observation of behavioral raw ma- 
М, of the ethological concepts of 
stimuli and releasing mechanisms. 
reader might well contrast Tin- 
n's own puzzlement over the struc- 
: and function of instinctive behavior 
ı the rigidified abstraction of these 
ights accepted by his followers. 


DELBERT THIESSEN 


‚ А. б. Wiersma (Ed.) Invertebrate 
Nervous Systems: Their Significance 
for Mammalian Neurophysiology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967. Pp. x + 370. $10.00. 


Behavior of invertebrates has caught 
the interest of relatively few psycholo- 
gists, but awareness is growing that in- 
vertebrate material may possess many 
unique advantages for elucidating mecha- 
nisms underlying such functions as 
sensory coding, learning, memory etc., 
that are of central concern to psychol- 
ogy. This book contains the papers 
presented at a symposium at Cal. Tech. 
in January, 1966. Some of the papers 
are long, broad in coverage, and point 
_ ир the current state of knowledge. 
yd Others are briefer research reports. One 
section of 60 pages is of immediate 
relevance to psychological problems: 
“The organization of patterned behav- 


ior,” The physiologically oriented psy- 
chologist will find much provocative 
and stimulating material in this book. 


GARTH THOMAS 


Навор L. WiLENsKY. Organizational 
Intelligence: Knowledge and Policy 
in Government and Industry. New 
York/London: Basic Books, 1967. 
Pp. xiv + 226. $5.95. 


A novel and interesting orientation to 
organizational communication problems. 
The book examines issues of informa- 
tion collection and assessment for policy 
making. It draws case material from 
both public and private sectors, na- 
tional and international, and examines 
issues of secrecy as well as publicity 
and their effects on policy outcomes. 


H. J. LEAVITT 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


EPITAPH 


In a recent issue of this journal (CP, 
July 1967, 12, 344-345) the present writer 
mused, rather dolefully, on the sad financial 
plight that only too often is encountered 
by the would-be-academic-author. Since 
then and within a year of this author's 
failing to meet one publisher's requirement 
for royalties (selling X copies of his book 
within Y days) the price of the book was 
reduced from $11.00 (exorbitant) to $7.50 
(reasonable). This would again suggest the 
fact that certain publishers resort to rather 
devious methods to minimize outgo and 
maximize income. Until that day arrives 
when (academic) authors have agents, 
authors albeit, will be victimized. 

F. L. Marcuse 
Washington State University 


A NOTEBOOK IT IS 


I would appreciate the opportunity of 
saying publicly what I have had to say 
privately to my colleagues. Eugene Levitt’s 
review of my notebook Psychology for 
Psychiatrists (CP, Aug. 1967, 12, 410) is 
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Rosert C. WILLIAMSON, Marriage and 
Family Relations. New York: Wiley, 
1966, Pp. x + 618. $7.95. 


The author, a professor of sociology 
at Lehigh University, draws upon the . 


theories and findings of psychology and — - 


anthropology as well as sociology in this 
scholarly, interdisciplinary analysis of 
marriage and family relations, Heavily 
documented from a wide literature, the 
book systematically discusses role tak- 
ing and socialization within family set- 
tings over the successive stages of 
family life from childhood to parent- 
hood. The final chapter presents a brief 
overview of the role and nature of mar- 
riage and family counseling. It should 
be an excellent text for a basic course in 
the field. 

A. S. THOMPSON 


K 


not unfair except perhaps in one respect 
and here there is both a little unfairness 
and confusion. 

Levitt writes that “there is nothing par- 
ticularly biased in writing a notebook and 
calling it a book. . . ." About whom ‘is he 
writing here? It cannot be me since I 
wrote a notebook and called it a notebook. 
Mind you, he must be writing about me 
because he writes in the same paragraph 
that “the author has thereby created 
neither a book nor a notebook but a series 
of disconnected, brief, topical reviews of 
selected experimental reports.” That is 
Psychology for Psychiatrists, all right, and 
that is what I call a notebook. Levitt, of 
course, can call it what he wishes. I do not 
wish to become engaged in the very 
semantic squabbles that drive me both 
mad and sad. 

But, apart from this, Levitt is fair, In- 
deed, I do not attempt integration of the j 
data I present, I doubt if any one psy- 
chologist today could provide integrations 
of all the topics I covered. Had I attempted 
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to do so the result could not but have 
. been superficial in the majority of chapters, 
бъ and I hate to think what Malmo might 
have said about the Arousal chapter, 
Lazarus about Stress, Oswald about Sleep, 
and indeed what Eugene Levitt may then 
have said about the book, notebook, or 
what-have-you. Such a mishmash of specu- 
lative malarkey may even have driven him 
to unfairness, 

Levitt says I have written from a biased 
viewpoint and he is quite right. I want 
psychiatrists to become excited about psy- 
-chology and whatever pedagogical custom 

ау say about it, I believe that even pub- 
lications for beginners should be clearly 

» written from the author's viewpoint. 

“The author’s principal bias is that psy- 
chology is a science not a profession,” 
writes Levitt. I would prefer to write that 
I believe psychology can best serve so- 
ciety at the present time as a science than 
— as a Clinical profession. I would not, of 
` course, ever be so impolite as to suggest 

that “. . . the clinical psychologist is some 

sort of a charlatan who is attempting to 
perpertrate a monstrous fraud on the public 
and on psychiatry in particular." In any 
case, one has to be careful. Much milder 
remarks at a gathering of clinical psycholo- 
gists very nearly resulted in my being 
lynched in Banff’s beautiful mountains. 

On the other hand, I do not believe in a 

PR or doublethink approach to my col- 

leagues or the public, 

I am happy to read that "American 
clinical psychology has reservations about 
the value of projective testing." But it is 
a pity they engage in it so frequently. 

The most endearing thing about clini- 
cal psychologists is their courage. Levitt 
writes “. . . I seriously doubt that Cos- 
tello’s notebook [I think Levitt would 
settle for the description "notebook" after 
all] would please many experimental psy- 
chologists, no matter how hardnosed they 
may be." But at least one experimentalist, 

_ the reviewer in the Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology (1967, 19, 85) 
writes, “Every psychologist should en- 
courage his psychiatric colleagues to read 
the book." That's the way it is with 

“people. They are so darned complicated 
you never know what they'll do. 

Levitt, ever more courageously, writes 
that he is “. . . sure that few clinical 
psychologists would care to recommend it 
to the psychiatrist across the hall.” Ah, but 
that's a safe prediction for obvious reasons. 


C. G. COSTELLO 
University of Calgary 
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A Sprawling Rebirth? 
Aline H. Kidd and Jeanne L. 
Rivoire (Eds.) 


Perceptual Development in Chil- 
dren. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1966. Pp. xix 
+ 548. $12.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM KESSEN 


Both editors have their PhD's from 
the University of Arizona. Aline H. 
Kidd is now a clinical psychologist at 
California State College, Los Angeles. 
Jeanne L. Rivoire is Director of Ex- 
tended Education Department, Pep- 
perdine College. 

The reviewer, William Kessen, re- 
ceived a Yale PhD in 1952, and stayed 
on there, first as a USPHS post-doc- 
toral fellow. He is now Professor of 
Psychology and Research Associate in 
Pediatrics. He is author-editor of The 
Child and his research is om early hu- 
man behavior—the organization in the 
newborn of sucking and looking. 


HE BOOK, Perceptual Development 
in Children, was put together for 
as a supplement to de- 
velopmental and experimental texts . . .” 
on perception, and it is, by any ac- 
counting, a various book. Two dozen 
writers contributed seventeen chapters 
that spread from a somewhat technical 
discussion of the biochemistry of 
synapses to a loose-jointed essay on the 
development of philosophical and moral 
concepts. The editors add only a few 
words of introduction to clusters of 
chapters. A few of the chapters are 
theoretical and the rest divide about 
evenly between reviews of some part of 
the literature on perceptual develop- 
ment, on one hand, and rather narrowly 
conceived reports of the work of a 
single laboratory, on the other. 

Among the review chapters are sum- 
maries of work on auditory perception, 
on the perception of color, space, and 
Movement, on language, on affective 
Processes in perception, on the develop- 
ment of the self, and on the develop- 
mental psychology of religion, as well 
as a fine orderly summary by Lovell of 
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the research relevant to Piaget’s ob- 
servations on conservation, The ch: 
from one laboratory include, am 
noteworthy contributions, Kage 
reflection and impulsivity as c 
styles, Fantz’s on infantile pattern dis- 


crimination, and Ames’s on : dei 
terioration of perceptual sensitiviiy in 
old people, 

The array is, at first glance, in: zes. 
sive. You may haggle about the -cle- 


vance of some chapters to eithe 
ception or development and yo 
regret the absence of attention : 
sory anatomy, physiology, and t "sy. 
chophysical methods, but the | 18 
newly reborn and of indefinite bo: 
The structure given the book 
editors is a defensible one ar га 
defensible тапу. 

Startling variation іп 
among the chapters, however, r« 
the merit of Perceptual Develo’ ent 
in Children. An example or tw 
illustrate the shoddiness of thou ad 
of language that scars the boo! 
Chapter entitled “A critical rev 
theories of perception," there 
citation of either of the Gibsons, ; 
Piaget, or Sokolov. A treatme 
moral development postulates : 
stage.” and a “Don’t stage." ( 
the sentences introducing an em 
study of time sense reads: "En 
configurations of an outside wo: 
sault the receptors of various 
modalities; after a short trip cer 
these inexplicit neural message: 
matically emerge as . . . images 
are alleged to represent the essence of | 
the stimulus characteristics in the | 
forms of ideas, and which provide the | 
basis for thinking" (p. 445). Unhappily, | 
examples of comparable character сай р 
be multiplied; the editors of Percepiual | 
Development in Children were not well 
advised in their decision to edit lightly. 

Who will use the book? Few students 
can afford so expensive a “supplement” 
and the chapters are not addressed to 
the authors’ professional colleagues. 
Moreover, the structural, conceptual, 
and stylistic variety of Perceptual De- 
velopment in Children is so great that 
teachers of courses in perception may 
hesitate to assign more than a few 
chapters for reading beyond the usual 
class texts. 
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The Content Analysis of Dreams. 
"ew York:  Appleton-Century- 
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nis is but one example of ‘how to’ 
approach the quantification of the 
qualitative substance of dreams. The 
wish is gallant: to convert symbolic 
material into numbers so that statistical 
operations may be exercised on classes, 
frequencies, and ratings of dream events. 
The need for a research technique 
that would allow for the objective, 
systematic, and quantitative descrip- 
“tion of dream material is indeed a 


po eee i 


“necessary prerequisite for scientific 


progress in this area. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, the authors chose artificially. to 
limit their approach to the analysis of 
manifest content exclusively, rather than 
to treat both the manifest dream 
thoughts and the free associations or 
latent material as verbal behavior, 
equally susceptible to content analysis. 

Hall and Van De Castle's work fails 
to make a theoretical contribution to 
the field of sleep and dream research; 
it does not review previous dream 
theory or research, nor does it offer any 
new theory. In fact, they completely 
overlook the large body of empirical 
dream research produced since the dis- 
covery of objective indices of REM 
(Rapid Eye Movement) sleep and its 
psychological counterpart, dreaming. 
The book's chief asset and original con- 
tribution lies in its methodological at- 
tempt to build a “comprehensive sys- 
tem of classifying and scoring the con- 
tents of reported dreams.” The authors 
present 16 empirical scales and 3 theo- 
retical scales; and they use numerous 
examples to show the interested re- 
searcher how to classify and score 
dream details such as physical sur- 
roundings, characters, social interactions, 
activities, achievement outcomes, envi- 
ronmental press, emotions, and de- 
scriptive elements. Once again, how- 
ever, there is no theoretical or empirical 
justification for the inclusion of their 
particular scales. It seems most un- 
likely that the Hall-Van De Castle 
system would be adopted carte blanche 
by anyone; more profitably, it might 
be best employed as an aid in devising 
scales appropriate to individual require- 
ments. 


I N the preface the authors state that 
“an important empirical contribution is 
provided through the extensive norma- 
tive material based upon 1,000 dreams 
that is included in this book.” Later 
the authors timidly point out that 
“these norms should be appropriate for 
dream series collected in a similar 
fashion from college students.” They 
failed to emphasize additional restric- 
tions that should have been made very 
explicit: first, that these norms are 
based on dream reports that were col- 
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lected 17 to 20 years ago! Second, 
that the reporting of the “dreams” was — 
essentially a course requirement. Third, 
the length of time (days, weeks, 
months) between the actual dream ex- 
perience and the reporting of the dream 
material was not controlled for. or even 
reported. Thus their norms appear to 
have very little utility for present and 
future dream ‘research, especially for 
investigations using modern EEG-EOG 
methods of detecting sleep stages as 
the means to obtain immediate and 
spontaneous reports of ‘dreaming’ and 
‘nondreaming’ mental content. 

In my opinion, the authors have 
written a content analysis cook-book 
for the description of the manifest 
content of dreams. The final result is 
that while their goal was very admir- 
able, the book falls short of fulfilling 
their ambitious wish that “it will do for 
dreams quantitatively what Freud’s book 
did for them qualitatively.” 
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